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THE  BERING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

NOT  since  1871,  the  year  of  the  arbitration  at  Geneva 
^ upon  “tlie  Alabama  claims,”  has  a more  important 
international  tribunal  assembled,  than  that  which  met  on 
Febniarv  ^3, 181)3,  in  the  office  of  the  French  foreign  min- 
istry in  i’aris  to  settle  the  longstanding  Bering  Sea  dispute 
Vtween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  some 
respects  the  two  occasions  resembled  each  other.  Both 
concerned  the  same  interested  parties;  and  in  1871,  as  in 
1893,  tlie  aid  of  three  foreign  powers  was  called  in.  'I’lien 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Brazil  were  asked  to  name  arbitra- 
tors, and  Geneva  was  chosen  as  a fitting  place  of  meeting. 
Now  it  is  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  who  perform  the  same  kindly  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  ])osition  of  the  disputants 
has  changed.  On  the  earlier  occasion,  England  was  the 
aggres-sor.  The  Confederate  steamer  Alabama  had  been 
allowed  to  leave  British  waters,  where  it  had  been  built  and 
fitted,  to  pursue  a mission  of  destruction  among  the  mer- 
chant shipping  of  the  North  on  the  high  seas;  and,  for  the 
a*snltant  damages,  the  arbitrators  held  the  British  govern- 
ment res})onsil)le  to  the  extent  of  over  ^>1,'>,.‘)0(),000.  Now, 
however,  the  point  of  grievance  is  raised  by  both  sides  over 
allcgeil  infringements  of  what  are  claimed  to  be  incontrov- 
ertible rights. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  dispute  could  ever  have 
Wonie  a vamtt  belli',  but  it  has  been,  for  the  past  .seven 
years,  a.  constant  source  of  unjileasant  irritation.  In  Can- 
ada esjvecially,  where  the  material  interest  has  been  more 
directly  centered  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  resent- 
ment due  to  the  seizures  effected  by  United  States  cruisers 
hits  been  verv  bitter,  and  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
conviction,  which,  whether  justified  or  not,  has  been  quite 
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genenkl,  tliiit  the  Anierieuu  stiite  depurtinent  lias  made 
use  of  the  Heriiif;  Sea  entanglement  as  a motive  i)o\ver  in 
the  domestic  polities  of  the  I’nited  Suites.  In  these  eir- 
ciimstanees,  the  actual  meeting  of  the  arbitration  eommi.s- 
sion  is  a matter  for  universal  congratulation.  Hy  it  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  give  to  the 

world  another  strik- 
ing object-lesson  on 
the  possibilities  of  in- 
ternational adjust- 
ment without  resort 
to  brute  force. 

'J'he  meeting  of  the 
arbitrators  on  Febru- 
ary 23  was  merely  for- 
mal.  The  counter- 
cases  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments had  been 
delivered  at  tbeir  re- 
sjiective  foreign  otti- 
ces on  February  3;  but 
tlie  intervening  time 
had  been  insutlicieiit 
for  a proper  mastery 
of  tbe  voluminous  pa- 
pers submitted;  and 
an  adjournment  was 
taken  for  a montli. 

On  March  23,  the 
tribunal  rcasse  in  b 1 ed , 
all  its  members  being 
present.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  seven  arbitrators  jirovided  for  in  the  treaty: 
.lustiee  .John  M.  Harlan  of  Kentucky,  and  >Senator  John 
T.  .Morgan  of  Alabama,  ajipointed  by  the  president  of  tlie 
United  States;  Sir. Janies  liannen  and  Sir. John  S.  1). Thomp- 
son, ajiiiointed  by  ther|ueen of  England,  thclatter  represent- 
ing Canada;  Haron  deCourcelles,  appointed  by  the  jiresidcnt 
of  h'rance;  .Mari|uis  Emilio  Visconti  Venosta,  appointed  by 
tbe  king  of  Italy;  and  .Judge  (Jregero  \V.  W.  Gram  of  tlio 
supreme  court  of  Christiania,  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Sweden  and  Xorway.  Hon.  .John  W.  Foster,  who  had  re- 
signed his  position  as  secretary  of  state  February  23,  at- 
tended as  agent  on  tbe  jiart  of  tbe  Ihiiteil  States,  the  same 
ottice  on  the  partof  (ireat  Mritain  being  tilled  by  Hon.  C.  H. 
Tiipper,  (^madian  minister  of  marine  and  tisheries.  Tho 
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American  list  of  counsel  comprises  E.  J.  Phelps  of  Ver- 
mont. .lames  C.  Carter  of  New  York,  Henry  \V.  Blodgett, 
of  WUnois,  ami  Frederick  K.  Coudertof  New  York,  the  last 
aained  recently  appointed;  while  Sir  Charles  Uiissell,  at- 
torney-general, Sir  Richard  Webster,  ex-attorney-general, 
Mr.  Charles  Russell,  appointed  in  place  of  Mr.  W.  If.  Cross, 
deceaseil,  and  C.  Robinson,  Q.  C.,  of  the  Canadian  bar,  at- 
tend as  counsel  for  Great  Britain. 

The  proceedings  of  this,  the  second  meeting  of  the  court 
of  arbitration,  and  the  last  held  during  the  quarter,  were 
also  exhausted  in  formalities.  On  motion  of  Lord  Hannen, 
seconded  by  Jud^e  Harlan,  Baron  de  Courcelles  was  elected 
to  preside.  An  important  motion  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  admission  of  representatives  of  the  press  to  the  regular 
meetings.  The  printed  agreements  on  both  sides  were 
submitted,  after  which  the  court  adjourned  to  April  4. 

On  March  30,  the  printed  documents  in  the  case  were 
simultaneously  transmitted  to  the  United  States  senate  and 
the  British  houses  of  parliament,  and  were  made  public. 
The  United  States  matter  comprised  six  printed  volumes, 
including  the  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  general 
subject  ami  the  evidence  secured  by  the  commission  sent 
to  Bering  Sea  in  1891.  The  British  matter  was  more  vol- 
uminous, altogether  filling  eight  volumes. 

The  American  claims  are  summarized  as  follows: 

That  prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States.  Kus.sia  as,sertedand  exertistsi  an  exclimive  right  to  the 
seal  fi.sheries  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sen.  and  also  a.s.serted  and  exer- 
cised throoghout  that  sea  the  right  to  prevent,  by  the  employment, 
when  necessary,  of  rea-sonable  force,  any  invasion  of  such  exclusive 
rights. 

That  Great  Britain,  not  having  at  any  time  resisted  or  objected  to 
sach  assertions  of  exclusive  right,  or  the  exercise  of  such  jwwer,  is  to 
be  deemed  as  having  recognized  and  a.s.sente<l  to  the  same. 

That  the  body  of  water  known  as  the  Bering  Sea  was  not  included 
in  the  pbra.se  “ Pacific  Ocean.”  as  used  in  the  treaty  of  182.5  iM-tween 
Great  Britain  and  Russia;  and  that,  after  said  treaty,  and  down  to  the 
time  of  the  cession  to  the  Unite.!  Statiw.  Russia  continued  to  a.s.sert  the 
same  exclusive  rights  and  to  exercise  the  same  exclusive  power  and 
authority  as  alxtve  mentioned. 

That  all  the  rights  of  Russia  in  respect  to  the  seal  fisheries  in 
Bering  Sea.  east  of  the  water-lx)undary  establishetl  by  the  treaty  of 
March  30,  1867,  between  that  nation  and  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
power  and  authority  possessed  and  asserted  by  Russia  to  protect  said 
rights,  passed  unimpaired  to  the  United  States  under  that  treaty. 

That  the  Dnite.1  States  have  such  a property  and  intere.st  in  the 
Alaska  .seal  herd  as  to  justify  the  employment  by  that  nation,  upon  the 
high  .seas,  of  such  means  as  are  reasonably  nect-ssary  to  prevent  the 
rledruction  t>f  such  herd,  and  to  secure  the  pos,session  and  iHuiefit  of 
the  same  to  the  ITniterl  States,  and  that  all  the  acts  and  proceedings  of 
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the  UniU^]  States  done  and  had  fi»r  the  pur|Kise  of  protecting  such 
pro|N*rty  and  interest  were  justitiable  an<l  stand  justiHeil;  ami  that 
couipi‘nsation  should  lx?  made  to  the  United  States  by  tireat  Britain  by 
the  j)aymeiit  of  the  amount  of  1osm?h  of  the  United  State-s,  or  such 
other  sum  as  may  l>e  deeiiifnl  to  lx*  just,  or. 

That,  should  it  Ik?  ronsidertni  that  tlie  United  States  have  not  the 
properly  or  projx?rty  inlert?st  asserte<l  by  them,  it  be  then  decreed  to 
be  the  international  duty  of  (ireat  Britain  to  concur  with  the  United 
States  in  the  ad(>plion  and  enb)rceuient  against  the  citizens  of  either 
nation,  of  such  regulations  to  l)e  dt*sijriuHl  and  prettcril>e<l  by  the  arbi 
trators  as  will  effectually  pndiibit  an«i  prevent  the  rapture  anywhere 
upon  the  high  M^as  of  any  seals  Ixdonging  to  said  (Alaskan  seal)  herd. 

The  Hritisli  claims,  on  the  other  liaml,  are  in  substance 
as  follows: 

Tliat  Berin);  Sea,  as  to  wh'cb  the  question  arises,  is  an  open  sea  in 
which  all  nations  of  the  world  have  the  rifjht  to  navigate  and  lish. 
and  that  the  rights  of  navigation  and  tishing  cannot  be  taken  away  or 
nstricttsl  by  the  mere  declaration  or  claim  of  an  i one  or  more  nations, 
they  are  natural  rights,  and  exist  to  their  full  extent  unless  sjs'cifi 
cally  mo<litie<i,  controlled,  or  limited  by  treaty. 

That  no  mere  non  use.  or  alisenceof  exerrise  has  any  effwt  uism.  nor 
can  it  in  any  way  impair  or  limit,  such  rights  of  nations  in  the  ojicn 
seas.  They  are  common  rights  of  all  mankind 

That  in  accorilance  with  thew  princiirles,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
thi*s«<  rights,  the  subjects  anil  veSBid.s  of  various  nations  did  from  the 
earliest  times  visit, explore,  navigate,  and  trade  in  the  sea  in  question, 
and  that  the  exeri’ise  of  lhe,s<!  natural  rights  continued  without  any 
attempted  interference  or  contnd  by  Russia  down  to  the  year  1821. 

That  in  1821,  when  Russia  did  attempt  by  ukaM‘,  r.  f , by  formal 
declaration,  to  close  to  other  nations  the  waters  of  a great  part  of  Ih*- 
I’ucific  Ocean  (including  Ih’ring  Sea).  <i teat  Britain  and  the  United 
States  immediately  protestisl  against  any  snch  attempted  interference, 
maintaining  the  alisohite  right  of  nations  to  navigate  and  fish  in  the 
non-territorial  waters  of  IWriiig  Si'a  and  other  non  territorial  waters 
of  the  Raeific  (h'ean.  Both  countries  as.serted  that  these  rights  were 
common  national  rights,  and  could  not  lat  taken  away  or  limited  by 
ukase.  ]>roclamation.  or  declaration,  or  otherwise  than  by  treaty. 

That  in  tlie  years  1H2-1-2.'),  in  conscipience  of  these  protests,  Russia 
nnconditionally  withdrew  her  pretensions  and  concluded  trcatii-s  with 
(ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  recognized  the  rights  com- 
mon to  the  suhji-cts  of  thosi*  countries  to  navigate  and  fish  in  the 
non  territorial  waters  of  the  seas  over  which  Russia  had  attempteil 
to  assi'rt  such  pretensions. 

That  from  the  dateof  such  treaties  down  tothe  year  1867  (in  which 
year  a |x)rtion  of  the  territory  which  haii  lM>cn  referrt'd  to  in  and 
afTectisI  by  the  ukase  of  Rus.sia  in  the  year  1821  was  purcha.sisl  by 
and  celled  to  tlie  United  States),  the  vessels  of  several  nations  con 
tinmsi,  year  by  year,  in  largely  increasing  nuniliers.  to  navigate,  trade, 
and  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea,  and  that  during  the  whole 
of  that  periial  of  nearly  fifty  years  there  is  no  trace  of  anv  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Russia  to  reassert  or  claim  any  dominion  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  non  territorial  waters  of  that  sea,  hut.  on  the  contrary,  the 
title  of  all  nations  to  navigate,  fish,  and  exerrise  all  common  rights 
therein  was  fully  recognized. 

That  on  the  imrchaso  and  arquisition  of  .Maska  by  the  Uniteil 
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Slati-s  in  tlu*  year  1S07.  tlie  United  States  were  fully  aware  and 
recO|;nize<l  that  the  rifrlihs  of  other  nation.s  to  navigate  and  KhIi  in  the 
non  territorial  waters  adjacent  to  their  newly  aeijuired  territory  ex- 
ited in  their  full  natural  .state,  unimpaired  and  unliiiiiteil  by  any 
Itvaty  or  Itargain  whatever.  That  fnmi  the  year  1H07  down  to  the 
year  18S6.  the  United  States,  while  they  lawfully  and  properly  con- 
tniUed  and  legislated  for  the  shores  and  territorial  waters  of  their 
newly  acquired  territory,  did  not  attempt  to  restrict  or  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  other  nations  to  navigate  and  fish  in  the  non- territorial 
waters  of  Bering  Sea  or  other  |>arts  of  the  Pacific  t)cean. 

That,  under  chaugetl  conditions  of  territorial  ownership,  and  in 
view  of  certain  new  circumstances  which  had  arisim  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  the  industry  of  jielagic  sealing  in  non  territorial 
waters,  the  Unitetl  States  reverted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  certain 
claims  bastsi  upon  the  Russian  ukase  of  1821,  which  the  United 
States,  together  with  Oreat  Britain,  hail  successfully  contested  at  the 
time  of  their  promulgation,  hut,  in  the  course  of  the  discassions 
which  have  arisen,  these  exceptional  claims  to  the  control  of  non. 
territorial  waters  were  dropjKsl,  and  in  their  place  various  unprece- 
, denied  and  indefinite  claims  have  been  put  forwani,  which  appear  to 
he  liased  upon  the  alleged  pro|>erty  in  fur  seals  as  such. 

Finally,  that.  whileOreat  Britain  has  from  the  first  strenuously  and 
constantly  opposed  all  the  foregoing  exceptional  pretensions  and 
claims,  she  has  throughout  lieen  favorably  disposed  to  the  adoption  of 
general  measures  of  control  of  the  fur  seal  fishery,  should  these  he 
found  to  lie  necessary  or  desirable  with  a view  to  the  protection  of  the 
fur  seals,  provided  that  such  measures  Ixi  equitable  and  framed  on 
just  grounds  of  common  interest,  and  that  the  adhesion  of  other 
powers  be  se«;ured  as  a guarantee  of  their  continued  and  impartial 
execution. 

The  qaesitioii  a.s  to  the  secomliiry  admission  of  evidence 
is  one  of  eonsiderahle  delicacy.  It  is  the  American  claim 
tliat  arguments  and  evidence  upon  all  the  questions  with 
which  the  arbitrators  may  have  to  deal  should  be  placed 
before  the  tribunal  by  means  of  the  case  and  eounter-ca.se. 
On  this  {mint  the  British  government  lias  yielded,  hut  un- 
der {irotest.  When  the  original  cases  were  exchanged  in 
So{)teml>er  last,  it  seems  that  the  British  statement  con- 
tained no  matter  bearing  uimn  the  question  as  to  the  right 
of  {)ro{)erty  in  the  seals  asserted  by  the  United  .States,  nor 
u{)on  the  (juestion  of  the  concurrent  regulations  which 
might  be  neces-stiry  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  herds. 
Secretary  of  State  Foster,  however,  insisted  upon  a sub- 
mission of  evidence  upon  these  jioints  in  the  original  case, 
that  it  might  he  examined  and  replied  to  in  the  counter- 
ctise.  Lord  Rosebery,  tlie  Britisli  foreign  minister,  on 
the  other  hand,  claimed  that  Great  Britain  had  the  right 
to  submit  evidence  on  the  question  of  concurrent  [irotec- 
tive  regulations  referred  to  in  article  7 of  the  treaty, 
when  that  question  came  up  for  consideration,  if  it  shoulil 
ever  do  so.  And,  as  to  the  {)ro{)crty  right  in  the  seals 
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claimed  by  the  United  States,  that,  he  contended,  was  a 
(|nestion  of  law  and  not  of  fact.  He  yielded,  however,  to 
Secretary  Foster,  whose  determined  attitude  threatened  to 
stop  negotiations  altogether  at  this  point.  And  the  Brit- 
ish counter-case,  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
tective regulations  (if  any)  which  may  be  necessary,  says; 

Tliei^vernuieDt  of  ber  Britannic  majesty  have  adduced  these  argu 
ments  under  protest,  and  without  prejudice  to  their  contention  that 
the  arbitrators  cannot  enter  ui>on  or  consider  the  question  of  the  pro 
|K>sed  international  regulations  until  they  have  adjudicated  u|ain  the 
five  questions  enumerated  in  article  U,  upon  which  they  are  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  re<iuired  to  give  a distinct  decision,  and  uism  the 
determination  of  which  alone  de|a'iid  the  questions  whether  they 
shall  enter  u|)on  the  subject  of  regulations. 

It  is  also  stateil  in  the  same  instrument,  that  the  laws  of  natural 
history  and  the  common  interests  of  mankind  have  no  liearing  u|M.m 
or  relevance  in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  pro 
tectionor  pro|)erty  claimed  by  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  nations 

C’laims  for  diiniiiges  are  filed  by  botb  parties.  By  the 
United  State.s,  for  los.ses  in  revenue  and  in  reduced  catches 
of  the  Ala.skan  Comnterciul  company;  and  by  Great 
Britain,  for  losses  on  the  part  of  vessel  owners  due  to  seiz- 
ures by  United  States  cruisers,  and  to  suspension  of  the 
sealing  industry. 

With  what  varied  arguments  the  respective  sides  will  be 
upheld  before  the  arbitrators,  and  with  what  legal  acumen 
and  rhetorical  skill  those  arguments  will  be  enforced,  can 
be  learned  only  by  watching  the  proceedings  in  ojien  court. 
The  arbitrators  and  counsel  on  both  sides  rejiresent  the 
highest  legal  skill  obtainable — men  whom  the  jiresident  of 
the  court,  in  bis  opening  remarks,  referred  to  as  ••dis- 
tinguished for  their  profound  acquirements  and  singular 
jierspicacity.” 

Some  of  the  English  newspapers,  e.  g.,  the  London 
Slanilard,  the  Daily  ( hronicle,  and  the  St.  Jame»'  Gazette, 
have  commented  unfavorably  upon  the  alleged  use,  by  the 
United  States,  of  arguments  based  ujion  the  mistransla- 
tions and  otherwise  falsified  data  supplied  by  Ivan  Ue- 
troff,  the  supposed  Alaskan  e.vpert.  But,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  errors  of  translation  were  detected  soon  after 
their  commission;  and  the  erroneously  translated  docu- 
ments, togetlier  with  the  arguments  based  thereon,  were 
withdrawn. 

A little  more  than  half  of  the  IciOO.OOO  appropriated  by 
congress  to  defray  the  exjieuses  of  tlie  arbitration  had 
been  expended  by  March  111;  but  this  covered  a full  pay- 
ment of  the  allowances  to  the  American  arbitrators,  agents, 
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and  ('ounscd,  iuid  part  of  tlioircx]HMiscs.iis  well  as  the  "'ostof 
preparinj:  tlie  case  and  counter-case,  collecting  evideTice. 
printing,  etc.  One-half  of  the  e.\|>en.ses  of  the  <'onrt  of 
arbitnition,  with  the  expense  uc(!ount  of  the  American 
eommis.sion,  is  thus  about  all  that  remains  chargeable  to 
the  apjiropriation  for  carrying  out  the  j)rovisions  of  the 
tnjjitv. 

'I’lio  vioiliiM  viv^ndi  concluded  on  April  18,  1892.  by  its 
own  terms  continues  in  force  “during  the  jM'ndency  of 
the  arbitration.”  No  renewal  is  therefore  necessary  at 
present.  It  will,  however,  l>e  neeessiiry  to  patrol  the  dis- 
])uted  waters  again;  and  the  matter  is  already  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  navy  dej)artment  at  Washington. 
Owing  to  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  Hawaiian 
question,  ami  the  elaborate  naval  program  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Columbian  celebrations,  the  numl)er  of 
vessels  immediately  available  for  northern  service  is 
smaller  than  usual.  It  is  rc])orted  that  as  early  as  .March  1, 
a large  steamer  was  seen  to  enter  Bering  Sea.  She  is  sup- 
pose<l  to  be  the  AU-vamlpr,  which  cleareil  from  San  Fran- 
eis<‘o  January  2.5  la.st.  ostensibly  to  catch  seals  in  .lapaneso 
waters.  The  Alexander  was  formerly  the  James  Hamilton. 
I.x’iris,  and  was  captui’cd  in  August,  1H91,  while  operating 
in  Hussian  waters,  but  was  subsequently  restored  to  her 
owners.  The  ves.sel  has  been  fitted  up  at  great  cost,  and 
carries  a well  armed  crew  of  eighty  men.  Her  destination 
is  supposed  to  l)e  the  American  and  llnssian  rookeries. 

The  Canadian  government  ha.s  apj)nq)riateil 
to  be  apportioned  out  as  indemnity  for  los.ses  to  those 
sealers  whose  ojKo-ations  w'cre  sup})re.s.seil  last  year  through 
the  enforcement  of  the  modus  rirendi.  'I’he  awards  vary 
from  *2<M)  to  ¥lO,l>{t(l.  .\ltogether  forty-four  claims  were 
filed,  but  only  twentv-five  were  allowed. 

.Senator  Slierman  s bill,  introduced  on  December  20  last, 
anil  referred  to  the  senate  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, extending  to  the  waters  of  the  north  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  provisions  of  the  statutes  fortlie  protection  of  the  seals, 
was  reported  back  and  passed  on  .January  18.  'I'he  pres- 
ent liiw  applies  only  to  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea:  and  the 
exttmsion  of  its  provisions  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  danger  of  excessive  de])redations  is  equally  great  in  the 
watei's  of  the  north  Pacific. 

The  differences  between  Uussia  and  Fngland  over  the 
seizure  of  Canadian  sealers  by  the  Uussian  cruiser  Zahiaka 
hist  Slimmer,  are  still  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion. The  indignation  aroused  in  (.'anada  by  the  stories 
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of  ill-treatment  of  the  crews  of  thccanturetl  vessels,  was  but 
little  allayed  by  the  semi-ofticial  exi)lanations  of  the  Hus- 
siaii  press.  A siHH'ial  commission  was  formed  in  the  Uiis- 
sian  foreign  office  alwiit  .January  1 last,  to  consider  the 
matter  in  all  its  pbascs.  At  the  close  of  the  (piarter 
(March  Hi),  the  reply  of  the  Russian  government  to  the 
Hritisb  coni)>biints  bad  not  been  offieiallv  received;  but, 
on  recommendation  of  the  siKM'ial  commission  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  proposed  a tem- 
jwrary  arrangement  for  the  jiresent  year,  under  wbieb 
scaling  shall  be  prohibited  within  ten  miles  off  the  main- 
land coast  of  Kamchatka  and  within  thirty  miles  off  the 
islands  in  the  Asiatic  half  of  Bering  Sea.  The  ten-mile 
limit,  it  is  sai«l,  is  the  e.xact  distance  which  the  female 
seals  swim  out  from  land  to  find  food  for  their  young. 
The  attitude  taken  by  the  Russian  foreign  office  on  this 
point  has,  of  course,  an  important  liearing  n}H)n  the 
British  contention  as  to  the  international  validity,  for  all 
purposes,  of  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit.  It  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  bears  directly  u]>on  the  United  States  claim  to 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  seal  herds  wherever  fouiul 
outside  the  ordinary  limit. 

'I'he  recent  clo.se  season  arrangements  caused  the  sealers 
who  ventured  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  to  eonfuie 
their  jmaching  almost  exclusively  to  the  western  half  of 
Bering  S(>a.  As  a result,  the  seal  catch  of  the  Ihissiaii 
company  fell  from  HU. 000  in  1H!I1  to  20, IKK)  in  181)2.  'I'lie 
lute  seizures  of  British  vessels,  the  Russian  authorities 
assert,  were  justilied  by  the  irregular  and  evasive  entries 
in  their  log  books,  and  by  the  fact  that  fully  ninety-two 
per  cent  of  their  catches  consisted  of  female  seals,  whose 
destruction  must  have  a serious  effect  upon  the  j)ropaga- 
tion  of  the  herds. 

THK  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

QNE  of  the  most  important  foreign  events  of  the  first 

ipiarterof  IHllH,  was  the  overturn  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  Hawaii,  which  has  international  interest  from  the 
establishment  of  a temporary  .\merican  proteetorate,  the 
proposals  for  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  concern  which  several  powerful  nations 
manife.st  over  the  situation.  'J'he  transaction  Inis  also 
some  importance  to  general  history  as  involving  the  main- 
tenance or  extinction  of  an  independent  government. 

History  of  the  Islaiuls.— The  Hawaiian  king- 
dom, better  known  as  the  .Sandwich  Islands,  con- 
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sisteil  of  eleven  islitnils  ami  islets,  of  which  but  seven 
are  inhabited.  Of  these,  Hawaii  is  the  largest,  with 
3.!i*)0  sijUiire  miles;  Maui  and  Kauai  are  next  in  order;  and 
Oahu  is  fourth,  with  only  ddO  square  miles  of  area;  but 
the  la-st  named  derives  special  in^Kjrtance  as  containing 
Honolulu,  the  capital,  a city  having  :i5.00()  inhabitants 
and  enjoying  an  extraordinary  foreign  commerce.  'I'he 
totd  area  of  the  islands  is  0,077  square  miles;  and  their 
]K)[)ulution  in  round  numbers  100.000,  of  whom  only  about 
40, (HH)  are  of  native  stock.  The  group  lies  just  below  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  but  its  climate  is  exceptionally  fine,  the 
extremes  of  tcmiierature  being  57"  and  90°,  and  the  mean 
08.5°.  All  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the 
largest  consbintlv  active  volcano  in  the  world,  Kilauea, 
whose  bulk  is  estimated  to  be  l..‘K)0  times  that  of  Vesuvius, 
is  situated  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  with  a general  height 
of  4,040  feet,  though  the  summit  crater  of  Manna  Loa  is 
bl.OtH)  feet  above  tlio  sea  level.  This  has  become  one  of 
the  show  ])laces  of  the  world;  and  large  nundicrs  of  tour- 
ists and  winter  residents  are  annually  attracted  to  the 
islands  to  see  and  enjoy  their  picturesque  scenery,  delight- 
ful climate,  and  delicious  fruits.  The  chief  product  of 
the  cluster,  however,  is  sugar,  the  growth  of  the  cane  hav- 
ing been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  of 
1875  with  the  C'nited  States.  About  ♦oO.OOli.OOO  is  in- 
vested here  in  this  and  other  industries,  of  which  at  least 
three-fourths  are  the  projierty  of  American  citizens.  'I’he 
commerce  of  the  islands  is  said  to  be  greater,  in  jiropor- 
tion  to  population,  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

'I'he  Hawaiian  Islands  occupy  a position  that  has  no  ]iar- 
allel  on  the  globe.  A circle  described  about  Honolulu  us 
a center,  witli  the  distance  from  that  jiort  to  >San  I'ran- 
cisco  (2.100)  ndles  as  a radius,  includes  ii])on  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  I’acific  no  other  island  or  group  of  importance 
to  commerce,  travel,  or  a naval  estahlishment.  \\'ithin  a 
circuit  whose  diameter  is  nearly  erjiial  to  one-sixth  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  Hawaii  reigns  solitary,  the 
queen  of  the  central  Pacific.  'I’his  unique  fact,  couided 
with  the  location  of  the  group  at  the  crossing  of  the  great 
steamship  routes  from  all  Pacific  ports  of  the  western 
hemisphere  to  China,  Japan,  and  Australasia,  accounts,  in 
large  part,  for  the  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  the 
recent  revolution  hy  several  of  the  leading  commercial  and 
naval  powers. 

'I’he  American  missionaries  of  Christianity  reached 
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thm*  isliinds  in  1830,  ainl  Inive  since,  with  their  tlcsceinl- 
Hiits,  been  influential  in  tlieirciviliziition  and  jiovernnient. 
They  gave  tiie  peoj)le  a written  language,  and,  in  due  time, 

11  coj)ioii8  i)erio<lical  and  jiennanent  literature.  'I'liere  are 
now  in  Hawaii  seventy  churches,  with  a inemhershin  of 
about  7,000,  and  178  schools,  with  10,000  pupils,  includ- 
ing a college,  seminaries,  and  a theological  school.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  po])ulation  attend  church  regularly.  The 
percentage  of  children  in  the  schools  is  larger  than  in  any 
American  state;  and  ninety-live  jK-r  cent  of  the  adults 
and  youth  of  the  islands  can  read  and  write. 

Honolulu  has  electric  lights,  strwd,  cars,  and  other  mod- 
ern improvements.  'I’he  islands  have  a postal  .savings 
bank  system,  about  100  miles  of  steam  railway,  and  many 
and  excellent  inter-island  steamships,  and  are  amply  sup- 
plied with  telegraphs  and  telephones.  The  nation  has  a 
public  debt  of  only  ♦•‘l.IWl.OtM),  and  the  property  tax  is 
usually  but  one  per  cent. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  named  from  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, who  also  gave  his  name  to  oiir  well  known  edible, 
were  discovered  in  1778  by  Captain  Cook,  who  lost  his  life 
upon  one  of  them  the  next  year  in  a battle  with  the  na- 
tives. Each  island  had  then  its  petty  chief;  but  in  170a 
all  were  consolidated  under  Kamehameha  I.  as  king. 
Great  Britain  seized  the  grouj)  in  1843,  but  restored  it 
under  a convention  with  France  which  recognized  its  in- 
dependent sovereignty.  The  United  States  soon  after- 
ward sent  a resident  commissioner  as  its  representative, 
and  has  ever  since  maintainetl  close  relations  with  the 
government  and  peojtle.  A constitution,  considerably 
modeled  upon  that  of  the  American  republic,  was  granted 
by  Kamehameha  III.  in  1840;  and  new  constitutions  were 
proclaimed  in  1853  and  18(>4.  Upon  the  death  of  Kame- 
nameha  V.  in  1873,  who  left  neither  heirs  nor  nominated 
successor,  Lnnalilo  was  elected  king  under  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  people,  hut  died  the  next  year,  when  the  High 
Chief  David  Kalakana,  after  some  disturbance,  was  sim- 
ilarly elevated  to  the  throne.  Kalakaua's  motto  was  “Ha- 
waii for  the  Hawaiians;”  and  his  attempts  to  return  to  the 
ancient  ways  and  restore  power  to  the  natives,  resulted  in 
so  much  per-sonal  and  national  degeneracy,  and  so  many 
aggressions  upon  the  constitution,  that  a bloodless  but 
elfective  revolution  occurred  at  the  capital  in  .June.  1887. 
He  was  com])elled  to  dismiss  his  ministry  and  substitute  a 
cabinet  nominated  to  him;  also  to  eject  the  obnoxious 
ollicials,  to  pledge  himself  no  longer  to  interfere  in  the 
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lc;;islativc  elcjctions,  hmiI  to  give  tlio  nation  a lit)eralizecl 
anil  amended  constitution,  which  was  si>;ncd  hy  him  on 
the  10th  of  July.  He  died  in  San  Francisco,  t'al.,  Janu- 
ary 20,  ISOl,  soon  after  lauding  for  liis  second  tour  in  the 
United  State.s,  naming  as  his  successor  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Lydia  Kamakeha  Liliuokalani,  the  now  deposed 
queen. 

The  ReTolation  of  January,  1893.— Kalakana 
was  peacefully  succeeded  by  the  Princess  Liliuokalani,  the 
widow  of  John  O.  Dominis,  an  American,  who  had  been 
TOvernor  of  Oahu  and  Maui.  A young  girl  of  native  and 
Scottish  origin,  the  Princess  Victoria  Kaweiku  Kaiulani, 
daughter  of  the  queen’s  sister.  Princess  Likelike,  and  a 
Honolulu  Scotchman  named  A.  S.  Cleghorn,  became  the 
heiress  apparent,  the  first  person  of  mixed  blood  to  l>o 
in  the  succession  to  the  Hawaiian  crown.  The  queen 
begun  her  reign  hopefully  for  the  people,  but  soon 
developed  aggressive  if  not  tyrannical  tendencies.  A 
constitutional  question  was  raised  at  once  by  her 
appointment  of  a ministry,  instead  of  continuing  tliat 
of  her  brother;  but  she  was  supported  in  this  by  the  su- 

fireme  court  of  the  kingdom.  Her  cabinet  proved  popu- 
ar  and  was  faithful  to  the  constitution,  thus  often  stjind- 
ing  by  necessity  in  opposition  to  the  queen.  She  resolved 
to  force  a cabinet  crisis,  and,  early  in  January  last,  a reso- 
lution of  want  of  confidence  in  the  cabinet  was  moved  by 
one  of  her  partisans,  and  pas.sed  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly by  a majority  of  one.  The  doctrine  of  ministerial 
responsibility  in  Hawaii  was  recognized  for  the  first  time 
by  the  revised  constitution  of  1887;  and  the  cabinet  luwl 
no  choice  but  to  resign.  A new  one,  presumed  to  bo  com- 
posed solely  of  her  tools,  was  named  at  once  by  the  queen. 
It  consisted  of  Samuel  Parker,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs; W.  11.  Cornwell,  minister  of  finance;  John  F.  (lol- 
bnrn,  minister  of  the  interior;  and  Arthur  F.  Peterson, 
attorney-general.  It  is  well  to  put  these  gentlemen  upon 
permanent  record,  since  it  was  their  final  refusal  to  obey 
the  queen’s  unconstitutional  requirements,  that  precipitated 
the  revolution. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  Hawaii  consists  of  two 
chamliers — the  upper  house  or  chamber  of  nobles,  elec- 
tive since  1887,  but  before  that  year  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  the  house  of  repre-sentatives,  which  has  al- 
ways l)een  elective.  Each  branch  has  twenty-four  meni- 
Iters.  and  the  legislature  is  unique  in  this,  that  the  hoinses 
S't,  debate,  and  vote  together.  Otdy  this  department  of 
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tho  government  is  conij)etent  to  iimond  the  constitunon, 
and  the  former  power  of  absolute  veto  by  the  crown  be- 
came, in  1887,  a conditional  iiegative,  which  might  be  an- 
nulled by  a two-tbirds  vote  in  the  lessembly.  Notwith- 
standing these  constitutional  provisions,  a movement  in 
intent  and  elfect  revolutionary  was  begun  near  the  close  of 
last  year  by  the  queen  and  her  advisers.  A new  constitu- 
tion was  ])rcpared,  which  practically  reverted  to  the  Kala- 
kauan  idea  of  “Hawaii  for  the  Ilawaiians.”  It.s  contents 
have  not  yet  been  divulged,  and  the  stiitcments  concern- 
ing it  are  conflicting.  The  new  revolutionary  party  de- 
clare that  it  would  disfranchise  every  white  man  in  the 
country  not  wedded  to  a native  woman,  and  would  place 
the  government  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Kana- 
kas. The  queen’s  adherents  aver  that  it  simply  requires 
foreigners  to  be  naturalized  before  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  citizenshi]).  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  a 
reactionary  measure;  and  one  of  the  queen’s  officers,  in 
Chicago,  fll.,  when  the  storm  broke,  admitted  that  it  was 
“a  restoration  of  the  constitution  under  which  the  Ha- 
waiian people  had  been  governed  by  King  Kalakaua”  un- 
til the  new  and  more  liberal  order  of  things  was  forced 
upon  him.  Mr.  Evans  plausibly  states  also  that  “it  was 
in  compliance  with  the  almost  unanimous  demand  of  the 
natives,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  of  tM'o-thirds 
of  the  voters  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  queen  intended  to 
return  to  the  original  constitution.”  lie  avers  that  the 
later  instrument  of  1887  disfranchised  the  native  element; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  relations  have  for  years  been  some- 
what strained  between  this  portion  of  the  population  and  the 
'orcigners,  who  have  finally  come  to  outnumber  the  na- 
tives in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two.  Within  less  than  six 
years,  five  petty  native  uprisings  have  occurred ; and  in  1889 
a small  body  seized  tlic  government  house  in  Honolulu, 
but  were  easily  ejected,  and  the  incipient  insurrection  was 
quelled.  Since  the  queen’s  accession  two  years  ago,  she 
has  favored  her  race  as  much  as  she  could,  and  great  cor- 
rui)tion  in  public  affairs  has  resulted.  During  the  last 
session  of  the  legi.slature.  her  parti.siins,  in  alliance  with 
an  opium  ring,  succeeded  in  passing  a generally  obnoxi- 
ous law  for  licensing  the  importation  and  sale  of  the  drug; 
and  a i)romised  bribe  of  ^.^OO.OOO  with  a telegraph  cable  to 
the  islands,  secured  for  the  Eouisiana  lottery  the  legali- 
zation of  a branch  in  Hawaii.  'I’lie  latter  law  was  voted 
by  all  the  native  members,  aided  by  a single  white  legisla- 
tor. The  queen  signed  both  measures  against  many  pro- 
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tests;  and  the  foreign  sections  were  already  fully  ripe  for 
revolution. 

The  lottery  bill  was  ^)assed  on  January  12  lust.  .\t  noon 
on  the  14th,  the  queen  s chamberlain  prorogued  the  leg- 
islature. It  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  new  constitu- 
tion formally  lieforo  it;  but  a draft  of  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  William  White,  a native  country  member  and  a leader 
of  the  queen’s  party.  At  once,  noon  the  prorogation,  he 
and  his  fellow  jiartisans,  followed  by  a large  native  rab- 
ble, moveti  to  the  palace,  and,  in  pursuance  of  j)recon- 
certe<l  arrangements,  presented  the  draft  with  a petition 
that  it  be  at  once  jjroclaimed  to  the  people.  The  queen 
retired  to  the  blue  room  of  the  palace,  to  hold  nominal 
consultation  with  her  cabinet.  Ministers  J’eterson  and 
Colburn  at  once  declined  to  give  their  signatures  to  an  act 
subversive  of  Ilawaiiati  liljcrties;  and  after  some  hesita- 
tion their  colleagues  also  refused,  although  the  only  native 
among  them,  Mr.  Parker,  was  at  first  willing  to  sign  the 
document.  The  qut'cn  was  angered  beyond  control  at  the 
unexj>ectcd  check  to  her  plans.  Striking  the  table  with 
clinened  fist  she  exclaimed,  “tJentlemen,  I give  you  till  2 
this  afternoon.  If  you  do  not  sign  that  constitution,  1 
shall  "o  out  on  the  jiahme  steps  and  proclaim  it  myself.” 
She  then  addressed  the  crowd  in  e.vcited  terms,  declaring 
that  her  ministers  had  betrayed  her,  when  threats  against 
them  arose,  and  all  but  one  retreated  from  the  palace.  At 
2 o’cloc-k  they  failed  to  return;  when  the  queen  sent  for 
them,  and,  under  taunts  of  cowardice,  they  confronted  her 
again,  but  were  still  firm  in  their  refusal  to  sanction  her 
acts  of  nsurpation.  She  repaired  to  an  ujqier  balcony  and 
again  harangued  the  natives,  who  now  formed  a great  and 
restless  mob.  A native  legislator  mounted  the  palace  ste|)s 
and  cried,  “These  ministers  who  have  betrayed  our  queen 
should  be  dragged  out  of  here  and  torn  limt  from  limb;’’ 
but  the  luckless  ofiicials  had  again  fied.  At  4 o'clock 
Liliuokalani  returned  to  the  throne-room  and  addressed 
briefly  the  legislators  and  others  assembled  there,  nroinis- 
ing  the  constitution  in  a few  days  and  advising  them  to 
go  peaceably  and  quietly  home.  A native  member  began 
a loud  and  Infiammatory  appeal,  but  was  sup|)ressed,  and 
the  throng  began  to  disjierse. 

Meanwhile  the  news  had  rapidly  circulated  through  the 
little  capital  that  a cotip  d Hat  was  in  progress  at  the 
palaire.  The  ministers  themselves,  now  turning  fully 
against  the  queen,  inquired  a.s.siduously  what  support  they 
should  receive  in  their  resistance  to  her  demands.  After 
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tlu!  first  interview  with  lior  iind  tlicir  retreat  from  the 
piihice,  tliey  instijrateil  a meeting  of  prominent  residents 
at  the  otiicc  of  W.  0.  White,  an  attorney,  where  sixty 
jwrsons  signed  a pledge  of  support  to  the  cabinet,  ap- 
jwinted  a committee  of  public!  safety,  nnml>ering  thirteen, 
and  called  a mass  convention  at  tnc  armory  for  the  next 
day,  which  was  Sunday.  Saturday  night  and  the  Sabbath 
were  occupied  almost  continuously  by  the  committee  in 

perfecting  the  plans 
of  revolution.  The 
public  meeting  was 
lield  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  Kifles  armory, 
w h i c h was  paekM 
with  an  ordeny  but 
determined  multi- 
tude. The  commit- 
tee of  public  safety 
reported  preliminary 
measures,  which  were 
approved; and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  in 
condemnation  of  the 
queen's  policy,  au- 
thorizing  such  fur- 
ther measures  as 
might  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  resisting  it. 

On  the  next  day — 
Monday,  January  10 
— the  decisive  act  of 
revolution  was  ac- 
complished in  the  is- 
sue of  a proclamation 
by  the  committee,  declaring  tliat  “the  Hawaiian  mon- 
archical system  of  government  is  hereby  abrogated.  Pro- 
visiona’  government  for  the  control  and  management  of 
public  affairs  and  the  protection  of  public  jieacc,  is  hereby 
established,  to  exist  until  terms  of  union  with  the  United 
States  of  .\merica  have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon.” 
The  queen,  her  favorite,  Marshal  Wilson,  and  the  ministry 
were  deposed;  all  other  officers  were  requested  to  remain 
at  their  posts.  .\:i  executive  council  of  four  was  consti- 
tuted. comprising  .lurlge  S.  H.  Dole,  president  of  the 
council  ami  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  J.  A.  King, 
minister  of  the  interior;  P.  C.  Jones,  minister  of  finance, 
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who  hxs  since  resiffiied  his  portfolio  from  ill  health;  and 
\V.  U.  Smith,  attorney-f'eneral.  All  of  these  are  ol 
American  birth  or  extraction. 

Saskoko  BAi,l,AltD  Dole.  ])resident  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, »a.s  Isirn  in  Honolulu,  of  American  parents,  in  1844.  His 
(•rents  were  mi.s.sionaries.  and  lan<Usl  in  Honolulu  in  1840,  aft«-r  a 
long  journey  from  Maine.  Mr  Dole  rect-ived  his  early  education  at 
the  Puljttban  college,  and  there  chose  the  profession  of  the  law.  His 
father  was  in  moderate  circumstances.  au<l  he  earntsl  enough  money 
hintself  m come  to  college  in  America.  He  entered  Williams  college 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  took  a general  course  for  a year.  Then 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  William  Brigham,  of  Boston,  and  con- 
tinue<l  his  studies  there  for  a year.  He  was  then  admittetl  to  the  bar, 
and  S(M>n  after  this  returned  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  at 
once  a<lmitte<l  to  the  bar  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  and  practice<l  his 
pn>fe:«ion  as  alaywer  until  1887.  when  he  waselevate<l  to  the  supreme 
Iwnch  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  married  in  1873  to  Miss  .Anna  1’. 
Cate,  of  Massachusetts. 

During  his  residence  in  the  islands,  he  has  lieen  an  interested  ob- 
server of  jMilitical  events.  In  1884  he  Ijecame  a memlwr  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  which  he  was  relumed  five  years  later.  He  took  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  is-fonn  movement  which  culminated  in  the  revolution 
of  1887,  and  was  a ineml>er  of  the  executive  committw  of  the  Ha- 
waiian legislature  and  restrained  much  rash  action  advm-attsl  by  its 
iilher  memliers.  He  is  descrilied  as  a man  of  the  utmost  integrity, 
and  of  great  firmness  and  decision. 

An  advisory  council  of  fourteen  wa.s  also  named,  which 
should  have  general  legislative  authority,  and,  jointly  with 
the  executive  council,  be  empowered  to  remove  any  inem- 
ta-r  of  either  council,  or  fill  any  official  vacancy.  A vol- 
unteer force  was  called  out,  which,  with  those  who  had 
already  been  a-ssernbling  during  the  previous  two  days, 
amounted  to  about  500  tolerably  well  armed  men.  A force 
of  marines  was  landed  from  the  United  States  man-of-war 
Hoxton,  Captain  0.  C.  Wiltse,  with  two  field  jiieces  itnd  a 
gatling  gun,  to  protect  the  Americitn  legation  and  con- 
sulate. A i>aid  detachment  of  100  men  was  organizetl  by 
the  new  government  for  guard  duty. 

The  queen  hatl  400  men  underarms,  with  a hatterv  of 
gatlings;  but  decided  to  surrender  without  bloodshed. 
.She  retired  from  the  palace  to  her  private  residence  on 
Washington  place,  where  a native  guard  of  honor  was 
provitled  for  her;  her  personal  property  in  the  palace  was 
collected  and  sent  to  her;  the  new  administration  was  iii- 
stalletl  in  the  government  building;  and  the  revolution  was 
a fact  accomplished.  The  next  day  a native  policeman, 
Httcni[)ting  to  stojta  wagon  with  ammunition  for  the  jiro- 
visioiial  trtwijts,  was  slightly  wounded  by  a pistol-shot  from 
one  of  its  conductors;  but,  apart  from  this  incident,  all  has 
remained  quiet  at  Honolulu,  and,  so  far  as  heard  from, 
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elsewhere  in  the  islands.  The  representatives  of  foreign 
gmernnionts  at  the  capital  promptly  recognized  the  new 
as  the  government  de  f ado; tha  British  minister 
resident  alone  evincing  some  hesitation;  and  there  seems 
to  be  a general  acquiescence  in  the  situation  among  the 
influential  classes  in  the  late  kingdom.  ® 

The  Question  of  Annexation.— The  relations  of 
Hawaii  with  the  Liiited  States  have  always  l>een 
closer  than  with  any  other  country.  Honolulu  is 
twice  as  far  from  Amstralia  as  from 'America,  and  more 
than  tw;ice  as  far  from  China.  The  only  trans-oieanic 
steamsliip  line  touching  there  is  from  the  United  States 
Ainety-one  and  u-lialf  per  cent  of  all  exports  from  the 
islands  come  to  the  United  States  shores;  from  which  are 
sent  eighty-two  per  cent  of  all  their  imports.  Their 
heavy  judustnea  are  almost  e.xchisivoly  ow?»ed  bv  Ameri- 
cans.  Only  two  per  cent  of  the  iiresent  population  are  of 
^aiikee  birth  or  stock,  but  tlieso  form  by  far  the  most  en- 
terprising,  industrious,  and  influential  part  of  the  Hawai- 
ian jH'ople.  The  I’ortiigiiese.  numbering  more  than  four 
tunes  as  iiiaiiv,  the  Ceniians,  more  than  half  as  many,  even 
the  better  cla.s.s  of  the  British  (about  in  numlier) 

and  other  foreigners  on  the  ground,  readily  recognize  the 
lotyil  supremacy  of  the  Aniericans,  and  concede  the  emin- 
ent propriety,  if  not  of  direct  anne.xation  to,  vet  of  closer 
relations  with,  the  I nited  States.  The  matorial  future 
of  the  islands,  indeed,  is  intimately  bound  iiii  with  their 
relations  to  the  latter  country,  since  their  hopes  of  nrogress 
depend,  to  a large  extent,  upon  the  completion  of  the  .\ica- 
nigua  ship  canal,  ;i,800  miles  distant,  through  wliich 
there  will  pass,  it  is  estimated,  at  least  ten  millions  of 
ocean-going  tonnage  jicr  aniiiiin,  one-tenth  of  which  will 
call  at  Honolulu. 

Since  theadyentof  the  missionaries  in  1820,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  have  been  much  under  American  influence 
and  their  first  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  made  in 
18'vh.  In  1842,  the  king  offered  another;  but  .Mr  Web- 
ster,  theii  secretary  of  state,  did  not  think  it  iiecessarv 
while  he  hipi  down  a rule  which  it  is  well  to  recall  now’ 
that  tlie  L luted  States  are  more  interested  in  the  fate  of 
the  islands  and  their  governinent  than  any  other  nation 
can  be.  Seven  years  later  a reciprocity  treaty  was  niade 
and  a second  in  187.5,  from  which  great  jirosperity  to  the 
island  industries  has  resulted,  especially  in  the  production 
of  sugar.  In  fifteen  years  Hawaiian  exports  to  the  United 
States  rose  from  «i2, j0(),000  to  815,000,000;  and  imports 
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from  tlie  same,  from  ♦1.275,000  to  ♦o  000,000.  In  1887 
the  island  government  made  a free  concession  for  seven 
yeiirs  to  the  United  States  of  a site  for  a naval  coaling 
stiition  at  Pearl  Harbor,  nine  miles  from  Ilotiolulu,  with  a 
railway  connecting  the  two  points.  It  is  a most  eligible 
uosition,  spacious  enough  to  float  the  navies  of  the  world: 
hut  it  would  cost  half  a million  to  cut  a sufficient  channel 
through  the  coral  reef  now  barring  it.  ami  the  friendly 
offices  of  Hawaii  have  not  l>een  further  utilized.  Witfi 
the  balance  of  trade,  it  will  be  observed,  immensely  in 
favor  of  Hawaii,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  have 
always  been  of  the  utmost  friendliness;  each  has  main- 
tained a minister  resident  at  the  capital  of  the  other;  and 
King  Kalakaiia,  on  his  visits  to  the  Great  Republic,  was 
treated  with  marked  ilistinction. 

.\  proposal  for  anuexatiou  to  the  United  States  or  an 
American  protectorate  is  by  no  means  a new  element  in 
Hawaiian  politics  or  Washington  statesmanship.  Forty 
years  ago  the  Hawaiian  autonomy  was  threatened  by  a 
tluro|>ean  power,  when  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  notified 
the  world  that  “if  any  foreign  connection  is  to  be  formed, 
the  geographical  position  of  these  islands  indicates  that  it 
it  should  be  with  us.”  About  this  time,  it  is  said,  a treaty 
of  annexation  was  actually  prepared,  but  defeated  by  the 
death  of  the  king.  In  1880  Secretary  Hlaine  supplied  an 
important  histone  and  explanatory  note  as  follows; 

"This  government  has  on  previous  occasions  been  brought  fa<;o 
to  face  with  the  question  of  a protectorate  over  the  Ha- 
waiian group.  It  has.  a.s  often  as  it  arose,  bisui  set  aside  in  the  in- 
terest of  such  commercial  union  and  such  reciprocity  of  lx-nefit»  as 
would  give  to  Hawaii  the  highest  advantages,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  its  existence  as  a sovereign  state.’ 

For  years  the  country  has  been  virtually  under  an  Amer- 
ican protectorate.  Americans  hayo  chiefly  sujijilieil  the  min- 
isters of  government.  The  monarchy  has  of  lute  existed 
only  by  sufferance,  as  was  seen  in  1887,  in  the  ease  with 
which  Kalakaua  was  brought  to  terms,  and  recently  in  the 
tranquil  and  submissive  vacation  of  the  throne  at  the  hid- 
tling  of  an  American  junta  of  four  persons.  The  late  Jan- 
uary incident  has  been  well  described  as  not  so  much  a 
revolution  as  an  evolution.  The  weak  and  weakening 
throne  had  tottered  to  its  fall. 

The  new  government,  as  we  have  seen,  looks  distinctly 
to  annexation.  Within  five  days  after  its  formation,  a 
strong  commission  of  American  and  Knglish  Hawaiians, 
headed  by  ex-Preinier  Thurston,  the  leading  lawyer  in 

VoL  8.~a. 
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Honolulu,  wius  on  iU  wiiy  hy  spooiiil  sU'Hnior  to  the  I'nited 
Stiites  with  j)lenij)oU*ntiary  j)owers.  U])ou  arrival,  they 
declared  with  eni|)hii8i8  that  nothing  les8  than  annexation 
would  meet  the  new  conditions.  *‘\Ve  want  to  join  the 
Union.  . . An  entirely  new  system  of  government 

must  be  built  up,  and  the  only  way  is  to  have  the  United 
States  take  charge.  It  must  come  to  this,  or  the  whites 
must  leave  the  islands."  On  the  1st  of  I'ebruary  the 
provisional  authorities  at  Honolulu  made  formal  reqiie.st 
of  Mr.  John  L.  Stevens,  the  United  Sbitcs  minister  resi- 
dent there,  that  for  security  of  life  and  property  he  should 
place  the  government  under  the  j)rotection  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  his  act  received 
the  approval  of  the  Washington  government,  with  due 
cautions  as  to  any  impairment  of  Hawaiian  independence. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  consef|uently  floated  over  the  gov- 
ernment building,  continuing  there  until  the  close  of  the 
quarter,  when  (April  1)  it  wivs  withdrawn  by  direction  of 
Colonel  Blount,  the  special  commissioner  sent  by  the 
new  administration  of  President  Cleveland  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  situation  on  the  islands. 

The  Hawaiian  commission  reiiched  Washington  Fehru- 
ary  3.  On  the  next  day  they  had  audience  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and,  by  the  11th  of  that  month,  a brief  but 
comprehensive  treaty  of  annexation  had  been  negotiated. 
It  provide<l  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  their 
deijendencies,  and  the  transfer  of  all  government  prop- 
erty; for  reference  to  the  United  States  congress  of  all 
questions  of  administration,  the  provisional  government 
meanwhile  to  continue,  under  the  guidance  and  control  of 
the  United  States  commi.ssioner;  the  a.ssumption  by  the 
federal  government  at  Wiushington  of  the  Hawaiian  debt 
to  the  limit  of  ♦3.2.‘)0.000,  including  sums  due  depositors 
in  the  jrostal  savings  banks;  and  the  exclusion  of  Chinese 
laborers  now  in  Hawaii  from  “other  parts”  of  the  United 
States,  with  prohibition  of  further  immigration  of  the 
same  class  there  until  congress  should  otherwise  provide. 
The  ex-queen  umler  the  treaty  is  to  have  a life  annuity  of 
>’.20,000  so  long  as  she  accepts  the  situation;  and  the 
Princes-s  Kaiulani  a lump  sum  of  >150,000  in  satisfaction 
of  her  claims  upon  the  Hawaiian  throne. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
governments  on  the  14th  of  February;  and  on  the  next 
day  it  was  laid  before  President  Harrison  by  Secretary 
Foster,  with  a clear,  succinct  history  of  the  January  trans- 
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action,  and  a statement  of  the  policy  of  the  American 
poveriiinent.  In  closing,  Mr.  Foster  said: 

**lt  is  j^ratifyinp  tobt^able  tostato,  that,  j>ending  the  nej^otiations 
lea<Un^up  to  the  treaty  liorewilh  subinitteti,  the  undensigiietl  has 
ceivwl  sufh  assurances  fn>m  the  representatives  of  the  leading  powers 
of  the  world,  and  from  oiir  own  ministers  abroml,  as  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  incor]>oration  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  into  our 
Union  will  be  regarded  by  these  powers  w’ith  satisfaction  or  ready 
acquiescenn\ 

On  the  sjime  day  the  president  transmitted  the  treaty 
to  the  senate  with  a brief  message,  in  which  he  said: 

“It  is  quite  evident  tliat  the  monarchy  had  Itecome  effete  and  the 
queen's  (^vernment  so  weak  and  inadequate  as  to  be  the  prey  of  de- 
si^iufT  and  unscrupulous  j>ersons.  The  restoration  of  Queen  Liliu- 
okalani  to  her  throne  is  undesirable,  if  not  imjx>ssible,  and  unless 
actively  supported  by  the  United  States,  would  be  accompanied  by 
s»'rious  disaster  and  tbe  disorganization  of  all  business  inb^rests.  Tbo 
influence  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  islands  must  he  in- 
civa.sed  and  not  diminishe<l. 

“Only  two  courses  are  now  open — one,  the  establishment  of  apro- 
Uwtorate  by  the  United  States;  and  the  other,  annexation  full  and 
complete.  I think  the  latter  course,  which  has  Iteen  ailopted  in  the 
treaty,  will  he  highly  proinotive  of  the  Itest  interests  of  the  Hawaiian 
people,  and  is  the  only  one  that  will  adeciuately  secure  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

These  interests  are  not  wholly  selfi.sh.  It  is  essential  that  none  of 
the  other  great  powers  shall  secure  these  islands.  Such  a i>os.session 
would  not  consist  with  our  safety  and  with  the  jH-we  of  the  world.  This 
view  of  the  situation  is  so  apparent  and  conclusive  that  no  protest 
has  been  hearil  from  any  government  against  priK'eedings  looking  to 
annexation.  Every  foreign  representative  at  Honolulu  promptly  ac- 
knowledged the  provisional  government,  and  I think  there  is  a gen- 
eral concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the  de|x>sed  queen  ought  not  to 
be  re.stored.” 

The  announcement  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
called  forth  varied  e.xpressions  of  opinion,  favoraltle  and 
unfavorable  to  its  ratilication,  from  all  jtarts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  understood  to  command  a large  majority  in 
the  senate.  The  committee  on  foreign  relations,  to 
which  it  wa,s  referred,  and  which  had  already  been  fur- 
nished with  copies,  was  said  to  be  practically  ready  to  re- 
port it  back  favorably,  recommending  its  ratification. 
Hut  the  52d  congress  was  now  nearing  the  close  of  its  ses- 
sion; a number  of  the  regular  appropriation  and  other  im- 
portant bills  blocked  the  way  of  new  measures;  the 
minority  of  the  senate  for  partisan  purposes  decided 
against  the  transaction  of  any  more  executive  business, 
and,  without  the  votes  of  a j)ortion  of  the  minority,  the 
convention  could  not  be  ratified. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was  still  unratified.  On 
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March  9,  five  days  after  his  inauguration,  President  Cleve- 
land in  a short  message,  requested  the  return  of  the  treaty 
to  the  department  of  state,  which  was  promptly  ordered. 
A few  days  thereafter.  Colonel  James  II.  Blount,  an  ex-con- 
gressman from  (Jeorgiu.  in  the  full  confidence  of  the  presi- 
dent and  cabinet,  was  dispatched  bv  the  new  administra- 
tion as  sjKicial  commissioner  to  Hawaii,  with  Mr.  Elli.s 
Mills  of  the  state  department  as  secretary.  Mr.  Blount's 
instructions  are  somewhat  indefinite  and  flexible,  but  are 
mainly  directed  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  annexation,  and  the  sentiment  of  botli 
whites  and  natives  in  reference  thereto.  In  this  quest  he 
is  to  visit  not  only  Oahu,  where  the  capital  is  situated, 
but  other  islands  of  the  group,  and  is  to  be  assisted  by  in- 
terpreters at  discretion.  He  was  kindly  received  on  his 
arrival  at  Honolulu,  but  assumed  his  duties  with  much  re- 
ticence and  caution,  and  a conservative  report  is  expected. 

James  H.  Blocnt,  special  United  States  eommissioner  to  Hawaii, 
was  born  in  Macon,  fleorgia,  SeptcnilH^r  12,  1837,  and  represented 
the  sixth  district  of  his  native  state  in  congress  continually  from 
1872  till  March  4.  1893.  During  this  peritxl  he  was  a member  of 
several  of  the  most  important  committees,  and  had  been  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  and  on  ixmt-otfices  and  post-roads. 
A few  weeks  before  the  <‘Xj>iration  of  his  last  term  in  congress,  he 
received  an  unprecedented  tribute  from  the  members,  who,  knowing 
that  he  had  declined  a renomination,  caused  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  to  be  interrupted  to  enable  Judge  Holman,  of  .Indiana,  to  de- 
liver a eulogy  on  his  public  services.  The  feeling  address  hy  the 
“Watchdog  of  the  Treasury"  was  followed  by  sympathetic  remarks 
by  Representatives  Bland  of  Mis-souri,  Hitt  of  IllinoLs,  O’Neill  of 
Pennsylvania,  Springer  of  Illinois,  and  McCreary  of  Kentucky. 
The  purpo.se  of  Mr.  Blount's  commission  is  to  visit  the  islands  in  or- 
der to  make  a thorough  investigation  of  the  question  of  annexation. 
He  sailed  from  San  Kranrlst-o  on  March  20,  and,  so»m  after  his  arri 
val  at  Honolulu,  gave  instructions  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Unite<l 
States  marines  from  the  city,  and  for  the  hauling  down  of  the  Ameri 
can  Hag  from  the  headquarters  of  the  provisional  government.  It 
was  Ixdieveil  that  the  virtual  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  pro- 
te derate  would  enable  all  parties  directly  interested  to  attain  a 
sp<sslier  and  more  e<|uital>le  determination  of  the  question  of  the 
future  of  Hawaii. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Cleveland  eoininitted  himself  on  the 
general  policy  of  territorial  extension,  in  these  terms: 

“Maintaining,  as  I do.  the  tenets  of  a line  of  precedents  fnnii 
Wa-shington's  day,  which  pn>scrils?  entangling  alliances  with  for 
eign  statist.  1 do  not  favor  a ^xilicy  of  acquisition  of  new  and  distant 
territory  nor  the  incorporation  of  remote  interests  with  our  own.” 

These  words  tire  a possible  indication  of  the  policy  to  Ik- 
jtiir.sued  by  the  jtresent  Democratic  administration  as  re- 
gards the  question  of  Hawaiian  annexation.  It  is  a point 
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on  which  opinions  differ,  whether  all  the  advantages  that 
might  accrue  from  direct  annexation  cannot  be  practically 
secured  by  the  United  States  without  incurring  the 
we^hty  responsibilities  which  such  a step  would  involve. 

The  deposed  tjneen  also  sent  emissaries  to  Washington; 
but  they  were  impotent  to  stay  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty.  On  the  1st  of  March  the  Princess  Kaiulani  reached 
the  tJnited  States  from  England,  where  she  has  of  late 
been  perfecting  her  education,  to  intercede  for  herself  and 
the  deposed  queen.  She  was  treated  with  much  personal 
kindness;  but  her  mission  otherwise  was  fruitless.  On  the 
9th  of  March,  Liliuokalani  i.ssued  a long  manifesto  in  ex- 
planation and  protest;  but  it  had  no  marked  effect  in 
either  country. 

THE  RECIPROCITY  POLICY. 

T^\  is  still  doubtful  what  the  attitude  of  the  present 

democratic  administration  in  the  United  States  will  be 
toward  the  policy  of  reciprocity  inaugurated  by  the  51st 
congress  and  carried  out  with  remarkable  results  during 
President  Harrison’s  tenure  of  office.  Opinion  on  the 
subject  amon^  prominent  men  of  the  Democratic  party  is 
somewhat  divided.  In  the  platform  adopted  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  the  policy  is  denounced  as  a “sham.” 
lu  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Cleveland,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  direct  allusion  is  made  to  it.  That  it  will 
be  modified  in  some  respects,  there  is  every  indication — 
possibly  in  the  way  of  broadening  it  so  as  to  make  it  in- 
clude a wider  field  of  countries  and  a larger  range  of 
commodities  consumed  by  the  American  people.  How- 
ever, no  one.  Democrat  or  Republican,  has  yet  ventured  to 
suggest  a reimposition  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  which  would 
cost  domestic  consumers  of  that  necessary  of  life  some 
$60,000,000  a year. 

Among  the  unmistakable  results  which  have  followed 
the  operation  of  the  various  treaties,  as  our  readers  know, 
have  been  a cheapening  of  the  cost  of  two  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  one  of  which,  sugar,  cannot  bo  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  one-tenth 
of  the  home  demand,  while  the  other,  coffee,  cannot  be 
produced  at  all.  Further,  under  the  continued  operation 
of  the  treaties,  the  trade  returns  continue  to  show  an  in- 
creasing demand  in  certain  countries  for  the  products  of 
American  manufacture. 

Exports  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies. — Official 
figures  relating  to  trade  with  Cuba  are  now  obtaina- 
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able  to  January  31,  1803;  but  to  understand  their  fi 
significance,  wo  must  go  back  a little.  It  was  on  Septe; 
ber  1,  1801,  that  the  original,  temporary  free  li!?t  took  ( 
feet.  During  the  )'ear  following,  as  compared  with  the 
year  just  preceding,  exports  showed  an  increase  of  nearly 
18,000,000,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  agree- 
ment as  to  corn,  cornmeal,  and  wheat,  did  not  become 
operative  until  January  1,  1802,  four  months  after  the 
temporary  free  list  took  effect.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  it  was  not  until  July  1,  1802,  that  the  temporary 
schedule  was  superseded  by  the  permanent  arrangement 
which  made  large  additions  to  the  free  list  ajid  gave  to  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  other  countries,  the  ad- 
vantages of  large  reductions  in  tlie  duties  on  certain  ar- 
ticles. Even  after  July  1,  1802,  some  delay  occurred  in 
arranging  and  classifying  the  articles  covered  by  the  new 
schedule. 

The  figures  available  for  the  seven  months  ended  Jan- 
uary 31,  1893,  are  not  complete  as  to  the  articles  covered 
by  the  schedules  which  have  been  in  force  since  July  1, 
1892;  but  they  show  that  the  total  exports  of  agricultural 
implements,  books  and  maps,  corn,  wheat,  flour,  car- 
riages, tram  and  railway  cars,  coal,  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, fruits  and  nuts,  builders’  hardware,  saws  and  tools, 
steam  engines  and  machinery  not  elsewhere  specified,  sew- 
ing machines,  leather,  crude  and  refined  petroleum,  pro- 
visions and  dairy  products,  seeds  and  timber,  lumber  and 
other  manufactures  of  wood,  including  furniture, 
amounted  in  value  to  111,129,427,  this  being  an  increase 
of  ♦3,216,(!91,  or  about  41  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  exports  of  the  same  articles  during  the  seven  months 
ended  January  31,  1802,  when  the  temporary  schedule  was 
operative,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  over 
the  exjiorts  of  the  same  articles  during  the  seven  months 
ended  January  31,  1801,  before  a reciprocity  agreement 
was  concluded.  Moreover,  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
of  the  articles  mentioned  during  the  seven  months  endwl 
January  31,  1803,  was  only  8700,787  less  than  the  total 
value  of  all  articles  which  were  exported  from  the  Unite<l 
States  to  Cuba  during  tile  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 
1801. 

The  recent  expansion  in  the  total  export  trade  of  the 
Unittid  States  to  the  Latin-Anierican  countries  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  covering  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1802  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  eleven  months 
of  1801; 
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U.  8.  EXPORTS  TO  I.ATIN-A  M EKICA  X f'OC  N'T  KIES. 


Article*. I l«m . 1 iHBi 

Ajrrioultural  ImplemenU 1$  U(jN,652 

Tom I l.iSB.lia 

Wheat  Hour I.TltO.OHG  lATM  TIM 

rarrlaites  and  earn ! a.sw.HW  I aiB.oao 

C«al 

Manufacture*  of  cotton 4. 115, '42  4.510.410 

Builders’  hardware,  saws  and  UhiIs I.4H4.I35  1.H06.2T1 

SewiuB  machines "ll.Hti  eoo.OW 

steam  engines  and  machinery 7.(Ha.T04  6.884.405 

Fruits,  nuts,  hops,  and  seeds 270.787  274.515 

l/iather 58,118  40.188 

Kosin,  tar,  pitch.and  turpentine 548,876  870,290 

Keflned  petroleum 3,128.833  8.185.240 

C<dtonseed  oil  255,508  280,426 

(.’anned.  salted,  or  pickled,  and  other  ctirtsl  l>eef  and  i 

tallow 910.480:  1.082.088 

Bacon 1.250.297  840.248 

Hams 815.488  902.006 

Fresh  and  pickled  pork 1.081,888  2.188,828 

Lard  6.808.O46,  8.381.885 

Butter 707.939  768.308 

Cheese 223.707  250.742 

Refined  sugar 392.871  420.882 

Tobatxx*  and  manufacture.s  ot 853.502  976.804 

Lumber  .and  timlM-r  for  huildlnK  piir[s>ses 5.019.308  5,923.258 

Furniture  and  other  nianufa^'tuns  of  wissi 1.570..502  1.497,6ffl 

’ ToU^.  $.58,895,844  $82,802,008 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Brazil.— The  re- 

1 < 11  1 


rival  of  coinnierciiil  activity  in  Cuba  has  iiutiirally  aroused 
there  an  enthusiastic  .sentiment  favoring  a continuation 
of  the  jKilicy  under  which  the  old  restrictions  of  the 
Madrid  government  liave  been  removed.  If  we  turn  to 
South  America,  on  the  other  hand,  a somewhat  different 
picture  presents  itself.  Under  the  differing  economic 
conditions,  it  is.  perhaps,  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
advantages  of  reciprocity  observable  in  Cuba  have  not 
U'en  so  clearly  noted,  nor  so  generally  recognized,  in 
Brazil. 

There  are  considerable  sections  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  cla.sses  in  Brazil  who  attach  but  little  import- 
ance to  the  benefits  of  a free  market  in  the  United  States 
for  Brazilian  sugar.  The  total  annual  e.xport  is  only  some 
000,000  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  takes  one-half. 
The  exemption  from  duty,  however,  ajiplies  only  to  sugar 
lielow  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  a restriction  which  the 
Brazilian  refiners  do  not  favor.  Besides,  the  conclusion 
of  the  Spanish  treaty,  admitting  sugar  from  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  on  the  same  terms  as  those  conceded  to  Brazil, 
has  lieen  felt  to  diminish  the  special  benefits  secured  by 
the  latter  country.  P’urthermore,  the  free  American 
market  for  Brazilian  coffee  is  not  looked  upon  as  a suffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  exemptions  and  reductions  ac- 
corded to  United  States  jirodiicts  in  Brazil,  since,  in  any 
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case,  Brazil  has  almost  ii  moiiojHily  of  that  matket,  and  a 
liigh  American  tariff  on  Brazilian  coffee  would  affect  the 
consumer  most  of  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  imimrtation  into  Brazil 
of  hardware  from  the  United  States  under  the  treaty,  re- 
turns show  a still  greater  increa.se  in  imports  of  English 
and  German  hardware.  Freights  from  Eurtme  are  gener- 
ally lower  than  from  the  United  States,  and  English  hard- 
ware is  cheaper  than  American,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  American  hardware  is  more  than 
counterbalanced.  Some  time  a^o  a bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Brazilian  chamber  of  deputies  to  modify  the  e.xisting 
treaty  in  the  wav  of  lessening  the  special  advantages  con- 
ceded to  the  Ignited  States;  and,  although  the  bill  was 
dropped,  it  is  stated  that  negotiations  for  a revision  of  the 
convention  through  the  Brazilian  minister  at  Washington  * 
are  contemplated. 

THE  SILVER  CONFERENCE. 

'HOUGH  the  late  silver  conference  at  Brussels  ad- 
journed without  taking  definite  action,  and  even  with- 
out making  any  definite  proposal  looking  to  an  amelioration 
of  the  evils  of  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  it  was  not  without  important  results. 

The  failure  to  formulate  and  adopt  an  international  agree- 
ment caused  some  disappointment;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  primary  object  of  the  conference  was  not 
the  negotiation  of  a treaty. hut  the  discussion  of  the  mone- 
tary situation  from  the  standpoints  of  the  different  nations, 
with  a view  to  the  e.xposing  of  evils  and  the  suggestion  of 
remedies.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  conference  was 
a success.  As  a result  of  it,  the  silver  situation  the  world 
over  is  better  understood  than  ever  before,  and,  in  partic- 
ular, the  confusion  of  ideas  abroad  as  to  the  monetary 
preferences  of  the  United  States  has  been  dispelled.  In- 
stead of  simply  appearing  desirous,  from  purely  selfish 
motives,  to  unload  upon  the  market  its  vast  accumulations 
of  silver — in  which  light  alone  the  United  States  has  here- 
tofore been  regarded  by  the  financial  heads  of  some  of 
the  European  governments — this  country  is  now  seen  to 
be  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  its  desire  for  a bona  fide  in- 
crease in  the  monetary  use  of  the  white  metal.  There  are 
gold  and  silver  monometallists  in  the  United  iStates;  but 
the  great  body  of  the  American  jieople  desire  the  contin- 
ued use  of  both  gold  and  silver  under  conditions  that  will 
insure  their  permanent  parity  of  values. 
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Another  icsiilt  of  the  confcicni’o  was  a demonstration 
of  the  fact  tliat  theie  is  no  hope  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
assenting  to  the  establishment  of  an  international  ratio  or 
to  the  univeisal  opening  of  their  mints  to  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  At  the  same  time,  the  gathering 
brought  out  evidence  that  the  extreme  monomcUrllic  ideas 
pievalent  in  EmojH;  are  undergoing  some  morlification, 
and  that  theie  is  a growing  anxiety  to  see  some  action 
taken  to  lemedy  the  evils  of  the  present  silver  situation. 
In  spite  of  the  statement  of  Sir  Hivers  Wilson,  one  of  the 
British  delegates,  that  “the  English  faith  is  that  of  the 
school  of  monometallism  pure  and  simple,”  and  that 
“England  does  not  admit  that  any  other  system  than  a 
single  gohl  standard  would  bo  applicable  to  that  country,” 
a considerable  section  of  the  English  jieople  would  not  look 
unfavoiably  upon  a projiosition  for  an  inteniational  ar- 
langement  for  the  purchase  of  silver  and  the  issuing  of 
notes  against  the  stored  bullion.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  not  be  antagonistic  to  the  present  policy  of  England, 
for  the  Hank  of  England  is  by  law  permitted  to  issue 
notes  to  the  extent  of  one-ouartcr  of  its  metallic  reserve 
against  silver  bullion,  and  has  long  issued  notes  against 
the  security  of  gold  bullion  and  British  consols. 

The  present  monetary  di.stress  in  India,  the  largest 
holder  of  silver  in  the  world,  and  the  depression  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Phigland,  c.  (j.,  Lanca- 
shire, are  daily  foicing  the  matter  into  more  serious  con- 
sideration. and  affecting  public  sentiment.  An  indica- 
tion of  this  is  seen  in  the  vote  taken  February  28  in  the 
British  house  of  commons  on  a motion  of  Sir  Henry 
Tliomp.son,  Liberal-Unionist  .M.  I’,  for  North  Ilands- 
worth,  Staffordshire,  to  the  effect  that  the  British  govern- 
ment should  use  its  influence  to  bring  about  the  reas- 
sembling of  the  monetary  conference.  The  vote  stood 
229  to  against  the  motion,  Jlr.  (il.adstone  leading  in 
the  opjxisition;  but  the  mere  fact  of  a muster  of  148  votes 
in  its  favor  shows  the  presence  of  an  important  senti- 
ment, on  the  side  of  one  of  the  great  parties  at  least, 
leaning  toward  a bimetallic  policy. 

The  prospects  of  an  international  free  coinage,  and 
even  of  an  international  ratio,  may  still  be  visionary,  but 
theie  is  certainly  an  increasing  willingness  to  consiiler 
plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  silver.  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, although  both  satisfied  with  a gold  standard,  arc 
willing  to  discuss  common  monetary  action.  France 
would  prefer  not  to  increase  her  already  largo  stock  of 
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silver,  but  would  look  fiixoiaMy  upon  a leasonablc  agree- 
ment which  should  have  the  united  support  of  Great 
Hritain,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria.  A similar  dis- 
jwsition  e.\ists  in  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

England  practically  holds  the  key  to  the  situation,  and 
it  is  upon  her  action  that  future  movements  looking  to 
the  remonetization  of  silver  now  mainly  depend.  How- 
ever, she  hiis  intimated  that  she  cannot  take  the  initiative 
in  the  matter — that  must  be  done,  if  at  all,  by  the  United 
States,  under  whose  auspices  the  recent  conference  at 
Brussels  was  convoked.  If  the  United  States  will  reopen 
the  conference  with  a definite  proposal,  there  is  a wide- 
s])read  conviction  that  some  definite  action  will  be  taken. 
Should  England  and  India  join  with  the  United  States  in 
an  international  agreement  for  the  monetary  use  of  silver 
at  some  ratio  to  gold,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Germany, 
Russia,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy  would  accede  to  the  ar- 
rangement, in  which  ca.se  the  action  of  the  other  nations 
would  be  of  little  moment. 

It  still  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
refusal  of  the  late  United  States  congress  to  repeal  the 
Sherman  silver  jnirclnise  act  of  18*J0.  As  the  reader 
knows,  this  act  has  failed  in  its  object;  and  the  price  of 
silver,  instead  of  rising  or  even  maintiiining  its  level,  has 
stcailily  declined  to  the  lowest  point  on  record,  the  silver 
in  the  American  dollar  now  being  worth  only  about  sixty- 
four  cents.  Tlio  majority  of  Rcjniblicans,  and  a large 
section  of  the  DcincKTatic  party,  are  in  favor  of  reversing 
the  jiolicy  which  throws  upon  the  United  States  the  main 
burden  and  risk  of  artificially  supporting  the  market  for 
silver.  At  the  Brussels  conference  it  was  stated  that  in 
case  of  the  powers  failing  to  reach  a definite  arrangement, 
the  Sherman  law  would  likely  be  repealed.  Such  a step, 
it  was  thought,  would  have  a powerful  influence  ujKin  the 
action  of  other  governments.  The  subsequent  refusal  of 
congress  to  rejical  the  law  has  not  acted  as  a stimulant  to 
quicken  their  activities. 

Whether  the  conference  will  reiissemble  on  May  30,  the 
date  to  which  it  adjourned  in  December  last,  is  a matter 
under  advisement  by  President  Cleveland  at  the  close  of 
the  (piarter.  In  any  case,  the  personnel  of  the  Ameiican 
delegation  will  be  somewhat  changed.  Senator  Allison 
and  Congressman  McCreary  have  resigned  owing  to  per- 
sonal ami  busine.ss  considerations;  and  Senator  .lones  has 
notified  tln^  state  departmentof  his  intention  to  do  so. 

The  Silver  Qiiesliou  in  Iinliii.— The  silver  situa- 
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tion  in  India  is  practically  unchanged.  Toward  the  end 
of  January,  at  a meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the 
mercantile  classes  in  Calcutta,  resolutions  were  adopted, 
demanding  that  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Brussels 
conference  to  reach  any  conclusion  on  the  bimetallic 
issue,  the  Indian  government  should  immediately 
close  the  mints  to  free  coinage.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
the  viceroy,  however,  replied  that  no  action  would  be 
possible  until  the  report  of  the  Ilerschell  currency  com- 
mission in  England  to  consider  the  question,  had  been  sub- 
mitted. The  Indian  currency  association  has  decided  to 
leave  for  future  treatment  the  proposals  for  a change  from 
the  Indian  silver  standard. 

THE  NEW  EMBASSIES. 

the  latter  part  of  March,  a transformation  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  was  inaugurated,  affecting  the 
whole  diplomatic  service  at  Washington  and  the  status  of 
American  diplomatic  representatives  abroad.  Notwith- 
standing the  important  position  long  occupied  by  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  great  powers,  it  had  been, 
since  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  American  government  to  allow  to  its  accredited 
representatives  at  foreign  courts  no  higher  rank  than  that 
of  ministers,  the  rank  ordinarily  held  by  the  official  rejire- 
sentatives  of  third  and  fourth  rate  kingdoms.  As  a re- 
sult, the  United  States  had  continued  to  occupy  a position 
of  inadequate  dignity  in  its  representation  among  nations 
who  still  attach  importance  to  e.xteriial  symbols;  and  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  American  interests 
abroad  were  placed  in  a social  position  essentially  false. 
.Moreover,  as  the  rules  of  international  etiquette  require 
that  the  representatives  sent  to  any  nation  shall  be  of  e.x- 
actly  the  same  official  dignity  as  those  received  from  it,  it 
followed  that  the  important  legations  at  Washington  were 
deprived  of  honorable  distinctions,  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  they  ought  to  have  possessed. 

The  long  delay  of  the  United  States  to  take  such  action 
as  would  secure  a technical  recognition  of  its  2iosition 
among  the  great  jjowers,  is  partly  e.xpiained  by  a persi.st- 
ence  of  mediaeval  ideas  which  associated  the  ambassador- 
ial rank  e.xclusively  witl-'.  personal  monarchy,  and  partly 
by  the  widespread  conviction  in  the  United  States  that  tho 
recognition  of  such  a dignity  wiis  not  consonant  with  the 
characteristic  simplicity  of  republicanism.  However, 
even  in  the  history  of  republics  as  such,  it  is  worthy  of 
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noUi  tliat  the  above  reslrietions  have  been  more  tlian  oiiee 
ignored.  The  earliest  instance  is  found  in  the  action  of 
the  doges  of  V'eniee,  wlio  l)oth  accredited  and  received 
ambassadors;  and,  to  take  another  notable  instance  from 
our  own  times,  tlie  French  republic  has  made  no  change 
in  tlie  rank  of  its  diplomatic  representatives  since  the  fall 
of  the  empire. 

The  legislattire  of  the  United  States  has  lately  recog- 
nized the  incongruity  of 
the  old  traditions  of  ita 
diplomatic  service;  and, 
by  the  provisions  of  the 
last  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular appropriation  bill, 
the  president  was  em- 
powered to  raise  to  the 
rank  of  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary and  plenipo- 
tentiary, the  American 
minister  accredited  to 
any  state  which  should 
previously  confer  a sim- 
ilar promotion  upon  its 
minister  at  Washington. 
The  initiative  in  each 
instance  lies  with  the 
foreign  power. 

Great  Britain  was  the 
first  to  avail  herself  of 
these  provisions,  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  decision  being  made  on  March  24. 
Sir  Julian  I’anncefote,  her  representative,  thus  becomes 
tlie  first  foreign  ambassador  accredited  to  the  Uniteil 
Statci;  and,  as  ambassadors  outrank  all  ministers,  and 
outrank  other  ambassadors  according  to  priority  of  ap- 
pointment, he  thus  becomes  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  which  position  he  will  hold  during  the  rest  of  his 
stay  in  Washington.  Hitherto  his  official  rank  has  been 
inferior  to  tluit  of  the  ministers  of  Italy,  Mexico,  Holland, 
Turkey,  Nicaragua,  and  Switzerland,  whose  terms  of  ser- 
vice have  been  longer  than  his. 

Following  the  action  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  Fresident  Cleveland,  on  March  30,  nom- 
inated the  lion,  'riioinas  F.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  to  be 
United  States  ainbas.sador  to  the  court  of  St.  James — the 
first  American  to  hold  the  rank  under  the  new  order. 


HON.  TIIOMAft  F.  BAYAftl), 
VNITEO  KTATBJ*  AMBAMJ»aI>OR  T*»  GREAT 
BIUTAIN. 
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Thoxas  Francis  Bayahdwss  born  iu  Wilmington,  Del.,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1828.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Flushing 
school.  He  at  first  contemplated  a mercantile  life,  but  after- 
wards tamed  to  the  stuily  of  the  law,  and,  after  three  years  spent  in 
bis  father's  office,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  IS.'W  and  1856,  when  he  lived  in  Philadelphia, Penn., he  has 
always  practiced  in  Wilmington.  He  was  apjx>inte«l  United  States 
district  attorney  for  Delaware  in  1853,  but  resigned  that  office  the 
following  year.  On  the  brc^aking  out  of  the  t'ivil  War  it  was  largely 
the  influence  of  the  Bayard  family  that  kept  Delaware  from  throw- 
ing in  its  lot  with  the  Confederacy.  But  the  family  were  well  known 
upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  and  favored  a policy  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Bayard  took  no  active  iiart  in  the  great  struggle.  It  was  not 
until  186B.  four  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  that  his  public 
career  liegan,  when  he  was  electetl  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  United 
States  senate.  He  was  twice  re-elected  to  the  senate,  in  1875  and  in 
1881- 

Ihiring  his  career  as  a senator,  Mr.  Bayard  served  on  various  com- 
mittees. including  those  on  finance,  judiciaiy,  private  claims,  and 
revisions  of  the  law,  and  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee. 

When  the  Democratic  national  convention  of  1872  assembled 
in  Baltimore.  Senator  Bayard  attended  as  a delegate.  At  the  con- 
vention of  1876  he  was  a presidential  candidate.  He  received 
thirty -one  votes  out  of  713  on  the  first  ballot,  and  eleven  votes  on  the 
second  ballot,  which  gave  the  nomination  to  Mr.  Tilden.  In  1880, 
when  General  Hancock  was  chosen  by  the  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
O. , Senator  Bayard  received  153^  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  113  on 
the  second,  and  two  on  the  third.  He  was  again  a candidate  in  1884, 
when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  first  chosen,  and  received  170  votes  on  the 
first  ballot,  and  81  i on  the  second. 

The  strongest  ties  of  personal  friendship  exist  between  Mr.  Bayard 
and  Mr.  Cleveland,  which  are  strengthened  by  an  es.sential  agree- 
ment in  their  views  on  all  most  important  public  ciuestions.  When 
Mr.  Cleveland  first  assumed  the  presidency  in  Marcli.  1885,  he  imme- 
diately nominate<i  Mr.  Bayard  as  secretary  of  state,  and  the  senate 
promptly  confirmed  the  appointment.  Throughout  that  administra- 
tion Mr.  Bayard  held  the  state  portfolio,  upholding  the  interests 
of  the  United  StaU-s  with  a<-knowhslged  ability  and  dignity.  The 
treaty  of  1887  with  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  Atlantic  fisheries, 
known  as  the  Bayanl-Chamberlain  treaty,  which  was  negotiateci 
toward  the  close  of  Mr.  (,'leveland’s  administration,  was  refused  a 
ratification  by  the  Uniteel  States  senate,  which  considered  that  the 
concessions  made  to  Great  Britain  in  the  interc.sts  of  Canada  bad 
been  too  great.  Mr.  Bayard  has  not  taken  a consjticuous  part  in 
political  afiairs  since  the  close  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration, 
perha|)s  the  most  important  instance  of  his  touching  upon  public 
questions  being  his  letter  written  at  the  time  of  the  free  silver  agita- 
tion, in  the  early  part  of  the  late  campaign,  in  which  he  expressed 
views  essentially  similar  to  the  well  known  views  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
on  the  coinage  question. 

Three  days  after  the  annotinceineiit  of  Sir  Julian 
Faiinoefote’s  elevation  in  rank,  the  Freneh  minister  at 
Washington,  31.  J’atenotre,  received  notilication  that  a 
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similar  promotion  had  been  awarded  him.  Senator 
Eustis,  of  Louisiana,  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Cleveland 
as  minister  to  France  to  succeed  .Mr.  (kiolulge,  bnt,  in  iio- 
cordance  with  the  step  taken  by  the  French  government, 
[’resident  Cleveland  raist'd  his  rank,  making  him  the 
first  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Paris. 

■Iambs  Biodi.e  Ecstis  was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  Iji..  of  New 
Kii);lan(l  stiH^k,  .Auj^ust  2*.  18.14.  He  received  a cla.ssical  eduratinn; 
was  tjjradiiated  in  law  at  Harvard  University  in  18T>4;  admitted  to  the 
l>ar  in  18.56;  and  practiced  in  his  native  city  until  the  Ix^.g-innin^r  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  allied  himself  with  the  Confederacy,  and  serves! 
as  jndtfe  advocate  on  the  staffs  of  Oenerals  Mapruder  and  Joseph  E. 
■lohnston  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  active  in  behalf  of  Uis 
state  diirinp  the  reconstruction  period,  servinp  two  terms  in  the 
state  lepislature  and  four  vears  in  the  state  senate;  and  be  was  on 
the  committee  sent  to  Washington  to  confer  with  President  John.son. 
In  1876  he  was  electiKl  United  Slates  senator,  but  was  not  given  his 
seat  until  IHs’cmbcr,  1877.  He  retirwl  in  1879,  and  was  profes.sor  of 
civil  law  in  tlie  University  of  Ismisiana  from  that  time  until  1884. 
and  then  served  a full  term  in  the  Unitetl  States  senate,  becoming  an 
efficient  member  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  and  making  a 
special  study  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Unitecl  States. 

It  is  announced  that  Italy  will  follow  the  example  of 
England  and  France;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
ere  long  the  legations  of  Germany,  Ru.ssia,  Austria, 
Spain,  and  .Mexico  will  also  be  raised  to  embassies.  A 
complete  readjustment  of  the  relations  within  the  diplo- 
matic corps  has  thus  begun.  The  importance  of  the  post 
at  Washington  is  increiused.  And,  although  there  is  to  be 
no  immediate  change  in  the  duties,  powers,  and  salaries  of 
the  United  States  representatives  abroad,  important 
changes  will  be  noted  in  their  social  dignity,  and  in  the 
feelings  with  which  their  desirable  posts  wilt  hereafter  Ite 
.sought. 

THE  RUSSIAN  EXTRADITION  TREATY. 

JT  is  the  jtroud  boa.st  of  the  United  States  that  it  offers  an 

iisylum  to  the  politically  oj>pre.s.scd  of  every  nation,  and 
that  the  person  of  a political  refugee  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  inviolable.  This  fact  invests  with  peculiar  in- 
terest the  present  widespread  agitation  against  the  extra- 
dition treaty  with  Russia,  wliich  was  ratified  by  the 
United  Suites  senate  early  in  February  last.  The  Iiostilc 
criticism  which  this  convention  has  aroused  comes  not 
alone  from  Russian  exiles  on  American  soil,  nor  from  peo- 
ple who  are  radicals  in  oitinion  and  syinpathy.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Society  of  American  Friends  of  Russian 
Freedom  embraces  such  well  known  names  as  Mrs.  Julia 
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Ward  Howe,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Mr.  Francis  .T.  Garri- 
son, :u\d  others;  and  over  their  sipnatnres  hsis  ap|x>ared  a 
8j)irite»i  protest  against  what  is  regarded  as  the  first  stroke 
iigaiust  tlie  liberty  of  those  who  flee  to  America  to  escape 
political  |>er8ecution.  A jietition  for  additional  signatures 
IS  also  b«‘ing  circulated,  signed  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Charles  Frederick  Adams,  William  Llovd  Garrison,  Jesse 
Seligman,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Henry  Jf.  Flagler,  William 
R.  Grace,  William  D.  Howells,  Morris  K.  Jes.sup,  Charles 
Scribner,  Herliert  L.  Osgood,  and  many  others. 

It  is  true  that  up  to  the  end  of  March,  the  full  text  of 
the  treaty,  then  pending  exchange  of  ratifications,  had,  in 
accordance  with  diplomatic  usage,  not  heen  made  public; 
and  there  seems  to  W some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
Bignificance  of  its  provisions,  it  being  reported  at  the  state 
department  in  Washington  that  the  extreme  hostility  cx- 
citcil  is  founded  on  misa|)])rchcnsion. 

The  op|M)iientsof  the  treaty  base  their  criticisms  upon 
its  articles  which  are  said  to  render  subject  to  possible 
extnnlition  persons  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  none  but 
purely  jKilitical  offenses.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  Russia 
trials  are  secret,  and  political  offenders  might  he  sent  for 
on  criminal  charges  without  the  public  ever  learning  the 
result  of  jirocecdings.  The  ctise  is  cited  of  a youn^  stud- 
ent at  the  University  of  Kicff,  who  was  charged  with  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  czar,  found  guilty,  and 
hanged,  merely  because  a pamphlet  ailvocating  repre.sent- 
ative  governincnt  for  Rii.ssia  had  been  found  in  nis  pos- 
session. Once  within  the  grasp  of  the  Russian  police,  a 
refugee,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  would  find  the  fact  of 
his  having  once  reached  America  of  little  avail  to  him. 
In  the  nature  of  judicial  procedure  in  Russia,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  treaty  provisions  in  his  case,  no  matter  what 
those  provisions  might  be,  would  be  impossible. 

It  IS  now  nearly  seven  years  since  the  treaty  was  first 
negotiated  by  Secretary  Bayard  and  the  Russian  minister 
at  Washington,  and  sent  to  the  senate  by  President  Cleve- 
land. Its  alleged  insufficient  protection  to  jiolitical 
refugees  was  the  cause  of  its  failure  at  that  time  to  satisfy 
a majority  of  the  senators.  It  was  recently  taken  from 
the  calendar  of  the  senate  by  Secretary  Foster,  who  secured 
the  consent  of  the  Russian  government  to  an  amendment, 
which  sought,  to  some  extent,  to  define  “political  crimes” 
by  taking  out  of  that  category  the  attemjitcd  murder  of 
the  ruler  of  either  country  or  any  member  of  his  family, 
so  that  persons  guilty  of  attempting  to  assassinate  the  czar 
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or  members  of  the  imperial  family  might  be  extradited  ! 
regardless  of  their  motives.  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment is  said  to  be  identical  with  that  found  in  the  exti-u- 
dition  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium, 
which  declares: 

“The  provisions  of  this  convention  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
persons  guilty  of  any  jsilitical  offense  or  crime,  or  to  one  connected 
with  such  a crime  or  offense;  ami  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  the 
head  of  a foreign  government,  or  against  that  of  any  member  of  Lis  ' 
family,  when  such  attempt  comprises  the  act  either  of  murder  or 
as-sassi nation  nr  of  poisoning,  shall  not  l>e  considered  a ]>olitical  of 
fense,  or  an  act  connected  with  such  an  attempt.”  | 

Forgery  of  any  government  paper  or  document,  as. 
for  example,  a pa.«sport,  without  which  no  political  siisjtect 
can  leave  Russia,  is  also  said  to  be  an  extraditable  offense 
under  the  treaty — a provision  which  its  critics  declare 
makes  it  a verita\jle  drag-net  with  which  Russia  can  pull 
back  within  her  boundaries  almost  every  escaj>ed  refugee. 
Under  any  circumstances,  whatever  maybe  its  terms,  an 
extradition  treaty  with  the  government  of  Alexander  III.  i 

is  declared  to  be  unsafe,  it  being  inevitable  that  in  many  | 

instances  the  sacred  right  of  as\dum  for  political  offenders 
will  be  denied  to  Russian  refugees. 

Whether  these  fears  are  exaggerated  can  be  known  i 
only  in  the  full  light  of  a knowledge  of  the  clauses  of  the 
treaty. 

THE  FRENCH  EXTRADITION  TREATY.  ] 

JT  will  bo  remembered  that  during  the  Hon.  Whitelaw 

Reid’s  tenure  of  office  as  American  minister  to  France, 
he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  the  conclusion  of  two  | 
important  conventions  between  the  United  States  and  tlmt  , 
country.  The  recij)rocity  treaty,  signed  by  President 
Carnot  on  JIarch  15,  18!)2,  was  immediately  ratified  under  | 
an  administration  noted  for  its  identification  with  the  ! 
policy  which  that  instrument  embodied;  but  the  extradi-  ’ 
tion  treaty,  also  negotiated  by  Mr.  Reid,  failed  to  receive  j 
the  suiiport  of  the  senate. 

Under  .Secretary  Foster,  negotiations  were  successfully  | 
revived,  and  a new  convention  was  ratified  in  Februarv 
last.  The  few  changes  from  the  jirovisions  of  the  treaty 
as  negotiated  by  Mr.  Reid,  were,  it  is  said,  departures 
from  definite  instructions  of  the  state  department  which 
had  limited  his  freedom  in  the  matter. 

The  old  French  extradition  treaty  of  1844,  negotiated 
bv  Secretary  of  .State  A.  1’.  I'pshur  and  M.  Pageot,  the  i 
French  minister  at  Washington,  is  now  superseded  by  an 
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instrument  which  does  not  add  very  largely  to  the  list  of 
extraditable  offenses,  but  is  much  clearer  in  its  definitions 
of  particular  crimes.  One  notable  feature  of  the  new 
treaty  is  the  unusually  low  minimum  amount  of  money 
for  the  embezzlement  of  which  it  says  that  a person  may 
be  extradited — %200,  or  1,000  francs. 

THE  SWEDISH  EXTRADITION  TREATY. 

January  14,  a new  extradition  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Sweden  was  signed.  Two  weeks  later, 
the  convention  w'as  sent  to  the  United  States  senate,  which 
ratified  it;  and,  on  March  18,  Secretary  of  State  Gresham 
and  Mr.  J,  A.  W.  Grip,  the  Swedish  minister,  e.xchanged 
ratifications  at  the  state  department  in  Washington,  the 
treaty  going  into  force  thirty  days  thereafter. 

The  old  convention  of  1860  has  thus  given  way  to  an 
arrangement  better  suited  to  later  and  changed  conditions, 
the  terms  of  which  are  pnudically  along  the  same  lines  as 
those  followed  in  the  extradition  treaties  recently  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

THE  CHILIAN  INDEMNITY. 

JT  seems  that  the  anxiety  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  over  the  prospect  of  lengthened  delay  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  ♦76,(KK)  granted  by  Chili  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  outrage  of  October  16,  1891,  upon  the  sailors  of 
the  Baltimore,  was  not  well  founded;  for,  on  January  3 
last.  Secretary  Tracy  aj)pointed  Captain  Schley,  Lieuten- 
ant Seaburj’,  and  Surgeon  Stitt,  who  were  attached  to  the 
Baltimore  at  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  incident  in 
Valparaiso,  a cominitUH)  to  iii<(iiire  carefully  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  money.  This  committee 
reported  .January  :i3,  recommending,  it  is  said,  a division 
of  the  fund  about  efiually  between  the  families  of  Biggin 
and  Turnbull,  who  were  killed,  and  those  who  sustained 
bo<lily  injury. 

THE  MEVS  INCIDENT. 

^HE  feeling  in  llayti,  which  is  said  to  bo  not  so  friend- 
ly toward  the  United  States  as  it  is  toward  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  has  lately  been  somewhat  strained  as 
a result  of  what  is  known  as  “ the  Mevs  incident.”  It 
appears  that  in  January  last,  Mr.  Frederick  Mevs,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  an  American  citizen  employed  in  llayti  us  a 
salesman  for  the  mercantile  house  of  Green,  Knaebel  & 

VoL  3.— 3. 
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Co.,  of  Hostun,  Mass.,  Wiis  arrestfd  in  Port-aii-Priiio«», 
and  tlirown  into  prison  on  the  charge  of  smuggling,  his 
arrest  being  ordered  by  one  Eugene  La  Victoire,  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  President  Hyppolite.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Haytian  statutes  insure  to  prisoners  a near- 
ing within  forty-eight  hours,  and  that  witnesses  were  pres- 
ent at  the  time  oi  the  arrest,  who  offered  to  prove  the 
innocence  of  Mr.  Mevs  on  the  spot,  he  was  detained  in 
pri.son  without  a hearing  for  twenty  days.  When  the  evi- 
dence was  finally  looked  into,  the  assistant  attorney- 
general  admitted  that  the  charge  of  smuggling  was 
unfounded. 

While  Mr.  Mevs  was  in  prison,  the  matter  was  broi^ht 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  government.  The 
imprisonment  of  an  American  citizen  contrary  to  law  is 
looKed  upon  as  a serious  offense;  and  Mr.  Durham,  United 
States  minister  to  Hayti,was  accordingly  dispatched  on  the 
man-of-war  Atlanta,  to  obtain  the  release  oi  the  prisoner, 
as  well  as  some  explanation  of  the  failure  to  give  him  a hear- 
ing us  provided  oy  law.  Mr.  Durham  has  also  been 
instructed  to  make  a demand  upon  the  Haytian  govern- 
ment for  damages  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Mevs,  but  no  specified 
sum,  so  far  as  reported,  has  yet  been  named.  Mr.  Mevs, 
in  his  own  behalf,  has  in  the  meantime  instituted  a legal 
suit  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  $20,000. 

THE  FRANCO-CANADIAN  TREATY. 

(AN  February  6,  there  was  signed  at  Paris  a commer- 
cial treatv,  based  on  reciprocal  concessions,  between 
France  and  England,  regarding  h'rench  trade  with  Can- 
ada. The  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  by  Sir  Charles 
Tujiper,  Canadian  high  commissioner  at  London,  who 
acted  as  the  rejireseutativo  of  the  Dominion,  and  Lord 
Dufferin,  the  British  ambassador  to  France.  It  is  not 
yet  jiossible  to  learn  fully  the  conditions  existent  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  press  reports  are  somewhat 
conflicting ; but  it  would  seem  that  the  authorities  at 
Ottawa  were  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  significance  of 
the  treaty  when  Lord  Dufferin  and  bir  Charles  Tapper 
agreed  to  it. 

The  treaty  wa.s  dispatched  to  Ottawa  on  the  day  it  was 
signed.  It  was  not  until  .March  13,  more  than  a month 
afterward,  that  any  intiumtion  was  given  of  the  policy  of 
the  Dominion  government  toward  the  convention.  The 
announcement  then  made  by  the  Hon.  (}.  FI  Foster,  minis- 
ter of  finance,  that  he  was  not  prepared  at  present  to  ask 
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parliament  to  ratify  the  treaty,  because  there  were  some 
points  in  the  draft  that  required  further  consideration, 
caused  considerable  surprise  across  the  Atlantic,  not  un- 
mingled with  resentment. 

it  is  admitted  that  the  treaty,  as  it  stands,  has  fea- 
tures that  commend  it  to  favor.  It  secures  to  Canada 
tariff  concessions  which  England,  with  no  concessions  to 
give  in  return,  is  denied.  Its  proposed  reductions  in  the 
duties  on  exported  Canadian  lumber  would  greatly  benefit 
the  maritime  provinces,  for,  under  the  maximum  rate 
levied  as  a result  of  the  recently  enacted  tariff  law  of 
France,  the  number  of  vessels  employed  in  carrying  Can- 
adian lumber  to  France  fell  from  thirty-eight  in  1891  to 
seventeen  in  1892,  the  aggregate  tonnage  at  the  same  time 
declining  from  25,640  tons  to  10,775  tons.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  pointed  out,  there  are  objections  which  more 
than  counterbalance  these  advantages.  One  of  these  con- 
cerns the  most-favored-nation  clause.  As  admitted  into 
the  treaty  by  the  commissioners,  this  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
general  provision  according  to  France  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  for  all  articles  such  as  nii^flit  be  accorded 
to  other  countries,  whereas  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Dominion  authorities  to  grant  such  treatment  only  in 
relation  to  special  articles  to  lx;  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
M oretiver,  the  reductions  conceded  by  France  do  not  seem 
adequate  as  a comiK-nsation  for  the  Canadian  concessions. 
When  present  and  pa.st  tariff  rates  are  compared,  it  is 
found  that  France  will  be  able  to  sell  to  Canada  under  a 
tariff  lower  than  that  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed 
during  the  past  decade;  whereas,  even  with  the  advant- 
ages of  the  treaty,  the  imposts  upon  Canadian  goods  sent 
to  France  will  be  higher  than  those  prevailing  before  the 
enactment  of  the  I^ench  tariff  law.  Another  objection 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  French  concessions 
are  in  respect  to  articles  of  which  Canada  exports  but 
little,  if  any  at  all,  such  as  condensed  milk,  fresh  water 
eels,  furniture,  and  some  other  things ; while  the  conces- 
sions required  of  Canada  are  upon  articles  which  France 
has  always  exported  to  Canadian  markets.  One  of  the 
most  important  concessions  to  Canada,  providing  that 
Canadian  wooden  ships  shall  be  admitted  to  French  ports 
at  the  minimum  tariff,  has  been  entirely  nullified  by  a 
French  law  giving  increased  bounties  to  ships  of  French 
construction,  hut  perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
treaty,  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view,  is  that  it  com- 
mits the  Canadians  to  an  arrangement  requiring  them,  in 
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order  to  reiip  the  benefit  of  iiny  of  the  concessions,  to  ex- 
Ijort  their  j;oo<ls  from  a Canadian  port  directly  to  a French 
port  and  therefore,  practically,  by  French  liners.  Ship- 
ment by  wav  of  New  York  or  English  iiorts  will  call  into 
operation  the  higher  duties.  French  imports,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  enter  Canada  by  any  route. 

The  treaty  was  framed  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Canadian  jiarliament,  and,  in  pursuing  the  cautious  pol- 
icy of  deferring  final 
action  on  it  until  its 
full  bearings  have  had 
due  consideration,  the 
Dominion  govern- 
ment has  merely  e.\er- 
cised  its  normal  privi- 
lege. Its  conservative 
attitude  is  not  neces- 
sarily either  a mark  of 
disresjK'ct  to  France, 
or  of  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  able  ef- 
forts of  the  British 
commissioners. 

When  Mr.  Foster’s 
decision  was  first  pub- 
lished, it  is  said  that 
the  French  govern- 
ment contemplated 
abandoning  the  treaty; 
but,  in  deference  to  a 
request  from  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  that  no 
action  should  be  taken 
at  present,  the  difticulty  has  been  bridged  over  until  the  ne.vt 
session  of  parliament,  when  the  treaty,  with  possible  modi- 
fications, will  be  submitteil  as  a government  measure. 

In  tlie  opinion  of  M.  Laurier,  the  leader  of  the  Cau- 
lulian  opposition,  the  incident  shows  that  Canada  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  negotiate  her  own  commercial  treaties. 


TUB  UAR(^ri9  OP  DUPPERIN. 
BRITIMI  AMBASSADOR  TO  PRANCE. 


CANADA  AND  THE  M’KINLEY  TARIFF. 

^IIE  United  States  has  in  the  past  afforded  to  Canada  a 
large  market  for  barley,  malt,  beaus,  hay,  potatoes, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  eggs.  Under  the  oiieration  of 
the  McKinley  tariff  law,  some  important  cnanges  are 
noticeable  in  the  volume  of  this  trade. 
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Barley  lias  been  the  principal  cereal  export,  the  soil 
and  climate  of  central  Ontario  wing  especially  suited  to 
its  growth.  Its  price  has  fallen  of  late,  but  its  pro<luc- 
tion  has  increaaetl.  In  188G-117,  the  export  to  tlie  United 
States  was  9.4417,000  bushels  at  55  cents:  in  1881I-90.  the 
last  low  tariff  year.  9,931), 000  bushels  at  50  cents;  in  1891- 
92.  it  was  only  2,721,108  bushels,  at  49  cents.  As  a par- 
tial offset  to  this  remarkable  decline  in  volume  atid  value, 
the  exports  to  Great  Britain  have  increased.  Up  to  1890 
they  had  never  exceeded  a few  thousand  busnels  jier 
annum;  but  in  that  year  they  rose  to  132.000  bushels;  and 
in  1891-92,  amounted  to  2.439,959  bushels.  Altogether, 
the  barley  export  trade  represents  a decline  in  two  years  of 
about  |i2',0<>0,000. 

The  export  trade  in  malt  has  been  practically  stoppt'd. 
Some  300,000  bushels  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
1878;  182,000  in  1887;  258,000  in  1889;  but  only  25 
bushels  in  1892,  worth  <i20. 

In  spite  of  the  higher  duty,  the  export  of  beans  to  the 
United  States  has  increased.  In  1889,  it  was  302,000 
bushels;  and  in  1892,  313,000. 

As  to  experts  of  hay,  which  is  grown  in  the  largest 
quantities  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  returns  for  the 
lust  low  tariff  year  and  the  first  full  year  under  the 
McKinley  tariff'  law,  show  a falling  off  of  34.000  tons, 
representing  a decline  of  WOO, 000  in  trade,  there  being  no 
practical  increase  in  the  export  to  Great  Britain. 

As  to  potatoes,  which  are  exported  chiefly  from  the 
xuaritime  provinces,  the  exports  in  1887,  amounted  to 
1,270,809  bushels;  in  1889,  717.008;  in  1890.  1,053.230; 
in  1891.  a phenomenal  year,  3,320.540;  but  in  1892,  only 
135,324  bushels.  In  1891,  the  price  reached  44  cents  a 
bushel.  In  1892,  it  had  fallen  to  31  cents.  CompariHl 
with  1889-90,  when  the  price  was  very  low  (not  over  28 
cents),  the  exports  of  1891-92  show  a falling  off  of  917,900 
bushels,  and  a decline  in  value  of  W07,029. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  horses  to  the  United  States 
were  largest  in  1887,  when  they  reached  18,225  animals, 
valued  at  ♦2,214.338,  the  average  price  being  ♦121.  In 
1889-90,  the  last  low  tariff  year,  the  number  exported  was 
10,118,  of  the  value  of  ♦1,887,095.  In  1891-92  the  figures 
were  9.261  horses,  worth  ♦l,094.4fil,  a drop  of  0,851  in 
number,  and  of  ♦793,434  in  value,  which  the  increased 
demand  of  Great  Britain  has  not  counterbalanced,  since 
it  represents  an  increase  in  value  of  only  ♦197.000,  1.309 
horses  being  exported  in  1891-92,  agfiinst  125  in  1889-90. 
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'I'lu!  export  of  t’aniulian  cattle  to  the  United  States  has 
almost  ceased:  but  a tendency  in  this  direction  wasnoticesl 
even  before  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  act.  Some 
45,7(i5  cattle,  valued  at  fi887,756,  were  exported  in  1887; 
in  1888,  37,:i00,  valued  at  <t488,26<i;  and  in  1880-90,  the 
figures  bad  fallen  to  7,840  cattle,  worth  ^104, 023.  In 
1891-92  there  was  a sudden  decline  to  551  cattle,  value<l 
at  >21,327.  Exports  to  Great  Britain,  however,  rose  from 
66,905  cattle,  valued  at  >0,505,315,  in  1889-90,  to  101,420 
cattle,  valued  at  17,481,613,  in  1891-92. 

Exports  of  sheep  to  the  United  States  have  increased 
in  both  quantity  and  price  in  spite  of  the  McKinley  tariff 
law.  The  traffic  reached  its  largest  dimensions  in  1887, 
when  the  exports  were  303,040  sheep,  valued  at  >974,482. 
In  1889-90,  the  figures  had  fallen  to  251,040  head,  worth 
>761,505.  There  was  an  increase  in  1891-92  to  290,074 
head,  valued  at  >1,073,200.  On  the  other  hand  the  Brit- 
ish demand  has  declined.  From  57,000  sheep,  worth 
>480,000,  in  1889-90,  exports  fell  in  1891-92  to’  32,569 
sheep,  valued  at  >288,145. 

There  has  been  a great  decline  wdthin  two  years  in  the 
export  trade  in  eggs.  It  was  largest  in  1887,  when  14,- 
011,017  dozens,  valued  at  >2,150,725,  were  sent  across  the 
line.  In  1889-90,  the  figures  were  12,825,735  dozens, 
worth  >1,793,104;  but  in  1891-92,  they  fell  to  3,918,015 
dozens,  valued  at  >494,000,  the  price  during  the  same 
time  declining  from  14  cents  to  12-i^  cents  a dozen.  A 
considerable  export  to  Great  Britain  has  been  developerl. 

Altogether  the  export  trade  in  the  above  articles  to 
the  United  States,  comparing  1892  with  1890,  shows  a 
total  decline  in  value  of  >0,117,755,  which  increased  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  have  counterbalanced  to  the  extent 
of  >4,447,907.  With  this  increase  must  also  be  considered 
the  increased  exports  in  some  articles  to  the  United  States, 
such  as  sheep,  oats,  and  cheese,  the  last  named  amounting 
to  >33,133  more  in  1892  than  in  1890.  It  must  also  be 
kept  in  view  that  prices  have  generally  fallen.  Not 
only  has  the  market  for  staple  farm  products  been  largely 
changed  in  location,  but  the  difficulty  is  aggravated  by  a 
general  decline  in  prices. 

Canada’s  aggregate  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1892,  were  >33.830,090;  imports  from  the  United  States, 
>53,137,572.  Of  these  total  imports.  >23,032,022  came  in 
free  of  duty.  On  the  dutiable  imports  of  >29,505,550,  a 
customs  revenue  was  raised  aniounting  to  >7.800,(M»0. 
Upon  what  classes  of  the  Canadian  community  the  incid- 
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once  of  tills  taxation  falls,  is  a nucstion  as  to  wlii<-li  ojiin- 
inns  greatly  differ.  Duties  to  tlic  amount  of  ♦it.uoo.ooo 
were  levied  on  British  goods  during  the  same  year. 

THE  CONSULAR  SEALING  PRIVILEGE. 

0\  February  2,  President  Harrison  sent  to  the  United 

States  congress  a special  message  recommending  a re- 
vision of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  deal- 
ing particularly  with  what  is  known  as  the  consular  sealing 
privilege. 

Under  article  20  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  free 
transit  in  bond  was  permitted  to  merchandise  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  over  the  railw'ay  lines  cutting 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries;  and,  during  the  last 
lew  years,  the  volume  of  this  international  transportation 
business  has  greatly  increase  d.  Goods,  for  example,  ,ipon 
arrival  at  Vancouver  or  Montreal,  aroidacedon  cars  winch 
are  se  l,d  by  United  States  officials.  Thence,  with  .it 
pi-yment  of  (luty,  they  are  taken  to  the  American  border 
and  across  to  tbeir  destination,  wherever  that  may  be. 
The  system,  Presid;nt  H rrison  thinks,  1 not  consisUmt 
with  the  safety  of  the  American  revenue,  '"he  mere 
inspection  of  the  lock  or  seal,  without  verilication  of  the 
contents  of  the  car,  does  not  give  adequate  protection 
against  the  surreptitious  introduction  into  tiie  car  of 
dutiable  articles.  He  does  not  state  that  frauds  have 
actually  been  committed,  or  that  the  government  regulations 
have  not  been  enforced;  but  looks  upon  the  svstem  as 
needing  revision.  His  .nvestigations  nave  le<l  him  to  the 
following  conclusions:  that  article  29  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington  was  virtually  abrogated  in  1873,  when 
articles  l8  to  25 and  article  30  were  terminated:  that  there 
is  no  law  in  force  to  execute  it  even  if  it  has  not  been 
abrogated;  and  that,  even  when  in  force,  it  Imposed  no 
obligation  upon  either  the  United  I’tates  or  Canada  to 
refrain  from  an  inspection  of  all  goods  arriving  at  their 
respective  borders. 

The  w’dile  question  has  pas.sed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  administration  of  President  Cleveland.  Hliould  the 
consular  sealing  privilege  bo  withdrawn,  goods  in  bond 
may  still  be  carried;  but  the  customs  entry  will  have  to  be 
made  at ,.  border  port  instead  of  at  the  port  of  destination. 
A system  of  warehousing,  examining,  and  p.iyment  of 
duties,  will  have  t<j  be  established  at  points  v/'hich  may  be 
far  distant  from  the  place  of  business  of  the  consignee. 
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GENERAT  EI  ROPEAN  SITUATION. 


the  month  of  .lanuiiry  witiiesssed  ii  rfniurkiihle  change 

in  tile  relations  long  e.xisting  lietween  the  court  of 
St.  I’etershurg  ami  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
the  elfect  of  which  is  not  yet  dispelled,  it  amounts 
practically  to  a rapprochenieiil , which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  makes  the  chances  of  a general  war  in  the  near 
future  less  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  during  the 
past  ten  years.  The  prosfxict  of  a complete  under- 
standing between  Kussia  and  France  is  what,  for  some 
years,  has  canswl  the  greatest  an.viety  to  the  powers 
of  the  Trijile  .Vlliance  and  those  other  European 
states  whose  sympathies  favor  a peaceful  maintenance 
of  the  i/iit).  .Several  things,  however,  have  worke<l 

against  the  complete  establishment  of  a Franco- Uussian 
understanding — the  natural  antipathy  of  the  czar  to  alli- 
ances with  re|)ublics,  tlie  spectacle  of  the  Panama  in- 
trigues. and  the  more  recent  French  journalistic  attacks 
upon  .M.  Mohrenheim,  the  Hmssian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
who  is  accused  of  implication  in  the  Panama  briberies — 
and  its  formal  establishment  is  now  thought  to  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  czarowitch 
to  Vienna,  the  Austrian  em])croi‘  showed  him  the  warmest 
hospitidity:  and.  when  the  Hmssian  heir  apparent  visited 
Berlin,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  the  Princess  Margaret  of 
Prussia  and  Prince  Frederick  Carl  of  Hesse  (Jan.  25),  the 
(ierman  emperor  showered  every  honor  on  his  guest,  and 
even  went  so  far  lus  to  speak  publicly  of  the  times  when 
Hussian  ami  Prus,sian  troops  shed  their  blood  together  as 
allies  on  the  battlefield.  The  cordial  character  of  these 
royal  meetings  is  universidly  interpreted  as  a demonstra- 
tion in  the  interests  of  European  peace;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that,  in  face  of  the  recent  sjieechcs  of  Count 
von  Caprivi  on  the  need  of  passing  the  (ierman  army  bill, 
and  in  face  of  the  growing  turbulence  of  public  opinion 
in  France,  the  Hussian  emperor  is  not  at  all  averse  to  let- 
ting the  public  know  that  he  is  in  no  hurry  for  war.  An- 
other indication  of  the  present  stability  of  peace  is  found 
in  the  recovery  in  the  price  of  French  three  jier  cent 
renits.  'I’hat  security  had  fallen  heavily';  and  the  recent 
withdrawals  from  the  savings  banks  of  Prance  have  shown 
that  the  ma.sscs  of  the  P'rench  people  favor  peace. 

The  “ inevitable  ” conflict,  it  is  generally  thought,  is 
only  deferred.  The  warlike  preparations  and  couuter-pre- 
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parations  continue.  The  command  of  the  Russian  border 
guards  along  the  German  and  Austrian  frontiers  has  been 
transferred  from  the  finance  to  the  war  ministry;  and 
these  forces  are  to  be  increased  from  400,000  to  435,000 
men,  while  new  regiments  have  been  ordered  from  the 
Caucasus,  which,  before  the  fall  of  1803,  will  swell  the 
forces  along  the  Austrian  and  German  borders  to  450,000 
men,  or  almost  as  many  as  Germany  has  in  her  standing 
army.  In  this  way  Russia  answers  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian proposals  for  increased  effectiveness  in  their  forces 
throu^  the  introduction  of  the  two-year  service  term. 
Austria’s  project  to  introduce  generally  the  two-year  term, 
and  thus  increase  her  standing  army  to  324,000  men,  has 
been  postponed  for  the  present;  but  changes  with  a view 
to  enlarge<l  effectiveness  are  still  contemplated,  including 
a reorganization  of  the  landwehr  on  the  two-year  system, 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  men  in  the  infantry  regi- 
ments. and  the  creation  of  new  batteries  of  artillery. 

The  most  important  of  recent  official  utterances  on 
the  general  European  situation  was  made  on  January  11 
by  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  at  a meeting  of  the  reichstag 
committee  of  twenty-eight,  appointed  to  consider  the 
German  army  bill,  lie  said: 

“The  Triple  Alliance  has  no  other  object  than  the  maintenance  of 
the  ttalu*  quo;  the  same,  unfortunately,  can  hardiv  Ih;  said  of  France 
amd  Rn:  :1a.  The  former  country  is  at  the  present  moment  in  a dan- 
gerous state  of  ferment.  No  man  of  action  or  of  commanding 
aathority  has  yet  shown  himself,  otherwise  events  might  well  lead  to 
a dictatorship,  and  a dictatorship  would  make  for  war. 

Koseia  is  a growing  power,  and  within  mea.surable  distance  of  be- 
coming the  most  powerful  military  state  on  the  continent.  There  is 
no  hoHtility  between  the  sovereigns  of  (lenuany  and  Russia,  none  be- 
tween the  governments  of  the  two  countries;  but  public  opinion  is 
seriously  estranged.  The  historical  traditions  of  Kus.sia  urge  her  ever 
onward  towards  the  Dardanelles,  chiefly  for  military  rea.sons.  Her 
policy  reckons  with  long  periixls  of  time;  but  it  never  loses  sight  of 
the  goal  towards  which  it  tends.  The  Austro  (iennan  alliance  has 
produced  in  certain  Rus.sian  circles  a feeling  which  finds  expres-sion  in 
tbe  saying  that  the  road  to  Constantinople  no  longer  lies  over  Vienna, 
but  through  the  Brandenburg  gate.  This  we  are  bound  to  l>ear  in 
mind.  The  guiding  principle  of  our  foreign  )silicy  is  and  must  lx> 
tbe  preservation  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  full  possession  of  her 
status  of  a great  European  power.  We  cannot  sacrifice  Austria  to 
gain  temporary  concessions  from  Russia.  In  tires*;  circumstances,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  a war  with  two  fronts.  We  do  not  know  what 
engagements  exist  between  France  and  Russia;  but.  in  all  probability, 
arrangements  have  at  least  been  made  in  view  of  militarv  operations 
both  bv  land  and  by  water.  Nor  must  we  omit  Denmark  from  our 
calcalitioDB,  notwithstanding  the  personal  friendliness  of  King 
(^ristUa." 
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The  chancellor  cxi)rcsse<l  the  liojic  tliat  the  Triple 
Alliance  would  be  renewed  again,  hut  could  give  no  definite, 
assurances.  The  object  of  the  Italian  alliance,  he  saul, 
was  to  cover  the  southwestern  frontier  of  Austria;  ami, 
although  the  efficiency  of  the  Italian  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian armies  was  recognized,  neither  of  them  was  fr«N; 
from  certain  organic  weaknesses.  The  same  was  to  be 
said  of  the  German  army,  the  reserves  being  hardly  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  French  and  Russian  reserves,  which 
are  made  up  of  younger  men.  As  to  numbers,  the  chan- 
cellor went  on  to  show  that,  in  case  of  conflict,  Germany, 
with  her  allies,  would  be  in  a serious  state  of  inferiority, 
while  she  would  bo  the  first  object  of  attack  as  the  strong- 
est of  the  allied  powers.  As  regards  naval  operations, 
Germany  could  cope  with  Russia  in  the  Baltic;  but  she 
would  also  have  to  face  a hVench  fleet  there,  while  Den- 
mark would  be  in  a condition  of  practical  vassalage  to  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the 
effectual  resistance  of  Italy  to  France  would  depend  on 
the  problematical  co-operation  of  an  English  fleet. 

In  these  circumst4uices,  the  chancellor  argued  that  an 
offensive  campaign,  rather  than  a defensive  one,  would  be 
the  most  profitable  in  case  of  hostilities;  and,  that  imme- 
diate and  decisive  blows  might  be  struck,  he  pressed  for 
the  adoption,  without  modification,  of  the  army  bill. 

The  effect  of  this  speech  throughout  Europe  was  nota- 
ble, It  made  an  unfavorable  impression  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  the  subsequent  visit  of  the  czarowitch  to  Berlin  was 
in  some  measure  designed  to  counteract.  It  increased  the 
suspicion  abroad  that  Italy’s  position  in  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  might  be,  wliich  suspicion  has 
not  been  lessened  by  the  criticisms  in  the  Italian  chamber 
on  the  Ultramontane  demonstrations  in  Vienna  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  Papal  jubilee.  In  Denmark,  it  called 
forth  from  Baron  de  Reedtz-Tliott,  foreign  minister  in  the 
folkething,  a categorical  denial  that  the  Copenhagen  gov- 
ernment was  coquetting  with  France  and  Russia.  On  the 
contrary,  one  oi  the  chief  objects  of  the  Danish  policy 
was  to  maintain  absolute  neutrality.  “ Should  a small 
country  like  ours,”  the  baron  said,  “ foolishly  take  part  in 
any  great  European  controversies,  it  could  only  serve  as  a 
plaything  for  the  groat  powers.”  In  Vienna  and  Buda- 
Pesth,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  chancellor’s  remarks 
were  hailed  with  delight. 

On  several  occasions  since.  Count  von  Caprivi  has  fol- 
lowed them  up  with  other  remarks  showing  how  vital  the 
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Oerman  government  regards  the  jiiiHsiiij;  of  the  army  bill 
in  order  to  prevent  further  prolonging  of  u situation 
which  may  jeopardize  the  maintenance  of  (Jermany’s 
position. 

The  international  relations  of  the  Vatican  continue 
practically  unchanged.  Overtures  from  Germany  for 
closer  relations  still  continue  to  be  made;  but  His  Holiness 
declines  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  German  Center 
party.  He  decorated  the  envoy  sent  to  convey  to  him  the 
emperor’s  congratulations  on  the  occasioTi  of  tlic  episcopal 
jubilee;  but  the  mission  had  no  political  effect;  nor  is  it 
expect^  that  the  visit  of  William  II.  to  Rome,  to  attend 
the  silver  wedding  of  King  Humbert  and  Queen  Margue- 
rite (April  22),  will  have  any  important  political  bearing. 
The  struggle  of  the  clerical  party  in  Hungary  against 
the  proposed  reforms  in  the  laws  of  marriage  and  registra- 
tion of  oirths,  still  continues,  but  has  been  ineffectual  in 
awakening  an  anti-Italian  or  an  anti-'l’riple  Alliance  senti- 
ment. Some  resentment  w’as  aroused  in  Italy  in  February, 
as  a result  of  a demonstration  in  Vienna,  already  referred 
to,  by  the  Ultramontane  party,  in  favor  of  the  restoration 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope;  but  this  w.as  sub.se- 
quently  allayed  by  the  appointment  of  the  Archduke 
Ilenier  to  represent  Francis  Joseph  at  the  silver  wedding 
of  the  Italian  royal  couple.  It  is  announced  that  the 
Pope  will  grant  no  audiences  to  royal  personages  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  who  may  attend  the  wedding. 

In  February,  the  betrothal  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bul- 
garia to  Princess  Mario  Louise  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Parma  of  Schwarzau,  in  lower  Austria,  and 
therefore  a near  relative  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  was 
announced,  causing  great  satisfaction  at  Vienna,  but  being 
received  with  evidence  of  disfavor  at  St.  Petersburg,  as 
tending  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  Bulgaria  to  Aus- 
tria and  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  Bulgarians  themselves 
look  upon  the  marriage,  to  take  place  April  10,  as  a pledge 
for  their  future  prosperity. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  CRISIS. 

QNE  more  proof  has  been  given  of  the  unswerving  de- 
termination of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  in  Egypt  the 
fabric  of  administration  built  up  under  her  guidance  there 
during  the  past  eleven  years,  and  to  continue,  without  in- 
terruption, m what  she  has  undertaken  to  do,  namely,  to 
construct  an  administrative  and  judicial  system  which 
shall  be  a guarantee  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 
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In  this  work  Great  BriUiin  has,  outside  of  France,  the 
general  sympathy  of  the  powers.  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Italy  have  supported  her  policy:  Russia  lists 
looked  on  with  apparent  indifference;  the  siiltin,  in  regu- 
lar receipt  of  his  tribute  from  Cairo,  has  done  nothing 
more  than  “ protest and  ev  n in  Franco  the  substantial 
interests  of  the  bondholders,  who  have  profited  by  the 
English  reforms,  have  weighed  against  any  agitation  which 
has  threatened  to  do  more  tlian  exhaust  itself  in  words. 

About  the  middle  of  January  last,  the  young  Khedive 
Abbas  II.,  dealt  a blow  at  British  inlluence  in  Egypt  by 
assuming  authority  to  adjust  his  cabinet  without  consult- 
ing the  British  consul-genenil.  Lord  Cromer,  lie  sum- 
marily dismissed  his  premier  and  ministers  of  finance  and 
justice,  who  had  always  given  steady  support  to  the  British 
reforms,  and  appointeil  in  their  stead  men  conspicuous  for 
their  resistance  to  those  reforms.  The  khedive’s  jilea  for 
dismissing  Mustapha  Basha  Fchmy,  his  premier,  was  based 
on  the  ill-health  of  that  official,  although  ho  was  at  the 
time  convalescent.  Fakhri  Pasha,  whom  Abbas  called  to 
the  premiership,  was  niinisternf  justice  in  the  Riaz  cabinet, 
which  came  to  an  end  in  1801,  and  in  tlic  snbsemicnt  min- 
istry of  Mustapho  Pasha.  February  until  December  of  that 
year,  but  was  dismissed  for  his  obstinate  opposition  to  the 
reform  of  the  judicial  administration.  Ilis  appointment, 
taken  in  connection  with  that  of  iMazloum  Pasha,  the  new 
minister  of  justice,  was  a serious  blow  at  the  judicial  re- 
forms now  being  carried  out  under  British  sinwrvision. 

The  crisis,  however,  was  short-lived.  Lord  Cromer 
referred  the  matter  to  London;  a meeting  of  the  cabiiiet 
was  summoned,  and  sanction  given  to  an  ultimatum,  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Ro.scbery,  to  bo  sent  to  the  khedive.  He 
was  given  twenty-four  hours  in  which  tc  decide  whether 
he  would  dismijis  his  anti-English  minist  ,s.  The  implied 
alternative  was  deposition. 

In  taking  this  stiuul  Great  Britain  was  simply  follow- 
ing the  policy  outliiu'd  by  Lord  Granville  in  1884.  Writ- 
ing to  l5ir  Evelyn  Baring  (now  Lord  Cromer),  Lord  Grau- 
vilie  said: 

I hardly  need  point  out,  that,  in  important  questions  where 
the  ailmini.stnition  and  safely  of  Egypt  are  at  stake,  it  is  iudispens- 
alde  that  her  majesty's  government  should,  so  long  as  the  provisional 
occupation  of  the  country  liy  Knglisli  tro  qrs  continues,  be  a.s.sured  that 
the  advice  which,  after  full  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  they  may  feel  it  their  duty  to  tender  to  the  khedive, 
should  be  foUoweil.  It  .Hhoiild  iMMiiaile  clear  to  t he  Egyptian  miiiLs- 
tcia  and  governors  of  provinces,  that  the  responsibility  which,  for  the 
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time,  rests  on  Kn^ls.nd.  obliges  ber  majesty's  government  to  insist  on 
tbe  adoption  of  tbe  policy  witicb  they  recommend,  and  that  it  will  be 
DeceaRarv  that  thcjse  ministers  and  governors  who  do  not  follow  this 
course  sitonld  cease  to  bold  their  offices.” 

On  January  18  last,  when  Lord  Cromer  presented 
himself  at  the  Abdin  palace  to  learn  the  khedive’s  decision, 
Abbas  expressed  regret  that  his  action  had  given  offense, 
announc^  the  unconditional  revocation  of  Fakhri  Paslia’s 
appointment,  and  declared  it  his  desire  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  English  government.  For  the  future  he  prom- 
ised to  follow  willingly  the  advice  of  the  British  consul- 

fenend  so  long  as  the  British  occupation  might  endure. 

n response  to  the  khedive’s  request  that  he  might  be 
spared  the  humiliation  of  taking  back  a prime  minister 
whom  he  had  just  dismissed.  Lord  Cromer  did  not  insist 
on  the  reinstatement  of  Mustapha  Pasha  Fehmy,  but  as- 
semted  to  the  nomination  of  Riaz  Pasha  as  premier.  Our 
readers  may  remember  that  Riaz  Pasha  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  premiership  in  ^fay,  1891,  owing  to  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  schemes  of  judicial  reform  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Scott.  In  financial  matters  he  is  said,  however,  to 
be  a purist  and  an  economist  of  a type  rarely  found  in  the 
East. 

There  are  rumors  tnat  the  khedive’s  attempted  coup 
iVetal  was  due  to  Turkish  and  French  intrigue;  but  they 
are  not  confirmed.  A direct  result  of  the  attempt  was  the 
spread  of  excitement  among  the  natives,  which  still  con- 
tinues in  the  districts  remote  from  Cairo.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  moderate  and  intelligent  fellaheen,  recogniz- 
ing the  benefits  they  now  enjoy  as  the  result  of  the  English 
occupation,  supported  the  British  position;  but  some  of  the 
higher  officials  and  a large  section  of  the  natives  took  sides 
■with  the  khedive  against  what  they  regarded  as  infidel 
dictation.  In  order  to  insure  tninquillity,  the  British  gov- 
ernment decided  to  slightly  reinforce  its  army  of  occujia- 
tion;  and  this  all  the  more  readily,  because  that  army 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  below  its  ordinary  strength,  and 
numbered  only  about  3,400  men  in  command  of  Major- 
General  Forestier  Walker.  The  whole  Egyptian  army, 
however,  ever  since  its  reorganization  was  begun  under 
English  supervision  ui  the  fall  of  has  been  under  the 
control  of  a British  general  officer,  with  the  title  of  sirdar. 
General  F.  W.  Kitchener  being  the  present  holder  of  that 
title.  Sixty  English  officers  hold  commands  among  the 
19,(KX»  native  troops.  During  the  recent  crisis  the  British 
government  had  reliable  assurances  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
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iiativu  army  was  unatTeclr-d,  ami,  for  this  reason,  limited 
the  reiiifon  emeiits  lor  the  army  of  occupation  to  1,(HX) 
men;  but  ariangements  were  made  to  draft  10,000  men  on 
three  days’  notice  from  the  garrisons  in  Malta,  Cyprus,  and 
India.  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  British  ambassador  at 
Paris,  officially  assured  the  h'rench  government  that  the 
increase  in  the  British  forces  indicated  no  change  in  Brit- 
ish policy. 

The  arrival  of  these  extra  forces  has  averted  all  danger 
of  an  immediate  fanatical  outbreak;  but  the  outlook  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  The  conservative,  anti-Eurojiean 
disjmsition  of  Hiaz  Pasha  will  hardly  lead  him  to  strengthen 
the  ])osition  and  influence  of  those  officials  ajipointed  to 
promote  English  institutions,  and  the  premier  is  already 
reported  to  have  shown  a tendency  to  cneck  the  progress 
of  reforms.  .Moreover,  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the 
natives  during  the  khedive’s  recent  tour  through  upper 
Egypt  has  not  hail  a reassuring  effect  upon  the  English 
rcsnlents  in  Cairo. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  .M.  Waddington,  since 
lti83  French  ambassador  at  London,  who  has  recently  re- 
signed his  post,  was  tendered  a farewell  dinner  at  the 
Mansion  House,  a compliment  never  paid  to  any  other 
diplomatist  on  occasion  of  his  departure,  except  X^nited 
States  Minister  Phelps.  By  his  tact,  exjx'rience,  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  points  at  issue  between  France  and 
England,  -M.  Waddington  had  done  much  to  preserve  the 
amenities  of  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries. 

Loud  Ckomkk.  who  before  his  election  la.st  year  to  the  peerage, 
had  been  known  as  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  is  a scion  of  the  great  family 
of  Irankers,  and  has  proved  himself,  duringthe  pa.st  nine  years,  one  of 
the  .strongest  diplomatists  to  wrhom  British  interests  in  foreign 
lands  have  ever  been  intrusted.  In  face  of  open  opposit ion  and  secret 
intrigue,  he  has  maintained  British  supremacy  in  Egypt  unbroken 

Lird  Cromer  is  now  about  52  years  of  age.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  Eng  . and 
enleied  the  royal  artillery  on  being  graduated.  In  1872,  shortly 
after  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  he  became  private  secretary 
to  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  Viceroy  of  India,  during  whose 
term  of  office  he  exercised  such  an  important  inti  iience over  the  adminis 
iration  of  British  interests  in  India  that  he  became  known  by  the 
name  of  ■‘Vice-Viceroy."  On  returning  to  England,  Captain  Baring 
was  appointed  a delegate  on  the  international  commission  newly 
formed  for  the  regulation  of  the  Egyptian  debt,  and  displayed  great 
ability  in  mastering  the  intricacies  of  that  important  linancial  problem 
He  took  a leading  part  in  the  investigations  of  the  international  com 
mittee  of  inquiry,  whose  revelations  ivsulted  in  the  deposition  of  the 
Khedive  Ismail.  He  was  now  made  one  of  the  two  comptrollers- 
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nneral  of  E^yptiaa  financiw,  his  colleague  being  the  Krencbman, 
M.  De  Blignieres. 

Not  long  before  the  rel>ellion  of  Arabi  Pasha  in  1882,  Evelyn 
Baring,  now  Major  Baring,  was  made  minister  of  Knanre  of  India, 
and  gave  place  in  Egypt  to  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  an  Anglo-Indian 
official.  It  was  not  until  after  the  occupation  of  Cairo  by  the  British 
troops  under  Lord  Wolseley,  that  Major  Baring,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  become  Sir  Evelyn,  was  summoned  from  Indiato  occupy 
the  position  he  still  holds,  in  which,  by  his  tact,  vigor,  and  admin- 
istrative power,  he  is  practically  the  ruler  of  Egypt. 

The  iuHuence  of  his  administration  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  The 
hnancial  situation  is  considered  to  be  on  a sound  basis,  the  bonds  of 
the  Egyptian  government,  which  were  at  45  in  188;!,  being  now  at 
98,  or  even  above  par;  taxation  has  been  reiluced.the  use  of  the  lash 
to  force  labor  has  bwn  abolished;  justice,  fonnerly  admitiisterecl  at 
the  caprice  of  the  pasha,  is  now  meted  out  according  to  a regular 
legalized  code,  and  slave  traffic  has  been  stopped.  It  was  fur  his 
promptness  in  preventing  the  omission  of  important  clauses  in  the 
Sultan’s  griiian  appointing  the  present  khedive,  Abbas  II.,  in  .April, 
1892,  that  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  was  rewarded  with  a seat  in  the  house 
of  lords. 

THE  EASTERN  SITUATION. 

the  early  part  of  March,  the  rumors  for  sometime  cur- 
rent as  to  the  improbability  of  the  proposed  conference 
atJellalabad  between  the  ameer  of  Afghanistan  and  Lord 
Kolx'rts,  late  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  India, 
were  confirmed.  The  ameer  wrote  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
the  viceroy,  that,  owing  to  the  Hazara  revolt,  and  his  own 
recent  severe  illness,  he  could  not  fix  a time  at  which  to 
confer  with  Lord  Roberts  regarding  the  trouble  with  the 
tribes  on  the  Indian  frontier.  As  far  as  Afghan  policy 
was  concerned,  he  intimated  that  he  claimed  for  himself 
the  right  to  deal  with  the  tribes  without  outside  inter- 
ference; and  that  the  arming  of  the  Afghans  was  no  direct 
menace  to  England  or  Russia  but  a strengthening  of  his 
own  position  against  attack  from  either  side.  He  pro- 
fessed special  friendship  for  England  and  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  her  in  any  feasible  plans  for  protecting 
her  northwestern  frontier.  As  to  the  boundary 
question  in  the  Kuram  valley,  whither  the  Britisn 
some  time  agD  .sent  troops  to  help  the  ameer  against  in- 
surgents, he  agreed  to  leave  that  for  future  settlement. 
The  British  troops  have  accordingly  been  withdrawn. 

The  Afghan  question  is  thus  for  the  moment  in  abey- 
ance. At  the  end  of  March  Lord  Roberts  had  made 
preparations  for  leaving  India.  At  a farewell  banquet  in 
Calcutta,  he  dwelt  ujion  the  present  ethciency  of  the 
Indian  army,  which,  he  said,  had  never  been  greater,  and 
the  value  of  the  Indian  frontier  defenses.  The  latter,  he 
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said,  had  secured  the  frontier  arsenals  and  the  main  line 
of  communication  to  the  rear,  and  would  afford  an  ad- 
vance basi.s  for  a field  army  in  case  of  active  operations, 
besides  having  a good  moral  effect  as  evidence  of  the 
British  determination  to  protect  Afghanistan  against 
foreign  aggression. 

In  view  of  the  disturbances  in  Chitral  toward  the  close 
of  181)2,  and  the  subsequent  unsettled  state  of  that  im- 
portant strategic  part  of  the  frontier,  the  British  occupied 
€hilas,  beyond  Gilghit,  with  the  intention  of  holding  it 
jjerinanently  against  the  possibility  of  Russian  encroach- 
ments. This  offended  the  mountain  tribes,  who  made  a 
fierce  attack  upon  the  British  garrison,  but  were  repulsed 
with  a loss  of  over  150  men.  This  was  followed  by  an 
aggressive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  British,  who 
stormed  and  carried  the  most  important  intrenched  vil- 
lages of  the  tribesmen.  The  latter  submitted  to  British 
authority  early  in  March:  and  the  result  of  the  straggle 
has  strengthened  the  British  position  at  what  was  consid- 
ered one  of  its  weakest  points.  In  the  campaign,  the 
British  lost  twenty-three  killed,  including  Major  Oaniell, 
■of  the  First  Punjab  infantry. 

Kussian  Annexation  of  Bokhara. — The  kbanate  of 
Bokhara  has  recently  been  completely  absorbed  into 
the  Ru.ssian  empire.  The  ameer  of  Bokhara  re- 
cently visited  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  arranged  to  “introduce  a Russian  customs  frontier 
between  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan,”  thus  virtually  extend- 
ing the  Russian  dominions  to  the  bordere  of  tlie  latter 
country,  and  bringing  Russia  and  Great  Britain  into 
closer  proximity  in  central  Asia.  It  is  said  that  the 
ameer  of  Bokhara  has  been  conveyed,  practically  a pris- 
oner, to  the  Crimea,  whence  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  to  his  dominions.  Kor  the  loss  of  the  latter,  he  is 
to  receive  an  annual  8ti]>end  in  addition  to  a large  lump 
sum  of  money.  His  king<lom  is  now  being  deliberately 
taken  posscs.sion  of  by  the  Muscovite  authorities.  The 
annexation  of  Bokhara  was  virtually  accomjilished 
years  ago.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  shrewd  Colonel  Alikhanoff,  of  the  Russian 
army,  that  Russia  seized  upon  Merv,  at  one  side  of  Bok- 
hara, and  Saniareand  at  the  other,  and  connected  the  two 
bv  a railroad  running  straight  through  the  khanate, 
brom  that  time  the  Russian  sway  over  Bokhara  was  vir- 
tually compleU;;  but  it  is  only  now  that  formal  arrange- 
ments expressly  recognize  it. 
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The  Pamir  Question  Opened  Aijain.— With  the 

openiii?  of  spring,  the  dispute  between  Cliinii  and 
Russia  over  the  ninch  contested  region  of  the  Pamirs 
begins  afresh.  Owing  to  the  succeasivc  advances  made  l)V 
Russia  in  various  directions,  largely  at  China’s  ex|x*nse. 
the  latter  has  come  to  look  ujKm  the  former  as  a real 
enemy.  She  looks  with  suspicion  upon  the  “ scientific  ’’ 
expeditions  of  Russia  into  Thibet;  realizes  the  danger  of 
Rnssian  encroachmetit  upon  Manchuria;  sees  the  Russian 
sha<low  overhanging  Korea;  is  aware  that  the  'J'rans-Silter- 
ian  railway  will  enable  Russia  to  pour  troojis  into  China 
at  any  point  along  :i,,~>(K)  miles  of  continnous  border;  and 
feels  that  it  is  Russia  who  threatens  her  frontiers  in  Chi- 
nese Turkestan  ami  on  the  Pamir  plateau. 

The  Muscovite  aggre.ssions  in  the  last  named  region 
have  caused  great  irritation  at  Pekin.  In  order  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  Russian  inovemenLs,  China  luis  recently  sent 
a spcK'ial  expedition  to  connect  the  district,  through  Cash- 
gar,  with  the  Chinese  telegraph  system.  It  is  also 
announced  that  Russian  troops  have  been  ordered  to  rein- 
force those  left  in  winter  quarters  in  the  district,  who 
have  sufferetl  terribly  from  the  severity  of  the  nast  winter. 
Serious  complications  may  yet  arise  from  the  claims  of  the 
rival  powers. 

IT.ILV  AND  BRAZIL. 

readers  will  remember  that  on  July  3,  1S!)2.  during 

the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Santos,  some  Italian 
sailors  were  maltreated  by  the  Hrazilian  police  at  that 
jairt.  The  incident  has  pn>ved  more  serious  than  was  at 
first  imagined.  The  Italian  residents  of  the  town  tuet  to 
protest  against  the  outrage,  and  subsequently  made  a 
demonstration  in  the  streets,  which  precipitated  a serious 
riot.  The  office  of  the  lioma,  an  Italian  newspaper,  was 
wrecked,  and  considerable  damage  was  wrought  to  the 
pri)[K‘rty  of  Italian  residents  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Several  times  during  the  past  nine  mouths,  demands 
for  reparation  have  been  pressed  upon  the  Brazilian  au- 
thorities; and,  toward  the  end  of  January  last,  no  hint  of 
compliance  with  these,  demands  having  been  received,  tin* 
Italian  government  instructed  Signor  Tngini.  its  minister 
to  Bi'azil.  to  inform  the  authorities  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  that 
its  demands,  if  not  iwiceded  to,  would  be  sustained  by 
force.  As  a result  of  this  determined  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Italy,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  matter  will  be 
quickly  settled.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  ow- 
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iiig  to  the  mnneroiis  n|iriRiiigs  in  different  states  of  the 
republic,  wliich  Imvc  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  eahi- 
net  of  President  I’eixotto,  the  foreign  relations  of  Uriizil 
Imve  of  late  been  somewhat  neglected. 

CHILEAN-ARGENTINE  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE. 

JpOU  some  time  past,  the  relations  l)ctween  Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Hejjublic  have  been  strained  as  a result  of 
differences  regarding  the  international  boundary.  How- 
ever, about  the  middle  of  March,  the  dispute  was  settled 
at  Santiago  by  the  signing  of  a treaty  providing  that  here- 
after Chile  should  claim  no  territory  east  of  the  Andes 
innge,  and  that  the  Argentine  Republic  should  renounce 
all  claim  to  any  ports  on  the  Pacific  cotust. 

CHILE  AND  BOLIVIA. 

important  treaty  of  peace  and  allianeo  between  Chile 
^ and  Holivia  was  signed  about  February  1.  It  was 
negotiated  by  ex-President  Arce,  of  Bolivia,  who  was 
sent  as  sjreidal  ambassador  to  Chile  for  the  purjioso.  In 
return  for  the  cession  of  a port  on  the  Pacific,  and  for  as- 
sistance to  be  granted  in  arming,  ciiuipping,  and  instruct- 
ing the  Bolivian  national  troops,  Bolivia  becomes  virtu- 
ally the  vassjd  of  Chile,  thus  cutting  those  ties  which  for- 
merly bound  her  to  Peru  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

THE  SAMTARY  CONFERENCE. 

JN  view  of  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Europe  last  year, 
and  the  fact  that  the  jilague,  in  spite  ol  all  efforts  to 
stamp  it  out,  has  not  yet  ceivsed  its  ravages,  the  conference 
of  sanitaiy  experts  who  tissembled  in  Dresden  on  March  11 
ac(|uires  an  unusual  imjiortance.  At  the  close  of  the 
quarter,  deliberations  were  still  in  progress  with  the  pros- 
iK-(;t  of  important  results,  but  no  official  announcement 
Iiad  been  made  of  their  progress  accomplished.  The 
object  of  the  conference  is  to  secure  the  international 
adoption  of  fixed  methods  for  regulating  the  sanitary 
treatment  of  iiasseiigers.  ships,  and  goods,  and  to  replace 
the  arbitrary  systems  which  prevailed  during  the  epidemic 
of  189)i.  It  is  hoped  that  the  of  security  can 

be  attained  with  the  niiuimtnn  of  restriction.  On  motion 
of  the  leading  delegate  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  Prussian 
minister  to  Saxony,  fount  DilnholT,  was  elected  to  preside 
over  the  discussions. 

One  of  the  most  important  proposals  before  the  con- 
ference has  been  made  by  Dr.  Schiff,  a \'ienna  physician, 
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who  recommends,  that,  just  as  the  states  of  Europe  mobi- 
lize their  organized  forces  to  repel  foreign  enemies,  so  they 
should  utilize  the  machinery  of  their  military  organization 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  epidemic  diseases.  'J'hey  have 
e.v|)enenced  military  doctors,  well  disciplined  sanibiry 
corps,  complete  systems  of  transportation  designed  for 
emergencies,  hospitals  and  infirmaries  built  and  equipped 
on  modern  scientific  principles;  and,  with  the  helj)  of 
these,  they  could  promptly  check  any  outbreaks  that  miglit 
occur.  Very  little  additional  outlay  need  be  incurred. 

Owing  to  varying  conditions  in  varying  localities, 
it  is  not  thought  that  complete  harmony  will  be  reached  on 
all  points;  but  the  vice-president  of  the  conference,  Baron 
von  Hengelmullcr,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  restrictive  regulations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  preferences  of  the  conference  favor  a removal 
of  quarantine  restrictions,  and  the  adoption  of  interna- 
tional rules  for  the  remedy  of  crying  sanitary  defects  in 
the  countries  represented  at  Dresden. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

'pHE  earliest  modern  European  expeditions  to  Africa 

which  formed  a basis  for  territorial  acquisition,  date 
back  to  1553,  when  some  London  merchants  sent  out  a few 
ships  to  (Juinea.  The  French  began  their  explorations  on 
the  west  coast  about  the  same  time;  and  in  1505,  the 
Dutch,  who  had  recently  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  also 
made  a trading  voyage  to  Guinea. 

At  the  enil  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  Eng- 
land and  France  were  the  principal  rivals  in  Africa,  which 
state  of  things  continued  until  the  end  of  the  great  French 
war,  when  France  had  lost  nearly  all  her  colonial  pos.scs- 
sions  in  Africa  as  elsewhere.  Then  followed  an  era  of 
j)eaceful  expansion  extending  to  our  own  day.  Englainl 
gradually  opened  up  the  interior,  while  France  annexeil 
Algeria,  Senegambia,  and  Sierra  Leone,  ami,  more  re- 
cently, looked  to  the  Suez  canal  to  give  her  control  in 
Egypt.  As  a general  thing,  however,  the  partition  of  tlie 
continent  w'ent  on  very  slowly;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Brussels  conference  of  iH7<!  that  the  eager  rush  for 
territory  began  on  the  part  of  those  European  jiowers  who 
now’  have  vested  interests  in  Africa.  In  18T(»  England. 
Frarice,Spain,  and  Portugal  held  territories  on  the  coast, ami 
the  interior  was  a blank.  Now  almost  every  inch  is  parceled 
out.  France  aims  to  unite  her  colonies  in  Algeria  and 
the  Gold  Coast  by  annexing  the  Sahara  and  that  vast  area 
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watcml  by  the  Sene<ial  and  the  upper  reaohe.s  of  the  Xiger, 
which  witliin  the  last  ten  years  she  ha.s come  to  call  the 
Soudan  Franfuig.  S])ain  lias  a new  nrotectorate  south  of 
Morocco;  Italy,  a protectorate  over  Aliyssinia  and  Somali- 
land; the  Germans,  colonies  in  the  C'amerovms  and  the  east 
and  southwest  of  Africa;  Belgium,  not  content  with  her 
acqui.sitions  in  the  Kongo  state,  has  recently  clutched  tho 
southern  extremity  of  the  Soudan  proper,  her  exjiedition 
under  .VI.  Van  den  Kerckhove  having  estalilished  itself  at 
Lado,  north  of  Wadelai,  in  the  “hinterland”  of  the 
British  pos.se.ss ions;  while  England  with  her  Niger,  Ea.st 
Africa,  Gentral  Africa,  and  South  Africa  chartered  coni- 
jianies  and  protectorates,  holds  a tract  of  country  that 
may  stretch  ere  long  in  unbroken  connection  from  t’ap< 
'I'own  to  Cairo. 

The  boundaries  between  the  British  sphere  in  the 
Niger  district  and  the  German  territories  in  the  Cani- 
eroons,  have  never  been  detinitely  adjusted.  Sir  Charles 
VlacDonald  has  recently  been  sent  to  Berlin  to  endeavor 
to  effect  a final  understanding,  it  being  felt  that  the 
sooner  this  is  arrived  at.  the  abler  will  the  two  powers  be 
to  deal  with  the  French  advances  in  their  rear,  which  have 
rendered  further  c.xpansion  inland  almost  an  impossibility. 

The  French  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  have  Ix'en 
definitely  constituted  into  three  separate  possessions — 
French  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  Benin,  each  to  be 
administered  by  a governor. 

The  British  sphere  north  of  the  Zambesi  river  will  here- 
after be  otbcially  known  as  British  (kmtral  .Vfrica;  and  tlu 
districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lake  Nya.ssa  as  tht 
British  Cb'iitral  Africa  Protectorate. 

Another  English  Mission  to  Morocco. — The  con- 
duct of  the  .Moorish  government  in  connection  with  re- 
strictions on  trade  aiul  dangerous  outrages  against  the 
lives  and  jiroperty  of  European  residents,  as  well  as  the 
abominable  cruelties  practiced  by  .Moorish  officials  uinm 
the  sultan's  subjects,  lias,  during  some  years  past,  created 
a <‘ommon  interest  among  the  civilized  powers  in  the  in- 
auguration of  substantial  reforms.  However,  although 
something  lias  been  elTeeted  toward  that  end,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  recent  elTorts  of  England,  France,  (Terinany, 
and  Italy  have  met  with  any  but  an  indifferent  sncee&s. 
.Ml  projiosals  for  internal  reforms  or  the  establishment  of 
internaticnal  commercial  relations,  except  in  a few  eases, 
and  they  not  of  the  greatest  imporbanee,  have  been  met  in 
the  same  spirit  of  sullen  and  suspicious  opposition. 
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Since  the  failure  of  Sir  Charles  Euaii-Smith’s  mission 
in  July  of  last  year,  the  relations  between  England  and 
Moro(;co  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory;  and  when 
a British  subject,  a native  of  Gibralbir,  Juan  Trinidad  by 
name,  in  the  latter  part  of  1892,  was  murdered  by  some  of 
the  native  police  at  Tangier,  the  tension  was  increased. 
Mr.  Elliott,  the  British  charge  d’affaires,  could  obtain 
nothing  but  evasive  answers  to  his  pressing  demands  that 
satisfactory  reparation 
for  the  murder  should 
be  given,  and  the  guilty 
parties  punished.  The 
matter  was  finally  laid 
before  the  imperial  au- 
thorities, a!id,  acting 
under  direct  instruc- 
tions from  the  foreign 
office  in  London,  Mr. 

Elliott,  early  in  January 
of  the  presei'.t  year,  pre- 
stMited  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Moorish  government 
calling  for  immediate  at- 
t cut  ion  to  the  British 
demands.  Alarmed  at 
this  show  of  determina- 
tion, the  bashaw  of 
Tangier,  without  wait- 
ing for  instrne, tions 
from  Fei5,  threw  into 
prison  the  three  guards 
charged  with  the  mur-  „„ 

nor.  rho  sult4iu’s  reply  BHITIKH  KtMMIhSloNEK  T«» 

was  received  January  IT,  agreeing  to  jvny  an  indeninitv 
of  £1.000  for  the  murder  of  Juan  Trinidad,  and  to  pun- 
ish the  guards  who  shot  him.  It  however  contained  no 
answer  to  the  British  demand  that  Sid  Torres,  the  sul- 
tiiu's  foreign  minister,  sliouhl  be  reprimanded  for  the  at- 
tituile  he  liad  displayed:  and  the  inciilent  was  not  finally 
closed  until  February  4,  when  this  part  of  the  British  ul- 
timatum was  acceded  to. 

The  condition  of  British  interests  in  Morocco  being  in 
80  unsatisfactory  a state,  it  was  decided  by  the  British 
government,  about  the  middle  of  .January,  to  send  a spe- 
cial envoy  on  a temporary  mission  to  Tangier.  Sir  J. 
West  Uidgeway,  under-seerebiry  of  shite  for  Ireland,  was 
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granted  a six  months’  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  under- 
take the  mission.  In  tlio  interviews  he  has  ha<l  with  Sid 
Torres,  the  Moorish  foreign  minister,  the  latter  has 
vouched  for  the  sultan’s  sincere  desire  that  peace  and 
friendship  with  England  may  continue,  but  it  yet  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  mission  will  effect  any  im- 
portant change  in  Mulcy  llassau’s  stolid  opposition  to 
anything  savoring  of  Euro{>ean  encroachment. 

The  announcement  of  a new  English  mission  to  Mo- 
rocco caused  a flutter  of  excitement  in  France  and  Spain, 
the  press,  particularly  of  the  former  country,  uttering  sus- 
picions that  the  real  object  of  Sir  J.  \\est  Ridgeway’s 
mission  was  a treaty  which  would  make  Muley  llassaii  the 
vassjil  of  England,  'riie  Madrid  government  preparetl  to 
semi  a naval  force  to  'fangier,  and  it  was  announced  that 
a French  sc|uadron  would  be  ready  to  oo-oi>erate  with  the 
Spanish  fleet.  But  the  excitement  subsided  as  quickly  as 
it  rose,  when  Lord  Dutferin,  on  January  11,  assured  M. 
Ribot  at  the  foreign  oHice  in  Paris,  that  the  object  of  Sir 
.1.  West  Ridgeway’s  mission  could  in  no  way  Ije  interpreted 
as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  other  European 
powers.  He  added  that  the  British  envoy  hail  receiveil 
definite  instructions  to  confer  with  the  French  ministerto 
Morocco  on  all  matters  that  might  concern  the  general  in- 
terests of  Europe  in  that  country. 

The  llgaiiaa  Question. — The  further  development 
of  British  policy  regarding  Uganda  will  await  the  results 
of  the  mission  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  the  commissioner  ap- 
pointed in  December  hist  to  visit  the  territory  and  report 
on  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  it.  He  started  on  his 
inland  journey  from  ilombasa  January  2,  and  it  was 
thought  he  would  reiich  his  destination  about  the  middle 
of  ^lar<•h.  From  the  oflieial  instructions  given  him,  it  is 
clearly  the  policy  of  the  British  government  to  continue 
its  virtual  protectorate  in  Uganda  for  an  indefinite  {leriod, 
although  it  was  announced  that  the  intended  evacuation 
by  the  British  East  Africa  Company  on  March  J1  would 
not  be  interfered  with.  Sir  Gerald  Portal  is  not  only  to 
exercise  what  really  amounts  to  a protectorate  while  he  is 
prosecuting  inquiry  and  drafting  a report,  but  should 
he  be  ciUled  away,  he  cun  appoint  a successor  to 
carry  on  the  worfe.  In  addition,  ho  is  to  take  over 

the  forces  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  already 
in  Uganda.  It  is  however  realized  that  the  maintenance 
of  a garri.son  a thou.sand  miles  from  its  strategic  base  is 
fraught  with  some  danger.  AVhon,  for  example,  the 
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fl  imes  of  Mulitl ism  burst  over  tlie  Soiiduii,  ail  tin*  Efiyp- 
tian  garrisons  weio  at  once  cut  olf  from  assisbmce  owing 
to  remoteness  from  their  strategic  liase.  Acconlingl y,  it 
is  considered  necessary  for  the  sjifety  of  tlie  l.'ganda  gar- 
rison, however  large  or  small  that  may  be,  to  improve  the 
road  to  the  coast  and  establish  small  military  stations 
along  it  as  connecting  links. 

UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

^yiTH  the  accession  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  sec- 
ond time  to  the  presidency,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  full  power  after  thirty-two  years  of 
total  or  partial  retirement,  the  United  States  enters  upon 
a new  era  in  its  political  history.  Not  that  the  old  order 
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of  tliiiij'8  is  to  puss  iiwiiy  (Mitiroly — for  in  nil  that  goes  to 
the  iiroserviition  of  distinctively  Atnerican  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions, the  lleinocratic  and  Republican  parties  arc  at  one 
— hut  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  accession  of  I’resi- 
dent  Lincoln  in  18lil,  the  Democratic  .party  finds  itself 
clotheil  with  power  to  make  its  principles  {lart  and  parcel 
of  tlie  actual  legislative  policy  of  the  Union.  Although 
the  party  controlled  both  houses  of  congress  between  1877 
and  1881,  the  executive  power  rested  with  a Republican 
jiresident  and  cabinet;  and  during  Mr.  Cleveland’s  first 
administration,  from  1885  to  1889,  its  powers  were  checked 
by  the  continuance  of  Republican  control  in  the  senate. 

The  jiredoininating  feature  of  the  period  that  Ix'gan 
with  the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  that  of  national 
construction  and  development.  'I'his  jK'riod  witnessed  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  grounding  of  the  constitution  on 
a settled  basis  for  all  time  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  federal  system. 
Regions  far  separated  and  almost  inaccessible  have  lieen 
brought  close  together  through  the  development  of  a vast 
railroad  system  and  other  interior  transportation  routes, 
which  cover  the  land  like  a network  from  Atlantic  to  Pa- 
cific. Along  these  routes  millions  of  immigraiits  have 
entered,  peopling  territories  which  have  ultimately  been 
admitted  to  the  full  status  of  members  of  the  Union.  A 
national  banking  and  currency  system  Inis  been  built  uj>. 
And  in  otber  ways,  the  period  has  been  one  of  great  ma- 
terial and  industrial  expansion. 

These  results,  the  Democrats  aver,  have  not  been 
reached  without  enormous  expenditures,  such  as  subsidies 
of  land  and  money  and  enlarged  pension  lists,  nor  with- 
out the  growth,  at  the  same  time,  of  alleged  abuses. 
Among  the  latter  are  classed  the  concentration  of  federal 
power  in  a manner  inconsistent  with  lawful  state  rights, 
as  manifested  in  the  attemjitsto  bring  local  education  and 
federal  elections  under  national  su|a'rvision;  the  high 
tariff  system,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  special  instru- 
ment of  monopoly  and  the  favorite  of  the  moneyed  class; 
the  extravagant  pension  roll,  consuming  one-third  of  the 
national  income;  vast  subsidies  and  bounties  to  particular 
industries,  which  result  in  an  inequitable  <listrihution  of 
profits.  In  all  these  respects,  it  is  claimed,  we  may  now 
look  for  gradual  reform. 

Xo  one  anticipates  that  radical  and  sudden  departures 
from  the  Re|)ublican  policy  will  be  inaugurated  to  the 
serious  disturbance  of  husine.ss  tranquillity,  nor  that  the 
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entire  fabric  built  up  (luring  the  Republican  ritjimt  is  to 
l»e  torn  down.  Rather,  it  is  claimed,  there  will  be  a 
“resting  jK*ri(Kl  ” in  governmental  activity,  and  a gradual, 
biisiuess-Uke  reform  of  the  methods  of  administration 
looking  to  greater  economy  and  the  correction  of  abuses  in 
the  interests  of  the  jR'ople  at  large. 

The  coniplc.xion  of  the  two  houses  of  the  r»:)d  congress 
is  now  as  follows:  senate,  4-j  Denujcrats,  Republicans, 
and  4 Populists;  house  of  rei(re8eutatives,  21!)  Democrats, 
127  Republicans,  8 Populists,  and  two  vacancies. 

before  the  close  of  the  (ptarter  the  new  cabinet  had 
l»een  continued  in  oflice,  and  many  of  the  diplomatic  and 
other  jwsts  in  the  gift  of  the  administration  had  been 
filled;  but  the  selections  of  the  president  have  so  far 
given  no  indication  of  any  material  cnange  iti  the  country's 
foreign  policy.  In  domestic  matters,  the  aj)pointments  have 
a«?corded  witli  a distinct  purpose  to  modify  the  tariff  and 
to  influence  the  action  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  con- 
gress in  the  matter  of  silver;  but  it  is  too  soon  to'look  for 
anything  definite  as  to  the  course  of  the  administration 
regarding  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  trusts  and  other 
combinations,  and  other  important  jioints  of  domestic 
policy. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hlaine  on  January  27  removed  from 
the  arena  the  most  consiiicnous  figure  of  American  public 
life  during  the  bust  generation.  In  an  almost  continuous 
public  service  of  thirty  years,  during  wliich  he  attained 
every  jwditical  honor  but  the  highest,  he  had  lieen  recog- 
uizinl  as  the  leading  and  most  aggressive  e.\j)onent  of 
essentially  Republican  principles.  He  had  the  incompar- 
able gift  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  among  his  followers. 
He  ranks  with  Webster,  Many,  and  Seward  among  the 
illustrious  secretaries  of  the  state  dc|mrtment;  and  he  has 
left  behind  him  a record  of  brilliant  service,  inspired  by 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  and  an 
intense  and  patriotic  (iride  in  upholding  before  the  world 
the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  all  that  is  distinctively 
American. 

The  Presidential  Inauguration.— The  enthusiasm 
of  the  inaugural  ceremonies  in  Washington  on 
March  4 was  somewhat  marred  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather;  for  during  a part  of  the  day  it 
snowed,  and  this  was  followed  by  a cold,  blustering  north- 
west wind.  Xnmerous  attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made 
ill  congress  to  have  the  date  of  itiaiigu  ration  (diaiiged  to 
.\pril  .40,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Washington 
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first  took  the  oath  of  office.  The  weather  at  that  season 
is  more  likely  to  be  pleasant,  and  the  pageants,  conse- 
f|uently,  more  likely  to  be  successful;  but  Heretofore  all 
efforts  to  post^mne  the  date  of  inauguration  have  fail'  d. 

V’^ice-President  Stevenson  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the 
senate  chamber  at  the  hands  of  his  retiring  predecessor 
Vice-President  Morton.  The  distinguished  company 
present  then  went  out  upon  the  eastern  portico  of  the  j 

capitol,  where,  in  the  ' 
presence  of  assem- 
bl  d multitudes  who 
had  long  and  patient- 
ly waited.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fuller  of  the  su- 
preme court  admin- 
istered the  oath  to 
the  president-elect.  j 
Tne  Inausural 
Address. — Then 
followed  the  delivery 
of  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Cleveland 
spoke  without  notes,  . 
and  stood  barehead-  ' 
ed  throughout.  He 
gave  solemn  pledge.  | 
“before  God  and 
these  witnesses,  of 
unreserved  and  com- 
plete devotion  to  the 
interests  and  wel- 
fare” of  the  people  who  had  chosen  him.  Surveying  the 

field  of  his  labors  for  the  coming  four  years,  he  dis-  I 

cerued  “ certain  conditions  and  tendencies  which  seemed  I 
to  menace  the  integrity  and  usefulness  of  their  govern- 
ment.” And  first  the  danger  of  an  unsound  and  unstable  | 
currency.  Prudence  suggests  that  “ wo  temper  our  con- 
fidence and  our  faith  in  our  national  strength  and  I 
resources  with  the  frank  confession  that  even  these  will  j 
not  permit  us  to  defy  with  impunity  the  inexorable  laws 
of  finance  and  trade.”  Of  a nature  akin  to  the  too  pre- 
valent over-confidence  in  our  country’s  greatness,  is  the 
growing  popular  disposition  “to  expect  from  the  oiiera- 
tion  of  the  government  special  and  direct  individual  ad- 
vantages.” The  verdict  of  the  voters  in  November 
“ condemned  the  injustice  of  maintaining  protection  for 
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protection’s  sake.”  That  condemnation  falls  eoually  on 
the  brood  if  kindred  evils  which  are  the  imwnolesome 
progeny  of  piternalism.  • • • • While  the  people 
should  patriotically  and  cheerfully  support  their  govern- 
ment, its  functions  do  not  include  the  support  of  the 
people.”  The  acc'-ptarice  of  this  principle  leads  on  the 
on-*  hand  to  “a  relusal  of  bounties  and  subsidies”  in  aid 
of  “ ill-advised  or  lanmiishing  enterprises;”  and  on  the 
other  hand  “ to  a challenge  of  wild  and  reckless  pension 
expenditure.” 

One  mode  of  misappropriating  public  funds  is  seen  in  ap- 
pointments to  office  made  in  reward  for  partisan  activity. 

•‘The  benefits  already  gainu  . (‘hrough  civil  service  reform),  and 
the  further  usefulness  it  promises,  entitle  it  to  the  hearty  support 
mud  encouragement  of  all  who  desire  to  see  our  public  servioe  well 
performed,  or  who  hope  for  thi  elevation  of  political  sentiment  and 
the  pnrification  of  political  me'h'~ds.” 

On  the  subject  of  combinatio  's  of  capital  and  monop- 
olistic schemes,  the  president  says: 

*•  The  existence  of  immense  aggregations  of  kindred  enterprises 
mud  combinations  >.f  business  interests,  formed  t l the  purpose  of 
limiting  production  and  fixing  pric's,  •'.  inconsistent  with  the  fair 
field  which  ought  to  l»e  open  to  every  independent  activity.  Legiti- 
mmte  strife  in  business  should  not  b;:  superseded  by  an  enforced 
c ancession  to  the  demands  of  combinations  that  have  the  power  to 
de*troy:  nor  should  the  people  to  be  served  lose,  the  benefit  of  cheap- 
ness which  nsually  results  from  wholesome  couipeti'im.  Tlii’se 
mg:gregations  and  combinations  fre<juently  cunstitut-o  conspiracies 
m^ntinst  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  in  all  their  phases  they  are 
aimatural  and  opposed  to  our  American  sen  e oi'  fairness.  To  the 
extent  that  they  can  Ixj  reached  and  restrain  d by  federal  power,  the 
g-eneral  government  should  relieve  our  citizens  from  their  interfer- 
ence and  exactions  ’* 

The  people  having  made  a thorough  change  in  both 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of  government, 
the  agents  the  people  have  chosen  to  carry  out  their  pur- 
poses “are  bound  by  their  promises,  not  le.ss  than  by  the 
command  of  their  masters,  to  devote  themselves  unre- 
mittinjfly  * * * to  the  work  of  lifting  burdens  from 

the  daily  life  of  our  people,”  and  of  reducing  “inordinate 
and  unequal  advantages  too  long  enjoyed.” 

■•  When  we  proclaim  that  the  neces,sity  for  revenue  to  supjxirt 
the  government  furnishes  the  only  ju.stification  for  taxing  the  jieople, 
we  announce  a truth  so  plain  that  its  denial  would  sf^eni  to  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  judgment  may  be  influenced  by  familiarity  with 
perversion.s  of  the  taxing  power;  and  when  we  seek  to  reinstate  the 
self-confidence  and  business  enterprise  of  our  citizens  by  discredit- 
ing an  abject  dependence  upon  governmental  favor,  we  strive  to  stim- 
ulate those  elements  of  American  character  which  support  the  1io|H' 
of  American  achievement.” 
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The  New  Cabinet. — On  February  i'i  Mr.  Cleveland 
announced  that  he  hail  completed  his  selection  of  a cabinet. 
The  list  is  as  follows; 

W.VI.TKR  Q.  (tKKsilAM  of  Indiana,  secretary  of  state. 

.loilN  (1.  C.yui.isLK  of  Kentucky,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Dakiki.  S.  liAMo.NT  of  New  York,  secretary  of  war. 

Hii.auy  a.  IIkkiikkt  of  Aluliamu,  .secretary  of  the  navy. 

Hoke  S.mith  of  (iis)rpa,  secretary  of  the  interior. 

J.  STEni.iNo  Morton  of  Nehraska,  secretary  of  a^rriculture, 

Wilson  S.  Bissei.i.  of  New  York,  postmaster-prneral. 

litrilARD  Oi.NEY  of  Mas.sachusetts,  attorney-general. 

These  nominations  were  submitted  to  the  senate  and 
unanimoiLsly  confirmed. 

On  the  whole,  the  cabinet  is  conspicuous  for  the  ab- 
sence of  men  who  might  be  called  *’  profes-sional  jioli- 
ticians.”  Its  selection  was  not  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  distribution  of  patronage  is  the  main  function  of  the 
e.xecutive  and  the  chief  source  of  party  strength.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  work  which  .Mr.  Cleveland  has  .set 
before  him.  as  distinguished  from  the  lines  which  certain 
factions  within  his  own  jiarty  would  see  him  follow,  the 
cabinet  is  uuiversallv  rccognir-ed  as  a strong  one.  The 
president’s  selection  for  the  state  jHirtfolio  occasioned  wide 
comment.  Formerly  a Republican  in  his  albliations.  .1  udge 
(iresham  differed  from  his  party  on  the  policy  of  a high 
tariff,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  he  had  been  urged 
upon  the  llejniblican  national  convention  of  1888  by  those 
within  the  party  who  had  become  di.ssatisfied  with  its  tariff 
tendencies. 

Like  the  members  of  the  cabinet  of  1885,  the  present 
cabinet  members  are  all  lawyers.  In  the  former  year  the 
great  portfolios  of  the  state,  war,  navy,  and  treasury  de- 
jiartments  were  held  by  eastern  men,  whereas  three  of 
them  now  go  to  the  South  and  one  to  the  West — a fact  of 
peculiar  significance  in  the  present  political  situation. 

Wai.tkr  Qcintin  Urksiia.vi,  wcretary  of  .state,  wa.s  Inim  in 
Lanesville,  Hurrisoii  county,  Iniliaim.  Man-h  17,  18;t3.  He  wa.s  a 
jrruiiilson  of  Heorfre  Hreshani,  one  of  the  piotieersof  Indiana  and  one 
of  the  most  ai’live  fathers  of  .Methmlisni  in  the  Wist.  He  rei-eivisl 
a eoiiimou  school  tsiucation:  earniHl  the  means  to  s*s:ure  an  acadeuiic 
and  collegiate  truininfc;  studitsl  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in 
18.l;i  At  an  early  a^e  he  also  euita^ed  in  )Kditi(sand  soon  attained 
intluence.  In  ItttMl  he  was  elei'tisl  to  the  lejfislaturv,  but  resiftned  his 
seat  in  August.  IStil,  and  entensl  the  I’nion  army  us  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  the  Thirty -eifthlh  Indiana  Volunteers ; in  Dis-ember  fol 
lowing  he  was  ai)]Hiinted  colonel  of  the  Fifty-third  Indiana  Vol- 
unteers; on  August  11,  IMtsl.  was  proiuoUsl  brigadier-general  for 
services  at  Viekslmrg;  eommiuideil  the  4th  division  of  Blair's  corps 
in  the  engagements  before  .Atlanta,  where  he  receiveil  a wound 
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that  incapacitatnl  him  for  further  service;  and,  on  March  13,  1865, 
wa-s  brevetted  major  jfeneral  of  volunteers  for  services  at  Atlanta. 
After  a lon(j  disability  from  his  wound  he  resumed  his  law 
practice  at  New  .Alinny,  Indiana.  In  1866  he  was  defeated  as 
Republican  candidate  for  congress  ; in  1867-8  was  financial  agent  for 
Indiana  in  New  York;  in  1869  was  appointesi  by  President  Orant 
United  States  district  jmlfre  for  the  district  of  Indiana  ; in  1880  was 
■nsuccesHful  caudnlate  for  the  I'nited  Stat«‘s  senate;  and  in  April, 
he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  liench  to  enter  President  Arthur’s 
cabinet  as  p^tniaster-general.  Two  years  afterward,  on  the  death 
of  Secretary  h'olger,  he 
was  transferred  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the 
treasur}'.  and  in  Octolwr 
of  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  cir- 
cuit judge  to  succeed 
Judge  Drummond,  re- 
tired. His  deci.sion  in  the 
famous  “Q”  strike  cases 
made  for  him  hosts  of 
friends  among  lalxir  or- 
ganizations, but  )in>liably 
his  most  famous  decision 
was  the  one  rendered  in 
lfjW6  on  the  ‘‘WalMLsh" 
case.  The  history  of  this 
case  conijiasses  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  great 
^^'abash  railroad  system 
createil  and  controlled  by 
.lay  tjould;  and  Judge 
ttresham's  derision, 

Btrippe<luf  legal  verbiage, 
took  the  system  from  the 
control  of  tiouhl  and  his 
associates,  rt’inoved  the 
rts-eivers  under  whom 
wi<le  wrei-kage  had  been 
and  was  being  done,  ami 
>lare4l  the  whole  system 
ying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  hands  of  a respmsible 
receiver.  Judge  (Iresham's  action  in  this  i-ase  was  taken  generally  as 
an  evidence  of  his  independence.  In  1884  Judge  (in-sham  was 
a candidate  for  the  liepublican  pn-sidential  nomination;  anil  in 
1>WN,  when  his  name  was  again  im-sented.  he  ns-i-ived  l‘J3  voti-s 
on  the  third  Irallot.  In  July,  181t2.  the  National  Pmple's  party,  hi 
their  convention  at  Omaha.  Xebra-ska.  offered  him  the  tiomination 
for  president,  and  stnmg  influence  was  exerted  to  induce  him 
to  accept,  but  he  jiositively  refuseil.  In  Octolier  following,  he  cre- 
ated a con.siderable  sensation  by  announcing  in  a public  letter  his 
defection  fnini  the  Re]>nblican  party  and  his  deteniiination  to  support 
the  cam/i'ilarv  of  -Mr.  Cleveland.  His  reason  was  that  he  agreeil  in 
the  main  with  Mr.  Cleveland’s  views  on  the  tariff,  and  did  not  la-lieve 
in  the  princii>Ies  eiiil>odied  in  the  McKinley  bill.  He  declared  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  McKinley  bill  had  la^m  {lassed  in  the  interest  of 
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favored  rla-sses  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and 
vlaiiued  that  the  ailoption  of  this  bill  was  an  aliandoninent  of  the 
d.iK'trine  of  moderate  incidental  pmtei^tion.  lie  claiin<‘d  t'uat  the 
tariff  was  then  the  m<wt  important  ipiestion  before  the  jieople,  and 
declared  “whatever  others  may  do,  I shall  exercise  the  right  of  iuili 
vicinal  judgment,  and  vote  according  to  my  convictions." 

.loiiN  (litiKKlN  C.tnusi.K,  secretary  of  the  tn-asury.  was  born 
in  Campbell  (now  Kenton)  county,  Ky..  Sep.  5,  KSW.  He  was 
hnuight  up  on  a farm,  receiving  only  a common  schcsd  I'diication,  and 
intermitted  his  farm  work  hy  tea<;hing  st!hool  and  studying  law.  In 
1H.V5  he  removed  to  Covington,  Ky.,  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
tiovernor  J.  \V  Stevenson,  and  three  years  afterward  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  l»ar.  llis  istlitical  career  began  the  year  following,  when 
he  was  elec-ted  to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  served  four  terms 
consecutively.  In  1.S04  he  was  offered  the  nomination  for  Democratic 
presidential  elector,  hut  tU-clined.  In  1866  he  was  ehccted  a state 
sc-nator;  it  186.S  a delegate-at  large  to  the  IVmocratic  national  con- 
vention; and  in  1869  was  re-electisl  senator.  Enun  1871  until  IHT.’S 
he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Kentucky,  and  in  1876  acted  as  an 
alternate  Deiiux-ratic  ]iresidontial  elector.  Ho  entered  the  national 
house  of  representatives  .March  1877,  and  at  once  took  a bold 
stand  in  behalf  of  tariff  reform.  In  the  succeeding  congress  he  was 
associattsl  with  Roger  Q.  Mills  and  William  R.  Morrison  on  the  im- 
portant committee  on  ways  and  means.  From  his  entrance  into 
congress  he  was  an  opjxment  of  Samuel  J.  Randall,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  48th  congii-ss  (Dis-emls'r,  1883)  he  was  cdectid  sjteaker  of 
the  house  over  Mr,  Randall,  much  t<i  the  surprise  of  the  {sditirians 
of  both  parties.  Ho  was  re-ebs-te<i  sis-aker  in  188.5  and  1887,  and 
was  returiusl  to  congress  in  1889.  In  1890  he  was  chosen  l’nite»l 
States  senator,  to  succeed  the  late  James  B.  Beck,  and  held  the 
office  until  Jan.  18,  1893.  During  his  car«s-r  in  Ixrth  branches  of 
the  national  congress  he  was  forimost  in  debates  on  tariff  and 
monetary  questions,  taking  advancrsl  ground  on  each.  On  the 
silver  question  he  maintained  that  gold  and  silver  coins  should 
|H)Ssess  the  same  intrin.sic  value;  and  on  the  tariff  question  advoca- 
t(sl  the  establishment  of  such  a tariff  as  would  mei't  all  the  just  expendi- 
tures of  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  promote  the 
development  of  ,-Vuierican  industries.  On  Sep.  30, 1890,  he  delivered 
a notable  addnsss  in  the  senate  in  oiqHwition  to  the  McKinley  tariff 
bill,  in  which  he  claimed  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  l>e  to  reduce 
the  revenue  by  increasing  taxation;  and  he  declared  the  “sugar 
Ixuinties"  clause  unconstitutional.  He  favored  actual  and  positive 
inleniatioual  reciprcx-ity,  jtronouncerl  the  reciptxK'ity  provisions  of  the 
bill  delusive,  and  assertetl  that  the  bdl  repealetl  the  only  real  recip- 
rcR'ily  agreement  the  government  had  with  any  nation,  Further,  he 
cliaracteri/.ed  these  claus»-s  as  retaliatory  rather  than  reciprocal. 

l).\MKr.  Scott  L.\mont,  secretary  of  war,  and  well  known  during 
President  Clevelamrs  Hrst  administration  as  his  private  secretary,  was 
born  in  Cortlandville.  Cortland  county,  X.  Y.,  February  9,  18,51.  He 
began  life  as  a clerk  in  his  father’s  store,  attended  the  village  school, 
and  was  graibiattsi  at  Union  College  in  1872.  Early  in  his  career  he 
altracttsl  the  attention  of  Edgar  K.  .■\|)gar.  one  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden's 
most  intimate  friends,  and.  through  his  influence,  entered  jxilitical 
life  in  .■Mlainy  when  uineU’cn  years  old.  Subsetpiently  he  received 
favorable  notice  from  .Mr.  Tilden  him.self,  and.  fnim  that  time  till 
Mr.  Tilden's  death,  he  enjoyed  the  most  confidential  relations  with 
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Iiini.  He  was  clectol  meuibcr  of  the  New  York  assembly  in  1870, 
1871,  and  187.’).  and  in  1876-7  was  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  seciv- 
tary  of  state  of  New  Y'ork.  From  187.5  to  1883  be  was  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  state  committee  of  New  York,  and,  in  this  offiiv, 
developesl  a remarkable  exeentive  ability.  On  January  1,  1883.  Presi 
dent  cieveland  a)>pninled  Mr.  lauuont  bis  private  secretarv  and  mili- 
tary secretary,  the  latter  carrying  with  it  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
army. 

Hii.akv  a.  IlicttBKRT,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  navy,  who 
bad  received  a s])ecial  training  for  bis  new  office  through  bis  service 
as  chaiimian  of  the  bouse  naval  committe<‘,  was  bom  at  Laurens- 
ville,  S.  C.,  March  12,  1834.  In  1846  the  family  removed  to  Ureen- 
ville,  Ala.  He  was  educated  in  the  state  universities  of  Alabama 
and  Virginia,  studied  law,  and  was  just  entering  on  its  practice 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  He  entered  the  Confederate  armv 
with  the  rank  of  ca]>tain,  ruse  to  that  of  colonel  of  the  Eight!) 
Alabama  volunteers,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  on  May  6,  1864.  After  the  war  be  resumed  law  practice 
at  tlreenville  until  1872,  when  be  removed  to  Montgomery.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat,  and  was  re-elect«sl  seven 
times  consecutively,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  last  congissvs. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  bis  aingrrstsional  service,  be  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  and  became  tbomugbly  in- 
formed in  the  details  of  modern  naval  architecture  and  construction. 
As  an  evidence  of  bis  personal  prpularity  and  of  tlie  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  bis  as-sewiates  in  the  bou.se,  it  is  on  record  that 
within  a pericxl  of  twenty  minutes  be  secured  the  passage  of  a naval 
appropriation  of  $20,000,000.  Secretary  Herliert  was  much  favored 
soon  after  bis  accession  to  the  office  of  secretarv  by  the  apiointmont 
as  assistant  secretary,  of  William  McAdoo,  of  New  Jersey,  who  bad 
served  with  him  cm  the  bou.se  committee  on  naval  affairs. 

Hokk  Smith,  secretary  of  the  interior,  was  bom  at  Newton,  N. 
C-,  Sep.  2.  18.V5,  of  Puritan  sUx"k.  His  father, was  a di.stinguisbed 
educator  in  New  Hampshire,  and  bis  mother  a representative  of  a 
familv  of  jurists  and  public  men  well  known  in  their  day  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  He  removed  to  Atlanta.  <ia.,  in  18)2,  to  study 
law",  taught  ebe  ol  while  studving;  and  was  admittcsl  to  the  liar  in 
1873.  'rbree  years  afterward  te  was  ebainnan  of  the  Fulton  counly 
Demnera'ic  executive  committee;  in  the  following  year  canvas.seil 
northwest  m (Icorgia  in  behalf  of  the  movement  to  have  the  slate 
capit.  1 transferred  to  Atlanta;  and  in  1882  was  a delegate  to  the  state 
I>  >'i'  cratic  convention  which  aided  in  alsilisbing  the  long  establisbcsl 
twc-tbinls’  mle.  He  was  president  of  the  young  men's  library  in 
1881-8:1.  and  inan^rated  the  successful  art  loan  exhibition  in 
Atlanta  in  1882.  In  June,  1887,  be  organized  and  liecame  president 
of  the  .-Mlanta  Evening  Jonrnnl.  He  has  also  la*i>n  jiresident  of  the 
board  of  cslucation  of  Atlanta.  In  bis  legal  practice  be  has  made  a 
specialty  of  cxirporation  and  commercial  law.  p'or  several  years  be 
has  been  conspicuous  as  an  exponent  of  tariff  refomi  in  Georgia,  and 
as  an  admirer  of  Grover  Cleveland.  His  newspaper  has  become  a 
proicerty  of  large  value,  and  bis  law  practice  for  years  has  lieen  highly 
remunerative. 

JlJI.irs  Steiiliso  MortOS,  .secredary  of  agriculture,  is  well 
known  in  educational  circles  as  the  founder  of  arlaw  day  observance 
by  scbcxil  children.  He  was  bom  in  Adams.  Jefferson  county,  N.  V-. 
April  22,  1832;  removed  to  Michigan  in  early  life;  came  eaat  to  finish 
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his  cnhiration,  ami  was  ^nulual^Ml  at  Tnion  Colh‘^«»,  Schen(H*taflr 
N.  Y.;  removal  to  Nfl^raskn;  ami  in  1H54  t<K>k  t*<Utorial  cliar>r»‘ **t 
the  Nebraska  (Mty  yfirtt.  He  was  iwirn  elis-i«Hl  to  the  territorial 
legislature;  was  for  some  time  in  185H  aeting  governor  of  the  t*»rri 
lory;  and  in  IH66  was  <lefeal<sl  as  the  first  Ik'imK’raiir  randidate  for 
the  governorship  of  the  state.  l!«»  was  again  a randidate  in  in 

1884,  and  in  but  was  defeated!  each  time.  lie  is  a pra«*tieHl 

farmer;  an  authi»rity  on  f<»restry  cultivation;  a lawyer  of  exp^Tienw 
and  sure<»ss;  an  early  adv<K*ate  of  Hound  money  and  s|HS*ie  payiueiitv; 
an  elotjuent  and  forcible  .sp«*aker;  and  a man  of  extr^une  indepeii<lent  e 
of  o))inion  on  questions  of  public  moment,  ami  es(>ecially  such  as 
affect  the  agricultural  interests  of  tlie  country.  When  he  introduced 
the  bill  in  theNebra'^ka  h^gislaturo  pmviding  for  the  set  ting  apart  of  one 
day  in  the  year  for  tr«*«'  planting,  and  encouraging  public  sch«N<l 
childnm  toengagi^  in  it.  the  iegislalim^  complimentcHl  him  by  uiakiDi; 
his  birthday  the  official  “arlsir  day’*  of  the  .state,  and  this  day  is  imw 
generally  oijserved  tlironghout  tlie  country. 

Wilson  Shannon  Bisseli.,  l’nit«*<l  Stat«‘s  ]Nwtmaster-generHl, 
wa.s  lx)rn  in  Home,  N.  Y.,  I><*ceinlK*r  lU,  1H47.  Ho  was  tnlucated  in 
the  public  s<di<K>lM  of  Buffalo,  the  Hopkins'  grammar  sch«»ol  in  New 
Haven,  (’onn.,  and  at  Yale  ITniversity,  where  he  was  graduat<*d  in 
1869.  Returning  t/>  Buffalo,  In*  studiiHl  law  in  the  (»tfi<*e  of  I^iitn*:. 
(’leveland  k Kolscun,  and,  after  his  admission  to  the  Imr,  fortiusl  a 
partnership  with  the  late  layman  K.  Bass,  to  which  Hmver  Clevelaiul 
was  snl»sequently  lulinitUHl.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Bass  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  of  Mr.  (‘leveland  on  account  of  his  election 
as  governor,  Mr.  Bissell  reorganiz«sl  the  finn,  which  f«»r  thnt^  veAfs 
was  known  under  the  style  of  Bissell.  Sicarti  & (Joodyear,  and  since 
under  that  of  Bissell,  Sicanl,  Brundage  & Bis.si‘11.  The  firm  has 
lx*i*n  very  sum.'ssful,  the  memlK‘rs  individually  having  large  ami 

f:rf)wing  practices,  and  Mr.  Bissell  making  a sisrially  ot  railnmd  and 
arge  corporation  work.  He  is  widely  n*ganled  ah  one  of  the  ablest 
railroad  lawyers  in  the  country.  With  the  exc«»pti<m  that  he  wa*^  a 
Democratic  pn-sidential  elecdor-at-larga  in  1HH4,  he  could  never  lie 
inductnl  U)  accept  a political  office  until  his  call  to  Mr.  Cleveland's 
s4*cond  cabinet. 

Ru’H.vki)  Olnky,  attorney-general,  was  !>oni  in  Oxfonl,  Mass., 
Soptemlier  15,  18115,  and  is  a dirwt  dest’cndant  from  TIioiiias  Olney, 
who  <‘ame  from  Knglatid  to  Salem.  Mass.,  in  16:15,  an<l  lwH*ame.  with 
Roger  Williams,  an  original  incorjsiraior  of  Brovidence,  U.  1..  in 
I6.‘i7.  A paternal  grandfather  of  the  new  attorney-general  was  a 
piont'er  in  the  mnnnfa<*tur»*  of  c«>tton  goinls  in  New  Kngland.  .Mr. 
Olney  was  gnuluiite»i  at  Brown  Cniversily  in  1856,  and  at  the  Harvnnl 
law  s<diool  in  1858;  was  Hdniitf«><i  to  the  bur  immiHliately  after  gradu- 
ation; and  prwtiee<l  until  liis  pn*s«»et  ap|xuntment,  having  de<-line<l 
various  l(M*al  ami  other  offic<^  including  two  ap|>ointnients  to  the 
lx*nch  of  the  sniireme  court  of  MAssachuwdt.s.  B<*sid«*s  his  larj*e 
gi*neral  practic**,  lie  has  Ikhmi  general  iNninsel  for  many  years  for  the 
Boston  & Maine,  the  Atchison,  TojH*ka  & Santa  I‘V*.  and  the  Chicag»». 
Burlington  & t^uincy  railmads.  and  other  large  coqxirations.  Sir. 
Olney  is  considered  one  of  the  high  autlmrities  in  the  CniU'd  States 
on  cor|s)nition  laws,  and  also  on  general  pmbate  laws,  his  name 
appearing  in  the  n*f>orts  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  manynotnhlc 
cas«.*s  involving  the  law  of  wills  and  trusts.  He  wrvisl  one  tenii  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  has  l>t*en  a Deimicrat  fmni  his  youth. 

other  Presidential  Appointments. — Tn  addition 
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to  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  T.  F.  Bayard  and  J.  B. 
Kustis  as  amha-ssadors  to  Great  BriUiiu  and  France  resjMjct- 
ivelv,  tlie  following  important  nominations  have  been 
iuu<Ie  by  Mr.  Cleveland  during  the  ipiarter: 

Tiikoik)KK  Rl’XVOJf  of  Xew  Jersey,  to  lx-  envoy  extraordinary 
iLiul  minister  plent|)otentiary  to<ieniiany. 

John  K.  Kislky  of  New  York,  the  same  to  iVniuark. 
l>.  PouTKll  <»f  Tennessee.  toClule 

J.VMKs  A.  McKKNZiKof  Kentucky,  to  IVpii, 

Lkwi$  Uakick  of  Minnesota,  to  Nicaragua,  Costa  Kica,  ami 
Sml  va«lor. 

V.  M.  B.  Yocno  of  Ueorgia,  U>  (juaUunala  and  llomlura.s 

Kuwtx  l>r>*  of  Ohio,  to  Ja|>an 

1.  P.  Ur.vy  of  Indiana,  to  Mexico 

J \MKs  ti  Jknkin'!^  of  Wisconsin,  Uj  1h?  (*nite<l  Stales  circuit 
for  the  seventh  circuit 

H H.  LritTONof  Tennessee,  to  CniltsI  States  circuit  judge  for 
tU*r  sixth  circuit,  to  surcee<i  Associate  Justice  H.  K Jneksem.  rai.sisl 
to  the  supreme  b»*nch  in  the  rtMjin  of  the  late  Aas<K*iate  Justice  Lamar. 
Prv^tcient  Harrison  had  nominated  B«Miiamin  Hunchett  of  Michigan 
fi*r  the  'sixtli  circuit,  but  the  nomination  was  not  acted  on  in  the 
&M^uate. 

Max  j ri>D  of  Missouri,  to  lx?  I'nitwl  Slates  consul  jfiuicral  at 
Vi»-nna  The  Austrian  authorities  have,  however,  signified  their  dis- 
approval of  this  wdeclion.  Mr  Judd  is  of  Hebrew  nationality. 

l.-SWRENCK  Maxwki.L,  J r. . of  Ohio,  to  Ik'  solicitor  general 

TlliXJDOKE  Ru.nyon,  the  new  United  Slates  minister  to Oeriuany. 
is  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  New  Jersev,  and  succixsls  at 
Herliti  another  tsiually  well  known  citizen  of  that  .state.  William 
Walter  Phelps.  .Mr  ffunyon  is  of  French  Huguenot  stix  k.  and  was 
Ixim  in  Somerville,  N.  .1  , Oct.  2-'>.  182*J.  He  sjxuit  his  early  days  on 
u farm;  was  graduateil  at  Vale  University  in  1842,  was  admitted  to 
tlie  l>ar  in  18Pi;  and  practussl  in  Newark  till  1873.  In  1833  he  was 
apjx:>int»si  city  attorney;  in  183d  city  munsel,  in  1800  was  a Douglas 
|>r»e<i!iential  elector,  in  1803  was  mayor  of  the  city , in  1873  was  ap 
{■•inted  by  (iov.  Jix-1  Parker  a commissioner  to  prepare  amendments 
to  the  state  con.stitution,  and  from  1874  till  1887  he  was  chaiu'ellor 
of  the  state,  serving  two  teruis.  Sexm  after  settling  in  Newark  for 
practice,  he  entereil  the  slate  militia,  and  in  1837  was  ap)K>inted 
brig»<lier  general  of  the  trooi>s  in  Essex  county.  At  the  oull>reak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  took  the  first  fully  eqiiiiipeil  and  organized  brigade 
to  the  national  capital,  and,  for  the  promptness  of  his  movements, 
leceivisl  the  thanks  in  person  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet, 
and  the  congratulations  of  the  citizens,  who  then  felt  for  the  first 
time  that  the  city  wa.s  safe.  He  was  brevetted  major  general.  On 
■Mav  24th  he  cross*<I  the  Ixmg  Bridge,  and  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run  had  command  of  thirteen  regiments  aggregating  inois-  than  lO.- 
•WO  men.  On  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  after  the  dis. 
aster  he  threw  his  brigade  IxUween  the  battlefield  and  Washington, 
and  checked  tlie  wild  .staiiipeile.  He  was  highly  commended  for  his 

services  hut  soon  afterward  resigned  his  commis.sion,  and  retired  to 

private  i/fe  He  received  the  degree  of  1,1.. D.  from  Wesleyan  Uni 
versitvin  1867.  from  Kutgers  College  in  1873,  and  from  Yale  Univer 

DUJf,  Gnitod  States  minister  to  Japan,  was  born  in 

Vol.  Se-S. 
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Ixmilon,  Ohio,  aUiut  45  years  afro,  l-’mler  l’re.si<lent  ClevelatKl’s  first 
luliiiiiiistratioii,  lie  was  ap|KiiiiteU  .sts-returv  of  tUe  I'liiteil  Slali-s 
lefration  ill  Jii|iaii.  aiul  wa.s  coiitiiiuiHl  in  that  otliee  thnmfrb  the  a<l 
ministration  of  Presiilent  Harrison.  He  had  made  hiiiusidf  |si|inhir 
with  the  .Mikado,  the  native  olfirials,  and  the  various  commeniul 
int«re.st.s;  and  it  is  nnderstootl  that  his  jadwlion  as  minister  was 
maile  by  Mr.  Clevelnnd  on  the  frmunds  of  his  large  and  succe.ssfnl 
busine.ss  capaeity  and  his  freneral  aeeeptability 

Is.t.vc  PrsEV  Uii.w,  t'nited  States  minister  to  Mexico,  and  a 
pniiuinent  Deinis  ratic  candidate  for  tlie  last  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nation, was  born  at  Doniiington,  Chester  t'o.,  I’enn.,  Oct.  ‘.iS,  18',’S. 
lie  accompanied  his  parents  to  Ohio  in  early  youth;  livtsl  in  New 
Mailisoii,  O.,  from  to  IH.5.5,  rising  from  a clerkship  to  the  pm- 

prietorship  of  a large  dry  goisls  house.  He  irarriwl  on  similar  busi. 
mess  in  Hnion  City,  Ind,,  from  IH.5.5  to  1H.59,  when  he  la-gaii  practii'ing 
law,  which  he  hail  Issm  studying  for  several  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  Civil  War,  he  enteosl  the  I'nion  s«irvice  as  a colonel  of 
the  Fourth  Indiana  cavalry,  and  sulKSspiently  organiztsl  the  147th 
Indiana  infantry.  In  his  political  caris'r,  he  was  lirst  a Whig,  then 
a Itepublican.  He  joiiusl  the  Uitsdey  movement  in  1872;  and  has 
since  Uien  a Democrat.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Kepublican  nomination  for  congress  in  1864;  was  ehsUsl  a state 
senator  in  186(1;  was  ehs'tisl  lieutenant-governor  of  Indiana  in  1870 
on  the  ticket  with  .James  I).  Williams.  |s)pularly  known  as  “ Hlue 
.leans”  VV'illiams;  and  im  the  ileath  of  the  governor  la-fore  the  ex 
piration  of  his  term,  succetshsi  to  the  otliee  for  the  unexpinsi  [leriiKl. 
in  1880,  he  was  defeated  as  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  but 
in  1884  he  wan  ehs-ttsl  governor  of  the  slate.  Prior  to  the  last 
national  Democratic  esmvention,  (iovernor  (iray  was  strongly  ucgwl 
as  a candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination;  but  he  sulistHpienlly 
used  all  his  strength  in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  (irover  ( 'leveland. 

L.tWilEMt^E  M.v.VWEI,!,.  Jh.,  the  new  solicitor-g»-neral  of  the 
Cniteil  States,  is  a comparatively  young  man,  who  has,  however, 
achievwl  distinction  in  his  proftsssion.  He  was  Ixirn  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  and  has  lieen  for  some  years  a member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Kamsey,  Maxwell  & Haiusey.  which  is  general  counsel  for  theCincin 
nati,  HamUton  & Dayton  railroml.  He  him  never  engaged  actively 
in  politics,  and,  until  this  appointment,  was  but  little  known  us  a 
(lurtisun. 

Shortly  before  liis  iiiiiugunition,  Mr.  t'levehiiul  iip- 
jiointed  .Mr.  lleiirv  '1'.  'I’liurber  of  lletroit,  Mieh.,  to  he 
liis  jirivute  secretiiry. 

Hk.vky  T.  Tiiuiuieu  was  Imrn  in  Monnas  Mich.,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  his  father  being  a well  known  DemisTat  and  at  one  time 
s|s-aker  of  the  Michigan  house.  He  was  graduateil  at  the  Cniversity 
of  .Michigan,  after  which  he  entereil  the  law  olllce  of  Hon.  Don  M. 
Dickiiusou,  with  whom  he  is  now  a partner.  He  is  a man  of  eminent 
legal  ability  and  ex|airience,  which  ipialifications  es|Micially  com- 
mended him  to  President  Cleveland. 

THE  FIFTY-SECOND  CONGRESS. 

^HE  .52(1  coiijjress,  which  expired  at  noon  on  March  4, 
did  most  of  its  important  work  (Inrino  its  dosiiifr  days, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  during  its  closing  hours.  It  is  one  of 
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the  ffrpat  disaiivantiigesof  American  legislation,  that  bills  of 
great  eonse<(iience  drag  along  through  the  two  years  of  the 
existence  of  a congress,  and  then  are  .forced  to  a considera- 
tion, and  passed  or  defeated,  just  as  the  congress  is  about 
to  expire  hv  liinitiition  of  law.  This  was  noticeably  so 
with  the  congress.  The  (luestions  of  tiiriff,  finance, 
anti-option,  foreign  immigration,  national  quarantine,  and 
other  subjects  of  national  imjwrtance  were  before  congress, 
ill  various  stages  of  advancement,  during  the  two  years  of 
that  body’s  existence.  At  no  time,  however,  before  the 
closing  ilays  of  the  last  session,  hail  measures  of  very  much 
im[H)rtance  been  either  jiassed  or  defeated,  or  even  con- 
sidered except  in  their  initial  stages.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  many  measures  of  much  consef|uence 
ju.st  as  the  session  closed.  I'hc  calendar  shows  that  the 
three  most  important  bills  pa.s.sed  by  the  late  congre.ss 
were  passed  within  a few  days  of  the  final  adjournment. 
Two  of  them,  to  restrict  immigration,  and  to  comjH‘1  the 
use  of  automatic  car-coujders  and  brakes — passed  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  adjournment.  Necessarily,  therefore, 
niauvof  the  bills  were  hastily  considered,  and  so  carelessly 
worded  that  grave  mistakes  were  made,  wliich  have  proved 
eniliarrassing  to  those  charged  with  executing  the  laws. 

The  imiiortant  measures  jiassed  at  the  close  of  the 
congress  were:  1,  an  act  establishing  a national  system  of 
quarautine  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  this  Country 
again.st  an  invasion  of  cholera;  'i,  an  act  to  facilitate  the 
enforcement  of  the  immigration  and  contract  labor  laws; 
3,  an  act  to  com|K‘l  all  interstate  railroads  to  ad<q)t  auto- 
matic car-couplers  and  brakes;  4,  granting  additional  aiil 
to  the  World’s  Fair. 

Quite  iis  important  lus  the  bills  passed  were  tho.se  de- 
feaUsl,  or  unacted  ihh)ii,  iis  their  failure  of  jmssage  alfected 
wide  public  interests.  Among  the  more  imporUint  hills 
wiiieh  failed  to  pass,  were:  1,  the  act  to  prevent  dealing  in 
futures  and  options,  known  as  the  anti-option  bill;  :i,  the 
hill  to  put  wool  on  the  freelist,  and  all  other  bills  revising 
the  .McKinley  tariff  act;  .3,  the  bill  to  suspend  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  silver  bullion  under  what  is  known  as 
the  Sherman  silver  act  of  1890,  utul  all  other  bills  seeking 
to  change  the  existing  financial  laws;  4,  the  bill  proviil- 
iiig  that  all  foods  and  drugs  be  subjected  to  govern- 
ment analysis,  anil  be  free  from  adulteration,  known  as  the 
pure  food  bill.  'I'liere  were,  of  course,  many  other  bills 
passed  and  defeated,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  little 
interest  or  importance  to  the  general  [lublic. 
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National  Qliai’aiitilie. — The  nationul  quarantine  law 
is  of  iHJculiar  importance  at  the  present  time  owing  to  the 
threatened  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cliolera.  It  rej>eals  the 
old  regulations,  which  were  of  no  practical  value.  The 
most  imiMrrtiint  feature  of  the  new  law  is  that  which  |h,t- 
miU  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  entirely  e.vclude 
IKM'sons  or  pro|K*rty  coming  from  a country  which  is 
suffering  from  cholera,  if  he  regard  the  danger  sufficient 
to  warrant  such  an  exclusion.  The  [lower  of  the  presi- 
rient  is  embodied  in  thefollowiiigclau.se: 

That  whenever  it  shall  he  shown  to  the  .sniisfaction  of  the  jirt**!- 
<lunt.  that,  hv  reason  of  the  existence  of  cholera  or  other  infect- 
ious or  contagions  <iis«-a.ses  in  a foreign  ojunlrv,  there  is  serious 
danger  of  the  intnsluction  of  the  same  into  the  fnited  States,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  iiuarantine  defense,  this  danger  is  so  in 
cn'asisi  by  the  iiitriMlnclion  of  jiersims  or  (iro|>erty  from  such  country 
that  a suspension  of  the  right  to  introduce  the  same  is  deman<le<l  in 
the  intertsit  of  the  )mhlic  health,  the  president  shall  have  power  to 
]>n>hihit,  ill  whole  or  in  jiart.  ihe  intnsluetion  of  (lersons  and  pojperty 
from  sueh  countries  or  plaetsi  as  he  shall  designate,  and  for  such 
]>eri(Kl  of  time  as  he  may  ileem  neeessary. 

Aside  from  the  presideut’s  jmwer  to  e.vclude  jrcrsorjs 
and  jirojicrty  iu  cciTaiu  emergencies,  the  quitrantiiie  law 
makes  minute  provision  for  guarding  the  various  pirts  of 
the  United  States  against  the  iutrodiictioii  of  cholera.  It 
jirovides  that  all  vessels  coming  from  foreign  ports  shall 
secure  clean  hills  of  health  before  leaving  those  ports. 
These  hills  of  health  are  to  he  issued  hv  the  United  .Suites 
consuls  at  the  foreign  ports,  after  they  have  summoned 
medical  assistance  and  made  a thorough  sanitary  inspection 
of  the  cargo,  crew,  and  pas.sengers  of  the  vessels.  Any 
ves-sel  coming  to  the  United  States  without  a consular  hill 
of  health,  is  made  siihject  to  a jHiiialty  of  !^j,tM)ti,  The 
siijiervisiiig  surgeon-general  of  the  marine  hospital  service 
is  made  the  executive  liead  of  tlie  national  (|uarautiue 
service,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. 'I'he  surgeon-general  is  to  examine  the  quarantine 
laws  of  the  various  states  and  territories,  and  to  bring 
about  a systematization  of  tlie  whole.  In  case  a state  or 
territory  has  no  quarantine  laws,  or  has  lax  or  inefficient 
laws,  the  government  iiuthoritie.s  are  em[H)wered  to  adopt 
.•such  measures  us  may  be  necessary.  The  surgeon-general 
is  also  directed  to  publish  weekly  abstracts  of  information 
on  sanitary  subjects,  and  transmit  lliem  to  collectors  of 
customs  and  local  liealth  officers  for  the  information  of 
the  people  through  the  country.  When  a vessel  having  a 
bill  of  liealth  arrives  at  an  American  port,  it  must  again 
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submit  to  iuspwtioii  ami  such  disiiifectiou  luul  isolation 
as  the  authorities  require. 

It  will  be  noted  that  even  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
quarantine  law,  the  danger  of  infection  crossing  the 
Canadian  and  Me.xican  border^  will  remain;  and  it  will 
lie  with  the  state  authorities  along  tlie  boundary  to  take 
ai'tive  niea.su  res. 

Immigration  and  Contract  Labor. — The  act  to 

facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  and  contract 
hil)or  laws  is  of  much  im]K)rtance  as  it  prescribes  a rigid 
system  of  inspection  of  all  immigrants  coming  to  tliis 
<-oiintry.  Every  vessel  bringing  immigrants  must  be  sup- 
jilieil  with  a manifest  giving  a complete  list  of  the  immi- 
grants on  Ijoard,  and  the  following  information  as  to  each 
i in  migrant. 

The  full  name.  ape.  and  s«*x;  whether  married  or  sinple.  tlie 
cjillinp  oroeciipatinn.  whether  aide  to  read  or  write,  tlie  nationality, 
tlie  last  residence,  the  s*’a|)ort  for  laiidiiip  in  the  United  States;  the 
Hnal  destination,  if  any,  beyond  the  M-aport  of  laiidinp;  whether  hav 
inp  a ticket  throuph  to  sucii  Hnal  destination;  whether  the  immiprant 
Un.s  paid  hisown  |iassape.  or  wliether  it  has  lietm  paid  hy  otlier  |M-r 
sons  or  by  any  corporation,  society,  municipality,  or  povernnient. 
whether  in  possession  of  money,  and.  if  so.  whether  iipwanls  of 
thirty  dollars,  anil  how  much  if  thirty  dollars  or  less;  whether  poiiip 
to  join  a relative,  and.  if  so.  what  relative  and  his  name  and 
address,  whether  ever  Isdore  in  the  United  Stati-s.  and.  if  so, 
when  and  where,  whether  ever  in  prison  or  almsliniise.  or 
supported  by  charity,  whetlier  a polypamist;  whether  under 
rsiiitrai't.  eiptes.s  or  impliisl.  to  [lerfonii  lalsir  in  the  Uitiled  States; 
and  n hat  is  the  immiprant  s condition  of  liealth.  mentally  and 
physically;  and  wliether  deformed  or  crippled,  and,  if  so.  from 
what  caust*. 

In  mill ition  to  the  foregoing,  the  oflicers  iiiul  surgeons 
of  the  vessel  must  atUch  to  the  list  of  imniignints  nsigneti 
oath  that  no  one  of  the  said  jia.s.sengers  is  an  idiot  or  in- 
sjine  jier.son,  or  a pan|H‘r,  or  likely  to  lietrome  a piihlic 
charge,  or  snlTering  from  a loathsome  or  dangerous  conta- 
gions disc-a.se,  or  a imrson  who  has  been  con  vitdcil  of  a felony 
or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral 
tiirjiitudc,  or  a polygamist,  or  under  a contract  or  agree- 
ment, e.\pre.s.s  or  irnpIicHl,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
Suites. 

In  c.'isc  a ve.s.sc‘1  arrives  without  the  foregoing  manifest 
giving  a li.st  of  immigrants,  the  vessel  must  ]>ay  ^<10  for 
'•sell  immigrant  brought  over.  On  arrival  in  thisi^ountry. 
ihc  manife-sUs  are  to  be  submitted  to  four  ins(H!ctors  of  im- 
migration. They  pa-ss  upon  each  immigrant,  and  a de- 
rision of  iiisjHJCtors  governs.  'I'hc  act  also  provides 
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tliat  stciinisliip  coinjjaniea  must  file  an  a<;m‘mont  witli  tJie 
si'oretarv  of  tlic  treiusiirv,  that  they  will  conspicuously  ex- 
pose in  their  asjencies  ami  ottices  in  foreign  countries copitrs 
of  the  Uniteil  States  immigration  laws,  printed  in  large 
letters  in  the  languages  of  tliose  countries. 

The  Automatic  Car-Coupler  Law.— The  act  to 
comiM‘1  railroiuls  to  erpiii)  their  cars  with  automatic  cou}>- 
h*rs  ami  lirakes  is  one  of  far  reacliing  coirsequence  towanl 
the  safety  of  tlie  traveling  puldic  and  of  railroad  oin- 
plove.s.  The  importance  of  the  Titeasure  can  l>e  umler- 
stood  from  the  fact  that  representatives  of  the  American 
niilroads  stated  to  congress  tliat  it  would  cost  ♦(■,(). 0(mi.(hk’ 
to  e(piipthe  cars  of  the  coiuitry  with  the  rei|uire<l  ileviccs. 
In  order  to  give  the  railroads  plenty  of  time  to  adopt  a 
uniform  system,  the  law  does  not  go  into  elTect  until  .lanii- 
ary  1.  18!(H.  After  that  date  it  shall  he  unlawful  for  any 
common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commereo  hy  rail- 
road to  use  on  its  line  any  locomotive  engine  in  moving 
inteintatc  traffic  not  equiiiiH'd  with  a jmwer  driving-wheel 
brake  and  ap|)lianccs  for  oper.iting  the  train-hrake  system, 
or  to  run  any  tr.iin  in  such  traffic  after  s.iid  date  that  has 
not  a sufficient  number  of  cars  in  it  .so  erpiipped  with 
))ower  or  train  brakes  that  the  engineer  on  the  locomotive 
drawing  such  train  can  control  its  speed  without  requiring 
brakenien  to  use  the  common  hand  brake  for  that  jmrjm.se. 

It  shall  also  be  unlawful  to  use  any  car  not  equipjHHl 
with  couplers  coupling  automatically  by  impact,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  uncoupleil  without  the  nece.ssity  of  men 
going  between  the  ends  of  the  cars.  The  actal.so  provides 
that  after  July  1,  1.8!'.'),  every  car  shall  be  providiHl  with 
secure  grab  irons  or  hand  holds  in  the  ends  and  sides  of 
each  car  for  greater  security  to  men  coupling  and  uncoup- 
ling cars.  I’rovision  is  also  made  liv  which  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  is  to  lix  a uniform  height  of  draw- 
bar for  all  cars.  As  a protection  to  railroad  employes  tl'.e 
act  provides  that  any  employe  who  may  be  injiireil  by  anv 
locomotive,  car,  or  train  in  use  contrary  to  the  provision  of 
this  act,  shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  a.ssumed  the 
risk  thereby  occasioned,  altliough  contiuuing  in  the  cni- 
jiloyment  of  such  carrier  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such 
conveyance  has  been  brought  to  his  knowledge. 

Aid  to  the  World’s  Fair. — The  contest  over  giving 
additional  aid  to  tlie  World’s  Fair  was  very  vigorous. 
After  much  contention  the  exposition  received  about 
♦ I, (MM). 000.  A provision  wius  inserted,  however,  by  which 
the  World’s  Fair  authorities  are  compelled  to  pay  back  to 
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the  Roverninent  before  October  1 next,  tlie  sum  of  <t.‘)70,- 
KSO,  tbiit  being  the  amount  which  Inul  i>een  advanced  for 
prizes,  premiums,  ami  the  expenses  of  the  members  of  the 
jury  of  awards. 

It  i.s  needless  to  give  at  any  length  the  provislon.s  of 
tlie  iinporUint  bills  which  faileil  to  i>ass  congress.  It  is 
sutbeient  to  .say  that  nothing  concerning  the  tarilf  or 
linance  was  enacted.  The  anti-option  bill  and  tiic  pure 
fooil  bill  were  measures  which  would  have  l)cen  of  very 
great  conse«pienec  if  they  had  jtassed,  but  their  failure  to 
pass  <Muls  their  signillcanco  for  the  pre.sent  at  least.  Hoth 
of  these  bills  succeeded  in  pa.ssingtne  senate,  but  theanti- 
option  bill  was  defeate<l  in  the  house  by  a largo  majoritv. 
and  the  pure  food  bill  failed  to  get  a hearing  in  the  house. 

Kxtra  Session  of  the  Senate.— .\fter  the  expiry  of 
the  ,'i'Jd  congress  on  March  4,  the  senate  was  assemided  in 
extraordinary  session  for  the  transaction  of  executive  bnsi- 
ness  pertaining  to  it  in  its  function  as  a single  and  per- 
manent legislative  body,  such  as  the  coiillrmation  of 
cabinet  appointments  ami  other  nominations  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  senate  is  now  practically  a Deinocr.atic  t)ody, 
.as  will  be  the  house  at  its  next  ses.sion.  In  ilistinction 
from  the  latter,  in  which  the  various  committees  are  named 
by  the  sireaker,  the  senate  has  jrower  to  organize  its  own 
committees.  The  following  senators  are  the  chairmen  of 
the  mcst  important  committees; 


COMMITTKE 

A|ipn>(>riati<>iis  

Fmante 

Forpifjn  relations  

Riilra 

Coinmcrct! 

•lucliciary 

Naval  affairs 

IViisions 

Pulilic  IniililinKS  anil  fjonimls 

Public  lands 

Privilcjjifl  and  elwlions . 

Pacific  railrtjads 

Indian  affairs 

Interstate  ctmiiiierce 

Postofficps  and  i>ost  roads 

Coast  defense 


CltAtKMAN 

Si-nator  Cockreli  of  Missouri. 
Viairliees  of  Iiuliana. 

" Morgan  of  .Xialmina. 

•'  niarUbnriiof  Keiitnrky 
liansomof  Nortli  Candinn. 
“ I’utjii  of  Alnl>  ..iin 

McPherson  of  New  .Jersey. 
'•  Palmer  of  Illinois 

••  Vest  of  M is.souri 

Berry  of  Arkansas 
“ Vanee  of  (Jeorpia 
Briee  of  Ohio 
■■  .1  ones  of  Arkansas 

Butler  of  Smili  Carolina, 
'•  Coli|iiitt  of  Uisircia. 

" (Jordon  of  (iisir^ia 


Congressional  .Cppropriiitions. — The  .51st  con<rre.ss 
hiis  become  fumoiis  tus  the  “ Billion  Dollar  Coiigre.ss;’  hnt 
the  52d  congress  Inus  exceeded  the  rccoril  of  its  predecessor 
in  appropriations  by  over  <(38, 000, 0(H),  as  the  following 
talmlatcd  statement  for  both  eongres.ses,  prcptircd  by  the 
clerk  of  the  house  committee  on  appropriations,  shows- 
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APPUOPRIATIOXS. 


Slst  1 

Add 

Accocnt. 

<'«»n^reiw 

t'oti^resB 

Airrlcultiire 

i 4.lti7,a3j 

^ 0.556.^6 

Army  

4M.H-JO.OOT 

48.554.1*9 

Diplomutlr  and  (niumiIhi 

1.3GT.T40, 

aia:e.09o 

I)l--<lrU‘t  <»(  Columbia 

u.mofio 

10.T31.196 

Fortinration:! 

7.9«r?.rWi 

4.944.331 

i.v.MaeM 

l.(>glslHtivc.  fxwutlvc,  Hiul  jiirlicinl  — 

4:l.arA4‘J6 

43.7HS.5S4 

Military  Academy 

H61.173 

Navy 

.Vi.077.0H5l 

45.M7.716 

ptmslons 

3I.%10R.700 

postofflee .• 

l&l.  138.977 

Klv»»rs  Hn<l  hHH»ors  — 
Sundry  rivU  I'xpeiwes. 

I>cftok*noy 

MlsceUanw>UJ* 


Total  retrular  annual  approoriattons.. 
Permanent  annual  appropriatlona.... 


«7,148.Wfi 

II,a«,436' 


n«.4«9,»96 


it7.SK.IS3 


Aggregate | jnH8.4l7.im'f  I.O-JO.ttig.00 

In  adtlitiou  to  tlie  amount  given  for  rivers  and  harltors 
in  the  regular  appropriation  bill  of  the  52d  congress,  about 
*15, 000, 000  was  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  hills.  These 
figures,  wliich  are  official  and  accurate — e.xcept  that  one 
item  of  *500.000  on  account  of  ajipropriations  for  miscel- 
laneous objects  during  the  second  session  of  the  5‘.Jd  con- 
gress, is  an  estimate  subject  to  a slight  increase  or  reduction 
— show  that  the  aggregate  appropriations  of  the  52d  con- 
gress exceeded  by  the  sum  of  *:58.4O4,8(i0  the  aggregate 
appropriations  of  the  51st  or  “Hillion  Dollar  Congress.” 

THE  SILVER  AWITATION. 


JN'  both  house  of  representatives  ami  senate,  all  attempts 
to  effect  a repeal  of  the  Sherman  silver  act  of  IHitO  have 
hitherto  failed.  On  February  0,  the  senate  refused  to 
adopt  the  motion  of  Senator  Hill  of  New  York  to  take  up 
the  repeal  bill.  The  liopes  of  the  “anti-silver  ” element 
were  then  centered  in  the  house,  where  it  was  thought 
that  a contrary  course  would  be  pursued,  and  the  senate 
thus  be  forced  either  to  acfjuie.sce  in  the  rejieal  voted  or  to 
bear  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  retention  of  the  act 
of  1890.  These  hojies  were  however  dispelled  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  when,  by  a vote  of  152  to  143,  the  house  defeated 
a motion  which  aimed  at  forcing  a vote  on  the  liill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  act.  The  minority  comprised  104 
Democrats  and  39  Itepublicans,  against  107  Democrats,  35 
Uepublicans,  and  10  Populists,  who  voted  against  the 
motion. 
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The  advocates  of  rciwul  huse  their  armaments  on  such 
considerations  as  follows:  Under  the  continued  purchase 

of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  each  month,  and  the  issuing 
of  notes  thereon  to  the  extent  of  about  $50,000,000  a year, 
which  notes,  by  the  strictest  implication  of  the  law  of  1800, 
are  redeemable  in  gold  whenever  their  holders  may'  demand 
gold,  a financial  crisis  is  rapidly  approaching.  The  avail- 
able gold  in  the  treasury,  over  ami  above  the  $100,000,000 
reserve,  for  various  reasons  has  fallen  to  a small  amount. 
I>eing  only  $8,000,(K)0  on  February  1 last.  In  these  cir- 
cumsHinces,  the  ability  of  the  government  to  meet  its  ole 
ligatious  in  gold  cannot  long  continue,  in  which  case  the 
value  of  the  paper  currency,  now  amounting  to  some  $800,- 
(KM),(HMi,  will  be  depreciated,  and  a most  disastrous  finan- 
cial crisis  precipitated.  The  prices  of  necessjiries  will  rise, 
and  the  poor  man  suffer  most  of  all  from  the  diminishe;! 
nurchiusing  j>ower  of  his  earnings.  The  stock  of  silver 
bought  since  1878,  when  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver 
first  began,  is  now  worth  $80,015,0.50  less  than  it  has  cost 
the  government,  and,  were  an  attempt  made  to  unloail 
upon  the  markets  the  stock  of  4,000  tons  and  more  of  the 
metal,  ii.sele.s8  for  purposes  of  redemption,  a still  greater 
dejireciation  in  value  would  ensue,  with  the  inevitalile  re- 
sult of  a financial  panic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  silver  argue  that  the 
dejireciation  of  the  metal  is  due  to  artificial  causes — to  the 
legislation  discriminating  in  favor  of  gold;  that  the  au|)|ily 
of  the  latter  metal  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  world  to 
transact  its  business  on  a gold  basis  alone;  and  that  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  he  found  only  when  the 
various  governments  are  compelled  to  remonetize  silver, 
and  thus  put  a stop  to  the  apjirecialion  of  gold  liy  the 
restoration  of  the  white  metal  to  its  natural  and  necessary 
place  in  currenev  as  a standard  of  value. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  with  his  well  known 
views  as  to  free  coinage,  practically  took  the  silver  <pies- 
tion  out  of  the  late  campaign;  and,  although  all  sections 
of  the  Democratic  party  rallied  around  their  nominee  in 
the  final  struggle,  the  recent  votes  bearing  on  the  silver 
fjuestion  in  congress  show  that  wide  differences  of  ojiinion 
•still  e.xist  within  the  party  on  those  issues  which  were  tor 
the  time  being  sunk  during  the  campaign. 

Ill  18!M)  the  jmssage  of  a free  coinage  act  was  attempted. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Cleveland  wrote  his  celebratcil 
letter  oj)|}osing  free  coinage,  which  letter,  some  thought, 
Would  remove  the  possibility  of  his  candidacy.  The  out- 
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ronio  of  tlio  strupple  in  conpross  w:ia  tlie  Sherman  silver 
|)iireli:ise  act.  of  the  nature  of  a eoTiijiromise.  'I'lic  a|rit-a- 
tion  for  ahsolutc  free  coinajre  was  renewed  in  18B2,  nmler 
a))|>arently  favoral)le  conditions  in  tlic  house  and  senate; 
lint  the  personality  of  the  candidates  to  come  iH'fore  tlie 
Chicafto  eonvetition  was  tlien  under  consideration,  and  tlie 
silver  advocates  in  the  lionse  were  nnahle  to  obtain  a ma- 
jority for  the  lllainl  hill.  In  the  senate,  after  the  ]>resi- 
dential  nominations  had  been  made,  a small  majority  was 
secured  in  favor  of  free  eoina”e:  but  it  was  then  too  late 
to  revive  the  matter  in  the  house.  The  issninjt  of  invita- 
tions to  the  lead iiifi  forei”n  governments  to  take  jiart  in 
an  international  eonfeieni'e  on  the  subject,  d is j nisei  1 of  the 
agitation  for  the  ivsl  of  the  year.  The  I!rns.sels  confer- 
ence, as  the  reader  knows,  failed  to  take  any  action  U-nd- 
ing  to  promote  a general  return  to  bimetallism.  This  the 
anti-silver  men  in  the  I'nited  Slates  congress  took  as  an 
indication  that  the  American  jnirchase  policy  was  at  vari- 
ance with  foreign  ideius.  and  the  recent  futile  attempt  w:is 
iMH'ordingly  made  to  remove  the  silverpnrcha.se  actof  1S!KI 
from  the  statute  books.  That  act  is  still  in  force. 

What  will  nlt'inately  be  done  cannot  be  foretold.  'Hie 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  senate  since  March  4,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  tinance  committee  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Senator  Vest  and  Senator  .lones  of  Arkansas,  have 
strengthened  the  silver  side.  'I’liero  has  been  some  talk  of 
an  extra  session,  to  deal  with  the  matter;  but  President 
(.'leveland  is  rejiorted  to  have  e.\pres.scd  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  use  in  asking  congress  to  repeal  the  silver  jnir- 
chase  act  until  the  pressure  of  financial  hard  times  Inus 
thoroughly  aroused  jmblic  opinion  on  the  subject. 

THK  PllBLIC  DKBT. 

'■[''Ill-;  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  first  f|narter  of 

IS!ti.  less  the  cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  amonnteil 
to  ^S.!T,l!i7,4'.)l,  of  whii'h  ij*."i.S.").(i;)4.2(il)  was  interest-bearing 
debt.  The  snrjdns  including  the  SslOO,lMK),tMKigold  green- 
back reserve,  aggregated  Treasury  gold 

assets  aggregated  against  which  there  were 

gold  certificate  demand  liabilities  outstanding  amounting 
to  ?<1 1 1.4.S(i,()0!l,  leaving  a free  gold  balance  in  the  treasury 
amounting  to  about  ?i1(I7,ihm),00().  Silver  assets  aggre- 
gated ii477.dli4..!!U.  against  which  there  were  silver  cer- 
tificates and  silver  treasury  notes  ontsbinding  amounting 
to  ii<4.')S..')l!t.]()l,  leaving  a silver  balance  of  ♦18,B4d,‘<JBO. 

The  following  table  shows  the  government  receiiits  and 
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ex|)einlitiirea  «liirin"  nine  inontlis  ending:  Miircli  31  of 
theenrient  tipc  al  year,  as  coniiiaied  witli  tlie  fonesj)onding 
months  of  the  preceding  year; 
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Navy 
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9«.:^7(|.N|^ 

ir.-jw.iis 
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tiOLD  EXPORTS  AM)  THE  TREASERY. 

1 1 E reniarkiiblc  outward  movement  of  gold  which  began 
in  Noveinl>er  bust,  continnoil  tliroiigh  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  tirst  quarter  of  the  jne.sent  year,  causing  consider- 
al>le  anxiety  in  monetary  circles  throughout  the  country, 
aiul  particularly  among  the  oHieials  of  the  trea.sury,  lest 
the  .government  shonhl  he  nnahle  to  meet  all  its  demand 
liabilities  in  gohl  without  resorting  to  unusual  exjiedieiit.s. 
During  .January,  Fehruary,  and  .March,  about  000,000 
in  gold  was  e.xiKu  ted  from  Xew  York,  and  the  net  gold  in 
the  treivsury  reduced  about  »<20,(Mj0,(M)0.  Early  in  Febin- 
arv,  it  looked  as  if  the  t<l00,000,000  gold  leserve  would 
have  to  be  drawn  ii|Mm;  and  the  banks  of  the  clearing 
house  association  in  New  York  City,  which  held  sonic 
^iSO.t.HMqtKlO  in  gold,  advanced  i!<(;,00l),000  to  the  treasury, 
on  tlie  uiider.Ntaiiding  that  when  the  borrowed  and 
free  g«dd,  /.  c. , the  gold  in  the  treasury  avuilahle 
over  anil  above  the  reserve  for  rcdemjitiou.  was  exhausted, 
treasury  bonds  should  he  sold.  To  this  latter  steji. 
Secretary  Foster  of  tlie  treasury  was  strongly  urged 
by  the  banks.  President  Harrison  left  the  niatter 
to  the  discretion  of  the  sceietary;  Imt  the  latter,  on 
aicoiiiit  of  the  alarm  it  might  create  to  the  detriment 
of  business  intcrest.s,  was  unwilling  to  resort  to  a bond 
issue  unless  the.  condition  of  the  treasury  absolutely 
iteuuindeil  it.  This  contingency  has  not  yet  arisen.  IJy  Iho 
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Tfi  cniNESE  EXCIXSIONT 

(Mill  of  March,  the  outwanl  stream  of  pold  had  somewhat 

aliatod.  The  free  gold  then  amounted  to  some 

which  w'iis  daily  laMiig  added  to  in  the  ordinary  hiisiiiess 

transactions  of  the  treasury. 

Naturally,  an  occurrence  so  rare  in  the  winter  months 
as  the  phenomenon  of  large  net  exports  of  gold  (for  it  h<is 
occurred  only  twice  in  the  lust  twenty  years — in  December. 
1W74,  and  December,  ISMS),  has  aroused  wide  speculation 
as  to  its  causes.  The  large  demand  for  gold  on  the  part 
of  European  countries,  such  as  Austria  and  Russia,  im- 
douhtedly  had  something  to  do  with  it;  hut  other  and  more 
erticient  caust‘s  were  at  work,  partly  industrial,  partly 
political,  and  partly  spi'culative. 

The  industrial  causes  are  found  in  the  recent  remark- 
able expansion  of  foreign  purcha.<es  and  the  falling  oH  of 
domestic  exports.  OHieial  figures  are  not  yet  available: 
hilt  iiii])orts  for  the  first  quarter  of  ISfi.'l  have  excet»«le<l 
exports  by  an  amount  variously  estimated  at  from  »ai(i,<«Xl,- 
(MHI  to  *1112. T4.‘>, 8.51.  Exports  of  American  wheat,  pro- 

visions, and  cotton  have  recently  fallen  off.  jiartlv  owing 
to  grain  speculation  in  the  West,  and  to  the  Lancashire 
cotton  strike.  Rusitu'.ss  men  understand  that  the  balance 
must  he  jiaid  in  cash,  and,  in  the  oinMimstances,  no  finan- 
cial genius  could  prevent  an  outward  flow  of  gold. 

Speculative  cainst's  have  al.so  operated  to  throw  American 
securities  iijxm  the  market  and  increase  the  unwillingness 
of  foreign  investors  to  advance  as  freely  as  usual.  .Such 
events  as  the  fall  of  the  Reading  coal  combination,  and  the 
brc’uk  in  whiskey,  sugar,  and  lead  stocks,  have  not  lioeii 
calculated  to  allay  foreign  distrust  or  to  stimulate  foreign 
tiurcha.ses  of  American  .seiMirities. 

Foremost  among  the  political  causes  (which  are  also 
partly  speculative  in  character),  is  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  monetary  and  tarilT  policy  of  tin*  United  States.  Until 
the  result  of  the  agitation  for  a stopptige  of  silver  pur- 
chasesunder  the  Sherman  act.  is  tiually  known,  and  until  it 
is  known  to  what  extent  the  industries  of  the  I'nited  States 
will  be  alTected  by  the  changes  in  the  tariff  ex|K>cti>«i  to  Ih> 
put  in  force  under  the  jiresent  Democratic  iidministration. 
foreign  investors  will  eontimie  to  exhibit  the  hesitancy 
already  noticed. 

( HINESE  EXCU'SION. 

^T  the  clo.se  of  the  ipiarter  there  ap)K'arcd  to  oe  consid- 

enible  dilTerencii  among  the  Cliine.se  in  the  Unittsi 
States  with  regard  to  the  policy  to  he  adopted  toward  the 
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Oearv  law,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  May  5.  The  Six 
tVirnpantcs  i»i  San  Krancisco,  Cal.,  wlio  liave  great  iutlueiife 
over  the  Clhinese,  issuetl  a circular  oiienly  advising  a 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  .stat- 
ing that  they  had  raised  a fund  then  anionnting  tofit;0,000, 
with  which  to  fight  the  measure,  it  being  jiresurnably  their 
intention  to  refer  to  the  I'niteil  States  supreme  court  the » 
decision  as  to  it.s  constitutionality.  When  it  is  considered 
that  there  are  30,<XHJ  .Mongolians  in  San  Fraiici.sco  alone, 
and  that  the  exiiense  of  arresting,  imiiri-soning,  and  then 
shipping  hack  to  China  all  who  have  failed  to  comply  with 
the  law.  will  have  to  be  borne  tiv  the  country,  it  may  lie 
doubted  in  any  case  whether  the  extreme  enforcement  of 
the  measure  will  be  attempted. 

Sixtv-seven  Cbinese  were  illeg.illy  landed  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  from  the  steamer  Haytien  /fe/otWic,  from  \'uncouver, 
b.  C-,  March  ’id. 

THE  AR.HV. 

CO  M E time  ago  a bo.ird  of  army  officers  was  organized 
to  examine  and  test  various  magazine  rifles,  willi  a view 
to  aolecting  one  for  use  in  tire  military  service.  Tlie  Krag- 
Jorgkenseu  gun.  invented  by  a Danish  officer,  was  ap- 
proveil.  However,  when  the  question  of  ajipropriation 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  gun  c.ime  u|)  in  congress, 
there  apjjeared  in  the  senate  a strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
securing  a rifle  of  American  invention,  provided  that  such 
could  fK'  got  within  a re.ison-ible  time,  which  should  be 
jierfectly  satisfactory;  and  although  the  house  had  appro- 
priated ?+urMKKJ  with  a view  to  l>e"inning  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  foreign  gun  immediatelv.  it  lin ally  accorded 
with  the  senate  in  postponing  such  manufacture  until 
further  tests  of  rides  of  American  invention  should  be 
made. 

On  February  lb,  Hrigailier-General  E.  A.  Carr  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  having  reached  the  age  of  i>2 
years.  His  successor  had  not  been  chosen  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter. 

THE  INDIANS. 

'T’WO  outbreaks  of  trouble  with  the  Indians  have  to  be 
recorded  this  quarter.  On  February  3 lour  cowboys 
were  killed  at  Humphrey’s  ranch,  some  twenty  miles  noi  th- 
west  of  Pine  Kidge  agency,  by  Indians  belonging  to  Two 
band.  The  outrage  was  strongly  condemned  by 
the  prominent  chiefs  on  the  reservation,  Young-Man- 
AfraitZ-of-Iiis-ilorses,  Red  Cloud,  and  others,  who  rendered 
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\iiliial»lc  assistance  to  Ajicnt  Hrown  of  I’inc  Ifidfre  in  run- 
ning down  tlie  niaiandcis,  two  of  wliotn  were  killed  by 
the  ^)olice  in  jnirsnit  about  sixtccu  miles  from  the  agency 
on  I'cbruury  G.  N'o  fiiiilier  trouble  was  annomiced. 

A more  senons  ontbreuk  otenned  between  rival  Indian 
factions  near  Antlers,  1.  T..  on  the  Choctaw'  reservation. 
On  .March  the  Choctaw  militia  under  command  of 
Chief  Jones,  who  was  elected  in  August,  1892,  atteinnted 
to  arrest  a prominent  merchant,  who  was  said  to  be  allierl 
with  the  Jackson  faction  which  was  opj)ose<l  to  the  elec- 
tion .lones,  on  the  charge  of  being  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  four  .lones  men  in  Sc|itemher,  1892.  The 
result  was  a battle  in  which  some  3l)0  men  took  part  and 
many  were  wounded,  though  none  were  killed  outright. 
.Nineteen  of  the  Choedaw  militia  were  arre.sted  by  United 
States  otlicers,  ami  taken  to  Paris,  Tex.,  but  after  a hear- 
ing were  released.  'File  excitement  in  the  teriitory  was 
intense  at  the  end  of  March,  and  it  was  thought  that 
nothing  but  a strong  military  force  would  prevent  serious 
tiouble. 

THK  XAVY. 

^J^l IE  official  trial  tiip  of  the  new  coast  defense  vessel 

Monterey  was  made  in  the  bay  of  .San  Francisco,  Cal., 
.lanuary  .5,  and  was  announced  to  be  entirely  successful. 

hoise-power  of  5,401)  was  icriuiied  by  contract,  but  this 
was  exceeded  for  two  hours  with  an  average  pressure  of  les.s 
than  IGO  pounds.  Owing  to  her  low  free-board,  the  front 
deck  was  constantly  wet  while  the  vessel  was  at  high 
sia'cd. 

.\n  imjan  tant  inciflcnt  in  the  development  of  the  new 
navy  and  in  the  histoiy  of  .Ametican  sliii>ping  was  the 
launch  of  the  cruiser  /ntluina  at  the  yards  of  Alessrs. 
Clamp  & .Sons  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  on  February  28. 
The  /iidieiiKi  was  chi  istened  by  Aliss  Jessie  .Miller,  daughter 
of  the  attorney-general,  who  was  selected  for  that  office 
by  Picsident  llarri.son,  who  attended  the  ceremony.  The 
new  cruiser  is  tlio  first  real  battle-ship  of  the  new  navy, 
the  l.irgc.st  war  vessel  yet  biiilt  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Meiine  and  Tejei>i  are  more  properly  to  be  described  as 
aiinored  ciuisers,  whereas  the  Indiana  is  a sea-going, 
coast-lino  battle-ship,  e<|uij)ped  with  every  device  calcu- 
lated to  make  her  an  all-around  lighter.  The  contracts 
for  the  Indiana  and  her  sister  ships,  the  Massachusetts  and 
Oreyon,  were  awarded  in  November,  1890,  and  work  on 
the  two  latter  is  lapidly  progressing.  Tlie  keel  of  the 
Indiana  was  laid  .May  T,  1891.  .She  is  built  of  steel,  and 
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hils  !i  (lispliicemcnt  of  10,28S  tons;  her  crew  will  munber 
■Ilio  men,  ami  her  main  battery  will  consist  of  four  13-ineh 
and  eight  6-inch  guns,  mounted  in  si.\  nickel-steel  turrets 
17  inches  thick.  The  vessel  will  have  a large  battery  of 
fi-inch  rifles,  twenty  6-j)oimder  and  four  1-nounder  rapid- 
lire  guns,  four  galling  guns,  and  si.v  tor|K‘«Io  tubes,  ller 
armor  of  nickel  steel  is  the  thickest  ever  placed  iijmii  an 
American  man-of-war.  She  is  provided  with  search  lights 
and  every  other  improveil  device  which  tends  to  increase 
lighting  etticiency. 

On  Slarch  2.5  the  cruiser  New  Vork  distinguished  her- 
self by  breaking  the  record  of  all  preliminary  trials,  and 
establishing  her  reputation  as  the  fastest  armored  ves.sel 
in  the  world.  Her  contract  calls  for  16,000  horse-power 
and  a s|>eed  of  20  knots,  whereas  she  easily  develoi>ed  a 
liorse-iK)wer  of  16,500,  and,  in  a run  of  four  consecutive 
hours,  attained  an  average  sjK'ed  of  nearly  20^  knots,  an 
achievement  which  marks  a notable  a(fvance  upon  all 
nrevious  achievements  in  the  history  of  American  shiji- 
l)uilding. 

The  contracts  for  building  the  sea-going  battle-ship 
hnra  and  the  armored  cruiser  Hnmkhjn  were  awardtal  to 
Messrs.  Cramp  & .Sons  on  January  11.  Their  bids,  which 
were  the  lowest  received,  were  as  follows:  for  the  Iowa 
♦■5,010,1X10,  and  for  the  />'/v/oC/;/«  ♦2,!»K6,000. 

THE  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

'■XMIKRE  are  numerous  indications  that  the  national  indif- 
ference !is  to  American  shipping  interests,  which  has 
characterized  until  recently  the  jaTiod  since  the  war,  is 
dcisirting,  and  that  a change  of  i)olicy  has  been  inaug- 
urated which  will  ultimately  restore  the  American 
inerehant  murine  to  the  position  of  supremacy  it  once 
occupied.  In  1850  the  Uidtcd  States  merchant  marine 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce  had  a tonnage  of  2,231,674; 
in  1801,  this  had  fallen  to  088,710.  In  1868,  when  regis- 
try was  lirst  required,  there  were  3,o;l0  vessels  but  in 
1801,  only  1,516. 

However,  the  general  conditions  now  favor  a revival  of 
shipping.  The  remarkable  development  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industries  in  the  United  .States  has  lessened  the  com- 
petitive su[>eriority  of  the  llritish  sliipbuililers.  'i’he 
construction  of  the  new  United  .States  navy  has  furnishcrl 
enlarged  plants  and  improved  mechanical  proces.ses,  and 
lias  reduced  by  about  one-third  the  tonnage  cost  of  ship- 
building. The  recent  marvellous  e.xpansion  of  foreign 
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commerce  has  created  a situation  inviting  vigorous  com- 
petition. Last  fiscal  year  that  commerce  amounted  to 
nearly  >l,5XK»,0<Xi.»Mjo.  with  freighting  charges  largely 
exceeding  ♦'.JiKi.iXXt.fKX).  Moreover,  the  postal  subsidy  act 
of  IWil.  with  the  later  measure  of  18!»2  admitting  foreign 
ves.s*-ls  to  American  registry,  has  alri-ady  done  considerable 
to  stimulate  American  shipping. 

We  had  occasion  to  note  as  an  ini|>ortant  incident  last 
year  the  pissage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  transfer  of  the 
Inman  Line  steamers  City  of  yetr  York  and  Citi/  of  I‘artf 
from  British  to  .\inerican  registry.  These  ve.ssels  were 
built  on  the  Clyde  in  188T.  and.  although  they  soon 
|Kisse*<l  into  the  hands  of  the  International  Xavigation 
(.'ompaiiy,  an  .Vmerican  corjior.ition.  they  were  still 
retaine<!  under  British  register.  'I'he  title  of  the  corjxini- 
tion  has  now.  however.  Ih-cu  changed  to  the  “American 
Line  for  Southampton:  International  Xavigation  C'om- 

Iiany.”  The  completion  of  the  transfer  was  celebrated  on 
■’ebruary  22  ( W ashington's  birthday),  IS'.t.'J,  when  Presi- 
dent Harrison  in  the  presence  of  a brilliant  assemblage, 
first  rai-setl  the  Stars  and  Striites  over  the  Xeir  York. 
that  IxMUg  the  name  by  which  tlie  City  of  Xetc  York  will 
now  be  known.  The  change  of  colors  was  honored  by  a 
salute  from  the  I’nited  States  ship  (.'/lirayo,  and  the  guns 
on  Governor’s  Lsland  in  Xew  York  harbor. 

Thrt*e  days  later,  for  the  first  time  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  full-grown  men,  a first-rate  liner  with  an  Amer- 
ican register  sailed  from  Xew  York  for  England. 

Auspicious  as  was  the  event,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  overcome  the  conijie- 
tition  of  foreign  ships  manned  by  cheap  labor  and  largely 
protected  by  liberal  subsidies,  bounties,  and  insurauce 
discriminations. 

SOI  THEKX  PROGRESS. 

HIXtr  the  close  of  the  period  since  the  war.  the  agri- 
cultural, mining,  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
South  have  enormously  e.\panded.  Particularly  has  this 
been  true  of  ^he  past  ten  years.  A decade  ago  the  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  and  ruining  products  of  the  South 
aggregated  in  value  *l,200,OtK),000:  now  they  arc  about 
♦2,100,000,000,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  population  during 
the  same  period  has  increased  only  18  to  20  per  cent. 
The  energy  of  the  people  as  a whole,  and  the  solid  basis 
of  the  recent  expansion,  are  indicated  in  the  fact  that  within 
ten  years  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  South  has  doubled,  its 
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traflir  and  its  ( otton  mills  have  more  than  tndilod.  its  iron 
ami  coal  |iro(liiction  has  more  than  (|nailru|tl(’(l,  the 
iissess*5(l  value  of  its  |>ro|)erly  hits  im  reased  hyii!'2,(MK),0()0,- 
<MHi,  and  its  hankiiifr  capiUil  and  maiiiifai  turin;;  interests 
have  riiore  than  tlouhleil. 

'Ffiiprc  are  several  iirohlerns  callin';  for  particidar  atten- 
tion at.  the  presemt  time.  One  of  these  .■oneerns  the  cot- 
ton industry.  ( tvviiu;  to  depression  in  the  trade  ahroad, 
ao^ravateil  hy  the  ereat  [jamashire  s|)innin"  strike,  and 
tlie  larjre  croj)  of  last  year,  a [virtion  of  which  has  heen 
earriefl  over,  there  is  the  prospect  of  a depression  in 
prices,  which  a good  crop  in  iH'.Ki  will  not  tend  to  dispel, 
(totton  trad  (onventions  have  heen  held  in  Arkansas. 
Texius,  ami  faniisiana,  at  which  it  has  heen  jtroposwl  to 
remedy  the  situation  hy  reducing  the  cotton  acreage  .so  as 
to  etTect  a greater  diversity  of  crops. 

.Another  important  rpiestion  is  that  of  stimulating 
immigration,  for  which  organized  efforts  are  being  put 
forth  in  almost  all  the  southern  state.s.  It  is.  however,  a 
disjinted  point,  how  far  Knropean  lafiorers  will  he  willing 
to  enter  into  competition  with  negro  labor. 

KffrirLs  are  also  In'ing  made  in  tin?  direution  of  de- 
veloping direct  trade  between  southern  ports  and  Kurope. 

.AMKRirAN  LABOR  INTKRKSTS. 

rights  of  organized  labor  and  the  interests  of  soci- 
ety at  large  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  legal  inei- 
dentsarisingontof  thestrike  which  occurred  early  in  .March 
among  the  engineers  ami  firemen  of  the  'I’oledo,  .Ann 
.Arbor  A'  North  .Michigan  railroad.  'I'he  dispute  between 
the  men  and  their  employers  was,  of  itself,  of  compara- 
tively small  mf)ment,  hut  the  legal  decisions  to  which  it 
gave  ri.se  have  openeii  up  a new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
l•onllicts  between  capital  and  labor,  which,  will  probably 
not  1m-  cIosimI  until  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  country  has 
dotined  more  clearly  than  ever  the  coercive  powers  of  the 
various  labor  unions— their  rights  and  responsibilities,  and 
their  n-lations  to  the  rights  of  society  as  a whole. 

Tin*  Ann  .Arbor  Strike. — 'I'lie  engineers  and  fire- 
men on  the  Ann  .Arbor  road  ipiit  work  .March  H.  .At  oiice 
( 'hiefs  .Arthur  and  Sargent,  of  tin?  brotherhoods  of  loco- 
motive engineers  ami  liremen,  issueil  onlers  to  the  men 
on  other  roads  to  refuse  to  handle  freight  to  or  from  the 
.Ann  .Arbor  road.  The.si-  orders  were  issued  in  acconlancc 
’.  ill)  rule  I'-i  of  the  hrotherhood  of  locoinotivt:  engineers, 
whic!)  reat.'..  as  follows 
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That  lirroafUT.  when  an  issue  lias  Ikhmi  sustained  hr  the  ^rand 
chief  and  carried  into  elT<H*t  by  tlie  brollierbood  of  b»coiuotive  <‘n>ri- 
m^ers.  it  shall  Im*  reeoj;ni/.«sl  as  a violation  of  obligation  for  a inemUT 
of  th«^  brotberbiMMl  of  Im-omotive  en^;imH.*rs'  asscx*ialion.  who  may 
Is?  employ<*d  i>n  a railroail  runnitifr  in  conms'tion  with  <»r  adjacent 
said  road,  to  liandle  the  pr<ijx‘rty  Udon^inj;  to  said  ruilmnd  or  system 
in  any  way  that  may  lieneht  said  company  with  wliirh  the  hnither 
hooii  of  locomotive en^imt'rs  is  at  issue,  until  the  ^^rievunce  or  iMsue, 
of  wliatever  nature  or  kirnl.  has  Usm  amicnhly  s<*tthsl. 

Tho  iiiterstiiU*'  cninmercu  net  of  the  I'liited  States,  on 
the  otiier  liatid,  |>rohiliits  any  railroad  company,  as  a com- 
mon carrier,  from  rcfinsing  to  trans|)ort  freight  from  or  to 
any  connecting  railroail.  Tlio  courts  being  i»iHK‘alc<l  to,' 
.Iiidgc  Hicks,  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district 
of  oiiio.  and  .Judge  Taft,  of  the  circuit  court  of  tlic  sixth 
district,  issued  temporary  injunctions  jirohilriting  the 
Pennsylvania  and  otlier  roads  from  refusing  to  liandle  Ann 
Arbor  freight,  and  prohiliiting  all  efforts  of  tlie  brother- 
hoods to  induce  the  employes  of  connecting  roads  to  extend 
tlie  boycott. 

Four  engineers  and  four  firemen  on  the  I>ake  Shore 
railroad  refused  to  start  a train  whiidi  liad  Ikh'h  made  up 
at  the  Air  Line  junction,  when  they  found  that  it  con- 
tained cars  dostincil  for  Alexis,  on  the  Ann  Arlmr  road; 
and  resigned  their  posts.  One  otlicr  engineer,  Lennon, 
ndiised  to  switdi  off  a car  into  an  Alexis  train.  It  was 
decided  by  .Tndge  Hicks,  before  whom  the  men  were 
brought,  that  the  eight  engineers  and  firemen  had  a right 
to  leave  the  employ  of  the  road,  but  that  Lennon,  who, 
iMiing  still  in  the  em]doyment  of  the  company,  refu.sod  to 
obey  orders  which  the  eom|)any  was  ref|nired  by  the  inter- 
state commerce  law  to  issue,  was  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court,  and  should  he  fineii  It  was  also  decided  by 

.fudge  Taft  tliat  rule  12 of  the  brotherhood  of  hx’omotivc 
engineers  wius  unlawful,  and  that  if  the  members  of  the 
hro^lierhood  attempted  to  continue,  the  boycott  again.st  the 
Ann  Arbor  road,  they  would  he  guilty  of  eriminal  con- 
spiracy against  their  country.  In  other  words,  a railroad 
strike  is  legal  provided  it  be  carried  out  at  such  a time  and 
in  such  a way  as  to  im|>eril  neither  life  nor  projMirty;  but 
a boycott  of  interstate  freigitt,  blocking  the  wheels  of 
commerce  and  depriving  society  of  its  customary  privi- 
leges, is  illegal. 

An  ap|)cal  on  both  decisions  nas  oecn  taken  to  the 
irnited  States  supreme  court,  where,  it  is  hoi>ed,  the  i.ssucs 
will  he  clearly  settled.  The  importance  of  tho  decisions 
of  .Judges  Jticks  and  Taft  cannot  ho  overestimated.  They 
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tlirow  upon  the  lul»orcr  ii  .share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  losses  \vhi<-h  society  may  suffer  if  he  eoiispires  to  de- 
jirive  society  of  neees.sjtry  facilities  for  imliistry  and  trade, 
riie  iiidiviiluul  worker  is  free,  hut  his  freedom  is  litnited 
hy  the  rights  of  the  community.  He  tnuv  stop  work  when 
he  choo.si‘s.  but  neither  he  liiw  the  right,  nor  have  the 
whole  body  of  workers  the  right  to  stoj)  work  if.  by  so 
doitig,  they  deprive  society  of  the  necessiiry  facilities  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

The  New  Orleans  Decision. — .\nother  decision  of 
similar  imjtort  to  tho.se  of  .liidges  'I’aft  and  Kicks,  l)ut  of 
even  liroaticr  tipplication,  in  that  it  does  not  .apply  to  rail- 
road employes  iilone.  hut  to  all  workers  whose  avocations 
are  nece.s.sjiry  to  the  commerce  of  civilized  society,  was 
rcndereil  .March  2:>  by.Jmlgc  E.  C.  Killings  in  the  cai.se  of 
the  I'nitcd  .States  against  the  workingmen’s  amalgamated 
council  of  N'ew  Orleans.  Lit.,  growing  out  of  the  general 
.strike  of  Xovemlier,  l.S!f.>.  The  decision  is  hissed  on  the 
anti-trust  act  of  .July  2,  1800,  and  constitutes  the  first 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  relations  of  that  act  to  labor 
combinations.  'I'lic  act  provides  that  "every  contract, 
combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise*,  or  con- 
spiracy, in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev- 
enil  states  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
illegal;"  anil  .Judge  Killings  decides  that  a strike  which 
arrests  the  commeria*  of  a city,  as  did  that  in  .New'  Orleans 
last  November,  lies  within  the  prohiintion  of  the  statute. 
The  mere  rcfu.sal  to  work,  with  no  attempt  by  intimida- 
tion and  violence  to  prevent  others  from  working,  is  not 
held  to  contravene  the  statute;  luit  the  lioycott.  in  any 
and  e\ery  form,  under  the  principles  of  tlie  de<*ision,  is 
held  tola?  illegal  as  a conspiracy  to  deprive  society  of  its 
rights. 

The  Clothing  Cutters’  Strike.— On  .March  2.‘).  a 
very  important  struggle  affecting  the  clothing  trade  began 
ill  New  York  City,  when  the  clothing  manufacturers’ 
assiK-iation  discharged  7U()  cutters  belonging  to  the  cut- 
ters' union,  which  is  alliliated  with  the  .American  federa- 
tion of  labor.  The  struggle  lay  virtually  between  the 
federation  of  labor  and  the  knights  of  labor,  whose 
relations  have  been  strained  since  the  groat  clothing  strike 
in  Kochester,  N.  Y.  On  that  occasion,  federation  men 
bK»k  the  place  of  the  knights,  and  now  knights  have  to 
some  extent  replaced  the  locked-ont  federation  men.  At 
the  clos«»  of  the  f|uarter,  a[iiilicatioii  had  been  made  to  the 
courts  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  united  garment 
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workers  from  boveottiii"  clotltiiuf  mjimifaotnrftl  liy  tlip 

(•lothiii;f  iimiiiifacturers’  associiition. 

The  Homestead  Oases. — On  Jamiarv  20.  tlio  jury 
lu-oujilit  in  a verdict  of  Jtnilty  ajtainst  District  Master 
Workman  K.  Itempsey,  of  the  knijjliLs  of  labor,  on 

the  cliar<;e  of  complicity  in  tlie  administration  of  poison 
to  tlie  workmen  in  tlic  Homestead  mills.  Ho  and  Ft.  .1, 
lieatty  were  sentenced  on  Mandi  4 to  seven  years  in  the 
|)cnitentiary.  Un  the  sjime  day,  I’atrick  (Jallaghcr  ami 
.1.  M.  David.son,  fortnerly  cooks  at  Homestead,  wlio  li;ul 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  consjni-acy  to  ))oison  tlie 
non-union  men.  were  also  sentimeed  to  the  penitentiary, 
the  former  for  live  years,  the  latter  for  three.  The  eharge.s 
of  murder  against  Hugh  O'Donnell,  Sylvester  Critehlow 
and  others  in  connection  with  the  riot  of  .Inly  f>,  IS‘.I2. 
were  dismissed  in  February.  Numerous  other  charges  of 
riot,  trciuson,  ct<!.,  were  pending  at  the  close!  of  thc(|narter. 

Noiioiigahela  Strike  Broken. — On  March  27,  the 
great  strike  of  coal  miners  in  the  Monongahela  valley, 
which  had  lasted  some  seven  months,  thrown  "O.OtMl  men 
out  of  work,  and  cost  altogether  <54.000,000,  was  broken, 
when  the  men  at  Lueyville  and  Itoscoc  submitted  and  re- 
turneil  to  ivork. 

TRUSTS  AM)  COMBINATIONS. 

'piIKRK  is  an  nnmistiikablc  popular  sentiment  against  the 

legalization  of  enormous  combinations  of  capital  which 
have  the  jiower  to  monopolize  markets  and  arbitrarilv 
keei>  np  prices  of  articles  of  general  and  necessary  ••on- 
snmption.  This  sentiment  Inis  freipiently  manifested  itsidf 
of  late  in  legislation  jia-ssed  in  various  state's.  N'nmerons 
evidences  of  it  appciired  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
actions of  the  great  Ueailing  coiil  combination  which  has 
recently  failed.  That  combination  was  formed  Kebruarv 
II,  1H')2,  when,  liy  leasing  the  .Jersey  Central  and  lichigli 
\'allev  roiuls,  the  Reading  corporation  came  into  control 
of  .si‘venty-(ive  per  cent  of  the  comjietitive  anthracite  coal 
trallic  of  Pennsylvania,  its  combined  capital  represt'iiting 
<5ii(K).(MiO,()(l0.  The  effect  of  the  combination,  as  rejvorted 
by  a congressional  committee  of  investigation,  has  Ik'cii  to 
raise  the  nricc  of  coal  <<l.0t)  a ton. 

A widespread  questioning  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
combination  arose,  and  the  United  States  congress  ordereil 
an  investigation  of  the  subject,  as  did  also  the  legislatures 
of  .New  York  and  New  .Jersey.  The  New  .lerstiy  legis- 
lature piissed  a measure  legalizing  the  lease  of  the  .Jersey 
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Central,  but  public  in<lif(imtion  proved  so  great  that  tlie 
bill  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Abbett.  'I’lie  attorney-gen- 
eral of  tlie  state  brought  a suit  to  annul  the  lease;  anil  in 
Seiitember  hist,  Chancellor  McGill  decided  that  the 
combination,  so  far  as  it  alToctcd  the  ,Iers(!y  Central,  was 
illegal.  'I'his  de<-ision,  of  course,  ilid  not  affect  the 
la-high  Valley,  which  is  a I’cnnsylvania  corporation. 

A |x!rio<l  of  litigation  follow(Ml,  the  New  Jersey 
unthorities  finally  winning  the  fight;  and,  on  January  !) 
of  the  present  year,  the  New  Jersey  Central  withdrew 
from  the  combination.  The  tide  of  sentiment  was 
evidently  against  the  objeetionable  alliance;  and  the 
(dimax  wiis  reached  on  l-'ebruary  20,  when  it  wasannouneed 
that  three  receivers  IukI  been  appointc-d  for  the  coat  combi- 
nation. The  day  wiis  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  Wall  Street,  and  excitement  on  the  stock  ex- 
change was  intense.  The  sales  of  Heading  stock  amounted 
to  It^H.OJO  shares,  some  of  them  at  as  low  a figure  as  28, 
and  the  average  at  not  over  30.  The  total  sales  of  all 
shares  for  the  day  was  1,457,500,  the  largest  amount  for 
one  day  in  the  history  of  the  exchange,  the  largest  previous 
record  Ix-ing  1,445,000  shares,  made  a year  ago  at  the  time 
of  the  forming  of  the  combination.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  panic  was  confined  to  three  or  four  stocks — the 
general  market  remained  firm. 

As  yet  the  insolvency  of  the  Heading  road  has  not  made 
any  change  in  the  coal  combination,  as  the  rccteivcrs  indi- 
cate their  intention  to  follow  the  policy  already  pnrsiuMi. 
Coal  dealers  announce  that  there  is  no  iirospect  that  the 
present  high  prices  will  he  reduced  even  during  the  sum- 
mer. 'I'lie  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  the  United 
Sbites  is  about  4(),(XM),(l()0  tons;  so  that  4'40,00(),000  repre- 
sents the  increase  in  price  paid  by  consumers  eaidi  year. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

Ciuse  of  Carlyle  W.  Harris,  the  New  York  medical 
stinlent  under  sentence  of  death  for  the  murder  of  his 
young  wife.  Helen  Potts,  in  January,  1891,  by  giving  her 
rnorphine  in  pills  which  he  had  prescribeil  for  headache, 
attracted  much  attention  during  the  rpiarter.  Harris  hail 
lieen  sentenced  in  P'ebruary,  18!I2,  to  die  by  electricity 
during  the  week  ending  .March  21.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  put  forth  by  counsel  and  friends  in  his  belialf;  but 
seven  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  at  Albany,  on  January 
1 7 of  the  ])resent  year,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court;  and  on  March  21  Hecorder  Smyth  refused  to  allow 
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another  trial  on  the  groiiinl  of  new  evidence,  and  senten- 
ced Harris  to  die  in  the  electric  chair  during  the  second 
week  in  May.  At  the  end  of  March  urgent  elforta  vt’ere 
Indug  niailc  hy  the  prisoner's  friends  and  synij)athizers  to 
induce  Governor  Flower  to  cause  a shiy  of  proc-ec'dings, 
if  not  to  exercise!  full  executive  clemency. 

On  January  27,  two  men  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  rob  the  bank  of  Waverly,  Kan.  The  alarm  was  given 
by  a citizen  who  entered  to  make  a deposit  while  the 
roblwrs  were  holding  the  cashier  and  his  assistant  under 
cover  of  their  revolvers:  and  the  robl)ers  lied.  They  were, 
however,  captured ; but  fatally  shot  a citizen  who  had  joined 
in  their  ])ui-suit. 

At  Paris,  Tex.,  on  February  1,  a negro  named  Henry 
.Smith,  who  had  brutally  outraged  anil  murdered  a little 
girl,  was  taken  from  the  sheriff  and  guards  by  a mob  of 
thousands,  and.  after  Iniing  tortured  with  red-hot  irons  for 
nearly  an  hour,  Wiis  burned  to  death.  The  details  of  the 
crime  and  its  retribution  are  most  revolting. 

On  February  24,  in  San  Francisco,  t.'al.,  the  “bo- 
nanza’ millionaire,  .John  AV.  Alaekay,  was  shot  and  seri- 
ously wounded  by  William  f.  Ilippev,  an  old  stock  sjiecu- 
lator.  The  would-ln!  as.sassiu  then  sliot  himself. 

At  about  midnight  on  .March  20,  H.  Irvijig  Latiiner,  a 
life  convict  in  the  sUite  jienitentiary  at  JacKson,  Mich., 
effecited  his  escape  through  [loison  administered  to  his 
guards.  He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  his  keepers, 
who,  contrary  to  jirison  rules,  had  come  to  allow  him  con- 
siderable freedom.  Having  made  a secret  study  of  poisons 
in  his  cell,  he  obtained  prussic  acid  under  the  pretext  or 
needing  it  for  the  development  of  photographic  jilates. 
On  the  night  of  his  escape,  he  mixed  a ipiantity  of  the 
poison  in  seme  lemonade,  which  he  gave  to  gateman  Haight 
and  night-keeper  Gill.  Haight  died  in  a short  time,  and 
Gill,  who  was  very  sick,  allowed  Latimer  to  take  the  keys 
in  onler  to  summon  lussistance.  This  was  the  prisoner’s 
opportunity,  and  he  made  good  his  escape  bv  wav  of  the 
front  gates.  He  was,  however,  captured  Marcli  28  at 
Jerome,  eighteen  miles  from  .Jackson,  and  was  brought 
back  to  prison,  where  he  has  since  been  held  in  soliUiry 
confinement.  The  jirisoner  was  under  life  sentence  for 
the  murder  of  his  mother  in  IHH'.i.  and  is  strongly  suspected 
of  having  previously  poisoned  his  father,  who  died  under 
mysterious  circumstances.  The  incidents  of  his  latest 
crime  have  revived  the  agitation  in  .Michigan  for  a restor- 
ation of  capitiil  ])unishment,  and  have  caused  a wide  de- 
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niand  for  stricter  prison  discipline  and  {greater  precautions 
in  dealing  with  dangerous  convicts. 

AMERICAN  DISASTERS. 

Marine. — On  February  2o,  five  men  belonging  to  the 
Massachusetts  Humane  Society  were  drowned  while  bravely 
attempting  to  rescue  the  crew  of  a vessel  which  had  gone 
ashore  in  a storm  off  the  island  of  Guttvhunk,  one  of  the 
Elizaku'th  Islands,  separating  Huzzard’s  ftay  from  Vineyard 
Sou  ml. 

Milling. — On  February  10.  an  e.vplosion  in  one  of  the 
chanilvers  of  the  King  coal  mine,  near  Como,  Col.,  caused 
the  death  of  twenty-four  men. 

Railroad. — The  record  of  railroad  casualties  for  the 
quarter  is  unusually  long.  On  January  18,  while  a sleigh- 
ing party  was  crossing  the  track  of  the  Consolidated  road 
in  lx)ii8tlale,  K.  !.,  the  sleigh  was  struck  by  a freight  train. 
Eight  j>ersons  were  killed  and  many  injured. 

On  January  20,  two  persons  were  killed  and  seven 
severely  injured  by  a pa.ssenger  train  on  the  Lake  Erie  & 
W estern  road  breaking  through  the  bridgi;  over  the 
Wabiish  river  at  Peru,  Ind. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  disasters  of  recent  times 
occurred  at  Alton  .Junction,  111.,  Januarv  21.  A switch 
on  the  Big  Four  main  track  had  been  left  oj)cn.  The 
Southwestern  limited  ran  through  the  switch  into  a freight 
train  on  the  siding.  The  engineer  of  the  limited  was  in- 
stantly killeil.  The  wreck  taking  fire,  a large  crowd  was 
attracted  to  the  scene.  An  oil  tank  exploded,  casting 
burning  oil  over  the  spectators.  Seven  were  insUintly 
killeil,  and  over  eighty  were  more  or  less  severely  scalded, 
many  of  whom  dieil  after  lingering  in  terrible  suffering. 
As  many  as  thirty  deaths  were  the  result  of  the  accident. 

A committee  of  the  Illinois  legislature  was  api)oiiitcd 
to  investigate,  and,  on  February  21,  brought  in  a report  to 
the  effect  that  the  accident  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
mismanagement  of  the  road  on  the  part  of  its  otlicers,  who, 
in  their  selection  of  employes,  luul  made  no  reasonable 
effort  to  8t*curc  or  retain  the  services  of  comjs'tent  men. 

On  .January  24.  a sleigh  with  a party  of  six  was  struck 
by  an  Erie  locomotive  at  the  crossing  in  1’a.s.saic,  N.  J., 
two  people  Ixsing  killed  and  two  dangerou.«ly  injurisl. 

On  February  22,  a broken  rail  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 
IVayne  Chicago  road,  near  Columbia  City.  Ind.,  caused 
the  wreckin''  of  u passenger  train,  the  loss  of  one  life  and 
the  severe  injury  of  twenty-two  persons.  The  same  day 
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four  people  were  killed  and  fifteen  injured  by  an  express 
on  the  I’ennsylvaniu  road  crashing  into  an  accommodation 
tmin  helongic.g  to  the  I’hihidelphia,  Wilmington  & Haiti- 
more  road  a*,  the  Sixth  street  station  in  I’hiladelphia. 
This  accident  caused  a delay  of  the  train  Ijearing  President 
Harrison  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
American  fii^  upon  the  steamer  Xpw  York,  recently  ad- 
initUid  to  American  registry. 

Fires, — On  February  !•  the  insane  iwylum  lielonging 
the  StralTord  county  workhouse',  nt'ar  Dover,  N.  11., 
'vas  destroyed  liy  fire,  and  forty-one  of  the  inmates  were 
fiuriied  te)  death.  'I’he  tiro  is  suiiposcsl  to  have  been 
started  by  one  of  the  victims. 

On  March  10  the  city  of  Hoston  was  again  visiteeel  with 
a disastrous  fire,  which  destroyed  nearly  ¥:j. 000,000  worth 
of  projierty,  caused  the  ultimate  loss  of  six  lives,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  serious  injury  of  some  twenty-five  jier.sons. 
The  fire  started  in  the  Ames  buihliug.  This  and  the 
Brown-Durrell  building  adjoining  were  two  of  the  finest 
structures  in  the  city,  each  costing  some  Wo0,000.  The 
region  covered  hy  the  fire  almost  touches  the  boundaries 
of  the  portion  burned  by  tlie  great  tire  of  18S0,  and  recalls 
the  great  fire  of  1872.  On  March  19,  Tremont  Temnle, 
the  famous  l.all  in  Hoston,  was  destroyeil  by  fire;  lo.ss 
♦2()0,(H»(). 

Storms. — On  March  23,  a terrific  storm  swept  up  the 
Mississippi  valU'y,  doing  much  damage  in  Mississippi. ’I'en- 
nessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  reaching  as  far  north  as  Indi- 
ana. The  towns  of  Tunica,  Tnpelo,  and  Kelly,  in  Mis.s- 
issippi,  were  jiractically  wiiied  away.  Much  damage  was 
wrought  at  Nashville,  Merton,  and  Dcrden,  Tennessee, 
and  at  Howling  Oreen,  Kentucky.  The  total  damage  from 
the  tornado  is  estimated  at  82.UU(),000;  the  deaths  so  far 
as  known  number  eighteen;  while  hundreds  of  jicrsons 
were  more  or  less  injured. 

SPORTING. 

^ NU.MHER  of  events  occurred  during  the  quarter  in 
pugilism  the  most  important  being  the  fight  between 
‘•Hob”  Fitzsimmons  and  Jim  Hall,  both  Australians,  at 
the  Olympic  club.  New  Orleans,  Ija.,  .March  8.  'I’lie  mid- 
dle weigiit,  Fitzsimmons,  " knocked  out  ” the  heavy 
weight  champion  in  the  fourth  round,  winning  a 840,(.K)b 
purse  in  half  an  hour. 

On  the  water,  Oxfoni  defeateil  Cambridge  again  in  the 
great  university  boat  race  on  the  Thames,  her  crew  row- 
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iiig  the  four  and  a-f|iiarter  miles  in  18  minutes  47  seconds, 
the  best  lime  ever  made  over  tlie  course  beating  lier  last 
year's  record  of  It)  minutes  21  seconds. 

On  Cove  Pond,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Joseiui  F.  Donogliue, 
of  Xewburg,  ?s.  Y.,  succeeded  in  breaking  all  world’s 
skating  records  from  seventeen  to  100  miles  inclusive. 
He  jiassed  the  fifty-mile  point  in  3 hours  1.5  minutes 
.5t)  2-5  seconds  (previous  record  4 liours  13  minutes  30 
seconds);  and  completed  100  miles  in  7 hours  11  minutes 
38  1-5  seconds  (previous  world’s  record  11  hours  .37 
mitiutes  45  seconds).  However,  on  Fel)ruary  10,  at  the 
national  amateur  championship  races  held  at  Peil  llauk, 
N.  J.,  Donoghuc  was  beaten  in  a live-mile  race  In'  John 
,S.  .lohnson,  of  Minneaiiolis,  Minn.;  time,  18  minutes 
43  3-5  seconds,  although  this  does  not  cf|ual  ])onoghue’s 
record  at  Stamford,  which  was  18  minuU's  37secomls.  He 
was  also  beaten  in  a quarter-mile  and  a mile  race,  these 
failures  being  attributed  to  illness.  At  JIinnea])olis. 
March  2,  Johnson  lowered  the  100-yards  skating  record 
to  0 4-5  seconds  from  a standing  start  (from  10  1-5  sec- 
onds), and  the  120-yards  record  to  11  3-5  seconds  (from 
1 1 5-8  seconds). 

On  February  17,  M.  F.  Sweeney,  of  New  York,  cleared 
the  bar  at  tJ  feet  2j  inches  at  a running  jump; and  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  at  0 feet  3 inches,  two  worhl’s  records. 

Three  important  athletic  and  turf  decisions  were  made 
during  the  (juarter.  In  national  baseball,  the  pihdier’s 
1k)X  was  abolished,  the  pitcher  being  jilaced  live  feet  far- 
ther back  in  the  diamond,  with  a rubber  bag  at  his  rear. 
In  college  athletics,  Yale  insisted  on  an  undergnuliiate 
rule,  excluding  many  university  department  men.  Priiico- 
toii  and  C^ornell  upheld  her,  but  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania 
relielled.  In  bicycling,  the  league  of  American  wheel- 
men passed  a law  that  prizes,  except  in  inU-rnational  races, 
should  not  exceed  <1150  in  value. 

THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

A .*^TUDY  of  the  financial  problem  of  the  Columbian 

World’s  Exposition,  made  at  the  end  of  March,  shows 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  exposition  company  will  not 
l>e  les.s  than  <i23, 000,000.  This  sum  does  not  include  the 
outlays  of  the  national  commission,  of  the  several  states 
of  tlie  Union,  of  foreign  countries,  nor  of  exhibitors. 
When  the  exhibition  is  at  an  end,  it  is  estimated  that,  of 
tins  expenditure  of  <i2:i.000.000,  perhaps  <<l,0o0,000  will 
be  recoverable  by  the  sale  of  material.  Thus  the  net  ex- 
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penditiire  of  the  e.xposition  eom|)any  will  amount  to 
(MMl.tHXi.  Taking  the.se  data  as  a startiiig-jwint.  and 
estimating  a]>j)ro.xiniaU*ly  the  other  items  of  ontluv,  wc 
are  enahle<l  to  make  a conjectural  calculation  of  what  the 
great  fair  will  cost.  It  is  assumed  that  tiie  total  valne  of 
the  exhibits  will  be  approximately  W0tl,000,(X)0.  'Faking 
no  account  of  the  interest  of  that  sum  both  before  and 
after  the  exhibition,  while  the  exhibits  are  being  iiiaiiu- 
factured  or  brought  together,  transjxnted  to  C'liieago, 
instalitsl,  and  then  tninsjwrted  back  to  their  place  of 
origin,  but  calculating  intere.st  only  for  the  six 
months  of  the  fair,  we  have  a charge  of  not  less  tli.-ui 
$‘.(,tKMI,(MKt.  'J'he  cost  of  the  buildings  eri‘cte<l  by  the 
several  sUtes  and  by  foreign  countries  repri'.sents 
(XKi,  and  the  ex}K‘use  of  the  national  cemmission 
♦2. otKbtKMI.  'Fhecostof  providing  the  numerous  attrac- 
tions of  the  .Midway  I’laisiince  and  inrumerable  minor 
instid'.ations  within  the  limits  of  Jacks<m  Park,  is  not 
included  in  any  of  the  alxjve  items.  Hence  it  is  safe  to 
siiy  that  the  fair  will  cost  not  le.ss  than  JiTO.(KH),(KlO,  and 
not  improbably  very  much  more.  As  the  numlH-r  of  days 
on  which,  according  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  con- 
gress, the  fair  will  lie  oi>en  to  the  public  is  only  158,  the 
daily  cost  of  the  fair  will  be  #4TO,(H)0,  which  will  l>e 
slightly  reduced  if  Sunday  0|>ening  la*  carrie<l  into  effect. 

The  problem  before  the  management  of  the  fair  is  to 
devise  means  for  balancing  us  nearly  as  may  be  the  ex- 
penditure of  #2d,tMH).(iOO  with  receipts.  'I'he  gate  money 
IS  expeettsi  to  Iw  not  less  than  ♦ 10,(JOO,tH)0;  the  gift  from 
the  VniU‘d  States  of  5,(HKt,(MK)  souvenir  half-ilollars  is 
expecUnl  to  yield  from  sjile  of  material  will 

come  .(KtO.OOO;  and  from  the  sale  of  concessions  ” and 
trade  and  otlier  jtrivileges,  4'4.iMMi,000;  deficit, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  .March.  'I'he  exiRoiditure  of 
the  Paris  E.\]K)sition  of  18«'J  was  and  the  de- 

ficit. iil,WH).(MHI. 

'I’he  above  figures  are,  of  courst»,  mere  estimatt;s  which 
will  need  correction  from  later  and  ofiiciul  returns.  Thev 
are  given  for  the  use  of  our  readei-s  who  are  interested  iii 
the  financial  pha.st-s  of  the  great  event. 

AFFAIRS  I>  VARIOrS  STATES. 

The  KanaaK  Legislature. — The  election  of  members 
of  the  Kansas  legislature  was  contested  in  a number  of 
districts.  Failing  before  the  state  canvtissing  board,  re- 
course was  hud  to  the  state  suj>reme  court,  but  without 
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sncccss.  The  l’oi)ulist,  ])iirty,  wliieli  claimed  to  be 
aggrieved  by  these  decisions,  had  elected  the  governor 
and  a clean  working  majority  of  the  senate;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  their  contests  was  necessjiry  to  supremacy  in  the 
house,  without  which  all  Populist  legislation  would  bo 
blocked.  The  legislature  met  on  .lanuary  10.  Governor 
Ijcwelling  in  his  inaugural  address  prepare<l  the  way 
for  the  Populist  campaign,  and  Congressman  Simpson 
counseled  his  fellow  partisans  to  organize  the  house  with- 
out reference  to  •‘technicalities  of  law.”  At  the  apj)ointe<l 
hour,  sixty-three  Iftmublicaus  met  fifty-eight  Populists, 
three  Deino<’rats,  and  one  Independent  in  the  hall  of  the 
hon.se. 

The  Poi)ulists  had  claimed  enough  seats  from  the  He- 
publicuns  to  give  them  a majority,  and  now  proceeded  as 
if  their  contests  were  alre.nly  successful.  Two  siieakers 
jtro  tempore  were  elected,  .Mr.  Cubbison  by  the  Kepiildicans, 
and  Mr.  Semjde  by  the  I’opulists,  followed  respectively  bv 
-M  e.ssrs.  Douglass  and  Dunsmore  us  jiermunent  speakers. 
Each  wieldeil  a gavel  upon  the  same  block,  and  jircsidcd 
each  over  a wiiur  of  the  house.  Xo  legislation  was  accom- 
plished, but  each  side  held  firmly  to  its  position.  At  1 
K.  M.,  the  speakers  agreeil  that  no  legislation  should  be 
atteiiiptcfl  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  they  retired  to  a 
joint  bed  behind  the  speaker’s  desk.  .V  memorial  to  the 
governor  was  signed  during  the  night  by  the  Republicans 
and  the  Indejwudent,  but  he  returned  no  answer. 

.\t  10  a.  m.,  on  the  11th,  the  speakers  simultaneouslv 
called  the  house  to  order,  and  toLmthcr  undertook  to  ad- 
dre.ss  it.  Po])ulist  committees  hud  been  apjiointed  to 
wait  u])on  the  governor  and  senate;  but  a conference  of 
the  governor,  attorney-general,  and  Populist  members  of 
Ibc  .senate  decided  not  to  receive  commit  tees  from  either  wing 
in  view  of  the  legal  doubt  as  to  their  organization.  The 
next  day,  however,  the  governor  recognized  t!ie  Pojiulist 
house  by  sending  a formal  me.ssage  to  its  speaker.  Doth 
|Kirties  agreed  to  a recess  until  the  next  forenoon,  and  the 
deaillock  was  temporaril;,'  broken.  On  the  13th  the 
senate  recognized  the  Populist  clerk  of  the  house  by  a vote 
of‘^•}tol7. 

Neither  house  gave  way,  however,  and  the  situation 
was  maintained  until  February  l.'i,  when  the  Po[)ulists 
[Misteri  guards  in  the  state  house  to  keep  the  Rej)ublican 
representatives  from  their  seats.  The  guard  was  forced, 
locked  <hx>rs  broken  in  with  sledge  hammers,  ami  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Republicans  resumed  with  their  sjieake.- 
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swindling  a sledge  for  a gavel.  Governor  Lewelliiig  now 
calletl  ujwn  the  shite  militia  for  aid  in  removing  the  Ke- 
imhliean.s;  hut  Colonel  .1.  \V.  T.  Hughes,  its  commander, 
refused  olieilience.  The  sherilf  of  the  county  advised  the 
governor  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  call  out  the  militia, 
since  the  civil  otlicers  and  posse  comitalm  could  preserve 
the  [leace;  but  the  governor  removed  Colonel  Ilugnes  and 
placed  the  Populist  adjutant-general  in  command.  Mili- 
tia companies  iK'gan  to  a.sseinble  in  'I'opeka,  and  the  eherilT 
swore  in  1.000  sjiecial  deputies,  arming  them  chiefly  with 
baseball  bats  and  chibs. 

The  situation  w'as  now  imminently  threatening.  Blows 
had  been  exchanged  on  February  14,  in  the  atUunjit  bv  a 
Republican  deputy  sergeant-at-arms  to  arrest  the  Populist 
olerk  of  the  house.  When  Colonel  Hughes  announced 
that  he  should  refuse  to  order  the  militia  to  remove  the 
Kepublican  memtiers,  the  Populist  house  decided  to  meet 
in  a hall  sejiarate  from  the  state  house.  On  the  15th,  the 
sheriff  notified  the  governor  that  he  must  disband  the 
militia  force  at  the  capitol;  on  the  ITth,  the  governor 
broke  the  warlike  army,  after  due  conference  with  the 
Populist  members  and  other  leaders  of  the  party.  He 
had  a force  of  only  125  ileputy  sergeants-at-arms  and  lot) 
provisional  troops  with  which  to  withstand  Sheriff  Wilker- 
sou’s  large  force,  which  would  have  been  joined  in  case  of 
conflict  by  largo  numbers  of  the  populace.  Ho  therefore 
proposed  that  each  house  should  meet  in  its  own  hall,  un- 
disturbed by  the  other;  that  the  Poimlist  hou.se  should 
meet  in  the  state  house  without  hindrance  or  molestation; 
that  no  arrests  should  be  made  by  either  house  of  officers 
or  members  of  the  other;  that  the  militia  and  the  sheriff’s 
]>os.se  should  be  dismissed,  and  the  companies  on  the  road 
to  'I'oiieka  be  ordereil  home.  The  two  wings  agreed  to  the 
compromise  and  the  inci}iient  war  was  f)uelled. 

On  the  next  day,  how'ever.  Judge  Hazeii  of  the  dis- 
trict court  issued  an  injunction  at  the  instance  of  the 
Republican  house,  restraining  the  state  treasurer  from 
jiaying  any  warrants  under  authority  of  a legislative  ap- 
propriation bill  passed  by  the  Populists.  The  constitution- 
ality of  the  Republican  branch  was  thus  virtually  recog- 
nized. The  injunction  was  made  permanent,  but  it  did 
not  operate  in  time  to  jirevent  the  payment  of  about  120,- 
000  to  the  Po])ulist  members. 

On  Febrnary  20,  Governor  Lewelling  gave  out  a written 
statement  that  the  Populi.sts  luul  not  yet  lost  sight  of  the 
one  great  essential  in  the  contest,  “the  preservation  of  the 
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I’opiilist  house,”  iind  tiuit  for  tlie  supremo  court  now  to 
declare  its  laws  invalid  would  !)e  “to  immolate  itself  to  the 
base.st  popular  demauds  ami  face  a wave  of  pojjular  indig- 
nation.” 'I'wo  day.s  ]irevious,  the  Gunn  /inheas  ror/itis  ca.se, 
involving  tlic  constitutionality  of  the  Hcpuhlican  organiza- 
tion, had  come  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
L.  C.  Gunn,  of  Ijahette  county,  was  summoned  by  the  He- 
piihlican  house  to  testify  in  a contested  election  cii.se.  He 
refused  to  appear,  was  arrested  ami  taken  to  the  ca[>itol, 
and  filed  a motion  fora  writ  of  hiifirnx  corpus.  Five  ilaya 
after  the  governor’s  unoflicial  deliverance,  the  sujiremo 
court  rendered  an  elaborate  decision,  which  recognizisl  the 
Republican  organization  as  the  legally  constituted  house  of 
representatives  of  the  state.  The  Fopulist  house  did  not 
at  once  ahamlon  their  organization,  but,  in  a few  (bays 
cea,sc(l  to  interfere  with  the  jiroceedings  of  the  house,  ami, 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  both  wings  had  sctthsl  down  to 
public  business  on  a basis  of  union. 

.Hontaiia. — The  largest  silver  statue  ever  knoivn,  the 
Montana  silver  stiitue  of  Justice,  after  a nuMlel  by  H.  II. 
I’ark,  of  Chicago,  lib,  was  successful Iv  cast  on  March  IH. 
It  contains  1,.")00  ]>oumls  of  sterling  silver,  all  tiikeii  frotu 
native  Montana  ore,  and  its  total  cost  is  stated  to  be  iiTO,- 
<M)0.  It  is  designed  to  adorn  the  mining  department  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  The  height  of  the  statue  is  5 feet  10 
inches. 

New  York. — Few  greater  sensjitions  have  ever  oc- 
curred in  llrooklyn,  tlian  that  of  January  0 last,  when 
the  Kings  county  grand  jury  made  a presentment  charg- 
ing that  some  lifiOjOOO  had  been  nidawfully  expended  by 
the  citv  and  county  otliciids  in  connection  with  the  recent 
('olnml)ian  celebrations,  and  urging  that  suits  be  institutcal 
against  thorn  and  against  the  i)arties  to  whom  the  money 
was  paid,  to  recover  the  same.  Some  thirty  or  forty  in- 
dictments against  city  and  county  oHicials  and  against  the 
contrai’tors  were  brought  in.  It  was  found,  to  take  an 
examide,  that  for  some  of  the  reviewing  stands  exorb- 
itant sums  were  charged  and  jiaid.  Viustly  in  exce.ss  of  their 
cost. 

tin  January  17,  notwithstanding  the  ojiposition  of  the 
president-elect,  Edward  .Mur|)hy,  Jr.. of  Troy,  X.  V.,  was 
elected  United  States  senator  by  the  Democratic  state 
legislature,  to  succeed  Senator  Frank  lli.scock. 

The  I'eck  incident  has  come  into  renewed  prominence. 
It  will  Ik)  remembered  that  the  court  of  se.ssionsat  Albany, 
ill  Xovemljer  last,  sustained  the  demurrer  to  the  indict- 
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merits  found  against  Mr.  Charles  F.  Peek,  now  e.v-Iabor 
commi.<sioner.  for  allefred  destruction  of  puhlic  docu- 
menUs.  The  cast*  wa.s  not  ulloweil  to  rt>st  there,  hut  wa.s 
taken  hy  ajijH'al  of  the  district  attorney  to  the  general  term 
of  the  sujtrenie  court  of  the  third  department,  where,  on 
March  3,  the  decision  of  tlie  court  of  sessions  wa,s  over- 
ruhsl,  and  the  defendant  fiiven  leave  to  “ witlidraw  his 
demurrer  and  idead  to  the  merits.” 

North  Dakota. — The  eUs  tion  of  William  X.  Roach 
on  Fehruary  '.io.  to  succihhI  Lyman  IL  Casin’  a.s  I’liited 
States  senator  from  Xorth  Dakota  a.ssiircil  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  the  full  control  of  both  houses  in  Washington. 
I'p  to  that  time  the  complexion  of  the  majority  in  the 
senate  of  the  53d  congress  was  in  doubt : hut  .Mr.  Roach's 
election  .a.ssu red  to  the  Democrats  at  lejist  forty-four  mem- 
bers in  the  senate,  half  the  total  numlier;  and  this,  with 
the  vote  of  the  vice-president.  a.ssure<l  to  them  control  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  thirty  years.  » The  contest  had 
raged  fiercely  for  several  weeks.  On  a joint  liallot  the 
Republicans  had  a majority  of  the  legislature;  but  there 
were  several  candiilates  in  the  field,  ami  ten  of  the  dissent- 
ing Republicans  on  the  sixty-first  ballot  joined  with  the 
Populists  in  turning  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
candidate. 

Wyomiiic.— On  .lanuarv  ’.ir.,  in  the  balloting  for  sen- 
ator at  Cheyenne,  M’yo..  .Sirs.  1.  ,S.  Uartlett  was  the 
Populist  candidate,  the  occiusion  being  remarkable  as  the 
first  one  on  which  a woman  ever  received  a vote  for 
senator. 

PERSONAL,  ET(. 

Fehruary  2,  President  llarrrison  nominated  H.  E. 

.lackson  of  Tcnnes.see,  judge  of  the  sixth  finleral  dis- 
trict to  be  an  as.sociate  justice  of  the  sujireme  court  in 
succession  to  .lust ice  Lamar,  who  died  .lanuarv ’.J3.  The 
appointment  was  a remarkable  one.  for  .Fustii'e  .lackson 
was  an  ex-Confederate  ami  a Democrat.  llis  selection 
by  a Republican  president  ami  a Union  general  wjis  made 
on  grounds  of  personal  titiu'.ss  and  professional  chanicter. 
and  in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  non-partisjui  char- 
acter of  the  supreme  tribunal.  The  death  of  .Justice 
Lamar  had  left  but  two  Demoeratic  apjiointees  on  the 
bench,  there  being  six  Re|>ublicans. 

IlowEU.  Eumc.nds  .I.vcksos,  the  new  ossoriate  justice  of  the 
t'nited  Stall's  suprouie  court,  and  the  Hucta>s,sor  to  the  late  .lustire 
l.ainftr.  was  ls>m  in  Paris,  Tenii,  April  H,  11132.  He  was  groduatisl 
at  Western  Tennessee  College  in  1348;  studied  two  years  in  the  Uni- 
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TPTsitT  of  Virginia;  wa-s  pra(liiate<l  at  the  Ix'banon  Law  School  in  IRW, 
anil  licgan  practicing  in  .Jackson,  Tenn.,  removing  to  Mctni>his  three 
yean  afterward,  lie  continued  in  practice  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  be  rt>ceived  a civil  appointment  under  the  Con- 
fnlcracy.  After  the  war  he  i>ractice<l  in  Memphis  and  in  Jackson 
until  IWSl,  serving  in  the  interval  for  two  brief  periods  ns  a judge  of 
the  state  .supreme  court  by  ap|Hiintment.  In  ISSO  he  was  electerl  to 
the  legislature,  ami,  in  the  following  vear.  was  chosen  I'nitwl  States 
senator  to  .succeetl  James  E.  Hailey.  In  April.  18.S6,  President  Cleve- 
land  appointtsl  him  judge  of  the  seventh  Unitetl  States  circuit,  com- 
prising the  states  of  Tennes,see,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  lie 
held  this  office  until  his  appointment  by  President  Harrison  as  succes 
-sor  to  Jn.stice  Lamar  on  Fehruary  2. 

I’resiilent  Httrri.son  oti  March  2 accepted  an  appoint- 
ment tinder  wliich  he  is  to  deliver  a series  of  lectures  on 
con.stittitioiml  law  bcfcinninfc  in  October  next,  in  the  Le- 
land  Stanford,  dr..  University  of  California. 

Owinp  to  the  failure  of  K.  Ii.  Walker,  who  w.as  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Youngstown  (O.)  Stamping  Company,  and 
held  paper  to  the  extent  of  some  ♦>70,000  indorsed  by  his 
friend  Oovernor  MeKinley  of  Ohio,  the  latter  wtis  ohiiged 
in  February  to  make  an  assignment  of  all  his  property  to 
a trustee  for  the  henelit  of  his  creditors. 

The  Rev.  Or.  Melancthon  M'oolsey  Stryker  of  the 
Fonrth  Presbyterian  church  in  Chicago,  III.,  was  inaug- 
urated as  ninth  president  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  January  17. 

On  February  d,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Tucker,  professor 
of  sjiered  rhetoric  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  Han- 
over, N.  II.,  to  succeed  President  Bartlett,  who  resigned 
in  I8!J2. 

Two  other  important  educational  ajipointments  of  the 
quarter  have  been  that  of  Prof.  .1.  .M.  Coulter,  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  hake  F’orest  University,  Illinois,  and 
that  of  Prof.  .Martin  Kellogg,  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  California. 

R.  M.  Hunt,  an  .\merican  architect,  was,  in  March, 
recommended  by  the  royal  institute  of  British  architects 
as  a fit  ri-cipient  of  the  medal  annually  given  by  Queen 
Victoria  for  signal  distinction  in  architecture  and 
arc  I neology. 

A.  R.  Webb,  formerly  United  States  consul  at  Vlanila, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Philippine  Islanils,  has  recently  at- 
tracted much  attention.  Having  lieen  converted  to  Moham- 
medanism while  in  India,  he  has  returned  to  preach  that 
faith  among  his  countrymen.  He  goes  the  full  length  of 
upholding  the  Mohammedan  license  of  polygamy,  and 
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thinks  tliut  tho  Amoriciin  social  system  will  in  the  future 
he  so  nnslitieil  as  toa<lmit  of  the  Islamic  laws,  which  will 
act  as  jiowei'fnl  counteractives  of  prostitution,  drunkeii- 
ncss,  anil  marital  inihlelity.  which  are  among  tho  great 
curses  afflicting  the  western  world. 

CANADIAX  AFFAIRS. 

The  Dominion  Parliaineiit. — Tho  third  session  of 
the  seventh  Dominion  parliament  began  January  It 

was  one  of  the  shortest  se.ssions  on  record,  its  bnsino.ss  Ik*- 
ing  concluded  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter.  Ere  another 
session  is  calleil  it  is  announced  that  Lord  Stanley  will  Jiave 
given  jilace  to  Lord  Aherdecn  as  governor-general.  'J’he 
Karl  of  Aberdeen  is  already  well  known  in  connection 
with  his  reign  at  Dublin  (histlc  during  the  ailministmtion 
of  Mr.  (iladstone. 

It  cannot  lie  said  that  the  actual  work  of  tho  session 
has  been  of  transcendent  importance.  Tho  debate  on 
the  Caron  charges,  on  the  anti-home  rule  speech  of  Hon. 
N.  ('.  Wallace,  comjitroller  of  customs,  on  the  jnilicv  of 
tho  government  regarding  the  Manitoba  schools,  and  on 
tariff  reform,  the  last  named  IxMiig  the  main  question  on 
which  Mr.  Dalton  .McCarthy,  the  member  for  N orth  Si mcoe, 
has  taken  an  independent  stand,  differing  from  his  old 
Conservative  colleagues — these  have  added  interest  to  the 
proceedings;  hut  the  volume  of  actual  legislation  has  Wen 
unusually  small.  Si.v  bills  were  foreshadowed  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  only  four  of  which  have  been 
pa.ssed.  The  hill  providing  for  a supervision  of  the  civil 
service,  with  a view  to  prevent  unnecessary  appointment.^ 
and  costly  idleness,  was  withdrawn,  as  was  ahso  the  bill 
amending  the  franchise  law.  As  it  stands,  the  revision  of 
the  voting  lists  effected  in  IK'.tl  will  have  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  all  elections  until  1894. 

One  of  the  most  imjairtant  items  of  actual  legislation 
effected  was  an  amendment  of  the  law  of  evidence  so  as  to 
render  accused  persons  coinpcllahlc  witnesses,  and  to  ail- 
mit  the  evidence  of  the  wife  or  husband  of  the  accused. 
'I’hc  wi.sdom  of  these  changes  is  a disj)uted  point;  but  the 
English  housti  of  commons  has  more  than  once  favoreti  a 
similar  bill,  and  the  efforts  of  the  lord  chancellor  are  at 
present  bent  toward  securing  the  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  the  house  of  lords. 

The  provisions  for  the  su|Kirannuation  of  civil  servants 
are  extended  so  that  the  payment  of  increased  contribu- 
tions tothesu))ci'unnuatioti  fund  will  socuro  a life  insurance 
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to  the  amount  of  ♦1,000  or  ♦2,000.  The  ballot  has  been 
extended  to  the  Northwest,  where  voting  has  hitherto 
been  done  under  the  old  oj>en  system.  The  festivals  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  Aiinimciation,  and  Corpus 
Christi,  having  been  removed  by  the  Church  from  the  list 
of  fetes  d’ obligation,  are  no  longer  necessarily  to  be  observed 
as  bank,  holidays. 

The  only  important  changes  in  the  tariff  effected,  were 
a reduction  of  the  duty  on  binder  twine  from  25  per 
cent  to  12^  per  cent,  and  the  abolition  of  the  trans- 
portation imposts  on  coal  oil,  which  amount  to  about  two 
cents  per  gallon.  A broader  scheme  of  tariff  revision  is 
in  contemynation  for  the  next  session. 

For  several  reasons,  the  tariff  policy  of  the  government 
hns  lately  risen  into  special  prominence;  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  peculiar  interest  that  the  budget,  submitted 
February  14  by  Hon.  G.  E.  Foster,  the  finance  minister, 
hiul  been  awaited.  The  totel  public  debt  is  now  $241,- 
an  increase  of  ♦3,322,402  during  the  past  year. 
The  total  revenue  for  1891-92  was  ♦30,921,871,  as  com- 
pared with  ♦38,579.310  in  1890-91,  a falling  off  of  ♦1,057,- 
430.  Expenditures,  which  had  been  estimated  at^30,0.50.- 
OOO,  exceeded  that  sum  by  ♦400,000,  the  increase  being 
due  to  the  cost  of  legislation,  which  was  ♦700,000.  With- 
out this  abnormal  exiK'iiditure,  the  total  would  have  been 
below  the  level  mainUiined  during  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  loss  of  revenue  owing  to  remission  of  sugar 
duties,  was  about  ♦4,750,000.  Altogether,  by  the  abolition 
of  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  rice,  and  sugar,  tlie  saving  to  the 
consumer  during  the  year  amounted  to  over  ♦5,500,000. 

On  the  question  of  tariff  reform,  the  policy  of  the 
government  is  as  follows.  It  recognizes  that  a reform  is 
to  some  e.xtent  called  for  by  the jiarticular  fiscal  conditions 
now  prevalent  everywhere.  In  England,  under  free  trade, 
there  is  great  depression;  in  the  United  States,  a high 
tariff  policy  has  just  been  overthrown;  a general  decline 
in  prices  of* cereal  products  has  been  going  on — the  result 
of  all  this  being  an  unrest  w'hich  calls  for  a modification 
of  existing  policies  in  accordance  with  the  cimuging  con- 
ditions of  the  times.  In  order  to  look  fully  into  what 
measures  of  revision  may  be  advisable,  Mr.  Foster  announc- 
ed that  in  association  with  himself,  Hon.  Mackenzie 
Bowell  'minister  of  trade  and  commerce,  Hon.  N.  C. 
Wallace  comptroller  of  customs,  and  Hon.  ,J.  F.  Wood. 

comptroller  of  inland  revenue,  would,  during  the  parlia- 
mentary recess,  make  a careful  investigation  into  the  whole 
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turifT  question,  from  the  results  of  whicli  riiiglit  he  ex- 
jK!eted  the  submission  of  a compreliensive  scheme  of  tariff 
revision  at  tlic  next  session.  The  olil  features  of  tlie 
national  policy  set  up  in  18T!)  would  in  the  meantime  be 
kept  in  sight;  but,  in  order  to  remedy  grievances  of  s}H>cial 
imimrtance,  a fifty  per  cent  reduction  in  the  duties  on 
binder  twine,  and  an  abolition  of  the  transportation  im- 
posts on  coal  oil,  were  proposed.  The  latter  may  now  be 

iiu|iorted  in  bulk  in 
tanks,  and  the  total 
Utx  on  it  is  a duty  of 
7 1-5  cents  j>er  gallon. 

One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant phases  of  l)o- 
minioti  politics  is  fur- 
nished by  the  recent 
defection,  from  the 
ministerial  ranks,  of 
Dalton  .McCarthy,  the 
member  for  \orth 
Simcoe,  who  has  tak- 
en an  independent 
stand  on  the  issue  of 
tiiritf  reform.  He  dif- 
fered from  the  Con- 
servative leaders,  it 
will  be  remembered, 
at  the  time  of  the  agi- 
tation fur  disallow- 
ance of  the  Quebec 
.Jesuits’  estates  act, 
and,  later,  on  the  dual 
language  and  sej>arate 
school  bills  for  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  on  the  policy  of 
the  recent  rc-distribiition  of  scats;  but  on  none  of  these 
have  his  views  aroused  such  wide  discussion  lus  his  ])reseiit 
advocacy  of  tariff  reform.  Like  the  Conservatives,  he  is 
still  opposed  to  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  United 
fStates,  which,  he  thinks,  would  mean  not  only  national 
extinction,  but  al.so  ati  incrca.se  of  the  present  rates;  and 
like  them  also,  he  still  favors  closer  trade  relations  with 
England,  and,  if  possible,  preferential  trade  within  the 
whole  empire.  He  thus  remains  still  far  from  the  fiscal 
ground  of  the  opposition.  He  is,  however,  the  first  Con- 
servative in  the  field  since  ISTit  with  a definite  and  far- 
reaching  scheme  of  tariff  reduction  which  constitutes  an 
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essential  departure  from  tlie  principles  of  the  national  pol- 
icy atlopted  in  that  year. 

The  attacks  ujx)u  him  in  the  Toronto  Empire,  the 
ministerial  orgai\,  for  which  he  holds  the  government  re- 
sponsiVjle,  have  been  made  the  pretext  for  his  formal  sev- 
erance of  connection  with  the  Conservative  party.  He 
forecast  his  policy  in  an  address  to  his  constituents  at 
Stayner  in  January,  and  embodied  it  in  a formal  resolution 
t>efore  the  house  in  Marcdi.  The  Conservatives  of  North 
Simcoe  have  strongly  indorsed  his  action.  He  brought 
out  very  clearly  two  points:  first,  that  state  assistance, 
through  high  protection  to  industries  incapable  of  reach- 
ing a self-sustaining  basis,  must  sooner  or  later  be  with- 
drawn; ami  second,  that  those  industries  which  have  en- 
joyed such  assistance  during  the  piist  fifteen  years,  ought 
HOW'  to  be  ready  to  be  weaned,  particularly  if,  through  the 
formation  of  combinations,  they  have  taken  measures  to 
help  themselves.  A general  reduction  of  duties  all  around 
is  therefore  proposed.  But,  accompanying  the  proposed 
reduction,  is  a suggestion  that  Canada  discriminate  to  the 
extent  of  ten  per  cent  in  favor  of  imports  from  Great 
Ttritsun,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  where  she  enjoys  favored 
treatment,  it  being  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  the 
TTnited  States  that  any  concessions  from  Washington  will 
he  met  with  similar  concessions  from  Ottawa. 

A spirited  debate  followed  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
NfeCartny’s  resolution,  it  being  argued  on  the  ministerial 
si<le  that  his  projwsed  discrimination  in  favor  of  British, 
(lerman,  and  Belgian  goo<ls  would  be  a virtual  declara- 
tion of  commercial  war  against  the  United  States.  The 
resolution  was  finally  rejected  by  a majority  of  about  fifty. 
There  is,  however,  an  unmistakable  sentiment,  particularly 
in  the  agricultural  as  distinguished  from  the  urban  dis- 
tricts, in  favor  of  some  fiscal  change,  cither  through  recip- 
rocal trade  or  a cutting  down  of  rates;  and  the  appoint- 
ment, by  Mr.  P'oster,  of  a virtual  committee  to  consider 
what  changes  may  be  advisable,  is  a recognition  of  that 
fact. 

Sir  A.  Caron,  jmstmaster-general,  on  March  22,  was 
})racticaJly  acquitted  by  the  house  of  the  charges  of  cor- 
ruption laid  against  him  in  April,  1892,  by  Mr.  J.  ]). 
Edgar,  the  member  for  West  Untario.  The  royal  com- 
mission, appointed  to  inquire  into  the  charges,  submitted 
its  report  to  the  government  on  November  24  hist,  and  the 
evidence  wa.s  laid  before  the  house  in  March  of  the  jiresent 
In  the  debate  that  followed,  Mr.  Phlgar  moved  an 
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ivmeiKlnu'iit  to  tl>e  effect  tlmt  the  evidence  submitte«l  on 

Noveml>er  24  estublirilied  fncts 

wliicb  Khoiild  liave  pr«*venUHl  tlu*  sul^scquent  ap]»ointmi*nt  of  Sir 
Adolpho  ('aron  to  l>e  an  adviser  of  the  crown,  and  also  render  it  highly 
improper  that  he  should  continue  to  hold  such  office.'’ 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected  March  22  by  a vote  of 
IISI  to  09.  four  Conservatives,  including  Mr.  McCartlty, 
voting  in  its  favor. 

In  a speech  at  an  Orange  demonstration  held  in  Kings- 
ton. Ont.,  early  in  March.  Hon.  N.  Clarke  Wallace,  comp- 
troller of  customs,  |)romised.  in  behalf  of  the  Orangemen 
of  Canada,  that  they  would  actively  aiil  Ulster  in  resisting 
home  rule.  The  result  was  an  atUick  upon  him  in  the 
house,  which  culminated  in  a resolution,  moved  bv  Mr. 
Dawson,  .M.  P.  for  .\ddington,  censuring  -Mr.  Wallace’s 
spet'ch  as  being  an  incitement  to  disloyalty  and  rebellion. 
The  resolution  of  censure  was  practically  one  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  government;  and.  although  the  goveiii- 
ment  disclaimeil  responsibility  for  Mr.  Wallace’s  words, 
twelve  Ministerialists  voted  for  the  resolution,  including 
Mes-sns.  Costigan  (secretary  of  state)  and  Curran  (solicitor- 
general),  the  vote  standing  74  for  and  10.5  against  censure. 
The  incident  has  not  been  calculated  to  allay  the  spirit  of 
religious  animosity. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  .Tohn  Thompson,  who  represents 
Canada  on  the  Hering  sea  tribunal  of  arbitratioti  now  sit- 
ting in  Paris,  Hon.  Ma<'kenzie  Howell,  the  minister  of 
trade  and  (tommerce,  acts  us  |)remier;  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Oui- 
met,  the  minister  of  public  works,  as  minister  of  justice. 

Qiieltec. — The  provincial  government  of  Quebec  is 
still  struggling  with  the  husk  of  approximating  a budgehiry 
cfiuilibrinm.  Some  of  its  projected  reforms  have  however 
failed  to  carry  iti  the  legislature.  The  jiroposed  abolition 
of  the  upper  chamber  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  one. 
.\  bill  to  reduce  the  payment  of  members  from  JiWOO  to 
was  supported  by  tfie  leader  of  the  opposition,  but 
o]>posed  by  .*1.  Mercier,  and  received  only  fifteen  votes  out 
of  fifty-seven:  while  another  bill,  j)roposing  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ministers  from  seven  to  five  met  with  sucli 
evidences  of  disfavor  that  it  was  not  even  pressed  toav'ote. 
Notwithstanding  these  reverses,  it  wjis  still  thought  that 
the  legislature  might  consent  to  a reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  members  from  seventy-three  to  sixty-five,  the  latter 
being  the  number  prevailing  before  the  Mercier  regime-, 
but  the  propo.sal  received  the  votes  of  none  but  its  mover 
and  seconder. 
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The  committee  u])|M>iiitc(I  lust  "iinimor  by  the  legislu- 
ture  to  inf|uire  into  tl>e  causes  ot  the  recent  and  still 
continuing  exo<lii.s  of  French  Canadians  from  the  province 
to  the  United  States,  submitted  its  rejwrt  early  in  March. 
The  movement,  it  is  found,  is  due  to  a variety  of  rea-sons. 
One  of  these  is  a general  indisposition  to  incur  the  isola- 
tion and  labor  of  farm  life,  an  indisposition  largely  due  t<j 
an  e<lucatioii  which  instils  a desire  for  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  of  city  life,  and  which  is  aggravated  by  the  fai't 
that  Quebec  has  been  slower  than  the  other  provinces  to 
adopt  the  mmlern  and 
improverl  labor-sjiv- 
ing  metluMls  in  agri- 
culture. lx?ft  far  l<e- 
himl  in  the  struggle 
with  better  ef|ui|>ped 
comjietitors,  the  Qiie- 
l>ec  farmer  finds  his 
work  unsatisfactory 
and  unremunerative. 

If  he  resorts  to  debt 
to  meet  present emer- 
g'encie.s.  high  rates  of 
interest  soon  make 
h i s burdens  intoler- 
able. 

On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  exodus  from  the 
province  has  always 
Ikmmi  in  progress  since 
the  early  (lays  of  its 
hi.story.  Generations 
ago  the  French 
moved  into  the  West; 
and  some  of  the  principal  western  cities,  such  as  Chicago, 
III.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Detroit.  .Mich.,  were  first  settled 
by  Frenchmen.  The  policies  of  the  provincial  rulers  have 
varii-d — they  have  included  recijirocity  (before  confedera- 
tion). low  tariff  approaching  free  trade  (in  the  early  seven- 
ties), and  the  pre.sent  policy  of  protection — but  the  exodus 
has  continucil  under  all  policies;  so  that  the  conclusion  is 
drawn,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  movements  of  population 
revea/erl  in  various  censuses,  that  Quebec  is  merely  sbaring 
ill  the  common  experience  of  all  older  settlements,  from 
which  it  is  that  the  life-blood  for  newer  sections  is  in  a 
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large  measure  drawn.  At  the  same  time,  the  tendency  is 
stimulated  by  depression  in  trade  and  agriculture,  restraints 
upon  the  socdal  and  ecclesiastical  liberty  of  the  people,  and 
excessive  burdens  of  taxation. 

The  Northwest. — A linal  settlement  of  the  Manitoba 
separate  school  question  can  hardly  be  expected  for  some 
time,  although  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  government 
toward  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  in 
Manitoba,  and  of  their  co-religionists  in  Quebec,  is  now 
more  clearly  defined.  That  policy  is  to  abide  by  the  con- 
stitution, as  was  clearly  indicated  by  Sir  John  Thompson 
in  the  house,  in  defending  the  government  against  the 
attack  led  by  M.  J.  I.  Tarte,  the  member  for  L’Islet.  In 
the  election  of  this  member,  in  January,  special  stress  had 
been  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  federal  intervention  on  the 
Manitoba  school  question;  and  the  return  of  M.  Tarte  was 
regarded  as  a victory  for  the  opponents  of  provincial  au- 
tonomy, which  by  many  is  considered  the  chief  corner- 
stone of  the  confederation. 

The  Manitoba  act  of  1800,  abolishing  separate  schools, 
has  been  declared  constitutional  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority  in  the  empire.  A demand  for  its  disallowance 
is  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  province;  and  the 
consideration  of  this  demand  is  an  obligation  resting  ujKm 
the  cabinet  in  virtue  of  its  declarations  made  at  the  time 
the  demand  was  first  pressed — immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  in  (luestion — to  the  effect  that  when  the 
courts  had  given  tlieir  decision,  then  would  be  the  time 
for  its  consideration  by  the  government.  In  accordance 
with  this  implied  promise,  the  cabinet,  in  January  last, 
resolved  themselves  into  a judicial  tribunal  to  hear  the 
case.  They  met  twice  aiul  listened  to  the  preliminary 
arguments  of  .Mr.  John  S.  Ewart,  Q.  C.,  in  benalf  of  the 
appeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  Winnijieg, 
whose  main  point  was,  that  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the 
Province  of  .Manitoba  with  the  Dominion,  rights  had  been 
acquired  which  must  now  be  respected.  The  Manitoba 
government,  however,  declined  to  be  represented  at  the 
nearing.  Before  proceeding  any  further,  the  cabinet  re- 
solved to  refer  the  constitutional  question  to  the  supreme 
court,  who  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only.  The 
matter  rested  at  this  stage  at  the  close  of  the  quarter. 
The  decision  of  the  court  will  still  leave  the  cabinet  free 
to  act  as  it  may  choose. 

In  the  house,  M.  'I’arte  denounced  the  cabinet  for  re- 
fusing to  summarily  disallow  the  Manitoba  act,  and  moved 
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a resolution  of  censure  iijMin  it  for  assuming  to  treat  the 
case  judicially,  .\fter  a three  days’  debate  the  resolution 
was  rejected  "March  9,  by  a vote  of  120  to  71.  Sir  John 
Thompson  pointed  out  that  when  the  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Kdward  Island  school  problems  agitated  the  coun- 
try, the  federal  authorities  rested  their  determination 
plainly  upon  the  constitution,  declaring  that  the  provin- 
cial laws  were  valid  and  bc>'oiul  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government;  and  in  the  present  case,  the  course  of 
the  cabinet  will  be  strictly  guided  by  the  constitution. 
The  minister  of  justice  pointedly  declared  that  no  lan- 
guage uschI  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  original  appeal 
for  federal  interference,  could  be  construed  as  an  actual 
promise  of  remedial  legislation. 

The  annual  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  reveals 
evidences  of  satisfactory  development  throughout  the 
Northwest.  The  total  grain  crop  of  Manitoba  and  the 
territories  la.st  year  was  10,000, (MK)  bushels,  of  which  it  is 
estimate<l  that  about  14,500,000  bushels  were  available 
for  export. 

Manitoba  has  recently  adopted  a system  of  succession 
duties.  PNtates  under  425,000  in  value,  pa.ssing  to  rela- 
tives, are  e.xempt;  but  on  all  over  that  amount  in  value  a 
sliding  scale  of  duties  will  be  levied,  which  reaches  five 
per  cent  on  estates  of  ♦500,000  or  more. 

Agitation  has  already  begun  in  the  Territories  of  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan  for  admission  to  the  status  of 
provinces. 

The  Maritime  Proviiiees. — A large  syndicate  has 
been  formed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  which  has  negotiated  for 
the  purchase  of  the  coal  mines  on  Cape  Breton  Island; 
and  it  is  said  to  aim  at  acquiring  pnictically  all  the  mines 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  only  coal-producing  jirovince  between 
the  .\tlantic  seaboard  and  the  great  lakes.  'I’he  Nova 
Si'otia  government  grants  a lease  for  99  years  of  the  mines 
in  Cajie  Breton  county,  for  a royalty  on  the  output  guar- 
anteeing a minimum  annual  revenue  of  ♦122,000.  The 
Americans,  on  their  part,  arc  to  invest  ♦7,0O0,(M)0  in  de- 
veloping the  mines  and  building  a railway  from  Sydney  to 
IxniislKuirg.  The  object  of  the  syndicate  is  said  to  be  “to 
encourageaiid  to  secure  for  Nova  Scotia,  larger  markets  and 
a larger  output.”  There  are  many,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  fear  that  the  effect  of  the  combination,  particularly  if 
it  he  so  extended  as  to  embrace  a union  with  the  Ameri- 
can coal  trust,  will  be  an  undue  niising  of  prices.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  provincial  legislature,  a bill  was  passed 
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iucreasing  the  royalty  on  coal  from  7^  to  10  cents  a ton. 
and  enabling  the  government  to  take  from  the  syndicate, 
and  to  sell  to  competitors,  such  of  the  mines,  as,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  combination,  may  l>c  held  imworked.  The 
syndicate  has  made  a formal  upjieal  to  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment to  disallow  tliis  act;  hut  it  is  not  probable  that 
tlie  veto  power  will  be  so  extended  as  to  affect  the  laws 
dealing  with  the  jiroperty  of  any  province,  this  property 
having  its  origin  not  in  any  federal  statute,  but  in  the  in- 
heritance of  the  crown  estates. 

It  ajipears  from  official  returns  that  the  shipping  in- 
dustries of  New  Hrunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  I’rinco  K<1- 
wanl  Island  are  steadily  declining.  In  18H4  they  had  a 
total  tonnage  of  In  181)2  this  had  declined  to 

(iUO. ()()().  Nova  Scotia  had  11,019  vessels  in  1884,  and  now 
pos.sesses  only  2,740.  New  Hrunswick  owned  1,090  vessels 
in  the  former  year,  with  a total  tonnage  of  307, (K)0,  but  it 
has  now  only  940,  with  a tonnage  of  182,000.  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  in  1884  jK)sses.sed  234  vessels  with  a tonnage 
of  39, tR)0,  against  a present  total  of  190  vessels  and  22,000 
tons. 

Quarantine  Against  ('anadian  Cattie. — The  order 
issued  ill  November  last  by  the  British  board  of  agricul- 
ture, prohibiting  the  entry  of  live  Canadian  cattle  into 
Great  Britain,  is  still  in  force.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is 
earnestly  working  for  its  abrogation,  but  has  hitherto  lieen 
unable  to  obtain  any  assurances  that  the  British  board 
will  early  modify  its  policy  of  extreme  caution. 

The  fear  of  contigion  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
exaggerated.  When  it  wius  announced  that  nleuro-pneu- 
monia  had  lieen  found  in  Camulian  cattle  lanned  in  Great 
Britain,  1,394  animals  were  slaughtered  at  a net  cost  to 
Canada  of  ♦47.00t).  Only  four  of  these,  however,  were  re- 
ported as  diseiised;  and  an  insiiection  by  Scottish  veterin- 
arians led  to  the  declaration  that  only  broncho-pneumoiiia, 
which  is  not  contagious,  had  been  discovered;  this  result 
being  further  borne  out  by  the  investigations  of  Professor 
Caven,  of  tlio  University  of  Toronto,  who  found  in  the 
lungs  of  two  of  the  diseased  animals  traces  of  croupous 
pneumonia  and  broncho-jnieumonia.  A further  inquiry 
Wius  made  at  the  instance  of  the  (hinadian  government,  as 
a result  of  which  it  was  re[)orted  to  the  house  of  commons. 
March  1,  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  cattle 
imported  to  Queliec,  a few  yeui-s  ago,  no  pleuro-pneumonia 
had  existed  in  the  dominion  in  thejiast,  and  that  no  traces 
of  the  disease  could  now  be  found. 
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Following  the  example  of  the  English  authorities,  the 
agricultural  department  at  Washington,  on  February  5 
last,  issued  an  order  establishing  a ninety  days’  (piarantine 
against  Canadian  cattle  sent  to  the  United  8tates,  and 
naming  the  j)ort  of  liulfalo,  N.  Y.,  the  only  [>ort  of  entry 
at  which  Canadian  cattle  would  be  iulmissible.  'I’his  order 
was  8ul>sequently  made  to  ap|)ly  even  to  Canadian  cattle 
intcndcjd  for  exhibition  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago. 
However,  in  deference  to  the  strong  protests  of  the  do- 
minion authorities,  the  latter  restriction  has  been  modified 
so  that  Canadian  live-stock  exhibits  for  the  Columbian 
Ex|K)sition  are  admitted  on  a certificate  from  a veterinary 
surgeon  that  contagious  disc'asc  does  not  exist  in  the  lo- 
calitv  of  their  origin. 

The  Annexation  Movement. — The  agitation  in 
favor  of  political  union  with  the  United  States,  or  “an- 
nexation,” iis  it  is  popularly  called,  continues  to  excite 
varietl  discussion  in  the  press  of  both  countries.  It  has 
already  won  its  way  in  Canada  to  the  status  of  an  issue 
the  discussion  of  wliich  is  at  least  tolerated,  and  has  even 
teken  organized  form  in  what  hits  been  named  the  “ Con- 
tinental I’nion  Club,”  of  which  Professor  Coldwin  Smith, 
jcerhaps  the  most  influential  advocate  of  the  movement, 
has  been  elected  honorary  president.  'J'he  object  of  this 
club,  as  explained  by  Professor  Smith  in  a lecture  deliv- 
ered before  it  in  'I'oronto  on  the  evening  of  February  1 
last,  is  “to  bring  the  fpiestion  of  continenUil  union,  </'//// 
the  consent  of  the  mother  count ni,  before  the  Canadian 
I>eople,  and  prepare  the  i)coiile  for  the  vote.”  It  0]>enly 
avows  its  preferences,  and  desires  to  effect  its  ends  by  none 
but  lawful  and  constitutional  means.  At  a large  meeting 
held  in  Essex,  Out.,  on  February  4.  when  the  question  of 
the  political  future  of  Canada  was  discus.sed,  a vote  was 
Uken,  which  stood  for  the  various  proposals  as  follows: 
To  remain  in  statu  r/iio,  21;  for  inde(>endencc,  12;  for  im- 
perial federation,  3;  for  pr>litical  union  with  the  United 
States.  413.  However,  in  s|)iteof  these  expressions,  which 
are  found  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  it  cannot  yet 
be  said  that  the  annexation  idea  has  taken  any  compar- 
atively wide  hold  iqion  the  Canadian  people,  who,  as  a 
whole,  are  still  intensely  loyal  to  the  British  crown. 

Other  Canadian  Affairs.— All  dilferences  between 
the  United  Etates  and  Canadian  governments  on  the  ques- 
tion of  canal  tolls  have  been  set  at  rest.  In  August  last, 
the  reader  will  remember,  the  authorities  at  WashingUm 
were  notified  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Canadian 
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government  to  abolish  its  system  of  rebate  on  tolls  after 
the  close  of  the  season  of  navigation  of  1892.  This  inten- 
tion was  carried  into  effect  about  February  22,  by  an 
order-in-council  regulating  the  tolls  for  the  season  of  1893, 
and  removing  all  the  discriminations  of  which  the  United 
States  government  had  so  long  complained.  This  action 
of  the  Canadian  authorities  was  immediately  followed  by 
a proclamation  from  President  Harrison,  revoking  the 
tolls  that  had  been  levied  since  September  1 last  on  Cana- 
dian vessels  and  cargoes  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal. 

A recent  bulletin  of  the  eleventh  United  States  census 
shows  that  the  number  of  Canadians  in  the  United  States 
is  980,941,  or  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign 
population.  The  foreign-horn  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  constitute  about  fifteen  i>er  cent  of  the  total;  so 
that,  were  the  Canadians  evenly  scath'red  throughout  the 
states,  they  would  hardly  form  an  appreciable  element  of 
the  population.  They  are,  however,  practically  limited  to 
a few  states,  and  mainly  to  a few  cities  in  those  state.s. 
Only  13,000  Canadians  are  found  in  the  whole  of  the 
southern  states,  and  about  the  same  number  in  the  far 
west.  In  the  New  England  states,  in  .Michigan,  and  in  New 
York,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  numerically  important. 
In  Maine,  there  are  52,000  Canadians;  in  New  Hampshire, 
4fi,(K)0;  in  Vermont,  2,5, 0(H);  in  .Ma.ssachusetts,  200,000;  in 
Michigan,  180,000;  and  in  New  York,  93,<KK). 

The  recent  report  of  Major-General  Herbert  on  the 
Canadian  militia  has  attracted  wide  attention,  in  view  of 
the  severity  of  its  criticism.  It  says: 

*' Canada  has  not  received  full  value  for  the  money  expended  on 
the  Imiiiinjr  of  her  militia.  There  is  an  entin?  lark  of  system  in  the 
issue  of  clothing  and  inarching  equipment.  The  la.st  uniforms  are 
worn  out  with  age,  and  the  new  ones  are  of  the  worst  p<»ssible  qual 
ity.  The  new  saddlery  will  not  stand  twelve  days*  onlinary  usage, 
while  the  leather  of  tho  military  b<K)t8  is  of  the  cunsisUmry  of  paper.” 

The  abolition  of  the  old  Snider  rifle  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a modern  weapon  arc  recommended.  An  entire 
reorganization  of  the  service,  from  the  stiiff  downwards,  is 
urged;  otherwise,  the  report  concludes,  “Canada  will  re- 
main in  a comlitiou  of  military  impotence.”  As  a step 
toward  this  reorganization,  an  order  has  been  issued,  that 
in  future  no  provisional  appointments  shall  be  made  to  a 
higher  grade  than  that  of  second  lieutenant.  This,  it  is 
thought,  will  have  a serious  clfect  upon  the  rural  battal- 
ions, where  the  vacancies  are  usually  more  in  number  than 
the  duly  qualified  officers  available. 
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The  Right  Rev.  J.  Travers  Lewis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
bishop  of  Ontario,  has  been  elected  metropolitan  of 
Canada  in  the  room  of  the  late  Bishop  John  Medley,  who 
died  September  9,  1892. 

Bishop  Lkwis  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1825,  and  was  consecrated 
first  bishop  of  Ontario  in  1802,  this  now  making  him  one  of  the  four 
senior  bishops  of  the  entire  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  He  was 
the  original  promoter  of  the  famous  l4unbeth  conferences  of  bishops 
at  home  and  abroad. 

On  January  24,  at  Chatham,  Ont.,  Policeman  “Bob” 
Rankin  was  brutally  murdered  by  three  colored  men 
named  Freeman,  while  attempting  to  arrest  one  of  them, 
George  W.  Freeman,  on  a criminal  charge.  William 
Henry  and  Alexander  Freeman  were  arrested  the  day  of 
the  tragedy,  and  George  W.  Freeman  gave  himself  up  to 
the  authorities  the  next  day. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

>pHE  government  of  Newfoundland  has  already  been 

notified  by  the  imperial  authorities,  that  the  modus 
vivendi  of  two  years  ago  will  expire  at  the  end  of  1893;  and 
that  before  that  time  arrives,  the  colonial  legislature  must 
pass  a jiermanent  bill  providing  for  carryingout  the  treaties 
with  France  regarding  the  west  shore,  otherwise  the  home 
government  will  be  compelled  to  enact  a law  something 
similiar  to  the  coercion  bill  withdrawn  two  years  ago,  en- 
abling an  enforcement  of  the  treaty  provisions  to  be  carried 
out.  A committee  was  appointed  by  the  Newfoundland 
legislaturesometime  agotoconsider  the  matter.  Itsreport 
was  presented  March  8,  and  made  an  uncompromising  de- 
mand for  tlie  abrogation  of  the  treaties  as  being  unwise 
and  odious.  A warm  debate  occurred  March  11,  when  the 
premier.  Sir  William  Whitewav,  opposed  the  acceptance 
of  the  committee’s  report.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
May,  1892,  the  premier  brought  in  a bill  jiroviding  for  the 
establishment  of  a judicial  commission  under  the  direction 
of  the  imperial  government  to  decide  on  all  issues  arising 
out  of  the  question  of  the  French  treatie.s,  but  that  this 
bill  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  assembly,  which  passed 
instead  an  amendment  offered  by  Air.  Bond,  in  effect  re- 
opening the  whole  question  of  a permanent  arrangement 
with  the  home  government.  The  premier  contended  that 
the  house,  in  rejecting  his  bill,  had  repudiated  its  promise, 
and  also  treated  with  indignity  the  delegates  who  visited 
England  in  1891  and  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  im- 
perial coercion  bill.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  report 
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of  tlic  eomniittee  l)c  not  accepted.  A division  being  taken, 
the  premier's  motion  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  18  to  4. 

On  March  17,  tlie  oj>eration  of  the  bait  act  was  sus- 
fH’nded,  allliougli  tlie  measure  is  still  retained  on  the 
statute  biHik  for  use  in  future  negotiations.  I’his  act,  our 
reailers  will  remember,  was  pa.ssed  some  six  years  ago  to 
prevent  the  selling  of  bait  to  the  French,  thus  enat)lii»g 
Newfoundland  to  compete  with  France  in  the  fishery  mar- 
ket. The  resolution  for  its  suspension  was  moved  by  Sir 
William  Whiteway,  and  carried  by  a vote  of  22  to  2. 
French,  American,  and  Canadian  vessels  can  now  alike 
enter  Newfoundland  j)orts  and  purchase  bait  on  payment 
of  a licenstf  fee  of  ♦1.50j)er  ton  register.  The  ex|Kn  t of 
bait  is  also  permitted,  'tho  government  Inis  also  organ- 
ized a fisheries  bureau,  which  is  to  have  a cabinet  minister 
at  its  head,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  fisheries 
commi.ssion.  It  will  sujierintend  light-houses,  harlxirs, 
shipbuilding,  and  marine  matters  generally. 

The  report  of  the  conference  held  at  Halifax  last 
November  between  delegates  from  the  Canadian  govem- 
ment  and  the  Newfounilland  government,  was  laid  before 
the  Canadian  house  of  commons  on  Febriiary  8.  The 
delegates  were  unable  to  reach  any  agreement  as  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Blaine  bond  recipimitv  convention  of 
18!tl.  The  iniiH'rial  government  refused  to  ratifv  this 
convention  on  account  of  the  protests  from  Canada  that 
its  ojieration  would  seriously  discriminate  against  Canada 
and  in  favor  of  another  portion  of  British  North  America. 

MEXICO. 

'T'lIK  Mexican  border  troubles  cause  less  anxiety  now  than 

they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  About  tbe 
middle  of  .January,  the  United  States  and  Mexican  govern- 
ments agreed  to  put  in  force  again  an  arningement.  similar 
to  that  concluded  in  June.  18!>0,  whereby  the  federal  troops 
of  ea<  h of  the  two  countries  may,  under  certain  regulations, 
cross  into  the  territory  of  the  other  in  pursuit  of  marau- 
ders. This  arrangement  will  expire  by  lapse  of  time  on 
November  25,  181tJ,  unless  the  depredations  shall  be  sooner 
stopped. 

On  .Jaiiiiarv  2J.  Sergeant  Kiamp.  with  three  men  of  D 
troop,  who  were  scouting  with  other  detachments  from  D 
and  K troops.  Jd  I'nited  States  cavalry,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant  Dickiiian,  succeeded  in  cajituring,  near  the 
border  line  in  Texas,  Benavides  and  Conzales,  two  of  the  I 

bandit  leaders  in  the  murderous  attack  of  December  10  last  1 
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on  the  Mexican  outpost  at  St.  Ignacio.  It  is  tlie  opinion  of 
military  exjjcrts  that  the  danger  of  a repetition  of  these 
disorders  will  continue  until  a railroad  is  built  along  the 
boundary  line,  which  will  insure  the  quick  transfer  of 
troops.  The  large  number  of  outlaws  engaged  in  smug- 
gling, constitute  ready  material  for  demonstrations  of  a 
revolutionary  character. 

It  is  only  in  ouite  recent  years  that  the  returns  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  Mexico  have  been  published 
regularly  and  promptly,  so  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time, 
it  was  found  possible  to  submit  to  congress,  in  time  to  be 
of  service  for  debate  on  the  budget,  a com])lete  financial 
statement  for  the  previous  year.  The  average  revenue  for 
the  first  five  years  of  the  decade  ending  with  18!)0-1  W'as 
>21*,! 07, 5 1.3,  and  for  the  second  five  years  |i3.5.0!t0,7.’)4.  In 
1890-1  the  revenue  was  #37,391,805,  of  which  #'41, 185, 200 
was  derived  from  the  customs,  and  almost  wholly  from 
import  duties.  These  latter  are  enormous,  amounting  on 
an  average  to  about  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton 
goods  and  nearly  the  same  on  woollen.  They  were  not  de- 
litjerately  imposed  for  purposes  of  protection,  but  have 
rather  grown  up  gradually  as  the  simplest  way  of  incrcjis- 
ing  revenue.  Amongst  the  consequent  evils  to  the  coutitry, 
are  the  high  prices  of  clothing  of  the  poorest  classes  and 
the  restriction  of  trade.  The  present  government  has 
intimated  its  intention  of  making  con8i<lcrable  reductions 
in  these  duties,  but  there  will  be  some  difticulty  in  dealing 
with  interests  which  have  sprung  up  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  expenditure  for  the  second  five  years  of  the  de- 
cade has  been  on  an  average  #(i2, 998,402,  more  than  half 
of  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  ministry  of  finance,  the 
main  item  in  the  exixMiditure  of  this  department  being 
the  service  of  the  public  debt. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Cuba. — For  many  years  the  Autonomist  party  in  Cuba 
has  abstained  from  active  particij>ation  in  political  affairs, 
which  have  been  managed  since  the  patriot  war  almost 
wholly  by  people  of  Spanish  extraction.  However,  it  is 
now  announced  that  all  members  of  the  Autonomist  party, 
most  of  whom  are  native  Cubans,  are  to  vote  at  elections 
for  provincial  and  municipal  councils.  This  change  is  an 
iin|K)i  tant  indication  that  the  old-time  feuds  are  disappear- 
ing, and  public  sentiment  in  Cuba  concentrating. 

The  city  of  Havana,  on  January  23,  celebrated  with 
general  rejoicing  the  opening  of  its  new  system  of  water- 
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works.  It  is  fifty-eight  veal's  since  the  first  attempt  at  a 
waterworks  system  for  Iluvuna  l>egaii;  but  it  was  not  until 
tlie  beginning  of  tliis  year  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  cold  water  was  finally  put  within  reach  of  the  citizens. 
Tlie  long  delayed  work  was  completed  by  the  firm  of 
Riinkle,  Smith  & t.'o.,  of  New  York.  Tfie  Springs  of 
Veiito,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Almendares  river,  ten 
miles  from  Havana,  are  the  source  from  which  the  city  is 
now  supplied.  These  springs  are  nearly  400  in  number, 
and  yield  about  40,000,000  gallons  of  water  a day.  Havana 
is  the  only  Cuban  city  possessing  waterworks. 

There  were  rumors  at  the  close  of  March,  of  an  in- 
tended Cuban  filibustering  expedition,  which  was  to  have 
Key  West  as  a basis  of  operations,  and  was  expected  to 
enlist  some  300  men.  United  States  customs  authorities 
in  Key  West  are  taking  every  precaution  against  a violation 
of  neutrality  laws. 

Hayti. — In  Januaryartnolutionary  movement  against 
President  Hyiipolite  broke  out,  which  is  attributed  largely 
to  the  discontent  arising  from  the  poorness  of  the  late 
crops.  The  revolutionists  were  not  completely  organized, 
ami,  although  a large  section  of  the  jieoplesympathizetl  with 
them  openly,  they  were  unable  to  effect  anything.  The 
situation  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  was  uncertain,  as 
many  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  San  Do- 
mingo, were  said  to  be  preparing  to  cross  again  into  Hayti. 

San  Domingo. — For  some  lime  after  the  announce- 
ment that  the  customs  of  San  Domingo,  together  with  an 
accompanying  grant  of  land  had  been  conceded  to  an 
American  syndicate,  the  people  of  the  little  republic  were 
greatly  excited,  fearing  that  the  transaction  portended  an 
attempt  by  the  United  States  upon  Dominican  independ- 
ence. Even  in  Spain  this  view  of  the  matter  seems  to 
have  been  taken  for  a time,  and  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  San  Domingo  was  a subject  of  discussion  at 
a cabinet  council  held  in  Madrid  early  in  March.  The 
Spanish  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  however,  assured  his 
government  on  representations  from  United  States  Minis- 
ter Snowden  tliat  the  Washington  authorities  had  no  in- 
tention of  interfering  in  the  iiolitics  of  San  Domingo. 
A Sjianish  war-ship  which  had  been  dispatched  to  the 
island  from  Cuba  in  February  to  protect  Spanish  interests, 
was  accordingly  withdrawn.  The  hope  of  re-establishing 
Spanisli  control  over  San  Domingo,  which  was  given  up 
thirty  years  ago,  is  still  entertained  by  many  leading 
Spaniards. 
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Jamaica. — Although  the  Jamaica  exposition  closed 
with  a net  deficit  of  of  which  $19,000  has 

already  been  paid  by  the  guarantors,  there  are  now  to  be 
seen  evidences  that  theeffort  has  produced  important  results. 
Among  these  evidences  are  the  shirting  of  new  industries 
and  the  importation  of  improved  machinery.  Dairy  farm- 
ing and  ]>ottery  works  have  been  begun,  and  there  has 
been  a considerable  sale  of  improved  sugar  mills  for  small 
cultivators. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

J^ISTUKBANCES  are  of  almost  periodic  occurrence  in 

Central  America;  and  thesituatiou  there  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1892  has  l>een  one  of  serious  tension.  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  have  been  practically  under 
martial  law,  Honduras  being  incensed  at  Nicaragua  for 
affording  refuge  to  jioliticiu  e.xiles;  and  Salvador  being 
involveti  in  a dispute  with  Nicaragua  over  alleged  smug- 
gling of  Honduras  tobacco  into  Salvador  through  Nicara- 
guan territory. 

The  month  of  March  witnessed  a serious  revolutionary 
outbreak  in  Honduras.  At  Cholutica.  the  garrison  of  1,500 
trrKjps  of  President  I^eiva  was  athicked  and  dispersed  by 
(lencral  Bonilla  with  a force  of  1,000  insurgents.  This 
was  followed  by  a niutinv  of  the  local  forces  at  Teguci- 
galpa, the  capital,  who  sliot  their  leaders  and  declared  for 
tJeneral  Bonilla.  The  situation  of  President  Leiva  is 
exceedingly  precarious.  The  insurgents  are  said  to  have 
the  moral,  if  not  the  material,  suptwrt  of  Nicaragua. 

A revolutionary  conspiracy  in  Costa  Rica,  detected  on 
March  27,  w.-is  prevented  from  etfectiug  serious  results 
only  through  the  vigilance  and  promptness  of  the  author- 
ities The  conspirators,  led  by  one  Gutierrez,  recently 
an  exile  owing  to  a previous  revolt,  had  plotted  to  seize 
the  military  stores  at  the  capital  as  a preliminary  step  to  a 
general  revolution.  The  government  authorities,  how- 
ever, had  been  informed  of  their  design,  and  allowed 
them  to  secure  arms  and  ammunition.  They  were  then 
made  prisoners  by  the  government  troojis;  ami  to  prevent 
further  disturbances  the  country  was  declared  under  mar- 
tial law. 

In  return  for  $1,(XX»,CKK)  in  gold,  and  a graduated  per- 
centage of  from  one  to  three  per  cent  on  the  face  value  of 
nil  tickets  sold,  the  Louisiana  lottery  has  secured  a charter 
itii  evcejitionul  privileges  from  Honduras,  in  whose  terri- 
tory it  is  to  bo  allowed  to  carry  on  its  operations. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

TT  was  auiiouncetl  in  Decfinljer  last  that  the  Colombian 
poveniiuent  had  e.xteiule<l  for  a year  from  February  28, 
the  time  within  which  the  Fanama  canal  company 
might  resume  work.  It  was  not,  however,  until  February 
21  of  the  present  year  that  a concession  was  actually 
granted,  and  it  was  then  made  for  oidy  one  month,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  those  interested  to  give  some  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  ability  and  pur])ose  to  continue  the 
work.  It  was  necessjiry  again  to  renew  the  concession  at 
the  end  of  March;  and  it  wjis  then  considered  not  improlr- 
able  that  further  extensions  might  be  granted  until  all 
efforts  to  reconstitute  the  canal  coni|)any  should  be  aban- 
doned in  France.  So  long  as  European  or  American 
investore  make  no  offer  to  purchase  the  concession,  the 
Colombian  government  will  lose  little  by  extending  it. 

COLOMBIA. 

gTIRHIN’G  scenes  have  been  enacteil  in  Bogota,  where  it 
has  been  necessary  to  proclaim  martial  law.  The  factsare 
not  easily  obtainable,  owing  to  the  rigid  censorship  over 

firess  dispatches;  but  it  ap|>eais  that  the  working  classes 
lad  been  severely  criticised  by  some  ncwspanei's,  and  re- 
sented it  by  mobbing  the  printing  offices.  This  occurred 
January  22.  A sanguinary  fight  ensued,  in  which  the 
}M)lice  were  defeated  by  the  peojne.  The  mob  held  posses- 
sion of  the  city  for  two  days;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
national  troops  were  called  out  and  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
arrested  and  executed,  that  order  was  restored.  About 
lOU  [lersons  are  said  to  have  been  killed,  and  over  500  in- 
jured in  the  contlict. 

A terrible  famine  has  been  raging  for  months  in  the 
Cauca  valley,  owing  to  a failure  of  crop.s.  An  earthquake, 
due  to  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  Sotiira  on  March  24, 
caused  the  deatli  of  over  twelve  jH-i'sons  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  cattle,  ami  has  uddetl  to  the  distre.ss  of  the 
famine,  Sotara,  which  is  228  miles  from  Bogota,  is  one 
of  the  highest  volcanoes  in  the  northern  Andes. 

VENEZUELA. 

^''IIE  legal  case  against  the  .Vmerican  steamer  Phila- 
delphia, of  the  Red  D Line,  was  finally  disiwsed  of  on 
January  12.  This  is  the  ves.sel  which,  on  November  10 
bust,  sailed  from  La  (Inayra  without  clearance  papers 
from  the  customs  otticers  of  that  j)ort,  and  carried  off  to 
the  United  States  Ueneral  Mijares,  whom  Captain  Cham- 
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here  refnsetl  to  surrender  to  tlie  troops  of  the  dicUitor 
Palario.  on  the  ground  tliat,  as  a political  refugee,  he  was 
entitleil  to  the  prote-ction  of  the  American  (lag. 

The  customs  ofticials  at  La  Giiayra  took  legal  proreed- 
iuM  against  the  captain  of  the  Philadelplun;  and  the 
judge  of  the  court  of  the  national  treasury  lined  him  10.- 
000  bolivars  (one  bolivar  = cents).  An  app>al 
against  this  judgment  was  sustained  by  the  superior  tri- 
bunal on  January  12  last.  The  irregularities  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  lower  court  were  noted;  and  the  juilge  of  the 
national  treasury  court,  who  had  imposed  the  fine,  was 
himself  fined  200  bolivars. 

The  finance  minister  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Crespo  was  found  guilty  of  f)uestionable  transactions;  and 
a reconstruction  of  the  ministry  has  been  effected;  but 
political  matters  have  not  yet  reached  a state  of  perfect 
stubility. 

BRAZIL. 

I ’’HE  insurrection  against  the  state  authorities  in  the 
Provinceof  Rio  GrandcdoSul,  which wassaidsomc time 
ago  to  have  been  put  down,  has  continued  up  to  the  close 
o?  the  first  quarter  of  1892.  A desperate  battle  was  fought 
on  March  27,  at  Alegretc,  between  the  stiitc  troops  and 
the  insurgents.  The  former  attacked  the  latter  in  an  in- 
trenched position,  but  were  repulsed,  leaving  the  insur- 
gents in  undisputed  sway.  The  forces  on  each  side  num- 
bered about  1.5(X),  and  about  500  were  killed  in  the  en- 
gagement. The  national  government  has  not  yet  actively 
interfered  to  aid  the  state  authorities. 

It  is  announced  that  the  location  of  the  Brazilian 
capital  is  to  be  changed  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  some  in- 
land point.  A staff  of  engineers  has  been  exploring  for  a 
8U  i table  site  since  last  summer.  Rio  dc  Janeiro  was  made  the 
capital  of  Brazil  in  1702;  and  has  continued  such  through 
the  pericnl  of  Portugue.se  suzeraitity.  the  imlependent 
empire,  and  the  recently  formed  republic.  The  proposed 
change  is  to  be  made  in  the  interests  of  national  defen.se, 
and,  at  the  «ime  time,  for  the  sake  of  freeing  the  cajiital 
from  the  doubtful  inllucnces  of  great  banking  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  characteristic  of  such  a city  as  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

f^OyiPAREP  with  the  situation  in  l890,  the  present  finan- 
^ cinlsitnation  in  the  Argentine  Republic  sliows  remark- 
able improvement.  Part  of  the  discredit  attaching  to  the 
Veil. 
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pajjer  issues  of  tlie  country,  wliich  was  due  to  political  eansee 
and  commercial  distrust,  has  disapj)eared.  An  evidence 
of  it  we  see  in  the  fact  that  the  premium  on  cold  Inis  fallen 
from  ‘J80  per  cent  to  about  190  per  cent.  The  accession 
to  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Luis  Saenz-Pefia,  in  October  last, 
without  disturbance,  added  to  the  good  impression;  but. 
•t  the  siune  time,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  views  expressed 
by  Sehor  Romero,  the  finance  minister,  on  the  impossibil- 
ity of  resuming  cash  payments,  and  on  the  funding  of  the 
interest  on  the  foreign  ilebt,  have  been  such  as  to  disquiet 
the  holders  of  Argentine  stocks,  so  that  their  prices  arc 
not  quite  as  high  now  as  they  were  last  fall. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  ainoiiiit  of  money  in  circiiintion, 
the  government  has  decided  to  destroy  fil,0(K),()0()  worth 
of  pajH^r  currency  every  month.  It  is  thought  that,  by 
the  end  of  the  present  year,  the  task  of  ellecting  the  Bar- 
ing lii|iiidation  will  be  completed.  All  the  firm's  holding 
of  Central  Argentine  railway  stock  has  been  dis|iose<l  of, 
and  their  liability  to  the  Hank  of  Kngland  projKirtionately 
reduced. 

The  revolt  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  middle  of  .lamiary.  Several  engagenients 
had  Ijceii  fought  betwivii  the  provincial  and  insurgent 
trcMips.  There  were  some  dilTerences  of  opinion  in  the 
federal  cabinet  as  to  what  steps  should  bo  taken;  but  a 
force  of  national  tnxqw  was  sent  to  the  scene  of  ojR>ra- 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  a siH’cial  agent.  .Seflor  Avellaiusia. 
was  dispatched  by  the  federal  government  with  instruc- 
tions to  use  every  effort  to  pacify  the  province,  and  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their 
arms. 

CHILE. 

^''11  E disabilities  attai-hing  to  the  adherenU  of  Halm.aoeila 

in  the  late  civil  war  have  been  removed  by  an  anincsty 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Chilean  congress.  The  law. 
however,  excludes  from  the  operation  of  its  provisions 
those  officers  who  aided  in  sinking  the  /Jliiiico  Encalnda  in 
Caldera  harbor.  a.s  well  as  those  who  took  part  in  the 
frightful  atrocities  at  Los  ('anos.  It  restores  all  other 
Hal  maced  ists  to  full  jirivileges,  even  authorizing  them  to 
re-enter  the  service  of  tlic  government. 

THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

^IIE  present  session,  the  second  of  Diiecn  Victoria’s 

thirteenth  parliament,  began  .January  31.  Thcspeei'h 
from  the  throne  indicated  the  main  bills  to  be  submitted; 
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blit  tlie  principal  interest  centeretl  in  tlie  announcement 
tliat  a bill  hail  been  prepared  ‘‘with  a desire  to  afford  con- 
tentment to  the  Irish  jieojile,  important  relief  to  parlia- 
ment, and  additional  securities  for  the  strength  and  union 
of  the  empire.” 

The  debate  on  the  address  in  reply  was  uiuisually  long, 
no  loss  than  thirteen  amendments  being  proposeil.  Its 
mostimportant  iiicidentoccurred  when  .John  E.  Hedmond. 
the  I’arnellitc  leader,  offered  an  amendment  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  release  of  the  dynamiters  now  in  prison  for 
treason  felony.  Without  amnesty  for  these  men,  he  said, 
no  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  would  be  final.  Mr. 
.\squith,  the  home  stA’retary.  made  a remarkable  speech  in 
reply,  stating  tlie  policy  of  the  government.  He  refused 
to  put  the  crimes  of  Daly  and  the  thirteen  other  prison- 
ers under  the  category  of  political  offenses,  lie  coiitriusted 
these  men  with  the  men  of  M.S  who  went  into  the  open 
field  to  fight;  and  classed  them  rather  with  those  men  who 
|K)ison  wells  in  time  of  war.  Those  who  resort  to 
such  methods,  lie  declared,  deserve  and  will  receive  no 
consideration  from  any  British  government.  As  .Justin 
Mctlarthy  afterwards  regretfully  put  it.  the  home  secretary 
i-loseil  the  prison  dooi’S  “with  a clang.”  'I’lie  address  was 
final  I V agreed  to  February  11. 

Th«  Home  Rule  Bill. — On  February  Id,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  a s|)eech  busting  over  two  hours,  introduced  his 
new  Home  Kale  bill,  and  gave  an  outline  of  its  main  fea- 
tures. A debate  followed,  remarkable  for  the  high  stand- 
ard of  its  8j)ceches,  and  the  absence  of  personal  acrimony. 
'I'lie  snccches  of  .Me.  tlhaniberlain  and  Lord  lbindol|di 
('hiiridiill,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  welcomed  back  to 
the  house  and  to  the  Conservative  ranks,  were  master- 
pieces of  shrewd  and  pointed  criticism.  Lord  Uandoipb. 
Ill  a ])hra.se  which  lias  already  become  historic,  spoke  of 
the  jHilicy  of  the  bill  lus  a "great  betrayal”  of  the  Union- 
ist cause.  It  ignored,  lie  said,  the  claims  of  Ulster,  guar- 
anteed no  definite  protection  for  the  free  education  of 
Protestant  children,  jeopardized  the  imperial  control  of 
the  Irish  militia,  practically  insured  the  confiscation  of 
landlords’ estates,  and  would  inevitably  destroy  the  Union. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  ably  defended  his  measure;  and  it 
was  read  for  the  first  time  on  February  17  without  a divi- 
sion ill  the  lobby. 

The  following  are  the  main  features  of  the  bill: 

1.  It  proviiIi*s  for  tbeciriUion  of  an  IrUb  Ifftislaturo  foiisKiiiu; 
of  tbe  queen  and  two  bouses — u legislative  council  and  a legislative 
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assembly;  and  alms  to  do  so  **>vithout  impairing  or  restricting  the 

supreme  authority  of  parliament." 

2.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  Ireland  *in  respect  to  matters  excla 
sively  relating  to  Ireland  or  some  ]>art  thereof." 

3 The  following  matters  are  excluded  from  the  juiisdiction  of 
the  Irish  parliament: 

"The  status  or  dignity  of  the  crown,  or  the  Rucceasion  to  the  crown,  or  a 
regency,  the  lord  lieutenant  a»  representative  of  the  oroun.  the  making  of  pence 
or  war.  matters  arising  from  a stale  of  war.  the  naval  or  military  forces,  or  tbi- 
defense  of  the  realm,  treaties  and  other  rt'lalioDR  with  foreign  Mates,  or  tb«* 
relations  between  tlie  different  |>ar(r  of  her  majesty's  domalDs.  or  offenses  con 
nected  with  such  treaties,  diznitaries  cr  titles  of  honor,  treas^^m  or  trraiu^ 
felony,  alienage  or  naturalization,  trade  with  any  place  out  of  Ireland,  qoann 
tine  or  navigation  except  In  respect  to  inlaivl  waters,  local  health  or  iiarbr<r 
regulattoos:  beacons,  lighthouses,  or  sea  marks,  except  so  far  as  they  can  con 
stonily  with  any  general  act  of  parlinment  (reconstructed  or  maintAioed  bt 
l(K*al  harbor  authority : coinage;  legal  tender;  standard  eights  and  measures, 
trade  marks,merchandise  marks,  copyright,  or  patent  rights." 

4.  As  to  securities  for  religious  and  personal  freedom,  it  is  enacted 
that: 

“The  powers  of  (he  Irish  leirislatiire  shall  not  extend  to  the  meklnir  of  aor 
law  respei'ting  the  estublislmient  or  endowment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thei  eof.  or  Imposing  any  disabilit}’.  or  conferring  any  privilege  on 
account  uf  religious  belief,  or  abrogating  or  prejudicially  affecting  tbe  right  to 
establish  or  maintain  auy  place  of  denominational  education  or  any  denomina 
tional  mstitutiftD  or  charity,  or  prejudicially  affecting  the  right  of  any  child  to 
attend  a school  receiving  public  money  without  attending  ther  eligious  Instrui'- 
tioii  at  the  school;  or  whereby  any  |>ersoii  will  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law*,  or  may  be  denied  the  equal  protect ioo  of 
the  lawn,  or  whereby  private  property  may  be  taken  without  just  com 
pensatloD." 

5.  The  executive  shall  continue  to  l>e  vested  in  the  queen.  The 
lord  lieutenant  shall  summon,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  Irish  legis 
lature,  and  exercise  other  delegat€*d  prerogatives.  His  cabinet  is  to  be 
an  executive  committc^e  of  the  privy  council  of  Ireland,  on  whose  ad- 
vice he  may  exercisi*  a veto  regarding  measures  passed  by  the  two 
houses  of  the  Irish  legislature. 

6.  The  legislative  council  shall  consist  of  48  members,  elected  on 
a £20  franchise,  holding  office  for  eight  years,  and  unaffected  by 
dissolution.  One-half  of  these  shall  retire  every  fourth  year,  and  the 
vacancies  be  filled  by  a new  election. 

7.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  consist  of  103  memliers,  popu- 
larly and  especially  elected  for  five  years  by  the  existing  constituen- 
cies of  Ireland  or  the  existing  divisions  thereof. 

8 The  legislative  council  is  to  have  a suspensory  veto  on  any 
bill  for  two  years,  after  which  the  fate  of  the  bill  is  to  be  decided  by 
a joint  assembly  of  the  two  houses. 

9.  The  reprt*stmtation  of  Ireland  in  the  imperial  parliament  is  to 
b<»relaine<i.  but  the  8!  Irish  meml)ers  at  Westminster  shall  vote  only 
on  matters  of  imperial  interest. 

"An  Irish  r*»preHf»ntallve  pc4»r  in  the  house  of  lonts  and  a member  of  the 
bniifte  of  commoim  tor  an  Irisn  cnm^lituency  shall  not  1m*  entitled  (o  deliberab* 
or  vole  on  any  bill,  or  inoiioii  in  relation  thereto,  the  Of>eratioD  of  which  bill  or 
molioii  is  confined  to  Great  Britain  or  some  part  thereof. 

10-18  These  clauses  deal  with  the  important  questions  of 
finaiK'c.  It  is  enacted  that  the  duties  of  customs.  exds(\  and  postage 
shall  Im*  imiwiMMi  by  act  of  the  imj>erial  parliament.  On  theother 
hand,  the  collection  and  management  of  tlK»st»  taxes  rests  with  the 
Irish  parliament.  They  shall  form  part  uf  the  public  revenues  of 
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Irelutl,  all  of  which  shall  be  paid  into  the  Irish  exchequer  to  form  a 
i.-onsolidated  fund  apprf>priated  to  the  public  service  of  Ireland  by 
Irish  act.  It  is  proposed  by  the  imperial  ]iarlianient  to  accept  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  Irish  customs,  estimated  at  £2,370.000,  as  Ireland's 
contribution  to  imperial  liabilities  and  expenditures,  a great  reduction 
from  the  amount  proposed  in  1886,  which  was  £3,600,000.  More- 
over, Ireland  is  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  pay  to  the  im|>erial  gov- 
t-mment  any  sums  that  may  become  due  under  the  land  purchase 
acts,  as  well  as  two  thirds  (one  million  sterling  at  the  outset)  of  the 
cost  of  the  royal  Irish  constabulary  and  the  Dublin  metropolitan 
police,  until  those  bodies,  which  will  remain  provisionally  under  the 
imperial  control,  are  replaced  by  local  forces.  These  arrangements, 
.Mr  tlladstone  thinks,  will  give  Ireland  a surplus  of  £500.000  a year 
to  start  with,  an  estimate  which  Is  disjmled  by  the  Irish  national- 
ists themselves. 

19.  Two  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  of  Ireland  shall  be  ex- 
chequer judges  appointed  under  the  great  seal  of  the  united  king- 
dom, and  removable,  as  all  British  judges,  only  by  her  majesty,  on 
an  address  from  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  They  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  cases  affecting  the  treasury,  the  customs,  or  their 
officers,  or  relating  to  elections  of  members  of  parliament,  or  touch- 
ing matters  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  legislature.  No 
appeal  shall  be  taken  from  their  decision, save  to  the  queen  and  council. 

20  and  21.  These  clauses  transfer  the  management  of  the  postal 
and  telegraph  service,  save  as  regards  the  imposition  of  dues,  to  the 
Irish  government. 

22.  Apjreals  from  Irish  courts  to  the  queen  in  council,  shall  here- 
after be  allowed,  instead  of  appeals  to  the  house  of  lords. 

23  The  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  the  Irish  legislature  has 
exceeded  its  pcjwers  is  to  rest  with  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council. 

24.  The  lord  lieutenant  shall  l>e  appointed  for  six  years;  and 
every  British  subject  shall  be  qualified  to  hold  the  office  without  ref- 
erence to  his  religious  belief. 

25-29.  These  clauses  enact  that  all  judges,  land  commis.sioners, 
and  other  civil  servants  shall  continue  to  be  removable  in  the  same 
way  as  heretofore. 

30.  The  royal  Irish  constabulary  and  the  Dublin  metropolitan 
police  shall  be  gradually  alsilished  and  replaced  by  a force  owing  its 
existence  to  the  Irish  authority.  However,  six  years  may  be  allowed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  l>efore  the  change  is  la-gun. 

31-34.  These  clauses  deal  with  matters  of  mainly  local  im- 
portance. 

35.  I.aind  lemsiation  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial 
parliament  for  three  years. 

"During  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act.  and  If  parliament  Is  then 
sluing,  until  the  end  of  that  session  of  parliament,  the  Irish  legislature  shall 
not  pass  an  act  respecting  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  the  sale,  pur- 
chase, or  letting  of  land  generally;  provlderl  that  ntdhlng  In  this  section  slisll 
prevent  the  passing  of  any  Irish  act  with  a view  to  the  piirclinse  of  laml  for  rail- 
ways, harbors,  waterworks,  town  improvements,  or  other  li*cal  undertakings." 

38-38.  These  clauses  relate  to  details  of  organization;  and  en- 
act. among  other  things,  that  the  Irish  legislature  shall  lie  summoned 
to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  SeptemWr,  1894,  and  shall  hold  an- 
nual sessions. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  parties,  that,  if  the  bill  succeeds 
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in  p:issing  the  present  house,  it  eannot  become  a law  until 
after  another  jieneral  election.  Its  op[)onents  are  tht^re- 
fore  alreinlv  doing  their  utmost  to  prepare  tlie  way  for  the 
decisive  struggle.  Mr.  Glailstone  had  |;ut  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  .March  13.  Against  this  jiroposal 
the  opposition  bitterly  ]uotested.  A section  of  tliein  were 
not  indisposed  to  meet  the  motion  for  a second  reading 
with  one  embodying  an  alternative  ]>olicv;  but.  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Conservative  paiTv  in  the  Carlton  Club,  .sum- 
moned by  lau’d  .Salisbury.  !t  was  decided  to  meet  the 
(iladstonian  proposiils  for  so  early  a second  reading  by  a 
ilirect  negative.  A measure  of  such  imiM)rtance  should 
not  be  forced  through  the  house  Ixdore  the  country  had 
hail  an  o]iportunily  of  grasping  its  signilicance.  The  op- 
|Hisition  iinally  carried  their  jaiint;  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  excheipier  announceil  on  March  13  that  the  second 
reading  would  1m‘  )K)stponed  until  after  Kaster. 

The  Reglstratiim  Kill. — Hesiiles  the  home  rule 
]>ro|M)Sids,  several  imjiortant  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
the  government.  Une  of  these,  brought  in  by  .Mr.  Fowler 
February  5J0.  is  practically  a reform  Irill,  aiming  at  a siin- 
jilitication  of  the  registration  of  electors,  and  it  makes  an 
important  advance  toward  univer.sal  male  suffrage.  Under 
the  present  cumbersome  system,  so  great  are  the  difficul- 
ties in  securing  and  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  that 
seven  men  out  of  every  seventeen  are  said  to  have  no  vote. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1 1,00(1, 000  (|ualified  adults  in 
theuniled  kingdom,  of  whom  4.8(K),0(K)are  not  francliiseil. 
The  new  bill  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  only  object 
of  a registration  law  is  to  insure,  with  the  least  trouble, 
that /?We dwellers  in  a constituency  shall  be  able  to 
give  their  votes.  ’I'lie  liurden  of  jiroving  their  i|ualitiea- 
tions  is  therefore  no  longer  to  1h*  laid  upon  themselves, 
nor  ujion  the  party  organizations,  but  is  to  be  jmt  ui»on 
jmblic  otlicials  who  are  supposed  to  be  neutral.  The  bill 
abolishes  the  niting  ijualification,  holding  that  the  ]>ay- 
ment  of  rates  has  nothing  to  do  with  registration.  It  also 
does  away  with  the  present  occnjiation  for  twelve  months, 
and  substitutes  therefor  the  uniform  jicriod  of  three 
months,  a))plying  to  all  elections  alike.  It  jiormits  a 
change  of  residence  within  the  same  electoral  area  without 
the  neces,sity  of  new'  registration.  It  also  simplifies  the 
lodger  and  service  franchises.  There  will  be  a regi.strar 
ami  sujierintendent  for  each  electoral  area,  the  duty  of  the 
registrar  being  to  put  every  iiualified  voter  on  the  register, 
and  that  of  the  suiK-rintendent  to  correct  all  mistakes  in 
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the  lists,  and  supply  ck-ficieiifies.  Que.stioiis  of  liiw  will 
l>e  reserve<l  for  the  revising  barrister,  who  will  aet  as  a 
court  of  appeal. 

A corresponding  hill  for  Scotland  wsis  introduced  by 
Sir  George  Trevelyan.  Hoth  have  been  well  receivetl,  as 
they  satisfy  a demand  that  has  lx‘cn  general  among  politi- 
cians of  all  parties  for  several  years  laust. 

Welsh  Disestablish nient. — n’lie  first  imictical  stej) 
toward  the  disendowment  and  di.x-stablisninent  of  the 
C’hiirch  in  Wales,  was  taken  February  2.i,  when  Mr.  As- 
qnith  intro<luced  a bill  sus]H‘nding  all  apjsiintments  to 
t>ialiopric8.  dignities,  and  Ixmefites  in  Wales,  us  well  as  the 
creation  of  new  vested  interests  in  churches.  The  meas- 
ure passed  its  first  reading  by  a majority  of  fifty-six.  The 
l..il>eral  party  is  pledged  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Welsh  church.  Outof  thirty-four  memlH'rs  returneil  from 
Wales  at  the  late  eleclion,  thirty-one  favored  such  a 
1 sol  icy. 

.\n  address  signed  by  many  influential  persons,  headed 
l»_v  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  has  Ix-en  issued  in  protest 
a«;;iinst  what  is  looked  r.jKin  as  wanton  interference  with 
ti»e  [x>wers  of  the  church:  ami  a similar  protest  has  been 
nijiniHl  by  210  resident  graduate  mcmbei-s  of  ('ambridge 
niversitv. 

The  Liquor  Traffic  Bill.—'l  'his  bill,  otherwise  known 
the  l(K-al  veto  bill,  is  a ]»rohibition  measure,  giving 
local  option  to  the  extent  of  a veto,  regarding  the  liipior 
traffic,  on  lines  similar  to  tho.se of  the  Scott  act  in  Ontario. 
It  was  intrmlnced  by  Sir  William  llarcourt  February 
*27.  It  projKises  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  any  given 
parish,  ward,  or  other  small  administrative  unit  to  juit  an 
cml  to  all  licen.ses  within  the  area  bv  a two-thirds’  majority 
of  tho.se  voting  on  the  (piestion.  M’he  resolution  applies 
not  only  to  public  houses,  but  al.so  to  grocers’  licen.ses.  It 
(l(H>s  not,  however,  applytoexci.se  licenses,  nor  to  eating 
houses.  The  authority  of  the  present  licensing  body  is 
not  to  be  interfered  with  for  three  years. 

The  hill  does  not  apply  to  Irelanil,  such  matters  being 
left  for  the  Irish  themselves  to  settle. 

The  Parish  Councils  Bill. — Another  important 
niessnre  which  may  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of 
rural  government  in  England,  is  the  parish  councils  bill, 
which  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  opposition.  It 
extends  the  princple  of  home  rule  to  the  country  districts 
of  England.  Instead  of  a pari.sh  being  governed  by  the 
try  and  various  boards  composed  of  squires  and  clergy- 
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men,  it  shall  be  governed  by  a parish  council  elected  at  a 
parish  meeting,  at  which  every  man  and  woman  on  the 
parish  register  niav  be  present  and  vote.  The  clergy  are 
no  longer  to  presiiic  in  the  council,  nor  to  share  in  it  unless 
elected  as  are  its  other  members. 

Employers’  Liability  Bill. — The  home  secretary 
has  introduced  a measure  aiming  to  settle  the  disputed 
question  of  the  liability  of  employers.  It  proposes  to  - 
abolish  the  doctrine  of  common  emj)loyment,  and  makes 
em])loyers  responsible  for  consequences,  where,  for  pur- 
poses of  profit,  they,  engage  men  in  occupations  involving 
risk.  It  also  aims  to  prevent  any  workingman  from  con- 
tracting himself  out  of  the  act.  Under  the  bill,  seamen 
are  for  the  first  time  classed  as  workingmen. 

Payment  of  Members. — On  March  24,  the  commons 
adopted  by  a vote  of  2T(i  to  22!),  a resolution  favoring  the 

nment  of  members  for  their  legislative  services.  It  was 
:adical,  Mr.  William  Allen,  M.  P.  for  N ewcastle-under- 
Lyme,  who  brought  in  the  resolution.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
projiosed  to  conhne  payment  to  such  members  as  are  not 
possessed  of  an  annual  income  of  £400,  and  to  give  these 
the  difference  between  that  sum  and  their  annual  income. 
The  passage  of  the  resolution  for  payment  of  members  is 
one  sign  of  the  growth  of  democratic  reform  in  England, 
inasmuch  as  the  representation  has  been  largely  confined 
to  the  aristocraev  and  the  wealthy  middle  class. 

Other  Incidents  of  tbe  Session. — In  January,  the 
government  relea.sed  from  prison  J.  F.  Pigan  and  Thomas 
Callan.  The  former  had  been  sentenced  in  1884  to  twenty 
years  jienal  servitude  for  alleged  comjdicity  with  John 
l)aly  in  the  dynamite  consiiiracy;  and  the  latter  was  un- 
dergoing a fifteen  years’  sentence  for  narticipation  in  what 
is  known  as  the  **  jubilee  dynamite  plot.”  The  policy  of 
the  government  as  indicated  in  its  attitude  toward  these 
men  and  toward  the  evicted  tenants  was,  on  March  27, 
made  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Halfonr,  the  Conser'. ative  leader, 
of  a motion  that  the  Irish  executive  should  be  censured 
for  condoning  serious  offenses  and  bringing  the  law  into 
general  contempt.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Lord 
uandolph  Churchill.  Air.  .Morley  and  Air.  Gladstone  de- 
fended the  government,  which,  the  latter  said,  had  as 
great  a desire  and  as  strong  an  interest  as  had  any  of  its 
predecessors,  in  preserving  law  and  order  in  Ireland,  and 
aimed  at  laying  the  foundation  of  order  in  the  hearts  and 
understandings  of  the  Irish  people.  Air,  Balfour’s  mo- 
• ion  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  31‘J  to  272. 
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The  Irish  Agitation. — Both  the  Irish  nationalist 
factions  have  in  siibsUmce  given  their  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  the  home  rule  bill.  The  Anti-Parnellites 
cordially  accept  it  as  sjitisfactory,  with  the  exception  that 
they  hold  it  “subject  to  endeavors  in  committee  to  im- 
prove the  proposed  financial  arrangements,  and  to  have 
the  time  snortened  wherein  the  land  question  is  to  be 
withheld  from  the  purview  of  the  Irish  national  legisla- 
ture.” The  attitude  of  the  Parnellite  leader  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hedmond,  is  more  critical.  It  would  be  folly,  he  thinks, 
to  look  upon  the  bill  as  final.  It  is  but  one  step  toward 
the  ultimate  dominance  of  the  feileral  system  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  alike;  but,  although  it 
might  be  improved  in  the  matter  of  guaranteeing  Ireland 
against  an  arbitrary  use  of  the  veto,  it  is  to  be  welcomed  as 
a broiul  basis  for  a settlement  founded  upon  true  imperial 
unity  and  national  freedom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure among  the  Unionists  everywhere  is  most  bitter  in  its 
character  and  threatening  in  its  portent.  Perhaps  the 
most  vitiil  part  of  the  scheme  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  imperial  supremacy.  According  to  the  ninth 
clause,  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster  are  to  vote  only  on 
imperial  issvies — noton  issuesaffecting  Great  Britain  alone. 
The  Unionists  point  out  that  these  members  would  always 
control  the  balance  of  power  in  the  house,  since  they’ could 
always  overthrow  the  ministry  in  a vote  of  no  confidence; 
and  thus  that  the  bill  is  really  a measure  for  bringing  the 
British  empire  under  Irish  control.  Speaking  of  the 
ninth  clause,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  him.self  a Liberal  in  poli- 
tics, remarks  that  “Since  the  Liberum  Veto  which  de- 
stroyed Poland,  no  such  lunatic  device  was  ever  proposed 
for  the  undoing  of  an  empire.” 

The  financial  arrangements  of  the  bill  are  widely  criti- 
cised, even  by  its  friends.  The  Irish  members  dispiito 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  contention  that  these  arrangements  will 
give  Ireland  a surplus  of  half  a million  a year  to  start 
with;  while  British  Unionists  are  unable  to  see  anv  guar- 
antee that  the  land  })urchase  or  constabulary  charges, 
which  lie  outside  of  the  security  of  the  customs,  will  be  re- 
coverable in  behalf  of  the  imperial  exchequer  in  case  the 
Irish  government  should  refuse  to  meet  them. 

No  more  remark, able  agitation  hius  ever  occurred  in 
Irish  history  than  that  now  being  carried  on  against  the 
further  progress  of  the  home  rule  bill.  The  feeling  in 
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Ulster  is  fjrowing  in  intensitv;  and  tlicrn  uri'  rumorsof  or- 
ganization with  a view  to  forcible  resistance  against  a 
Dublin  parliament,  should  one  be  established.  In  most 
of  the  important  towns  and  districts  in  Leinster  and  Mun- 
ster, cntnusiastic  anti-home  rule  demonstrations  have 
been  held.  Even  prayei-s  are  offered  in  the  Protestant 
churches  against  the  home  rule  bill.  On  March  2.  large 
demonstrations  were  hehl  in  Belfast  and  Cork,  which  were 
followed  on  March  4 by  a citizens’  meeting  in  Belfast  1.5,- 
000  strong,  when  resolutions  were  adopted  ex])ressing  the 
conviction  that  the  passage  of  the  home  rule  hill  would 
destroy  i)ublic  confidence,  remler  property  insecure,  cause 
capital  to  withdraw,  and  threaten  peace.  The  agitation 
is  not  confined  to  Protestants — tlie  formation  of  a central 
catholic  unionist  association  is  announced.  A manifesto 
signed  by  a large  numl)er  of  prominent  Roman  Catholic 
laymen,  wsis  issued  about  March  15.  calling  for  signatures 
from  their  co-ndigionists  to  a petition  declaring  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  ])rovisions  of  the  home  rule  bill 
would  be  j)rejudicial  to  their  religion  and  disastrous  to  the 
best  interests  of  Ireland.  A manifesto  signed  by  the  Duke 
of  .\bercorn,  Lord  Londonderry,  and  others,  has  also  been 
issued  in  Belfast,  calling  upon  the  jM'ople  of  Ulster  to 
form  a defence  union  to  maintain  the  legislative  union 
with  Englami,  and  to  be  ready  for  any  contingency  that 
may  arise.  At  a meeting  of  the  synod  of  the  ('hurch  of 
Ireland,  the  Bishop  of  Derry  said  thatout  of  1.220  church 
parishes  in  Ireland,  l.lftohad  protestcil  against  the  bill, 
while  only  20  out  of  the  020, OOO  members  of  the  Iri.sh 
('hurch  favored  home  rule.  The  general  a.ssembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  in  convention  at  Belfast, 
also  solemnly  (hsdared  its  belief  tliat  under  a Dublin  ]>ar- 
liament.  neither  juTsons,  ])roperty,  nor  religions  belief 
would  be  safe;  and  resolutions  to  the  same  effect  were 
adopted  the  same  day  at  a large  citizens’  meeting  in 
Dublin. 

.Mr.  (iladstone,  on  .March  It.  refuseil  to  receive  a Oepu- 
tation  who  came  as  representatives  of  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  three  southern  jirovinces  of  Ireland — .Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Connaught;  but,  on  .March  28,  consented  Ui 
receive  a deputation  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  harbor  commissioners  of  Belfast,  and  the  Ulster  linen 
merchants'  association,  who  addressed  him  against  home 
rule.  On  the  same  day,  a deputation  of  London  mer- 
chants and  bankers  adilressed  him  on  the  alleged  tinancial 
dangers  of  his  scheme. 
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It  is  safe  to  sjiy  that,  in  view  of  the  earnest  agitation 
and  thorough  discussion  coueerning  the  hill,  no  stt'p  af- 
fecting its  future  progres.s  will  be  taken  in  the  dark.  Its 
ultimate  fate  will  nave  the  sanction  which  is  based  upon  a 
full  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  Hritish  j)ublic,  of  its 
significance. 

The  Evicted  Tenants’  Commission. — The  com- 
mission aj>iH)inted  last  October  to  ascertain  “what  means 
should  be  adopted  for  bringing  about  settlements  and  the 
reinstatement  of  evicted  tenants,”  j»resented  its  report  to 
the  house  of  commons,  March  !(.  In  the  ])reamble  it  is 
■stated,  in  reference  to  the  j)lan  of  campaign,  which  is  de- 
scrilKsl  us  an  “ unhappy  agrarian  controversy,”  and  in 
reference  to  the  demands  of  the  tenants,  that: 

demands,  taking  into  consideration  tlie  fall  in  prices  and 
the  increasing  einl)arra.ssiiient  of  the  tenants,  were  not  so  extravagant 
as  to  precliiile  their  forniini^  the  taisis  of  a n'lLsonahle  .settlement 
Whatever  may  la;  said  of  the  character  of  the  coinhinations  into 
which  the  tenants entereil,  wre  dr>  not  think  as  a IkmIv  they  deserved 
Ui  !»■  denounced  as  fraudulent  ami  dishonest.  We  do  not  los<>  sifrht 
of  the  fact  that  the  combinations  were  ]ironounce<i  by  high  authority 
to  hi?  criminal." 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  which  have  been 
emlKMlied  in  a bill,  jirovide  insubstance  that  a land  commis- 
sion or  a sitecial  commission  shall  be  appointed  to  settle  dis- 
jmtes;  and  when  arbitration  fails  the  commission  shall  de- 
termine ren.sonable  terms  on  which  the  tenant  may  pur- 
clui.se  the  holding  and  litjuidatc  the  arrears  of  rent.  Other 
clauses  jirovide  for  iussistance  to  the  tenant  in  stocking  his 
holding  when  he  has  a substantial  interest  therein,  and 
for  mcetingr  other  contingencies  regarding  the  jirojicrty. 

By-Elections,— T he  elections  in  the  following  con- 
stituencies, helil  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  have  been  Liberal  victories:  in  Ihirnley  (h’ebru- 
ary  G),  reiulered  vacant  by  the  llight  from  justice  of  ,1.  S. 
Balfour  ((i  ladstonian),  I’.  Stanhojie  defeateil  \V.  .V.  Lind- 
say (Unionist)  by  a vote  of  G,I!1!(  to  .G.iiOG;  in  Hexham, 
Northumberland  (February  IX),  rendered  vacant  by  the  un- 
seating of  X.  (i.  Clayton  (Conservative),  .M.  Maclnnes  tle- 
feated  .Mr.  Clayton  by  to  4.3.')8;  in  Cirencester  (I’eb- 

niary  24),  rendered  vacant  by  a legal  decision  voiding  the 
election  of  Colonel  Chester-Master  (Unionist)  on  the 
ground  that  the  two  candidates  had  the  same  number  of 
votes,  II.  L.  AV.  Lawson  defeated  Colonel  Chester- .Master 
by  4,G87  to  4,445;  and  in  Gatesheud  (February  24).  the 
scat  of  AV\  II.  .James,  raised  to  the  jieerage,  AV.  Allan  de- 
feated P.  Ralli  (Liberal  Unionist)  by  0,434  to  5,5GG  votes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  tlie  Conservatives  have  also  won 
some  important  victories.  On  February  4,  they  captured 
Hudderstield,  which  liad  gone  Liberal  in  18S5,  188U,  and 
189'^,  returning  Sir  J.  Crosland  by  7,008  votes  to  7,0'j.’3 
cast  for  Mr.  Woodhead  (Liberal).  Another  equally  im- 
portant victory  was  tlie  capture,  on  March  0,  of  Grimsby, 
the  seat  of  H.  Josse  (Liberal),  who  resigned  for  business 
reasons.  The  Liberal  Unionist  candidate,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Edward  Ileneage,  defeated  Mr.  H.  Broadliurst  by 
4,427  to  3,403  votes.  3lr.  Josse  had  been  elected  in  18!)2 
by  a majority  of  030.  The  local  veto  bill  was  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  election. 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 

^WTN'G  to  the  high  social  position  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, an  unusual  interest  was  manifested  in  the  re- 
cent De  Walden  divorce  case,  which  came  up  for  hearing  be- 
fore Justice  Jeune  on  March  2.  Lord  Howard  De  Walden 
owns  vast  estates  in  London,  and  is  a nephew  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  Lady  De  Walden  brought  action  for  a di- 
vorce on  the  ground  of  alleged  cruelties  on  the  part  of  her 
husband,  who  answered  by  a cross-suit,  charging  his  wife 
with  infidelity.  The  latter  charge,  which  was  based  prin- 
cipally on  the  affidavits  given  by  a valet  and  a maid.  Lady 
De  Walden  declared  to  be  a mere  invention;  and  tlie  jury, 
after  ten  minutes’  deliberation,  acquitted  Lady  Do  Walden 
of  the  charge,  and  convicted  Lord  De  Walden  of  cruelty 
to  his  wife.  A decree  of  judicial  separation  with  costs 
was  granted  to  Lady  De  Walden,  who  also  received  the  cus- 
tody of  her  child. 

Another  suit,  which  absorbed  public  attention  for  a 
time,  was  that  brought  by  Arnold  Alorley,  postmaster- 

feueral,  and  his  brother  Samuel  against  three  men  nametl 
(Ongman,  formerly  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  recover  the  sum  of  £140,000,  alleged  to  have  been  ob- 
tained by  undue  influence  from  Henry  Morley.  The  latter, 
a brother  of  the  plaintiffs,  committed  suicide  in  1891. 
.Some  time  before,  he  had  joined  the  religious  sect  known 
as  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  had  gone  to  live  with  the 
Longmans.  He  turned  over  to  these  men  vast  sums  of 
money,  which  they  failed  to  put  to  religious  uses;  and,  at 
his  death,  his  personalty  amounted  to  only  £31,000,  where- 
as it  should  have  been  i'200.000.  ’I’lie  verdict  of  the  jury, 
on  January  27,  awarded  plaintiffs  the  amount  sued  for, 
which  defendants  were  ordered  to  pay,  together  with  costs. 
In  March,  Mr.  Charles  Wells,  of  Monte  Carlo  fame. 
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who.se  extraordinary  runs  of  luck  were,  some  time  ago,  the 
object  of  wide  comment,  was  convicted  of  having  obtained 
large  sums  of  money  under  false  pretenses,  and  was  sent- 
enced to  eight  years'  penal  servitude.  On  fraudulent  rep- 
resentations as  to  the  nature  of  his  business  and  the  value 
of  his  alleged  inventions,  he  had  managed  to  secure  over 
£18,000  from  a Miss  Phillimore,  and  nearly  £10,000  from 
a Mr.  F’rench.  besides  other  sums  from  various  persons. 
Suspicion  was  first  directe<l  toward  his  operations  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  the  editor  of  London  Truth. 

In  the  early  part  of  January,  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Balfour, 
Gladstoniaii  il.  P.  for  Burnley,  fled  from  England  to 
escape  arrest  for  implication  in  the  transactions  of  the 
House  and  Lands  Investment  Trust  company,  of  which  he 
was  chairman  at  the  time  of  its  collapse.  He  was  also 
connected  with  the  failure  of  the  Liberator  Building  society, 
of  which  he  had  been  a director. 

VARIOrS  BRITISH  AFFAIRS. 

'J'HE  British  man-of-war  lloire,  which  ran  upon  the  rocks 
at  the  entrance  of  Ferrol  harbor,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Spain,  in  November,  1892,  was  successfully  floated 
March  30,  after  five  months  of  almost  incessant  labor. 

The  court-martial,  which  assembled  December  29  last, 
to  try  Vice-Admiral  Fairfax,  commander  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron,  on  the  charge  of  negligence  in  failing  to 
signal  the  Huioe,  which  was  following  the  flagship,  reached 
a verdict  of  acquitUil  on  January  7.  The  defective  char- 
acter of  the  charts  of  the  harbor  was  con.sidered  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disaster.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  have  refused  to  concur  in 
the  verdicts  acquitting  V'ice-.\dmiral  Fairfax,  Commander 
Dickson,  and  Captain  Hastings,  attributing  the  <li.s;ister  to 
unskillful  management  on  the  part  of  those  officers,  neg- 
lect of  the  directions  given  in  regard  to  currents,  and 
failure  to  take  bearings  on  an  obviously  critical  occasion. 

EUROPeAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 
Socialism. — 'I’he  ranks  of  socialism  have  been  mate- 
rially augmented  by  recent  developments  in  Euroj)e — the 
general  depression  in  trade,  the  prevalence  of  distress 
among  the  working  classes,  and  the  unsettled  political 
conditions  in  France,  Uermany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and 
elsewhere.  Early  in  February  a remarkable  five  days’  de- 
bate occurred  in  the  German  reichstag,  which  constitutes 
au  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  socialistic 
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pionagandii.  The  merits  anil  ilcnierits  of  socialism  were 
exhaustively  iliseusseil,  its  merits  being  nphekl  by  Herren 
Bebel  and  Liclikneelit,  while  Herren  Hiehter  (Freisinnige), 
Hachem  (Centrist),  and  Pastor  Stoecker  denouneeil  it  as  a 
fraud  upon  the  masses,  incapable  of  realization,  losing  its 
hold  upon  thinking  men,  and  so  doomed  to  ultimate  fail- 
ure. llerr  Richter's  speech  created  the  deejrest  impres- 
sion, it  being  thought  that  it  might  effect  a coalition  of 
the  various  groups  into  a law  and  order  society  against  the 
SiM'ialists.  However,  so  wide  is  the  gulf  separating  the 
Centrists  (Catholics)  and  the  Freisinnige  party  (Free- 
thinkers), that  there  is  little  Iiojk- of  a i»ermanent  coalition 
SI)  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

A most  important  socialistic  movement  is  bi  be  chron- 
icled in  Switzerland,  where  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  obtain  the  :50,0(l<»  signatures  necessary  for  a n fvr- 
fin/inii  to  the  ja'iiple  on  the  ipiestion  of  ameniling  the  con- 
stilution  so  as  to  add  the  following  clause:  ‘‘The  right  to 

sntliciently  remunerative  labor  is  guaranteed  to  all  Swis-s 
citizens  by  the  state.”  The  propositi  is  virtually  one  for 
comjailsory  communism. 

The  Anarchists. — A religious  demonstration,  which 
ileveloiied  into  an  anarchist  I'iot.  oticurred  in  Barcelona, 
S|iain,  February  .5.  A Protestant  gathering  had  been  dis- 
persed by  the  police,  as  likely  to  cause  disorder.  .\n  in- 
dignation meeting  followed  in  the  streets,  to  proU'st 
agiiinst  interference  with  religious  freedom;  but  this  too, 
the  iiolice  tried  to  disperse.  \ large  number  of  Anarchists, 
Hocking  to  the  iussistance  of  those  who  were  lighting  the 
police,  their  natural  enemies,  turned  the  tide,  so  that  the 
police  were  repulsed.  The  civil  guard  hurried  to  the 
scene,  and  dispersed  the  rioters  after  rejH'ated  charges, 
during  which  an  Anarchist  threw  a bomb  that  wounded 
several  of  the  soldiers. 

Three  attempts  at  destruction  by  dynamite  occurred  in 
Rome  in  .March.  On  the  17th,  a bomb  was  exploded  in 
the  .\ncini  .Mattei  palace,  the  residence  of  United  States 
•Minister  Potter,  but  fortunately  no  one  was  hurt.  The 
outrage  is  not  considered  an  ijitended  affront  to  the  United 
States,  but  is  attributed  to  motives  of  revenge  against  the 
proprietor  of  the  building.  On  the  18th,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  wreck  the  Palazzo  Altieri,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Papal  guards;  but  the  bomb  w;us  di.scovered  in  time  to  pre- 
vent its  explosion.  A number  of  arrests  of  Anarchists  liail 
been  recently  made,  to  which  cause  the  attempt  at  violence 
is  traced.  Two  days  later,  a territic  e.xplosioii  occurred  at 
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the  entnincc  to  tlie  Marignoli  palace,  wliieh  caiiseil  con- 
sitlcrablc  ilestriictioii  of  property,  but  no  loss  of  life.  Its 
perpetrators  escape<l  arrest. 

On  March  2<!,  tliei)olice  of  St.  Michel,  in  France,  suc- 
ceeded ill  arresting  Mathieu.  the  suspecteil  accomplice  of 
Kavachol  in  the  Paris  explosions  of  last  year. 

Denioiistratioii.s  of  the  Uneiiiploj  wl. — The  severity 
of  the  wi'athcr,  aciiompanied  with  the  prevalent  dejires- 
sion  in  tnwle,  made  the  jiast  winter  a hard  one  for  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  Kuroj>e.  Frequent  demonstrations  of  the 
unem|)loycHl  occurred,  in  some  cases  breaking  out  into  riot- 
ous disorder;  in  others,  presenting  a picture  of  helples-s 
ilistre.ss  among  thou.sands.  'I’lie  large  demonstrations  in 
London  were  accompanied  with  little  disorder,  and  some 
relief  w;us  given  by  the  insfiliilion  of  piililic  works;  but  on 
the  continent  a more  serious  state  of  alTairs  prevailed.  In 
Urussels.  on  .laniiary  17,  a crowd  of  2.‘>o  idle  workingmen 
from  Ghent,  who  had  walked  the  entire  distance  to  Hrus- 
sels,  thirty-one  miles,  and  were  joined  hy  their  fellows  in 
the  city,  paraded  the  streets.  .\t  the  ministry  of  public, 
works,  they  maile  a jdaintive  appeal  to  the  government'  for 
aid,  and,  at  tlie  chamber  oi  deputies,  presented  a |H-tition 
that  work  .should  he  furnished  them.  'I’wo  days  later,  a 
crowd  of  tS(Ml  men,  under  the  lead  of  several  Anarchists, 
attempted  to  break  into  the  bourse.  .Vfonaiof  gendarmes 
was  hastily  snmnione<l,  and  a serious  riot  ensued,  which 
was  quelled  after  U*n  minutes’  brisk  lighting,  in  which 
several  gendarmes  were  wouinled  with  clulis  and  stones, 
and  many  workingmen  cut  with  .salires.  .Simultaneously, 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  a raid  was  made  nnon  the 
bakers’ shops,  several  of  which  were  broken  into  ami  UsiUmI. 
.Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  Amsterdam  the  following 
day,  where  the  unemployetl  held  a procession,  to  impress 
iqMm  the  authorities  and  citizens  their  condition  of  dire 
[Hiverty. 

The  Eiif^Iish  Cotton  Strike. — On  .March  the 
great  Ijancashire  cotton  strike,  which  liegan  .November  5, 
18!>2,  wius  practically  ended  by  an  agreement  under  which 
work  was  resumed  about  the  end  of  .March.  'I'lie  strike 
began  as  the  result  of  a disagreement  between  mastei-s 
and  men  as  to  the  measures  to  be  bikcii  to  remedy  the  in- 
adequacy of  profits  which  both  sides  acknowledged  to  be 
due  to  depre.ssion  in  the  trade.  'I'he  masters  jiroposed  a 
five  per  cent  reduction  of  wages;  hut  this  the  men  would 
not  agree  to,  preferring  a rc-striction  of  output.  Numer- 
ous attempts  were  made  to  reach  a compromise;  but  none 
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were  successful  until  March  24  last.  At  a meeting  of  the 
federation  of  master  cotton  spinnei's  and  the  amalgamatc<l 
association  of  oi>erative  cotton  spinners,  on  that  day,  the 
spinners  finally  agreed  to  resume  work  on  March  27  at  a 
reduction  of  seven  pence  in  the  pound,  a fraction  under 
three  per  cent.  Some  unique  provisions  in  the  agreement 
were  iissented  to  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  periods  of  unsettlement.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
rate  fixed  should  remain  in  force  for  six  months;  that  the 
next  increase  should  merely  restore  the  siafm  quo  at  the 
time  of  the  strike;  that  no  further  changes  in  the  rate  of 
wages  should  be  sought  by  cither  side  at  intervals  of  less 
than  a year  from  the  previous  change;  and  that  no  such 
change  should  exceed  five  per  cent  on  the  then  current 
standard  of  wages. 

EUROPEAN  DISASTERS. 

Marine. — Few  winters  have  ever  presented  a longer 
record  of  disasters  to  sea-going  people  than  that  just 
passed.  Accidents  of  the  most  varied  and  most  unex- 
pected kind  were  frequent  on  every  ocean;  but  no  incident 
of  the  long  and  memorable  list  has  excited  greater  specu- 
lation than  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  White 
Star  Line  freight  steamer  Nnrouic.  This  vessel  sailed 
from  Liverpool  for  New  York  on  February  11,  and 
nothing  more  has  been  known  of  her.  She  had  been  built 
a little  less  than  a year,  wjis  constructed  of  steel  in  the 
strongest  manner,  had  triple  expansion  engines  and  twin 
screws,  was  fitted  up  with  every  arrangement  in  the  way 
of  bulkheads  designed  to  localize  the  effect  of  collisions, 
had  a displacement  of  0,594  tons,  which  ought  to  have 
rendered  her  able  to  ride  steadily  through  any  storm,  and 
was  equipped  in  the  most  thorough  manner  with  every 
modern  couveiiieuce.  In  fact,  so  great  was  the  confidence 
in  her  sea-goiiig  qualities,  that  liopes  for  her  ultimate 
safety  were  long  persisted  in;  and  their  final  abandonment 
has  done  much  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  traveling 
public  in  the  safety  of  the  great  liners.  On  March  4, 
Captain  Wilson  of  the  British  steamer  Coventry  sighted 
what  he  reported  to  be  two  of  the  life-boats  of  the  lost 
vessel,  which  gave  eviileuce  that  the  Naronic  had  been  in 
such  distress  that  her  crew  had  abaudoued  her.  The  life- 
boats were  sighted  in  latitude  42  degrees  N.,  longitude  40 
degrees  W.,  1,870  miles  from  Liverpool,  1,280  miles  from 
New  York,  and  a little  over  100  miles  south  of  the  regu- 
lar freight  steamer  track.  It  was  hoped  that  the  men  had 
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been  taken  from  the  life-boats  by  some  piissinp  steamer' 
bnt  nothing  has  occurred  to  confirm  this  hoiie.  The’ 
^nroHic  had  on  board  seventy  people,  fifteen  of  whom 
were  cattle  men  retuniiiie  for  stock. 

On  February  8,  the  Anchor  Line  steamer  Trinmrm 
in  a dense  fog  which  prevailed  during  a terrific  storm,  ran 
upon  the  ^rmellas  rocks  near  CajK;  N'illano  on  the  west 
coast  of  Spam,  and  became  a total  wreck.  Out  of  a crew 
of  thirty-seven,  only  seven  were  saved;  and  the  passengers, 
including  a number  of  women  returning  to  Gibraltar,  were 
all  drowned. 

A peculiar  accident  occurred  to  the  Allan  Line  steam- 
ship l onieranian.  On  February  4,  during  a terrific  gale 
two  waves  simultaneously  swept  over  tbe  vessel  from  stem 
and  stern,  carrying  away  the  deck,  saloon,  and  chart  house 
and  smashing  the  bridge  and  boats.  The  cai.tain,  two 
ofticere,  and  nine  other  persons  lost  their  lives. 

Mining.— By  an  explosion  of  firedamp  in  the  Fort 
Schritt  mine  at  Dux,  in  Bohemia,  on  January  24  fully 
lives  were  lost.  ’’  ’ ^ 

A similar  disaster,  accompanied  by  almost  as  great  a 
loss  of  life,  wcurred  on  January  27  in  the  coal  mine  at 
iokod  nesr  (rran,  in  Hungary. 

Rftilro&d*  In  H collision  between  two  passenger  trains 
*1*  Austria,  on  January  4,  eight  jHTsons  were 
Killed  instantly,  and  many  others  seriously  injure*i. 
fi  5^"  January  17,  while  a train  carrying  recruits  from 
^latMU8k  to  bamara,  in  Russia,  was  running  at  full  speed 
the  front  car  took  fire,  and  the  fiames  f|uicklv  communi- 
cated  with  the  rars  in  the  rear.  Before  the  train  was 
stopped,  forty-nine  of  the  recruits  were  burned  to 
death,  and  twenty  terribly  injured. 

The  Earthquftke  at  Zante. — Beginning  on  .Jan- 
uary .11,  a series  of  earthquake  shoi'ks.  which  came  on  at 
intervals  for  fully  two  weeks,  wrought  much  damage  on 
several  islands  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  most  destructive 
shock  occurred  on  the  night  of  February  2,  devastatimr 
the  island  of  Zante,  wrecking  many  of  the  important 
buildings  and  rendering  fully  10,000  people  homele,ss  A 
terrific  thunder-storm  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  shock 
and  added  to  the  panic.  ’ 

CHOLERA  IN  EUROPE. 

^J^HROUGIf OUT  the  past  winter,  the  persistent occurreiiee 

of  cases  of  cholera  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  and  even  as 
far  west  ill  Europe  as  France,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion 

Fol.  ^ ’ 
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freely  exjjressed,  that  with  the  return  of  8j)rin;j,  the  world 
would  once  more  witness  extensive  mvages  of  the  plague. 
This  opinion  wu.-<  not  confined  to  mere  sujK'rstitious  senti- 
mentalists, but  Wiis  siipimrted  by  the  views  of  scientific 
ami  medical  expertji.  It  was  expressed,  for  example, 
by  Dr.  Kempster,  a special  health  oHicer  of  the  Unitcii 
States,  who  made  a tour  of  inspection  of  Hamburg,  Hre- 
men,  aiicl  other  Kuro^K-an  oities.  It  has  already  been 
eonfirme<l  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  ejiideniic 
form  in  many  of  the  places  where  it  playe<l  havoc  in  1892. 

In  Russia,  for  example,  in  the  week  ending  March  ‘.Jfi, 
there  were  (>5  eases  and  l!l  deaths  in  the  town  of  Orel,  the 
en/rrptU  of  eommeree  between  north  and  south  Russia,  a 
laiint  well  fitted  for  the  dissemination  of  the  disease. 
Similar  reports  came  from  the  government  of  Oofa,  lying 
west  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  from  Transcaucasia; 
wliile,  in  the  latter  part  of  .March,  an  average  of  150  new 
eases  and  50  deaths  per  week  were  reported  in  the  govern- 
ment of  1‘odolia,  near  the  Austrian  and  (ierman  frontiers. 
Several  eases,  some  of  them  fatal,  have  occurred  in  St 
I’etersburg  itself.  In  southeastern  Hungary,  the  epi- 
demic has  made  rapid  strides,  ami  the  town  of  ^alucza.  in 
Galicia  has  been  severely  visited.  A .serious  outbreak  of 
the  disease  has  also  been  reported  from  L’Orient,  a city  of 

40.000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast  of  Franco  between 

and  Nantes.  Seventy  deaths  o<;eurred  there  in  the  last 
two  weeks  of  Mandi,  the  spread  of  the  ilisease  being  aided 
by  the  absence  of  drainage,  and  the  otherwise  poor  sanitary 
condition  of  the  place.  This  city  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active  centers  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  whole  of 
F' ranee.  Its  annual  death  rate  is  not  less  than  18  iu 

10.000  of  the  jioimlation,  a rate  just  about  ten  times  as 
high  as  that  of  London — which  fact  bears  testimony  to 
the  value  of  careful  measures  of  sanitary  supervision. 

Active  protective  measures  have  already  been 
inaugurated  in  the  various  countries  affected  or  exposed. 
In  Russia  a congress  of  sanitary  officers  has  Ixhmi  sum- 
moned in  Sf.  Petersburg  to  take  steps  to  jircvent  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  and  the  medico-sanitary  stations  in 
tile  provinces  drained  by  the  Volga  arc  being  re-opcne<l. 
Steamers  arc  being  eipiipped  with  sanitary  staffs  to  cruist' 
along  the  river;  and  health  commissions  are  also  being 
formed  at  points  acee.ssifile  by  means  of  the  railway 
system.  The  United  States  has  also  prepared  herself 
against  emergencies.  She  has  agents  in  all  the  jirincipl 
European  ports  of  departure  for  emigrants.  Maniio 
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hospitiil  (locators  have  l>ct*ii  place«l  at  the  principal  United 
.States  r|iiarantine  stations;  and  tlie  local  health  authorities 
everywhere  are  co-ojwratiii"  in  tho  work  of  rendering  the 
c(>uutr_y  safe  against  the  inroads  of  the  dreadeil  scourge. 

(iERMAXY. 

The  Army  Bill.-T  he  niilitari.sm  of  the  empire  has 
culniiuate<l,  and  will  have  its  triumph  or  serious  <-heck,  if 
not  final  defeat,  in  the  new  army  hill  before  the  reiehsUig. 
This  hill  is  distinctively  a government  mesisure,  u|K)n 
whose  success  the  eni|Hwor  aiul  Chancellor  von  Caprivi 
have  set  their  hearts.  Its  ilefeat  is  understwal  to  mean 
the  immevliate  di.s8ohitiou  of  tho  reichstag  and  an  up(K'al 
to  the  country — appeal  afh;r  ai)j)cal  if  necessary,  to  secure 
the  final  |Miss!vge  of  the  nieiisurc. 

The  country  already  bears  with  ililli<-ulty  and  much 
nn)tesUvtion  the  burdens  of  a great  military  establishment, 
'riu!  manufacturing  ami  industrial,  the  agricultural  and 
land-owning  classes  are  all  sniTering,  and.  in  their  need  of 
govern  men  Uil  protection  or  aid,  and  of  new  markets,  they 
do  not  view  with  compliwency  the  |)rojKised  increase!  of 
loiuls  that  even  now  are  breaking  them  down.  .Militarism 
has  no  longer  an  enormous  |K>pidar  following  in  the  em- 
pire. As  a symptom  of  the  feeling  among  the  ja-ople,  at 
a by-eli“ction  in  a Westphalian  district  on  .March  20,  a 
lo<-al  demagogue,  who  was  bitterly  o|)|)osc!d  by  the  Clerical 
leaders  in  an  essentially  Ultramontane  constituency,  was 
nevertheless  returned  to  the  reichstag  hy  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  on  the  ground  of  his  ummmpromising  oiijm*- 
sition  to  tlie  army  bill,  and  a general  suspiition  that  the 
otlieiul  Center  was  not  wholly  sincere  or  consistent  in  its 
op|K)sition. 

The  army  bill  has  supplied  the  chief  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  the  reichstag  during  the  (piarter;  and  while  the 
current  of  debate  and  the  votes  indicate  a majority  in 
opjiosition  of  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  that  hody,  the 
government  has  not  always  been  iK'aten  in  the  jirelimiuary 
stiiges.  On  February  Hi,  the  chancellor  succeeded  in  hav'- 
ing  amendments  offered  by  leaders  of  the  opposition 
rejectcil  by  tho  committee  on  the  hill.  In  the  amend- 
ments, the  Lila^ral  and  Hadical  memiH-rs  made  an  effort 
to  huYv  the  provision  for  two  years’  8c!rvice  made  connuil- 
mrv,  insk-au  of  optional,  with  the  government.  Notwith- 
standing his  victory  in  committee,  and  his  insistence  upon 
file  govcrimiciital  ojition  to  demand  the  three-year  limit 
UjKm  occasion,  NT)**  Caprivi  continued  to  make  pledges  that 
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the  law,  if  enaeted,  should  l)c  practieally  applieil  for  two 
years  only. 

About  this  time  some  popular  agitation  was  made  in 
favor  of  the  bill  in  quarters  suspiciously  near  the  govern- 
ment. In  Berlin  a meeting  of  l.oOO  represenUitives  of  art. 
science,  and  industry,  psussed  resolutions  demanding  an 
agreement  on  the  bill  between  the  reichstag  and  the  gov- 
ernment. Similar  meetings  and  deliveraiu'cs  were  said  to 
have  been  liad  at  the  chief  industrial  centers  of  the  empire. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  chancellor  was  inllexible, 
and  the  National  Liberal  jirojiosals  of  amendment  were 
finally  rejected.  On  .March  4 the  National  Libend  leader 
pres.sed  upon  the  military  committee  the  compulsory  two- 
year  term  as  a condition  of  the  formation  of  fourth  or 
incomplete  infantry  battalions;  but  in  vain,  except  for  the 
chancellor’s  concession  that  the  maximum  strength  of 
fourth  battalions  could  be  fixed  at  105  men. 

On  March  10,  the  tide  definitely  and  perhaps  finally 
turned,  the  government  sustaining  a decisive  defeat  in  the 
rejection  of  the  essential  clauses  of  the  bill  by  the  mili- 
tary committee  of  twenty-eight.  'I’he  most  important 
clause  rejected,  fixeil  the  peace  strength  of  the  army  and 
provided  for  the  new  fourth  battalions.  Or.  Lieber,  chief 
of  the  Ultramontancs,  declared  their  ultimatum:  “The 
Center  abides  by  the  present  elfective  strength  of  the  army. 
If  the  two-year  term  is  not  to  be  obtained  on  that  basis, 
we  must  give  up  a boon  which  would  be  too  dearly  piir- 
chaseil.”  Only  the  Conservative  and  Free  C.'onservative 
members  of  the  committee  stood  by  the  government. 

At  the  session  of  the  committee  on  .March  Ki,  the 
{'lerical  Center  formally  proposed  maintaining  the  presmit 
strength  of  the  army,  but  limiting  service  in  it  to  two 
years;  and  the  N'ational  Liberals  otTercd  an  alternative 
proi>osition  for  an  increase  of  its  strength,  but  not  to  the 
extent  demanded  by  the  government,  and  also  included 
the  two-year  limitation.  'I’lie  chancellor  declared  resolute 
opposition  to  both;  anil  the  next  day  the  committee  de- 
cisively refused  the  bill  and  all  its  amendments  a second 
reading  before  the  reichstag.  (July  six  (.'onsorvative  mein- 
hers  supported  the  bill  at  this  stage.  It  is  now  quite 
certain  that  the  army  bill  must  fail.  The  reichstag 
shortly  afterward  adjourned  for  the  Easter  rcce.ss. 

Biiiietullisni  in  iJermany. — On  .March  4,  the  di.scus- 
sion  of  the  commercial  treaty  negotiations  in  the  fJerman 
parliament  was  made  the  occasion  by  Herr  von  Mihach  of 
a plea  for  bimetallism.  He  was  seconded  by  Von  Kardorll, 
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who  cited  tlic  pro-sperity  of  France  under  the  system,  and 
accused  V'on  Caprivi  of  allowing  England  to  dictate 
liernnin  ijolicy  upon  a question  which  (Jermany  was  com- 
|K‘tent  to  decide  for  lierself.  The  chancellor  refused  to 
enter  ujwn  the  main  question,  but  said  that  if  England 
le<l  in  reconsideration  of  the  currency  question,  his  gov- 
ernment might  determine  how  far  it  could  go. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  lower  house  of  the  landtag, 
the  Prussian  minister  of  commerce  felt  compelled  to  ex- 
|)lain  that  the  inquiry  he  had  ordered  into  the  gold  de- 
posits of  the  world  was  merely  the  formation  of  a basis  for 
considering  the  question  of  a gold  currency,  and  did  not 
imply  a change  in  the  attitude  of  Prussia  toward  bi- 
metallism. lie  promised,  however,  the  institution  also  of 
an  inquiry  into  silver  production  and  deposits. 

Ahlwardtisni. — Hector  Ahlwardt  jiroved  again  a dis- 
turbing clement  in  the  reichstag  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  iiiiarter.  On  February  24,  he  was  released  from  prison 
at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  and  received  an  ovation 
from  the  Anti-Semitic  faction.  On  March  22,  an  im 
mense  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  reichstag,  and 
greeted  Ahlwardt  with  cheers.  Elated  by  them,  lie  en- 
tered the  liou.se,  and,  although  .snubbed  by  manv  mem- 
bers whom  he  approached,  he  succeeded  in  oiiening  and 
maintaining  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  ever  enacted 
in  that  t>ody.  He  had  charged  Bismarck  and  several  of 
the  present  ministry  with  making  fraudulent  contracts 
with  .Jewish  financiers,  to  whom  large  sums  had  been  paid 
from  the  public  funds;  but  now  he  utterly  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  documents  promi.stHl  in  proof,  and  was  tinallyde- 
■serted  by  Dr.  Stoecker,  the  court  chaplain  and  the  father 
of  Anti-Semitism.  Contempt  is  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
reichstiig  and  the  general  press;  but  the  Anti-Semites  have 
lionized  him  at  every  opjairtunity. 

The  Agrarian  Movement. — The  opposition  to  Von 
Cajirivi’s  policy  on  the  commercial  treaties,  i)roceeded 
largely  from  the  Agrarian  party,  which  has  develojmd  un- 
ex|K'cted  strength.  On  February  Ih,  an  agricultural  con- 
gress of  nearly  4,000  delegates  met  in  Berlin,  with  a dense 
mass  of  the  populace  outside.  A resolution,  carried  by 
acclamation,  affirmed  that  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  jeopardised  agriculture  at  home,  and  that 
further  advantages  to  foreign  imports  would  do  intoler- 
able injury  to  home  industry.  The  chancellor  declined  to 
abandon  his  policy;  but  his  speeches  in  the  reichstag  show 
tliat  he  fears  the  Agrarians  more  than  the  factions  in  that 
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IkxIv.  Tho  ajrrnrian  Ifnjriit'  lia.«  lipon  roinforc'cal  not  only 
by  thp  a&r>'i<'iiltural  congress,  but  by  tho  fanners'  and 
jH'iisjints’  loagni*s.  the  biinotnllic  asso<;iation,  and  4,<MK) 
inoinlK-rs  of  the  financial  and  economic  reforni  niiion.  j 
rrinco  Bismarck  is  assertcH]  to  be  in  the  closest  touch  with  ? 
the  leaders  of  the  movement.  ^ 

Other  German  Affairs. — On  January  24,  Duke  Al-  i 
iHTt.  heir  apparent  to  tlie  Wurtemlwrg  throne,  was  unittnl 
in  marriage  at  \ ienna  to  the  Arcliducliess  Sophia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Arcliduke  Charles  Louis,  brotlier  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria.  She  was  obliged  formally  to  renounce  all  her 
righUs  of  succession  to  the  Austrian  crown. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Prussia, 
youngest  sister  of  the  (icrman  em]H*ror.  wils  marrietl  at 
Berlin  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  son  of  the  late  land- 
grave of  lles.se.  The  diiy  was  the  thirty-tifth  anniversary 
of  the  marriage  of  the  parents  of  the  princess. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Bnindenburg  diet. 
March  1,  Kiujx'ror  William  made  a sjieech  which  comjiares 
favorably  with  that  of  last  year  for  mcxlerution. 

FRANCE. 

^^''IIHEK  bloodle.ss  months  have  seldom  passed  in  French 
history  more  full  of  jiolitical  sensations,  exciting  events, 
ami  raal  jH“rils.  than  the  mx-ning  (iiiarter  of  18!tJ.  Ife- 
newed  conlidenee  in  the  ability  of  the  French  jx-ople  to 
maintain  republican  government,  and  of  the  Carnot  ad- 
ministration to  ride  safely  over  temjx'stuous  siais.  is  in- 
spired by  tho  fact  that  amid  all  the.st!  excitements  and 
ilangers  not  one  ])opiilar  tumult  has  tx’curred,  not  a man 
has  risen  in  armed  insurrection. 

The  Possible  Presidential  Crisis. — Early  in  Jami- 
arv  a formidable  attemjit  was  made  to  fasten  some  impli- 
cations of  the  Panama  scandals  upon  the  president  of  the 
republic  and  force  his  resignation.  Even  before  tho  close 
of  1H!I2.  atUicks  with  the  same  object  in  view  had  been 
made;  but  they  were  conlined  almost  altogether  to  two  of 
the  Parisian  newspa|X‘rs.  and  they  among  the  most  dis- 
reputable. 1’he  Kovalists  declined  to  take  up  the  charges; 
the  promoters  of  them  obtained  no  following,  and  their 
insinuations  no  vogue. 

However,  about  January  10,  the  raid  was  renewed  in  a 
manner  which  l•om)x'lled  public  attention.  1'hc  liadicals 
number  only  about  ninetv  clc|)uties  in  tho  chamber;  but. 
since  M.  Cleineiiceau  wmit  under  the  shallow  of  the  Pan-  j 
ama  cloud,  they  have  owneil  :us  leiuler  no  less  a jxjraonage 
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than  M.  Floquet,  then  president  of  that  body.  They  have 
never  been  dominant  in  the  government;  but  several  of 
the  Kepublican  cabinets  have  contained  Radical  members, 
including  Premiers  Goblet  and  De  Freycinet,  although 
these  were  never  identified  with  the  extremists. 

In  the  new  endeavor  to  wreck  President  Carnot,  the 
disaffected  and  oft-defeated  Radicals  decided  to  partici- 
pate. The  Lanterne  and  the  Figaro,  journals  with  enor- 
mous circulations,  the  former  Radical,  the  latter  long 
Royalist  and  sometimes  even  Legitimist,  joined  in  support 
of  the  fresh  assault. 

In  the  first  instance, 
the  attempt  was  made 
to  implicate  M.  Car- 
not in  the  CTiilt  of 
ex-Minister  Baihaut, 
who  was  charged  in 
the  trials  before  the 
court  of  appeals,  by 
Charles  De  Lesseps, 
one  of  the  accused, 
with  demanding  1,- 
000,000  francs  as  the 
price  of  his  support 
of  the  Panama  bill, 
and  actually  receiv- 
ing .375,000  francs 
before  the  measure 
was  withdrawn.  At 
that  time  (1886), 

Baihaut  was  minis- 
ter of  public  works, 
and  brought  the  bill 
into  the  French  legis- 
lature. It  bore  upon 
its  back,  as  a formal 
or  routine  matter,  the  names  of  two  other  ministers 
whose  departments  were  immediately  concerned  with  its 
provisions.  One  of  these  Vas  M.  Carnot,  then  minister  of 
finance;  and  the  agitators  at  the  capital  had  the  assurance 
to  bruit  the  presumption  that  liailiaut  had  shared  his 
enormous  bribes  with  his  colleagues  who,«e  signatures  ap- 
|ieare<l  on  the  back  of  the  bill.  It  was  also  charged  that 
the  minister  of  finance  had  in  the  same  year  suppressed 
the  rejiort  of  M.  Rousseau,  which  was  unfavorable  to  the 
Panama  enterprise.  Again,  it  was  alleged  that  when  Wil- 
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son.  the  son-in-law  of  Presiileiit  Grevy,  who  was  driven 
from  office  by  the  downfall  of  Wilson,  indorsed  a petition 
to  M.  Carnot  to  remit  70,000  francs  due  the  treasury  as  a 
registration  fee  for  the  Dreyfus  guano  contract,  the  min- 
ister oi>enly  refused,  but  on  the  same  day  secretly  ordered 
it  repaid. 

None  of  these  charges  had  the  least  foundation  in  pos- 
itive fact,  so  far  iks  develo{)ed.  The  Lanterne  went  so  far 
as  to  call  fur  the  president’s  resignation;  but  its  motion 
was  not  seconded  in  any  iiiHuential  quarter,  and  rec-eived 

no  attention  from 
the  executive,  who 
simply  authorized  a 
semi-official  denial 
of  the  charges,  which 
sjieedily  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  Ministerial 
Crises. — The  Radic- 
al dash  to  bring 
about  a presidentiiu 
crisis  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the 
first  of  the  cabinet 
crises  of  the  year. 
On  January  9,  M. 
Buihaut  was  arrest- 
etl;  and  differences 
among  the  ministry 
concerning  this  anil 
other  procedures,  re- 
sulted in  the  presen- 
tation of  their  resig- 
nations to  the  presi- 
dent. M.  Ribot, 
premier  of  the  resigning  cabinet,  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  forming  a new  ministry.  M.  De  Freycinet,  ex- 
premier.  hud  been  smirched  by  the  Panama  scandal,  and 
retired  from  the  war  dejmrtment,  which  was  taken  tw 
General  Loizillon.  communder  of  the  first  army  corps,  Af. 
Loubet,  minister  of  the  interior,  had  moved  with  ap- 
parent reluctance  in  the  Panama  investigation;  and  his 
otlice  was  added  to  the  premiership  by  M.  Ribot,  who 
gave  over  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  to  M.  Develle. 
’I'lie  latter  resigned  the  jiort folio  of  agriculture,  to  Dr. 
Viger,  a radical  dejiuty  from  Orleans,  and  a new  accession 
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to  the  cabinet.  M.  Hnnleau.  however,  was  also  in  the 
I'anama  involvements,  and  retired  the  next  day.  His 
portfolio  of  the  colonies  and  the  marine  was  successively 
iiecline<l  by  Admirals  Gervais  and  Lefcvre,  but  was  finally 
accepted  by  Vice-Admiral  Kieiinier,  who  was  in  naval 
command  at  Toulon. 

The  Hibot  ministry  was  then  believed  to  be  wholly 
purgeil  of  the  Panama  corruption.  The  reconstructed 
cabinet  was  the  twenty-eighth  under  the  republic,  in  less 
than  twenty-three  years. 

The  first  parliamentary  test  of  the  reconstructed  minis- 
try came  promptly.  On  .January  12,  the  government  was 
inter[)ellated  concerning  the  date  to  be  fixed  for  the  next 
general  elections;  when  M.  Kibot  declared  it  imjiossible 
as  yet  to  fix  the  date  even  approximately,  and  demanded 
the  order  of  the  day.  He  was  sustained  by  a decisive 
majority  of  122.  A more  satisfactory  evidence  of  strength 
was  presenUid  on  the  2(itli  of  the  same  month,  since  the 
issue  was  made  directly  on  the  main  question.  During  the 
discu.ssion  of  the  annual  budget  in  the  chamlxir,  the  Houl- 
angistand  Royalist  deputies  ardently  oiijiosed  the  desired 
grant  to  the  secret  service  fund,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  used  for  partisan  jnirposes  by  the  Carnot  govern- 
ment. Defense  was  successfully  maile  by  Premier  Kibot 
and  M.  Hourgeois,  minister  of  justice;  and  the  grant  was 
voted  by  a majority  of  121.  The  ministry  then  received  a 
yet  more  emphatic  token  of  approval  in  the  passage  of  the 
entire  budget  brought  in  by  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  21st  of  .January  witnessed  another  significant 
victory.  'I’he  minister  of  justice  introduced  in  the 
chamljer  a bill  for  the  punishment  of  unwarranted  attacks 
uf)on  savings  banks,  in  which  some  of  the  newspapers 
had  engiiged.  He  was  opiiosed  by  the  reiiownied  duelist 
De  Cassagnac  and  others  of  tlie  opiiosition,  but  carried 
his  measure  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ibo. 

.\gai«i  on  February  7,  the  government  was  triiimph- 
iintly  sustained  upon  a call  for  the  order  of  the  day,  super- 
seding an  interpellation  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Panama 
canal  concession  by  the  authorities  of  Colombia.  The 
vote  was  274  against  but  24.  The  next  day  an  apparent 
triumph,  yet  a moral  defeat,  was  exjH*rienced  at  the  hands 
of  M.  tJavaignac,  formerly  minister  of  marine,  who  moved 
that  “the  chamber,  resolved  to  sustain  the  government  in 
the  repression  of  all  acts  of  corruption,  and  to  itrevent  the 
recurrence  of  governmental  practices  which  it  repre- 
hends, pass  to  the  order  of  the  tlay.”  The  motion  was 
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rfiilly  im  ironical  rolloctioii  upon  the  ministry;  but  it 
would  not  do  to  oppose  it.  .M.  I{il)ot  accepted  and  snp- 
ported  it  at  once,  and  it  was  voted  in  practical  unanimity 
by  440  to  3.  On  the  10th  the  cabinet  was  intcrpcllatetl 
aijoiit  its  general  j)olicy,  when,  after  answers  by  tbo 
premier,  an  onler  of  the  day  expressing  confidence  was 
adopted  by  blj  to  ISO, 

On  March  (!,  the  government  measure,  visiting  with 
special  jienalties  the  libelersof  foreign  ambassadore,  passtnl 
the  chamber  by  357  against  1S8.  On  the  14th,  the  battle 
was  transferred  to  tlie  senate,  and  tnrne<l  uiKm  charges 
made  against  leading  French  statesmen  by  Ma<Iame  Cottn, 
wife  of  one  of  the  I’anama  administrators  who  had  been 
convicted.  I'pon  the  single  (piestion  of  confidence,  the 
government  was  sustained  by  3011  to  50.  On  the  33d.  a 
motion  looking  to  a dissolution  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
was  lost  by  314  to  3(H»  which  was  another  cabinet  success. 

A week  later,  however,  the  end  of  the  Kibot  ministry 
came.  .\n  impending  crisis  was  hinted  at  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  .M.  Hourgeois  from  the  ministry  of  justice  al>oiit 
.M.tri'h  13,  in  order  to  answer  such  part  of  .\lme.  Cottn’s 
charges  as  seemed  to  refiect  uj)on  him.  He  appeared  in 
the  court  where  the  I’anama  trials  w'ere  proceeding  and 
also  in  the  chamber  of  deimties,  to  repel  her  imputations. 
.M.  Kibot  also  indignantly  denounced  in  the  chamber  the 
statements  that  he  had  corruptly  bargained  with  the 
Madame.  -M.  Hourgeois  was  j)rescntly  induced  by  his 
colleagues  to  resume  his  portfolio,  but  confidence  in  the 
ministry  was  manifestly  shaken.  On  the  33d,  as  we  have 
.seen,  the  opposition  developed  a strength  of  300  votes  on 
the  i|uestion  of  dis.solving  the  chamber,  On  the  3(lth,  the 
ehamber  again  considered  the  budget,  amendments  to 
which  had  been  made  by  the  senate,  including  a change 
in  the  liipior  tax.  'I’he  budget  committee  reported  that  the 
bill  sbould  be  returned  to  the  senate  as  originally  ])as.sed 
by  the  ehamber.  who.se  constitutional  ])rerogatives  as  to 
measures  of  finance  had  been  infringed  by  the  amend- 
ments. The  senate  amendments  were  accordingly  thrown 
out;  but.  a s|)ccial  f|uestion  arising  on  the  liquor  laws,  the 
minister  of  finance  ilemanded  that  the  amendments  to 
thc.se  should  be  separated  from  the  budget.  M.  Kibot 
supported  him.  but  was  beaten  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
live  in  a total  vote  of  4.S1K  It  was  apparently  but  an  as- 
sertion of  the  jirerogatives  of  the  chamber;  yet  the  niinis- 
trv.  after  full  consultation,  decided  to  regard  it  as  a 
declaration  of  want  of  confidence,  and  resigned  in  a bmly. 
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The  flay  of  this  defeat  was  the  eijrhtli  annivorsarv  of 
that  (lay  when  a iimtion  l»y  .M.  Hiliot.  then  a deputy,  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  JI.  Kerry.  His  own  ministry  now  went 
down  under  a vote  ujxm  a minor  and  ineidental  (piestion 
of  a liquor  hix,  as  the  liust  (iladstonc  cahinet  failed  upon 
the  b(>er  tax.  M.  Meline.  ex-minister  of  afrrieultnre. 
formfxl  a ministry,  ml  interim,  containing'  most  of  tlie 
KiUit  cabinet  memhers,  with  him.self  as  premier  and 
minister  of  ooinmerfe.  M.  Mt'line,  however,  was  unahle 
to  complete  the  cahinet.  .M.  ('asimir-l’erier.  ])rcsident  of 
the  clnimher  of  deputies,  and  M.  Devello  were  then  sue- 
ec«sively  summoned,  hut  wonld  not  undertake  the  forma- 
tion of  a ministry.  7'he  president  finally  fell  hack  upon 
M.  Dnpuy,  who  promptly  constructed  a cahinet  as  follows; 
M I>uj>uy,  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior:  .M. 

I’eytral.  of  finance,  returning  him  to  tlie  post  he  held  in 
is.^:  M.  (Incrin.  of  justice;  .M.  Poincarre,  of  education: 
M.  Ferricr,  of  commeree:  Admiral  Uieiinier,  of  marine. 
M.  Develle.  of  foreign  affairs;  .M.  Viette,  of  public  works; 
Hen.  Ixfizillon,  of  war:  and  >f.  Viger,  of  agriculture. 
The  last  four,  with  M.  Dnpuy,  were  in  the  Uihot 
ealdnet;  the  others,  save  M.  I’cytral,  are  eomparatividy 
unknown.  'I'he  new  ministrj'  is  generally  regardcsl  iis  a 
temponiry  iirrangement. 

Throe  Now  I’rosidoiits. — On  the  10th  of  .January. 
theo|Hming  day  of  the  legislature,  new  presidents  of  tln‘ 
two  hninehes  were  to  l>e  elected.  In  tlie  ehamher.  .M. 
FI(M|uet  was  offered  as  a candidate  for  r(M*leetion,  contrary 
to  general  exiH-etation.  as  the  explanations  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Panama  incident  had  not  been  satisfactory, 
lie  liad,  in  fiu-t,  admitted  that  funds  from  the  Panama 
eimipanv  had  lieen  used  by  him  to  promote  the  anli- 
Hoiilangist  campaign,  and  insure  the  return  of  a Kepuhli- 
ean  ehamher  in  IW.i.  At  first  no  candidate  was  nanuMl 
against  him,  hut  the  memhers  of  the  Right  and  the  Hon- 
iaiigists  resorted  to  absUmtion  or  refusal  to  vote,  and  the 
total  numiK'r  of  votes  ('^17)  was  less  than  the  legal  limit  of 
half  the  whole  chamber,  and  there  was  no  eh'ction.  The 
Right  announc(>d  its  candidate  as  M.  Casimir-Perier,  a 
iWpiity  continuously  since  1S7<>.  ex-minister  in  .several  d(>- 
Jiartments,  thrice  vice-president  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
choice  of  President  ('arnot.  M.  Floquet  withdrew’  his 
name,  and  M.  Casimir-Perier  was  elected. 

Oil  the  same  day,  Jl.  Le  Royer  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  .senate,  which  he  had  served  in  this  distingnisheil 
place  for  eleven  years.  On  February  gO,  M.  Le  Royer  re- 
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siffiiod  his  post,  ostensibly  from  ill  liealth,  but  really,  it  is 
said,  under  prossiire  of  a powerful  faetion  desiring  the 
snecession  of  ,M.  P'erry,  as  a 8tn>nger  man  to  deal  with 
(piestions  likely  to  arise  upon  the  trial  of  c.x-Minister  Bai- 
bant  for  iwcepting  Panama  bribes.  At  all  events,  M. 
Ferry  waspromj)tly  raised  to  the  seeond  position  in  the  re- 
piiblie,  by  a vote  of  1 48  to  58  for  all  others.  'I'biis  were 
iialmed  the  griefs  of  that  fateful  day  in  the  spring  of  188.'), 
when  tiu!  unbappy  failim'S  and  lo.s.ses'in  Tompiin  and  the 
cry  of  “ tool  of  Bismarck  ” ruined  the  F’erry  ministry,  and 
eom|H‘lled  its  lea<ler  to  flee  from  an  indignant  ebamln'r  and 
Ibreatening  mob,  M.  Ferry  wsis  one  of  the  few  F'reneh 
statesmen  who  eseaj)ed  the  smirch  of  the  Panama  seandul. 
Mis  public;  services  wereeminent  for  many  years,  es^H'cMally 
its  premier  and  in  the  department  of  jcublic  instruction  and 
other  ministerial  jiosts. 

Within  less  than  four  weeks,  liowever.  President  Ferry's 
earthly  labors  were  over.  His  death,  on  March  17.  was 
followc'il  by  the  jiromotion  of  M.  ('hallemel-Ijacour  to  the 
vacant  |dace  by  a large  majority.  M.  Challemel-Ijacoiir’s 
candidacy  was  strengthened  by  his  election  on  the  ‘^dd  to 
the  seat  in  the  French  Academy  rendered  vacant  by  the 
death  of  F.rnest  Henan. 

'I’lie  PaiiHiiia  Developments. — 'i'ho  parliamentary 
commi.ssion  of  ini|iiiry,  umler  M.  Brisson,  did  not  tind 
much  activity  nece.ssary  during  the  quarter,  but  made 
some  announcements  of  interest.  During  Januarv  the 
public  mind  was  much  oci‘u])icd  with  MM.  Clemenceaii. 
De  Fri-ycinet.  and  F'loquet,  ac'cused  of  bringing  ])ressurt> 
ii|M)n  (diaries  de  Les.se ps  to  add  10,000, 0(H)  francs  to  the 
8,000,(MH)  already  given.  Baron  Heinacdi,  and  M M.  De  Frev- 
cinc*t  and  Floqiiet  were  forced  out  of  power,  as  already  re- 
corded. (‘Icmenceau  was  also  charged  in  the  testimony  of 
M.  .Stcphane,  Baron  Heinach's  clerk,  with  receiving  from 
the  baron  a list  of  persons  bribed  and  sums  paid,  and  of 
transferring  it  to  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz,  another  of  the  im- 
plicated ones,  nowin  Hngland.  On  danuary  21,  M.  Clem- 
cnceaii  was  interrogated  by  the  e.vamining  magistrate.  M. 
Franqueville.  for  aii  hour  and  a-half.  On  the  23d  he  was 
also  allowed,  at  his  own  rcajiiest,  to  reply  to  M.  Stephane's 
charge  before  the  Panama  committee.  On  the  same  day, 
a sub-committee,  dirc'cted  to  investigate  the  syndicates  of 
underwriters  which  hel|H‘d  float  the  bonds,  reported  evi- 
dence of  enormous  frauds  and  briberies.  On  the  ne.xt  day, 
the  Clcmcni'cau  in(|uiry  was  resumed,  without  decisive  re- 
sult. On  February  I,  the  sub-committee  reported  progress 
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in  the  matter  of  the  Panama  contractors’  profits,  and  wa.s 
instructed  to  proceed.  Unlawful  profits  amounting  to 
77,000,000  francs  were  affirmed.  On  .March  17  it  was  aii- 
nounce<l  that  the  liquidator  of  the  Ueinach  estate  had 
found  papers  proving  that  the  baron  had  paid  more  than  1 1 ,- 
000,0(X»  francs  to  Dr.  Herz.  A Panama  payment  of  50,000 
francs  by  Baron  Keinach  to  Signor  Crispi,  Italian  ex- 
premier,  was  also  alleged.  On  March  2H,  the  former  jire- 
fect  of  Paris  police,  >f.  Andrieux,  offered  to  the  eoniniit- 
tee  of  inquiry,  under 
conditions,  the  arrest 
of  M.  Arton,  an  al- 
lege<l  agent  in  the 
briberies;  and  h i s 
offer  was  acceptetl  by 
Premier  Kibot.  The 
latest  advices  of  the 
quarter  from  the  com- 
mittee were  that  it 
would  soon  close  its 
labors  and  issue  its  re- 
|iort  not  long  after 
Has  ter. 

The  legal  move- 
ments of  the  ca.wtliis 
year  openeil  with  the 
examination,  January 
5 and  10,  by  M. 

Franqucville,  of  ex- 
.Ministcr  Baihant.  On 
the  latter  day,  Charles 
I)e  Lesseps  testified 
upon  his  own  trial 
that.M.  Baihautasked 
for  1,000,000  francs  anil  received  .’J.50,000,  adding,  ‘‘Only 
when  the  knife  was  put  to  my  throat  did  1 pay  this 
money.  I was  like  a man  giving  up  his  watch  to  a high- 
wayman.” The  trial  of  the  Ue  Lesseps,  father  and  son, 
MM.  Fontane,  Cottu,  and  Eiffel,  began  January  10,  before 
the  court  of  appeals.  MM.  Fontane  and  Fliffel  confes.sed, 
the  latter  to  the  bribery  of  Ilebrard,  director  of  Le  Teiii/is, 
a newspaper,  with  1,750,000  francs.  On  February  14,  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  F'erdinand  and  Charles  I)e 
Lesseps,  each  being  condemned  to  spend  five  years  in 
prison  and  to  pay  a fine  of  3, 00(t  francs;  M.M.  Eontane 
and  Cottu,  two  years  and  3,000  francs  each;  and  M.  Eiffel, 
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ttto  u ;>r.s  and  20,000  francs.  'I'hc  elder  D(?  IjPi^'ps  «li<l 
not  :q.|'('ar,  and  sentence  upon  him  hits  not  yet  Ufii  cxe- 
nittd;  M.  C'oitu  went  to  prison;  the  othens  ai)jX‘al€Hl  to 
tlie  court  of  eas.«ation. 

On  .March  S,  the  trial  of  the  younger  De  Ix*sseps. 
M.M.  Konlane,  Haihant,  Hlondin.  and  e.x-iMini.ster  1‘iou.st, 
St  nator  Heial.and  otheis,  on  cliargt.s  of  corrnplion.  bejpui 
iK'foie  tlic  a.ssize  eouit.  M.  Baihaut  had  confesseil  to  his 
biilx'iy  with  3T5,0(Xt  francs  when  minister  of  public 
works.  On  tiial,  M.  Baihaut  again  avowed  liis  guilt. 
Mine.  Cottu  gave  testimony  involving  Minister  Boiiigeois 
and  .M.  Soinoury,  chief  of  detectives  in  Pans,  which  letl 
to  the  temporary  resignation  of  the  former.  He  appeared 
in  the  couit  the  ne.vt  day,  where  his  personal  defense  was 
fiercely  interrupted  by  Charles  do  Lesseps.  The  latter, 
with  .Nl.^l.  Baihaut  ami  Blondin,  was  found  guilty  March 
21,  and  sentenced  to  one  year  more  of  imprisonment.  M. 

londin  received  a two-year  sentence;  but  .M.  Baihaut  was 
condemned  to  five  years,  a fine  of  75.000  francs,  and  loss 
of  civil  lights.  The  otheis  were  accpiitted. 

Intense  interest  in  French  affairs  is  manifested  in 
neighboiing  nations,  on  account  of  the  Panama  scandal. 
(Jerman  e.vpressions  were  very  friendly  upon  the  election 
of  .^I.  Ferry  to  the  presidency  of  the  senate,  by  reason  of 
his  kindly  relations  with  the  Bismarck  regime  when 
premier.  Deep  concern  in  the  issue  of  the  trials  was 
felt  in  .\ustria  and  Spain.  A French  Boyalist  reunion 
was  held  in  .Spain;  and  from  a .Madrid  hotel  the  Comte 
de  Paris  issued  a manifesto  to  the  Monarchist  comniit- 
tees  in  France,  of  which  the  government  took  no  notice. 

In  .January  the  insinuations  or  open  attacks  of  for- 
eign newsiiaper  correspondents  in  Pat  is  against  the  Rus- 
sian and  Italian  ambas.«adors,  led  to  the  introdnetion  of 
two  new  bills  in  the  legislature  to  strengthen  the  Ians 
against  such  olTenses.  One  German  cori'cspondent  was 
e.xpelled,  and  others  were  warned  of  simitar  treatment. 
In  .March,  Herr  Brander,  a writer  for  the  litrlhur  Tagc- 
blntt  was  ordeicd  from  the  country,  and  himself  and 
family  insulted  by  a mob,  for  ciiargnig  the  son  of  Presi- 
dent Carnot  with  receiNing  a share  of  the  Panama  biibe,'. 
The  act  of  e.xpulsion  was  unanimously  denounccHl  by  the 
Berlin  papers,  and  fears  of  international  complications 
were  brielly  entertained. 

The  French  .icadeiiiy. — Oix  February  2,  the  Vis- 
count Henri  do  Bornier,  |>oet,  and  M.  Thureau-Dangin. 
historian  were  elected  to  the  seats  rendered  vacant  by  the 
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of  CSimillp  Konsspt  anil  Xavier  Marmier.  M.  Zola, 
the  novelist.  re<-eive<l  si.\  votes. 

Oji  Xlnreli  23,  the  viee-presiilent  (since  president)  of 
the  senate,  M.  Challeniel-Lacour,  was  successful  in  the 
contest  for  the  chair  formerly  occupieil  by  the  famous 
writer  Renan. 

The  Acsnleniy  decides  to  abandon  for  the  pre.sent  its 
(treat  f>ict iminairr  Historif/iie,  in  which  forty  yearsMabor 
ami  four  massive  volumes  have  not  yet  done  witli  letter  A. 
The  onlinary  French  dictionary',  appearing  about  once  in 
a ejnarter  of  a century,  will  be  continued,  and  will  receive 
nioix*  careful  attention. 

SPAIN. 

^T'llEcortes  was  dissolved  early  in  .January  by  the  new 
premier,  Seflor  Sagasta,  and  a general  election  appointed 
to  Iks  held  March  .5.  The  result  of  the  election  was  a fore- 
p-one  conclusion,  the  administration  of  the  day  being  re- 
tun ic*il  to  |K)wer  by  a large  majority.  The  cabinet  of 
Seflor  Sagasta,  which  succeeded  th.at  of  Seflor  Canovas  del 
Castillo  in  Decemtier  last,  is  considered  the  strongest  that 
has  held  office  since  the  death  of  the  late  king,  Alfonso 
XII.,  in  18S.5.  As  an  indication  of  its  solidity,  we  may 
mention  that  it  includes  General  Dominguez,  perhaps  the 
most  popular  soldier  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  that  it  has 
the  niodenite  support  of  the  celebrated  llepublican  leader 
and  statesman,  Seflor  Emilio  Castelar. 

Xotwitlist.anding  the  strength  of  the  administration, 
the  official  returns  of  the  recent  election  show  a remark- 
able growth  of  Kepublican  sentiment.  Out  of  the  430 
members  of  the  cortes,  322  are  supporters  of  the  ministry; 
03  Conservatives  of  different  shades;  23  Advance<l  Kepiib- 
licans,  and  16  Mixlerate  Republicans. 

The  Republican  successes  were  won  in  the  large  cities 
— Madrid,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Seville,  Saragossa,  and  else- 
where— the  centers  of  material  prosperity,  enlightenment, 
and  progress.  In  Madrid,  which  sends  eight  repre.«enta- 
tives  to  the  chamber,  the  Republicans  electeil  six  candi- 
dates. The  Monarchist  vote  in  the  capital  showed  a de- 
cline to  22,000  as  comparevl  with  34, (KK)  in  while 

the  Republican  vote  revealed  an  increase  from  22,000  in 
1801  to  27,000  in  1893. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  anti-monarchical  ideas,  a 
rigorous  censorship  has  been  established  over  domestic  and 
foreign  telegrams;  and  the  military  authorities  have  been 
instnicted  to  check  without  hesitation  all  political  demon- 
strations of  a Kepublican  character  or  tendency. 
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THE  POPE'S  EPISCOPAL  JUBILEE. 

The  government  announced  March  30,  in  its  draft  of 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  to  be  read  at  the  ojicning  of 
the  new  cortes,  that  its  policy  of  retrenchment  in  ev|x»ndi- 
tnres.andof  opening  up  new  sources  of  revenue  had  at  last 
abolished  the  long  standing  deficit  of  70,000,000  pesetas. 

PORTUGAL. 

J^fXG  CARLOS  opene<l  the  Portugnese  cortes  in  per- 
son on  January  2.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
dealt  particularly  with  the  financial  problem. 

Premier  Ferreira  submitted  the  budget  for  1891-92  on 
January  10,  announcing  a deficit  of  abont  £3,500,(KH< 
sterling.  A long  list  of  ta.ves  and  remedial  measures  wa.s 
proposed.  One-tnird  of  the  local  tuxes  Wiis  to  be  handctl 
over  by  the  ninnicipalities  to  the  state.  New  or  increaseil 
ini|>osts  were  to  be  put  on  nearly  all  articles  of  consump- 
tion. in  addition  to  what  has  to  be  paid  under  the  customs 
Lirill  on  foreign  gooils.  Banking  coriwrations  were  to  l»o 
L-ixed,  also  the  holders  of  titles,  etc.  The  premier  at- 
tributed the  financial  crisis  simply  to  the  fact  that  the 
country,  during  the  past  forty  years,  had  been  much  too 
extrav.igant. 

Strong  opposition  to  his  propo.s!ils  Wiis  fpiickly  devel- 
oped. It  is  said  that,  in  anticipation  of  a hostile  vote  in 
the  chum  be  rs,  Sefior  Ferreira  asked  the  king  to  dissolve 
them,  or  to  prorogue  the  sitting  until  June  2U;  but  this 
the  king  refused.  At  any  rate,  the  cabinet  resigned  Fel>- 
ruary  20.  Two  days  later,  a new  cabinet  was  formed, 
with  Sefior  Riljeiro  as  premier  and  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. One  of  the  main  difticulties  confronting  it  is  I>ased 
on  the  attitude  of  foreign  governments  toward  the  pro- 
posals of  I’ortngal  for  a solution  of  the  question  of  her  e.x- 
tcrnal  debt,  'i'he  German  government,  in  particular,  pro- 
tests against  any  solution  which  has  not  had  the  previous 
consent  of  the  bondholders. 

THE  POPE’S  EPISCOPAL  JUBILEE. 

February  19,  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  cele- 
brated in  stale  in  St.  Peter’s  cathedral,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  consecration  as  archbishop  of  the  ti- 
tular diocese  of  Hamietta.  The  55,000  devotees  from  all 
i|narlers  of  the  earth  crowding  the  vast  edifice,  the  gor- 
geously arrayed  cardinals,  clerics,  and  guards  surrounding 
the  pale,  white-robed  Pope,  as  ho  was  borne  in  the  tradi- 
tional Kcdm  f/cs(a/ori(t  to  the  high  altar  glittering  with 
light  and  decorations,  the  spontaneous  ovation  which  burst 
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forth  as  the  procession  came  into  view,  the  chanting  of  tlio 
Sistine  Chapel  choir,  and  the  simultaneous  outbui"st  of 
every  Imll  from  the  400  churches  of  Rome — all  coiitriluiled 
to  a scene  of  splendor  and  impressiveness.  The  Pope  him- 
self celebrated  mass,  and  gave  the  benediction  in  a firm 
voice.  In  the  evening  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s  was  illu- 
minated for  the  first  time  since  1870. 

During  the  day  crowds  of  Italians  visited  the  tomb  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  Pantheon,  a.s  a sort  of  counter- 
demonstration of  a political  character;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  jubilee  demonstrations  were  given  perfect 
free<lom  by  the  Italian  government. 

For  several  days  following  the  Ittth,  His  Holiness  was 
engagerl  in  receiving  pilgrims  and  special  missions,  who 
came  to  congratulate  him  and  to  bear  gifts.  Special  rep- 
resentatives came  not  only  from  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
but  also  from  Queen  Victoria  and  the  German  emperor; 
while  even  the  sultan  of  I'urkey,  the  shah  of  Persia,  and 
the  emiwrors  of  China  and  Japan,  and  a number  of  the 
muliariijahs  of  India  sent  envoys  with  costly  presents. 
'I'hc  interest  in  the  occasion  was  not  confined  to  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  All  Protestant  countries 
ilisplayeil  an  equally  friendly  disposition. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  Peter’s  pence  sent  to 
the  Pope  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee  by  the  various 
(hitholic  populations  throughout  the  world: — France,  2.- 
)i51, 000  lire;  Austria-Hungary,  1,500,000  lire;  Kugland  and 
Scotland,  1,200,000  lire  (£48,000);  Ireland,  18,000  lire; 
Germany,  350,000  lire;  Italy,  200,000  lire;  Spain,  180. (MIO 
lire;  Belgium,  100,000  lire;  Turkey,  50,000  lire;  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  Uruguay,  150.000  lire;  Me.xico. 
200.000  lire;  Brazil,  100,000  lire;  and  other  American  re- 
publics, 300,000  lire. 

The  Pope  has  informed  the  French  bishops  of  his  de- 
cision to  crown  his  episcopal  jubilee  by  the  lieatification 
of  the  French  heroine,  Joan  of  Arc,  who  was  burned  by 
the  English  as  a sorceress  and  heretic  on  May  30,  1431, 
and  was  formally  pronounced  innocent  in  1450. 

ITALY. 

The  Banking  Scandals. — The  past  year  has  been 
prolific  in  financial  scandals.  In  February  1892,  the  Por- 
tuguese administrator-general  of  the  customs  was  dis- 
missc'd  from  office  for  illegal  acts  in  connection  with  the 
railroad  department.  The  French  republic  has  recently 
been  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  Panama  scandals. 

VoL  JU-IO. 
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Ocrrniiny  has  listened  witli  some  anxiety  to  the  charges 
lai(i  l»y  Ucetor  Ahlwardt  against  the  government,  regard* 
ing  the  rifles  furnished  for  the  army  by  the  Lowe  ^niall 
Arms  company.  And  now  iLaly  is  absorbed  in  dealiug 
witli  (mormons  frauds  in  connection  with  her  great  bank- 
ing institutions. 

In  .lannary  of  the  jrresemt  year,  a projrosal  for  a six 
years’  exUmsion  of  lire  banking  law  about  to  expire,  was 
snlmiitUsI  to  the  legislature  by  the  government.  A Sic  i- 
lian Radical  dejmtv  named  Colaianni  spoke  in  opposition 
to  the  measure.  Like  .Mr.  Delahaye  in  the  French  eharn- 
l)er  of  deputies  last  November,  Signor  Colaianni  brought 
forward  serious  charges  of  corruption,  implicating  mem- 
bers of  the  government  and  others  prominent  in  Italian 
]V)liti(rs.  Ho  submitted  an  alleged  report  which  had  been 
drawn  up  in  IKHO,  exposing  corruptions  in  connection 
with  the  'riberina  and  other  leading  banks,  which  rcjrort. 
he  said,  had  been  8iij)j>resscd  by  the  government  of  Signor 
(fris[)i,  in  which  Signor  (liolitti,  the  present  prime  minister, 
wa.s  then  minister  of  the  trciusiiry.  Healso  chargtHl  that  the 
great  Ranca  Romana  and  other  banks  of  emission  were 
maintaining  large  illegal  circulations,  and  that  theses  insti- 
tutions had  been  bhu'k mailed  by  various  statesmen  and 
politicians  on  threatsof  exjiosure. 

'I'hese  charges  caused  a great  sensation;  and  there  at 
once  arose  a clamor  for  a full  and  rigid  investigation.  ]ty 
order  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  a eommittc'e  of  in- 
siM'ction  was  a|ipointed;  and  extensive  frauds  soon  came 
to  light.  Some  000,000  was  found  to  bo  mysteriously 
missing  from  the  de|)osits  in  the  Hanca  Romana.  Senator 
'I’aiiloiigo  and  Raron  Lazsaroni,  the  jiresidcnt  and  cashier 
of  the  bank,  were  placed  under  arrest.  President  Ciici- 
nello,  of  the  bank  of  Na])les,  was  also  arrested,  charged 
with  embezzling  ;5.000,(M)0  fram;s.  Signor  Monzilli,  the 
government  supervisor  of  banks,  and  numerous  other  offi- 
cials have  likewise  been  taken  into  custody. 

Several  proposals  for  a full  parliamentary  imjiiiry  have 
been  made;  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  (piarter  Premier 
(riolitti  has  resolutely  refused  to  acicedo  to  them,  on  the 
ground  of  their  serious  elTeet  upon  the  national  credit, 
and  on  the  further  ground  of  the  competency  of  the  or- 
dinary courts  to  deal  with  all  criminal  cases.  On  Febru- 
ary a motion  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  of 
deputies  to  examine  into  the  relations  of  recent  iniiiistri(» 
to  the  banks  of  issue,  was  defeated  in  the  cliambor, 
altliongli  ex-i‘remiers  Crispi  and  Rudini  both  favored  it. 
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On  Man :li  20,  the  i-eport  of  the  committoe  of  inspee- 
tion  was  brought  tlown.  It  stated  that  the  cash  deficit  of 
the  Banca  Homaua  was  28,000,000  lire;  and  its  illegal  ex- 
cess of  note  circulation,  04,600,000  lire;  and  recom- 
mended tliat  the  bank  should  cease  u{)cnttions.  'J'he 
illegal  issues  of  the  bank  of  Suily  amounted  to  10,000,- 
000  lire;  and  its  overdue  bills  to  12,000,(XK)  lire.  The 
overdue  bills  held  by  the  National  Italian  bank  amounted 
to  20,fMKj,000  lire,  the  estimated  loss  on  which  will  be 
7,UX»,000  lire.  As  to  the  bank  of  Naples,  the  ])robable 
loss  on  bills  discounted  will  be  25,000,000  lire;  but  the 
report  .atlvises  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this  bunk  to  re- 
cover vigor.  The  preamble  state<1  that  very  few  members 
of  p.irliament  were  included  among  those  indebted  to  llie 
banks  for  advances,  and  these  were  nearly  all  business 
men  entitlerl  to  ask  for  credit. 

The  ])remiur’s  continued  opposition  to  demands  for  a 
jiarliamentary  inquiry  made  him  the  object  of  frequent 
atU(>ks  in  the  chamber;  and  his  tenure  of  ottice  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter  was  regarded  as  precarious. 

Other  Italian  Affairs. — The  bill  introiluced  about 
the  middle  of  March  by  the  minister  of  justice,  making 
civil  marriage  obligatory  Ijefore  the  religious  ceremony 
can  be  performed,  lias  revived  to  some  extent  the  conHict 
between  church  and  state.  It  imposes  heavy  fines  on  the 
contnicting  jiarties  and  on  the  priests  who  perform  the 
ceremony.  It  is  only  in  cases  ni  eittremis,  where  civil 
officers  are  inaccessible,  that  the  religious  ceremony  is  to  be 
alloweil  to  precede  tlie  civil. 

Al  STRIA-HIINGARY. 

^11  E Clerical  party  in  Hungary,  stimulated  hy  the  atti- 
tude of  the  bishops,  still  continue  their  agitation  against 
the  reform  of  the  marriage  laws  and  the  legalization  of  civil 
marriage — projects  in  the  platform  of  tlie  new  govern- 
ment of  Dr.  Werkerle.  Tlie  struggle  acquires  interna- 
tional interest  in  view  of  the  rumors,  though  they  are 
iinconfirined,  to  the  effect  that  the  motive  of  the  Clerical 
opjiositioii  is  to  break  the  tie  that  binds  Austria  to  Italy 
and  the  T'riple  Alliance. 

On  .lanuary  24,  the  Archduchess  Margaret  Sophia  was 
married  in  N'ienna  to  Duke  Albrcchtof  Wurtemberg.  'I’he 
Austrian  enijieror  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Wiirtemberg 
were  present  at  the  wedding,  which  was  one  of  unusual 
brilliancy.  The  bride  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Arch- 
duke Carl  Ludwig  and  the  Princess  Maria  Annnnciata  of 
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Honrbon  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  is  noted  for  her  devo- 
tion to  tlie  Konian  t^itholie  faith.  Her  hushand  is  the 
son  of  Duke  Philip  and  tlie  Duchess  .Maria  'I'lieresii.  ami. 
through  his  mother,  a grandson  of  the  Austrian  Archduke 
.Mbrecht.  He  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  (tatholic;  branch 
of  the  Whrteinberg  dynasty:  and  stands  very  close  to  the 
throne  of  that  Protestant  kingdom,  as  the  present  King 
William  has  no  children. 

RISSIA. 

^^11 E old-time  order  of  revolt  against  oppression  in  Rus- 
sia has  not  yet  passed  away.  On  March  21.  .M.  Alext?- 
jeff,  the  mayor  of  Moscow,  Wiis  assassinated  in  the  city  hall 
bv  a linssian  of  the  middle  class,  nametl  AilrianolT.  'I'lie 
alleged  reason  for  the  iissassinatioii  was  the  mayor’s  acts 
of  plundering  and  his  opi)rcssion  of  the  iH'ople.  When 
search  was  made,  a N'ihilist  order  was  found  on  the  jK*rson 
of  .\drianolT,  bearing  the  words,  “The  lot  has  fallen 
upon  yon.” 

The  incident  shows  that  the  reactionary  administration 
of  Ale.xander  III.,  supplemented  by  theelforts  of  the  ex- 
treme jiro-.Slavists  to  introduce  eastern  autocratic  meth- 
ods of  government  and  to  develop  popular  prejudice 
against  western  ideas,  has  jiroved  utterly  iiuatpable  of 
stamping  out  the  spirit  of  socialistic  revolution. 

The  famine  of  1H!)2  has  left  in  its  trace  a general 
feeling  of  alarm  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  Russian 
agriculture — an  alarm  reflected  in  the  Russian  press,  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  government  circles.  The  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country,  it  is  feared,  are  being  exdiausted. 
'I’his  result  is  attributed  to  a number  of  causes,  namely, 
the  efforts  to  keep  alive  an  export  trade  in  farm  jno- 
ducts.  oven  from  over-populated  districts;  the  denudation 
of  the  forests  for  the  extension  of  railways;  the  enormous 
taxation  neccs.sary  for  the  maintenance  of  Russia’s  arma- 
ment. which  kee|)s  the  farmer  at  the  lowest  level  of 
subsistence;  ami  a low  degree  of  culture,  which  is  ac- 
companied with  a lack  of  hojie.  energy,  and  self-reliance, 
and  tends  to  the  persistent  im])Overishment  of  the  soil, 
instead  of  a husbanding  of  re.sources. 

The  rearming  of  the  Hussian  infantry  has  l)een  de- 
layed throe  years,  it  is  thought,  by  the  recent  rejection 
of  half  the  output  of  new  rifles  of  1S!)2.  The  govern- 
ment factories  will  lie  reorganized  .so  as  to  prevent  the 
deficiemdes  in  make  which  have  led  to  the  recent  action 
of  the  government. 
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THE  ANTI  SEMITIC  MOVEMENT. 

THE  AXTI  SE-HlTIt:  MOVEMENT. 

JX  Kcl)rnary,  the  right  of  uiimolesleil  resideiieo  outside 

tlio  Ilehreiv  jrde  in  Knssiii,  gT.iute<l  l)y  M.  .MiirkolT. 
formerly  minister  of  the  interior,  to  those  Jews  wlio  had 
settled  in  their  iil  iee  of  al)ode  prior  to  ISSO,  was  repealed : 
hut  this  WHS  followed  by  the  drafting  of  an  important  new 
law  designed  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  iinti-Jewish 
rt*strictio))s.  granting  the  right  of  continued  residence  to 
Jews  living  in  towns  within  the  western  frontier  zone, 
which  1ms  a breadth  of  50  versts. 

It  is  not  to  Russia  alone  that  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment has  Ihhmi  conline  l.  It  is  quite  marked  in  (iermany, 
where  Rector  Ahlw.irdt  is  its  chief  exixnient.  lie  lavs 
iilKin  the  Hehrew.s  all  blame  for  the  moral  and  social  evils 
now  afflicting  (iermany.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  Conservatives  have  repudiated  him,  and  the 
einiK'ror  has  advised  the  government  to  consider  measures 
for  his  suppression,  on  tlie  ground  that  he  is  a danger  to 
public  morality.  He  has  been  able  to  act  with  impunity 
oidy  on  account  of  his  membership  in  the  reichstag. 

In  Austria  and  Ilung.iry,  anti-Semiti.sm  has  devehq>ed 
into  a serious  political  movement;  ami  even  in  Franc<-, 
where  the  comlition  of  the  .lews  has  been  more  comfort- 
able, and  their  freedom  greater,  than  any  where  else  in  the 
last  century,  it  has  its  active  agents,  who  have  endeavonsi 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  recent  Panama  scandal.  The 
.^Iarquis  <le  .'lores  takes  a prominent  part  in  the  agit.ition; 
while  Libre  Piirole,  .'1.  Hriimont's  organ,  is  the  jirin- 
< ip.il  French  new.spaj)er  exponent  of  auti-.Semitic  ideas. 
On  .January  i<  last,  at  a meeting  in  Paris,  the  .Mar(|uis  de 
Mores  made  a violent  onslaught  on  the  Hebrews,  whom  he 
descrilM-d  as  the  corrupters  of  F'rench  homvsty  and  the 
haters  of  French  honor.  'I’he  meeting  became  so  dis- 
onlerly  that  the  police  ilisjiersed  it. 

Switzerland  also  has  recently  been  the  scene  of  a re- 
markable anti-Semitic,  agitation,  which  has  resulted  in 
a conllict  between  the  fe<leral  and  cantonal  governments. 
The  latter,  influenced  by  the  ]>owerfid  .society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animats,  have  p.isseil  laws  pro- 
liibiting  the  bletsling  of  animals  pi  ior  to  their  receivingthc 
death-blow,  that  being  the  methoil  of  killing  juescribed 
by  the  'ralmudic  law.  It  iqipears,  howevi;r,  from  the 
constitution  of  the  .Swiss  federation,  ami  from  the  terms 
of  a Franco-Swiss  treaty  negotiated  thirty  years  ago.  that 
the  .Swiss  Hebrews  are  guaranteed  freedom  to  exercise  the 
tenets  of  their  faith.  They  have,  accordingly,  appealed 
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to  the  fwliTiil  "ovcninu’ut  against  tlio  operation  of  the 
cantonal  laws.  The  repciil  of  thcsi-  laws  lias  been  rle- 
manded  by  the  federal  authorities;  but  the  demand  is  as 
yet  unhcedcxl.  A popular  re/or lulinn  on  the  issne  is  to 
DC  taken. 

The  full  signilicancc  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  is 
not  yet  clear.  1 1 may  possibly  be  one  form  of  expression 
of  that  subtle  under-current  of  social  development  ! 
which  portciiils  an  uprising  against  the  moneyed  clitsses 
in  general.  | 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN.  1 

Thk  Scandinavian  r|Ucstion  has  miched  an  acute  stage.  1 

Our  rciwicrs  will  rcmcmlier  that  last  summer  the  Nor- 
wegian storthing  resolve*!  in  favor  of  sejiarate  Norwegian 
f'onsulates;  but  King  Oscar  rcfusctl  his  sanction  to  tJieir 
establishment.  The  Lilicral  cabinet  of  M.  Steen  then  le- 
signcfl,  but  Wiis  indiu;cd  to  resume  office  on  an  underslaial- 
ing  that  the  question  should  lie  adjourneil.  Under  tliis 
compromise,  matters  continiuHl  until  the  early  part  of  the  i 

present  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  issues  were  freely  dis-  ' 
cussc*!,  one  result  lK;ing  the  formation  of  a Liberal  faction 
opp*)s*vl  to  disruption  of  the  Scandinavian  union.  , 

However,  in  .lanuary  last,  the  extreme  Liberal  uiul  I 
autonomous  sentiments  of  the  Norwegian  liadicals  were 
kindle*!  into  flame,  by  the  juloption  of  the  new  army  bill  1 

at  StcK  kholm,  increasing  the  effeetiveness  of  the  Swedi.sh  I 

army,  which  w;us  interpreted  as  a menace  to  Norwegian 
imleprmrlcncc.  Ikisides,  tlic  friendly  leaning  of  the  Stock- 
holm government  toward  the  Triple  Alliance  is  not  yet  ap-  I 
prove*!  by  the  Norwegia**  Ibulicals,  who  arc  rather  inclined 
toward  an  undcrstiunling  w ith  Russia  and  France.  . 

'I’ll*!  *lehates  in  the  storthing  at  ChrLstiania  en*k-*l  on  ' 
March  17.  in  a definite  rejection  of  the  compromise  pro- 
|)os*'<i  by  tlie  dissentient  Lilieial  faction,  an*l  oficml  by 
King  Oscar,  accoriling  to  the  terms  of  which  the  foreign 
minist*!r  of  the  union  shmild  lie  alternately  a Swe*le  ami  a 
Norwegian,  and  a fair  share  of  tire  diplomatic  an*l  consular 
ap|K)intmcnts  should  Ixi  allotte*lto  Norwegians.  By  a I 
vote  of  04  to  .50.  a resolution  was  carried  maintaining  the 
right  of  Norway  to  an  absolutely  sejmrate  diplomatic  ami 
(onsular  establishment,  and  complete  autonomy  in  all 
matters  not  dcscrilK!*!  in  the  act  of  union  as  ptTtaining 
to  the  union.  UnUiss  the  Norwegian  claims  lx-  gninted, 
tb*!  (Christiania  cabinet  announc**s  its  determination  to 
withhold  the  Norwegian  contribution  toward  the  mainten- 
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ancc  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  of  the  two 
countries  as  now  organized. 

Warlike  talk  is  freely  indulged  in  at  Stockholm,  and 
open  hints  of  secession  are  heard  at  Christiania.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  Radical  majority  will  be 
able  to  do  battle  with  a large  section  of  the  Norwegian, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Swedish  people.  PjVoii  the  Liberal 
poet  and  orator,  Bjbmson,  sees  the  diflficultics  in  the  way 
of  a rupture  of  the  union,  for  he  has  lately  said: 

“People  talk  very  lightly  of  dissolving  the  union,  as  if  it  could 
be  done  by  a stroke  of  the  pen  through  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  our 
fandamental  law.  If  the  country  were  unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  it 
might  be  done  on  satiafactorv  terms,  for  why  should  Sweden  cling  to 
a partnership  which  the  other  insisted  on  renouncing?  But  for  one 
political  party  in  Norway  to  force  or  rush  through  a dissolution  of 
the  union  agidnst  another  Norwegian  party,  is  an  adventure  which 
must  end  in  a fiasco,  if  nothing  worse.” 

The  agitation  in  Sweden  for  an  extension  of  franchise 
has  led  to  a curious  issue.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
franchise  is  enjoyed  by  only  about  six  per  cent  of  the 
population,  owing  to  a high  property  >pialificatioit  being 
required;  and  it  is  actually  exercised  by  onlyalxnit  two  per 
cent.  The  need  of  reform  is  recognized  by  the  government; 
but  the  advanced  party  demaml  absolutely  universal 
suffrage,  and,  in  order  to  impress  their  ideas  ujkui  the 
cabinet  and  the  present  diet,  they  have  organizt><l  a par- 
liament of  their  own,  consisting  of  1.30  delegates  elected 
by  the  people  at  large,  which  they  claim  to  represent  the 
unonfranenised.  This  “j^ople’s  diet  ” met  on  .March  13 
in  Stockholm.  Its  proceedings  arc  carried  on  in  an  orderly 
way,  and  it  disclaims  all  unlawful  or  revolutionary 
intentions. 

HOLLAND. 

THE  failure  of  the  French  Panama  canal  company,  with 

the  subsequent  revelations  of  scandalous  corruption  in 
its  transactions,  has  had  an  appreciable  effect  in  arousing  a 
sentiment  of  caution  among  Dutch  investors  n3garding  the 
Zuyder  Zee  company  which  is  now  asking  for  incorpor- 
ation. It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  task  upon  which 
the  company  has  entered  is  not  an  iinpossiblt!  one;  but 
engineers  of  note  think  that  the  estimates  placing  the 
cost  at  from  $80,000,000  to  $100,000,000  are  too  low. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  formerly, 
we  are  told,  a lake;  but  in  1‘38’3  the  sea  burst  through 
the  intervening  strip  of  land,  and  submerged  seventy 
towns  and  villages,  causing  the  loss  of  nearly  100,000 
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lives.  In  1886,  the  government  of  Ilolland  ap|X>inte<l  a 
committee  to  investigate  and  report  njwn  various  methods 
of  operation,  which  had  been  proposed  for  reclaiming 
the  land  that  had  been  overdo  wed.  This  committee  re- 
ported some  time  ago;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  its 
decision  that  the  present  Work  is  being  carried  on.  The 
original  bed  of  the  central  lake  is  said  to  be  too  sandy  for 
agricultural  purjjoses,  aud  will  be  left  a lake  inclosetl  by 
large  dikes;  while  channels  will  also  be  left  giving  to  Am- 
sterdam and  other  commercial  cities  an  outlet  to  the  scii. 
Thirty-two  years  is  the  time  assigned  for  the  comj)letion 
of  the  w'ork;  and  not  more  than  25,000  acres  of  the  re- 
claimed land  are  to  be  ojKJued  for  settlement  in  any  one 
year,  the  object  of  this  limitation  l)eing  to  prevent  the 
financial  disturbance  which  might  ensue  if  the  whole 
tract  of  unoccupied  land,  comprising  over  1,000  sejuare 
miles  were  put  u|)on  the  market  at  once. 

BELGU.M. 

^HE  agitation  in  Belgium  over  the  suffrage  question  still 
continues.  In  order  to  learn  the  sentiment  of  the 
|R-ople,  an  unofficial  referendum,  instituted  by  the  Lilieral 
societies,  was  taken  throughout  tlie  kingdom  on  February 
20.  The  iiolliiig  was  accompanied  Avith  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  working  classes,  but  there  Avas  no  disorder.  In 
Brussels  and  its  suburbs,  out  of  a possible  vote  of  111,700, 
48,000  votes  Avere  cast  for  M.  Jansen’s  projioscd  universal 
siifTnige;  Avhile  only  7,089  favored  suffrage  for  men  over 
twenty-live  years  of  age,  and  :l,o;i5  votes  Avere  cast  for  less 
radical  jilans.  In  tlie  smaller  cities  and  toAviis,  the  pro- 
portionate majorities  for  universal  siiffiiige  Avere  larger 
than  ill  the  capital.  The  Soidalists  universally  favored  it; 
but  the  Catholics  and  more  modemte  Liberals  did  not 
vote  to  any  extent. 

This  emphatic  poimlar  expression  in  favor  of  nniA'ersal 
suffrage  will  inerea.se  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  in  the 
chamber  over  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 

8ERVIA. 

JXlLI'riCAL  matters  in  Servia  have  l)ccn  in  a chaotic 

state  for  some  time  jiast.  I’he  elections  to  the  sku{ish- 
tina,  Avhich  Avere  lield  about  the  end  of  February,  Avere  the 
occasion  of  a bitter  struggle  between  the  Liljcrals  fminis- 
terialists)  and  the  Hadicais.  The  latter,  under  the  lead  of 
ex-l’remicr  I’asliitch,  are  Slavophil  in  their  sympathies, 
and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  a largo  ]>ortion  of  the  ]K)pu- 
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lation,  who  see  in  tlie  czar  the  supreme  spiritual  lieud  of 
their  ehureli.  'I’he  Liberals  ami  the  rcf'ents,  on  the 
other  hanil,  ure  anti-Uussiun.  The  frovcrnment  (Liberal) 
triesl  to  convert  the  recent  elections  into  a Itadical  defeat,  ’ 
and  securtxl  71  seats.  However,  52  Itadicals  were  returned, 
and  four  Progressists,  seven  other  seats  being  so  closely 
contested  that  a second  ballot  was  necessary.  The  result 
wiis  that  the  Ijiherals  were  left  with  scarcely  a working 
majority,  so  that  little  ho|)e  is  entertained  of  an  itni>rove- 
inout  in  the  political  condition  of  the  country  as  the  out- 
come of  the  elections. 

It  is  Imlieved  that  the  struggle  between  the  Liberals 
and  the  Radicals  is  at  bottom  a struggle  for  the  dy- 
nasty; ami  it  is  rnmore<l  that  this  was  the  reason  for  the 
piihfic  reconciliation  of  ex-King  Milan  and  ex-Quei;n 
Natiilie,  which  occurrcil  about  February  1.  Whatever  be 
the  political  significance  of  this  incident,  it  has  caused 
wide  jvopular  rejoicing  in  Servia.  and  hius  strengthened 
the  ix)8ition  of  the  young  king.  Milan  and  Natalie  were 
marrie«i  in  1875,  she  being  the  daughter  of  a colonel  in 
the  Russian  inijKsrial  guard.  Dissensions  soon  broke  out 
between  the  royal  couple,  which  the  comluct  of  the  king 
•lid  little  to  iissuage.  The  latter  finally,  in  1888,  obtained 
a divorce  on  the  ground  that  Natiilie  was  obstrneting  the 
work  of  the  government.  The  (pieen  attacked  the  deen;e 
of  ilivorce  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality,  ami  prok«te<l 
to  every  imiirt  in  Europe;  but  the  patriarch  of  Constiin- 
tinople  upheld  the  decree,  ami  it  Inis  never  been  revoked. 
It  is  not  thought  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  couple  will 
have  any  international  bearing  siive  indirectly  through  its 
effect  upon  domestic  ]>olitic8  in  Servia. 

BILIURIA. 


^HE  lietrothal  of  I’rinee  Ferdinand  to  Princess  .Mario 
IjOui.se  of  thehouseof  Hourbon,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
•»f  Parma,  the  iinnouncemcnt  of  which  was  made  in  Peb- 
riiarv,  is  the  cause  of  much  rejoicinp  among  the  peoiile  of 
the  llalkaii  principality.  They  see  in  it  a closer  linking 
of  Bulgaria  to  the  powers  that  control  the  balance  in 
Fhiropc,  ami  a coiiseipient  strengthening  of  the  prince’s 
jaasition  (see  p.  -111). 

ROUMANIA. 


T‘!!i 


aeelding  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Uoiimania.  to  the  Princess  .Mane  of  Edin- 
hnrgh,  "'Sis  celobratcd  at  ISiginaringen  .lanuary  10.  The 

prince 


is 


the  second  aou  of  Priiioo  Leopold  of  ilolieii- 
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zollcrii-Sigmuringeii,  elder  brother  of  the  present  Rod- 
inaniun  king.  Cdiarles  I.  His  wife  is  the  daughter  of 
Prince  Alfred  of  Great  Britain,  Duke  of  Kdinhiirgh,  ami 
Marie  Alexandrowna.  the  oidy  daughter  of  the  late  Czar 
Alexander  11.  A Papal  ilispcnsation  wjis  necess:iry  for 
the  marriage,  a.s  the  bride  is  a meml>er  of  the  Church  of 
England,  while  Prince  Ferdinand  is  a Roman  Catholic. 

Many  royal  |K‘rsonages  wore  present  at  the  wediliiig, 
including  King  Charles  of  Roiimania  and  the  German  em- 
IHTor.  yueeii  Victoria  Wiis  rc|iresented  by  the  Duke  of 


-1 


PHIM'R  KKKDINANO  OF  KOl'MANIA. 


celeln'alion  of  thirty-two  |)casant 
represent  each  district  in  the  country, 
princess  acted  ms  sponsors  ami  entertaineil 
parties  at  the  palaci!. 


('onnaught;  King 
Humbert,  by  the 
Duke  of  Geno:i;  and 
the  czar  by  the 
Grand  Dukes  Alexis 
and  Vladimir.  The 
Catholic  ceremony 
W!is  performed  at  the 
Stailtkirche,  after 
which  a i’rotestaiit 
ceremony  w;is  {h.t- 
fornied  in  the  private 
ehajiel  of  theSehloss, 
the  residerict!  of  the 
bridegroom’s  father. 

On  their  entry  in- 
to Bucharest,  the 
Roumanian  capital, 
the  royal  couple  wen; 
receiveil  with  enthii- 
siastic  demonstra- 
tions, the  most  novel 
feature  of  the  fes- 
tivities being  the 
wedilings,  one  l» 
I'he  prince  ami 
the  bridal 


MONTENEGRO. 


^ CRISPS  is  said  to  be  impending  in  Montenegro,  the 
“ Principality  of  the  Black  .Mountjiins,”  owing  to  the 
autocratic  tendencies  of  the  ruling  Prini.-e  Nicholas,  and 
his  strained  relations  with  Prince  Danilo,  the  heir  to  the 
throne. 

The  recent  ambition  of  Prince  Nicholas  to  marry  his 
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<]»nphter  Helene  to  the  czarowitch,  exciteil  the  fear  of  the 
Russian  grand  dukes.  It  i.s  said  to  ta;  due  to  their  influ- 
ence, that  the  czar  some  time  ago  severetl  his  formerly 
frienflly  relations  with  the  prince,  iiiul  withdrew  his  an- 
nual contributions.  Since  this  occurre»l,  Nicholas  has 
kfti  arbitrary  in  the  treatment  of  liis  own  subjects.  With 
the  idea  of  strengthening  his  own  j>osition,  he  has  han- 
ishwl  the  great  families  of  -Nfonteiiegro,  most  of  whom 
are  now  living  in  Servia  ami  Bulgaria,  ami  he  has  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  outside  intercourse  with  the  coun- 
try. The  crown  prince  is  a young  man  of  great  ambition, 
and  has  l)ecoTne  a power  in  tiie  politics  of  the  princi|mlity; 
and  the  relations  between  him  and  the  ruling  priu«s  are 
sr)mewhat  strainisl,  it  l)cing  not  at  all  impossible  timt 
Prince  Ilaiiilo,  influenced  by  those  whom  he  tnis  alsmt 
him,  may  endeavor  to  seize  tlie  reins  of  g(>vcrnmeiit. 
Should  such  an  event  occur,  the  i>eace  of  eastern  Euro|K-. 
might  be  endangered. 

(IREKCE. 

Thk  « naiicial  outlook  for  Greece  is  at  present  (|uite 
bright,  'riiercare  several  evidences  of  returning  con- 
fidence, such  as  a rise  in  value  of  the  shares  in  the  national 
l>ank,  and  a fall  in  the  rate  of  c.xchange  at  Athens. 

It  is  expected  that  work  on  the  canal  acro.ss  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth  will  be  completed  before  many  more 
months  have  j>a.ssetl.  It  was  in  1881  that  General  'I'lirr. 
who  had  l>een  connected  with  M.  Do  Lcssejis  in  the  Suez 
|■anal  enterprise,  obtaintHl  a concession  from  the  Greek 
government,  and  organized  a company  with  a capitid  ot 
Mi,(KiO,000  francs  to  undertake  the  work.  'I'lie  origi- 
nal estimate  of  excavation  required  put  the  amount  at 
ll.5Uti,000  cubic  metres.  The  work  has  gone  on,  althougli 
several  companies  have  successively  had  it  in  charge.  By 
is'to,  over  two-thirds  of  the  excavation  had  been  com- 
()lcted;aml,  in  .Scfitember  of  that  year,  tlio  work,  which 
Ii:h1  been  suspended  for  a short  time  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  company  of  construction,  was  resumed  under  a 
i-onlract  which  require<l  it  to  be  finished  in  March,  18!I8. 
However,  in  January,  18!W,  a water-spout  is  supposed  to 
liavc  burst  near  the  scene  of  tlic  oimrations,  and  tho  canal 
works  were  flooded.  A two-mouths’  extension  of  time 
from  March,  1893,  was  granted.  In  clioosing  tho  line  of 
the  canal,  a location  was  taken  where  it  was  thought  there 
wtmlil  lie  the  least  chance  of  flooding  from  surface  water; 
ami  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  canal  docs  not  cross 
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the  istliniiis  at  its  narrowest,  nor  even  at  its  lowest  point. 
When  eoinpleted  it  will  he  about  (>  kilometres  in  length, 
will  have  a minimum  breadth  at  the  water  level  of  '.i-l.fj 
metres,  and  a minimum  depth  of  8 metres.  It  will  have 
cost  nearly  l,'2,750,0tK). 

TURKEY  IX  EUROPE. 

theory  and  in  law,  relijjjioiis  teaching  is  fret' in  Turkey, 
and  the  Bible  may  lie  eirculatetl  there.  In  iiractice, 
however,  the  Turkish  odioials  have  managed  to  jilaee 
sttrious  restrictions  upon  the  spread  of  Christian  literature. 
The  books  of  colporteurs,  for  example,  have  frequently 
been  seized. 

Recently  new  restrictions  have  Ik-cu  added,  so  oppressive 
in  their  character  as  to  call  forth  an  otticial  remonstrance 
from  8ir  Clare  Ford,  the  British  ambassador.  These 
changes  are  in  the  way  of  suppression  of  certain  passages 
in  the  Bible,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
The  phrases  “Kingdomof  Heaven,”  “of  (iod,”“of  Christ,” 
and  the  words  “Jew”  and  “Hebrew, ’’mustbeleftout.  'J’he 
pas-sage  in  Luke  which  speaks  of  the  liberty  of  the  gospel, 
must  ahso  be  struck  out  as  offensive  toward  the  existing 
government.  References  in  Jeremiah  to  the  return  of  the 
.Jews  from  captivity  are  supfiressed,  as  they  may  contain 
the  germs  of  treason.  And  these  are  only  a few  of  the 
examples  which  might  be  cited.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  promised  to  look  into  the  matter  and  make 
redress  if  the  complaint  of  the  British  ambassador  is 
found  to  be  justitietl. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

^"’11 K proni|)t  action  of  the  Porte  in  making  reparation 

for  the  ilestruction  of  the  hou.se  of  the  Rev.  l)c.  J3art- 
lett,  .\merican  missionary  at  Bourdour,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  .\ugust  last,  had  led  to  hopes  that  the  situation 
of  Uie  missionaries  iii  the  Turkish  dominions  would 
be  improved.  However  these  hopes  wore  subsequently 
dispelled  by  recent  occurrences  in  the  Provinces  of  Angora 
and  .Sivas.  It  appears  that  on  the  night  of  .January  5, 
placards  denounciug  the  sultan  as  a tyrant  were  postetl 
t»y  unknown  parties  upon  the  doors  of  public  buildings 
and  .schools,  and  in  other  prominent  places,  in  almost 
every  town  in  the  proviiu;es  mentioned.  Hundreds  of 
pensons  were  arrested  on  suspicion.  'I’lie  Turkish  author- 
ities consider  that  the  Armeuiuus  are  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  affair,  ami  tlicy  have  institnteil  what  seems  to  he  a 
reijin  of  terror,  robbing  hmnlreds  of  them,  siiekiiig  their 
chnrehes,  and  imprisoning  ami  oven  killing  many,  espec- 
ially in  the  towns  of  CiVsarea  and  Marsovan.  It  is  per- 
haj>s  to  the  relations  which  the  missionaries  have  kept  up 
with  the  Armenians,  who  are  more  or  loss  engaged  in 
jKditical  movements,  that  we  can  trace  the  cause  of  the 
recent  series  of  demonstrations  against  the  Christians. 

In  Marsovan  is  a missionary  station  of  the  American 
Ixvard,  including  witliin  its  premises  Anatolia  College,  a 
theological  seminary,  as  well  as  a girls  boarding  sdiool. 
Dr.  Herrick,  the  head  of  the  college,  was  suspected  of 
posting  the  placards,  which  had  been  put  upon  the  build- 
ing'. On  Februarg  1,  a mob  set  fire  to  and  burned  to  the 
ground  the  new  building  just  being  finished  for  the  girls’ 
boarding  school.  Since  then,  we  arc  told,  the  Protestant 
churches  of  worship  have  been  fired  at  Gemerek.  Yozgad, 
.and  elsewhere;  and  the  position  of  the  Americans  at 
Marsovan  is  said  to  be  serious.  They  are  held  up  as  con- 
spirators against  the  government,  and  their  correspond- 
ence is  tampered  with,  it  being  even  stated  that  the 
official  dispatches  passing  between  Minister  Thomp.son  and 
(fonsnl  Jewett  have  been  intercepted.  Hepresentatives  of 
the  -\merican  board  visited  Washington  about  the  middle 
of  March  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  United  States 
authorities,  and  a thorough  investigation  into  their  com- 
plaints is  lieing  made. 

The  town  of  .Marsovan  lies  .'1(50  miles  east  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  sixty  miles  from  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a great 
educational  center  and  an  important  missionary  station, 
the  center  of  a field  covering  3.5.000  sf|uare  miles.  It  has 
a population  of  :i4,000,  two-thirils  of  whom  are  Moslem, 
and  one-third  American.  The  Protestants  there  number 

nearly  1,000. 

RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

^HE  work  of  constructing  the  great  railroad  acro.ss 

Siberia  still  continues.  According  to  some  predic- 
tions, it  will  be  finished  within  five  years;  while  others 
put  the  niinimum  limit  of  time  required  at  double  that 
figure.  Over  6,000  men  are  kept  at  work.  The  authori- 
ties Jiave  had  trouble  in  quelling  disorder  among  the  work- 
men due  to  their  jealousy  of  the  employment  of  convict 
Iafx)r  from  the  mines. 

liicli  supplies  of  anthracite  coal  have  been  found  at 
accessible  j)oints  along  the  line,  w'hich  guarantee,  with 
the  completion  of  the  road,  a facility  of  communication 
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Ii(‘tww>n  Siberia  and  her  great  base  of  sapplies,  Rosia 
jiroper. 

The  coiistniction  of  a line  of  steamers  from  Vladivos- 
t<K'k.  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road,  to  San  Franciseo, 
Cal.,  is  talked  of.  AVere  it  carried  out,  it  would  not  onlv 
o|)(“ii  up  new  markets  for  the  great  trade  centers  of  both 
Russia  and  America,  but  also  inexhaustible  fields  for 
American  capital  and  enterprise. 

INDIA. 

'J''llEinain  interest  of  the  quarter  in  Indian  affairs  centers 

in  the  miliUry  operations  in  the  Kachin  hills,  the 
object  of  which  has  been  to  bring  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
mountainous  district  under  control,  and  prevent  their 
raiding  the  Irrawaddy  valley  and  levying  blackmail  on 
caravans  jiassing  between  China  and  Burmah, 

The  Kachin  operations  touch  upon  a question  which 
forms  one  of  the  permanent  problems  of  the  British  an- 
ne.xalioii  of  upjier  Burmah.  Up  to  1891,  little  had  been 
done  to  bring  the  northern  frontier  tribes  under  control, 
the  attention  of  the  British  being  absorbed  in  dealing 
with  the  tribes  in  the  center,  east,  and  southeast.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  reconnoissance  of  Captain  ' 
Elliott  and  .Major  Hobday  in  1890-91.  the  country  north 
of  Bhamo,  the  northern  Burmese  capital,  had  never  been 
visited.  The  Kachin  hills  ha<l  long  been  the  home  of 
l>anditti,  whose  raids  upon  the  villages  of  the  plains,  and 
along  the  trade  routes  between  Burmah  and  China,  con- 
tinued even  after  the  British  annexation.  When  the  British 
authorities  disiirmed  the  lowland  population  of  Burmah.  | 
they  were  uniler  obligation  to  put  to  an  end  the  marauding  | 
expeditions  from  the  hills.  A carefully  detailed  program 
with  that  object  in  view  was  accordingly  adopted  at  the  | 
(diin-IiUshai  conference  in  Calcutta  in  January,  1891  , 

'riie  wild  region  of  misrule  between  Burmah,  Bengal,  and  I 
Assam,  was  to  be  brought  under  the  undivided  adminis- 
tration of  the  chief  commissioner  of  Assam,  who  is  under 
direct  orders  of  the  British  Indian  government. 

Among  other  things,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a line 
of  military  jiosts  in  the  district.  This  the  tribesmen  re- 
sented. their  hostility  finally  taking  the  form  of  armed  j 
rebellion.  During  January  and  February  of  the  present 
year,  a series  of  brisk  engagements  was  fought,  in  which  , 
the  British,  although  superior,  met  with  quite  heavy 
losses,  and  the  tribesmen  displayed  remarkable  obstinacy. 

It  was  announced  early  in  March,  that  the  rising  h^ 
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\)een  practically  crushed,  and  that  the  work  of  pacification 
had  bif^un.  f'or  the  present,  the  Indian  goveniment  has 
decided  to  stop  active  operations,  retaining  in  the  district 
north  of  Bhamo  only  the  military  police  garrisoning  the 
posts  held,  and  a movable  column  250  strong.  Public 
opinion  in  Burmah  is  hardly  satisfied  with  the  termination 
of  the  recent  operations. 

It  was  in  November,  1858,  that  the  rule  of  the  East 
India  Company  gave  way  in  India  to  direct  government 
liy  the  British  crown.  India’s  present  position,  in  strength 
ami  prosperity,  compares  most  favorably  with  her  posi- 
tion thirty-five  years  ago.  Her  material  conditions  of  de- 
fense, external  and  internal,  have  been  developed  with 
consummate  skill,  while  honest,  if  not  always  successfnl, 
efforts  at  the  development  of  wise  legislation  and  judicious 
administration,  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  military 
progress.  India  has  now  a constitutional  legislature,  a 
clear  and  uniform  .system  of  law,  accessible  courts  of  justice, 
and  a well  organized  police.  Her  railways  have  made 
rapid  strides.  In  1856,  she  had  only  .300  miles  of  railway 
open,  carrying  2,000,000  passengers  and  only  250,000  tons 
of  gootls  per  year.  She  has  now  17,283  miles  of  railway 
open,  the  traffic  in  1891  amounting  to  121,000,000  passen- 
gers anil  26,000,000  ton.s  of  gooils. 

In  answer  to  protests  against  the  proposed  restrictions 
upon  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  Bengal,  the  government 
appointed  a commission  to  look  into  the  workings  of  the 
jury  svstem  in  that  province.  This  commission  rejwrts 
that  the  jury  system  has  not  been  a failure,  and  recom- 
mends that  all  offenses  which  were  triable  by  jury  before 
the  notification  of  October  last,  shall  continue  to  be  so 
tried. 

CHINA. 

X>ARTICULAR.S  have  been  received  of  a riot  which  oc- 
curred at  Ichang  on  Decernlier  2, 1892  These  show  that 
theanti-foreign  sentiment  which  manifested  itself  so  serious- 
ly in  the  outragesof  1891,  isstill  an  element  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  China.  The  recent  disturbance  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  regard  to  religion,  but  was  directed  solely 
against  foreigners  as  such,  although  Mr.  Cockbum,  head 
of  the  Presbyterian  mission  at  Ichang,  was  made  the  object 
of  a .special  attack. 

On  Oecemlier  2,  a large  crowd  had  assembled  at  the 
landing  stage  hy  the  imperial  custom  house,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  a new  governor.  Just  as  the  steamer  with  the 
governor  on  board  arrived  off  Ichang,  a crowd  of  Chinese 
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bewan  yelling  at  the  foreign  customs  officers,  and  shonting 
“ Kill  them.’’  'I'he  foreigners  retired  within  the  customs 
enclosure;  and  an  assault  ujxm  them  was  made.  For  a 
while  the  fighting  was  brisk,  but  the  foreigners  managed 
to  drive  out  of  the  enclosure  those  of  the  attacking  party 
who  had  forced  an  entrance.  Order  was  finally  restored 
by  the  landing  of  a botly  of  marines  from  the  British  ship 
Enk,  which  was  lying  in  the  river.  The  following  day  a 
crowd  of  roughs  made  a threatening  demonstration  ontside 
the  house  of  Mr.  Cockburn.  No  trouble  has  since  occurred, 
but  the  situation  is  not  viewed  without  apprehension. 

'I'he  intervention  of  the  British  consul  in  November 
last,  when  .Mr.  Cockburn  was  actually  mobbed,  and  when 
the  recent  troubles  began,  was  insufficient  to  prevent  the 
continued  serious  growth  of  popular  hostility,  notwith- 
stamling  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  officials  placarded 
notices  everywhere  warning  the  people  against  any  attack 
upon  or  interference  with  foreigners. 

A terrible  holocaust  occurred  in  a village  near  Canton, 
ill  .January.  In  revenge  for  being  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
at  robbing  a theater,  some  brigands  the  following  niglit 
.set  lire  to  the  building  while  it  was  crowded.  Hushing 
from  the  burning  building,  the  people  found  the  streets 
blocked  by  an  excited  crowd,  and  took  refuge  in  a neigh- 
boring temple.  This,  however,  caught  tire,  and  in  its  de- 
struction over  1,000  lives  W’ere  lost,  including  those  burned 
in  the  theater,  'flic  fire  sjiread  to  the  houses  of  the  vil- 
lage, 300  of  which  were  destroyed. 

JAPAN. 

^11 K confusion  characteristic  of  the  political  situation  in 

.laiian  for  some  time  past,  has  been  cleared  for  a time 
at  least.  About  March  1,  a compromise  was  reached  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  lower  house  of  the  diet. 
'I'liis  result,  it  is  announced  was  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  tlie  emperor.  'I'lie  budget  committee  had  de- 
manded reductions  in  the  government  estimates,  to  which 
the  ministry  had  refused  to  assent.  Convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  the  efficiency  of  the  navy,  it  is  said 
that  the  einjieror  devoted  #300,000  from  his  own  income 
for  that  purpose,  ordering,  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  object,  that  the  salaries  of  government  officials  be 
reduced  ten  per  cent.  As  a result  of  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  eniiieror,  an  understanding  was  reached  be- 
tween the  two  parties  in  the  diet,  the  ministry  assenting 
to  a reduction  of  certain  items  in  the  budget. 
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The  discussion  of  treaty  revision  lia.s  aceonlingly  l>een 
resumed.  ,\n  aildress  to  the  throne  on  the  niattei'  has 
been  brought  forward  in  the  lower  lionse  hy  depnties  who 
favor  the  following  projarsitions: 

‘•Tb»t  the  principle  of  extra  territoriality,  wberehy  the  sulijectsof 
western  powers  are  exempted  by  treaty  from  .lapaneM'  iiiriMliction, 
and  are  amenable  only  to  consular  courts,  sliall  lx-  alolisbed.  that 
Japan  shall  be  released  from  the  treaty  restrictions  which  at  present 
deprive  ber  of  inilependence  in  the  mutter  of  the  customs  tariff,  that 
foreigners  sliall  lie  excluded  from  the  coasting  trade;  that  mixed  resi- 
dence shall  Ire  generally  sanctioned  for  foreigners,  except  at  Hok- 
kaido and  Okinawa  in  the  Lo<>  Choo  arrhii>elago,  where  the  right 
shall  be  re*tricled  to  a certain  area;  that  foreign  residence  shall  be 
prohibited  in  the  other  islands,  and  that  foreigners  shall  be  pre 
rluded  from  pos.sessing  land,  mines,  railways,  shipbuilding  works, 
and  docks.” 

The  past  wintei  in  J:ipan  was  marked  by  unusual 
depths  of  snow,  some  villages  in  the  remote  country  dis- 
tricl-s  being  quite  inaecessiltle. 

ArSTRALASIA. 

The  Financial  Cri.'^is. — At  tlie  emi  of  .March,  Aus- 
tralia had  reached  the  verge  of  that  tinancial  crisis  toward 
wliich  she  has  long  been  drifting.  Her  hanking  business 
has  been  inflatetl  in  a manner  utterly  out  of  proportion  to 
her  industrial  and  commercial  growth.  Site  has  now 
banks,  which  do  a business  that  could  be  managed 
by  7<K).  The  resulting  comjietition  reduces  tlie  margin  of 
profit  for  these  institutions  toa  minimum,  and  prompts  to 
greater  inflation.  From  1880  to  1801,  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  with  other  countries  increased  froni  ?sl53.750,(X)0 
to  ^*22t),000,(M)0,  or  alioiit  43  per  cent;  wliilc  in  the  .same 
time  the  hank  advances  incrcii.sed  from  000,000  to 
^705,(KX).000,  or  about  143  per  cent.  In  1880,  tlie  Aus- 
tralian banks  conducted  Imsiness  witliout  borrowing  from 
England;  in  180iJ,  tlieir  loans  in  England  amounted  to 
#'il5.(X)0,(K)0. 

Exhaustless  tliougli  tlie  iindevelojied  natural  resources 
of  .Australia  may  be.  they  are  not  always  an  available  se- 
curity u])on  which  to  obtain  advances  in  the  money  mark- 
ets of  the  world;  and  when  dejmsits  come  to  he  withdrawn, 
as  they  have  Ixien  verv  largely  within  the  jiast  two  years 
owing  to  shaken  confidence,  it  is  not  strange  to  hear  of.  in- 
superable embarrassment.  In  Victoria,  in  \ew  South 
Wales,  in  Queensland,  and  elsewhere,  the  e.xtremely  crit- 
ical cburnotcr  of  the  situation  is  felt. 

.1  cabinet  change  occurred  in  Victoria  about  Eebrii- 
arv  I.  Mr.  J-  K*  I’att«i^on  succeeding  as  premier  .Mr. 

\ol. 
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Shiels,  who  rcsipiiwl  aftor  the  passjige  of  a vote  of  no  eon- 
fidenee  based  on  his  financial  fiolicy.  'I’he  new  premier 
estimates  the  deficit  in  the  coming  budget  at  £l,!>(K),00(t, 
which  he  ho{)C8  to  meet  to  some  extent  by  rigorous  re- 
trenchment. 

In  New  South  Wales,  much  more  drastic  measures  have 
l)een  ))roposed  by  Premier  Sir  George  R.  Dibbs,  whose 
jrolicy  is  to  employ  the  double  weapon  of  cutting  down  ex- 
irenditure  and  increasing  taxation.  'J’he  premier  has  re- 
cently been  oldiged  to  resort  to  the  bankruiitcy  court 
owing  to  the  ditticulty  of  realizing  in  the  present  period  of 
de])ression.  lie  resigned  his  seat,  but  has  been  re-elected 
without  opposition.  His  liabilities  are  i'ltt.OOO;  assets. 
£a.5.00(). 

Qlieeiislaiul  Division. — The  ministry  of  Sir  Samuel 
Gritiith  resigned  in  the  early  part  of  .March,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  a cabinet  under  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith. 
The  northern  and  central  jiortions  of  the  colony  are 
urgently  pressing  for  separate  organization.  In  F'ebruary 
a deputation  waited  upon  Lord  Itipon,  the  imperial  colon- 
ial secretary,  to  induce  the  home  government  to  act  in  the 
matter.  'I'hey  asked  for  a division  of  the  colony  into 
three  |)ortioiis— north,  central,  and  south— each  with  a 
separate  legislature  and  the  privileges  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. Jt  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
yielded  an  assent  to  the  principle  involved;  but  the  com- 
promise bill  voted  by  the  assembly,  which  had  received 
only  lukewarm  support  from  the  north  and  center,  was 
decisively  thrown  out  by  the  legislative  council. 

In  rejtly  to  the  ileputation.  Lord  Hipon  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  best  to  submit  the  matter  again  to  the  test  of 
public  opinion  at  the  coming  general  election,  before  tak- 
ing any  decisive  step. 

(Queensland  has  an  area  of  008,224  square  miles,  against 
8T.H84  in  \'ictoria  and  liOli.Ka  in  .New  South  Wales.  It 
is  about  as  large  as  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  together. 
Its  cajiital.  Mrisbane,  is  as  far  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  colony  as  London  is  from  Gibraltar;  and  the  voyago 
between  these  two  points  takes  as  long  as  that  from  London 
to  C'a[)e  Town.  The  south  has  forty-five  representatives 
in  the  legislature;  the  north,  sixteen;  and  the  center  only 
eleven;  whereas,  of  the  total  export  trade  of  (Queensland, 
which,  in  1S‘.I2.  amounted  to  t'<i.H!ll),8(l4,  t’2,(i2t>,222  went 
from  the  north.  C2.2;t2.44(i  from  the  center,  and  only 
t‘2.0.‘{2, 1 ltd  from  the  south.  The  north  and  center  claim 
that  the  south  is  indilTercnt  to  the  wants  and  ignorant  of 
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the  ref|uirements  of  the  more  northerly  portions  of  the 
colony. 

Disastrous  Floods. — During  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary. disastrous  floods,  caused  by  unusually  heavy  rains, 
visited  Hrisbane  and  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers  emptying 
into  the  .sea  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Queensland,  be- 
tween the  capital  and  Rockhampton.  They  affectcil  an 
area  420  miles  in  length  and  over  100  in  breadth,  in  the 
most  densely  j»o)»iilatcd  part  of  the  colony.  The  loss  of 
life  is  not  yet  fully  known:  but  twenty-two  jtersons  perished 
at  Ipswich.  'I'he  principal  streets  of  Brisbane  were  flooded 
to  a (lej)tb  of  thirty  feet;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  suburbs 
the  water  stood  si.xty  feet  deep.  Over  (iOO  houses  were  de- 
molished. and  thousands  of  people  rendered  homeless. 
The  toUtl  damage  to  proj)crty  is  estimated  at  i^l.i.OOO.OOO. 
Lirpe  relief  fuiuls  have  been  subscribed  in  all  the  .Aus- 
tralian colonics  and  in  Kngland.  .V  large  area  in  the 
mining  districts  of  New  .South  Wales  was  also  flooiled  early 
ill  .March. 

Australasian  Federation. — The  assembly  of  Xew 
South  M ales  in  .lanuary  ultimately  adopted  a resolution 
favoring  the  main  jirinciple  of  intercolonial  federation  as 
endsxlied  in  the  draft  bill  of  the  convention  which  met  in 
Sydney  in  .March,  IHtU.  'rowan!  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  same  principle  was  also  favored  by  a resolution  pa.ssed 
at  a se.ssion  of  tlie  federal  council  of  .Australasia,  at  which 
were  represen Uitives  from  A’ictoria.  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
ami  West  .Australia. 

.MALAYSIA. 

Tii  K situation  of  the  .American  missionaries,  about  four- 
teen in  number,  on  the  .Marshall  Islands,  is  said  to  be 
precarious.  'I’he  jnincipal  commercial  product  of  the 
group  is  copra,  the  trade  in  which  is  controlleii  by  the 
(ierinans.  who  are  hostile  to  the  .\inericans,  it  is  alleged, 
on  account  of  the  independence  of  the  latter.  .According 
to  advices  from  .Jalnit,  llie  chief  city  of  the  i.slands,  the 
tierman  commis-sioner.  .Major  Schmidt,  contemjilates  dc- 
pirting  all  the  .American  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  native 
teachers  they  have  educated. 

On  the  last  day  of  .Mandi.  a destructive  fire  swept  awav 
a large  part  of  Alanila.  the  (diief  town  of  the  I’bilippinc 
islands. 

SAMOA. 

B\  |(  KS  from  these  islands  indicate  a ]>cacefnl  state  of 
affairs,  which,  however,  is  threatened  by  the  di.seon- 
leiit  of  the  natives  with  the  linanciai  policy  of  the  govern- 
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nient.  iiiuf  their  refusal  to  jmy  Uixes  to  swell  the  inadequate 

revenues. 

AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

ipiIE  quarter  has  furnished  an  important  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  hydrography  of  Central  Africa.  A.> 
a result  of  the  Helarian  expmrations  in  the  Kongo  region, 
a <tiiect  waterway  has  been  discovered  between  I.arke  Tan- 
ganyika and  the  Kongo  river.  The  Lnkuga  river,  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  has  been  found  to  join  tbe  Lualahi 
river,  a tributary  of  the  Kongo.  The  point  of  junctionof 
these  headwaters  of  the  Kongo  had  never  been  located; 
and  this  discovery  has  now  solved  an  interesting  geograpli- 
ical  question — as  to  where  the  true  Kongo  begins. 

Me  have  recently  had  also  an  important  contribution 
to  tbe  historv  of  speculation  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
From  investigations  in  the  valley  of  the  Kagera  river  and 
tbe  countrv  lying  between  that  stream  and  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. Dr.  Baumann  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
real  sources  of  the  Nile  are  located  in  the  watershed  formed 
by  the  .Mountains  of  the  .Moon.  To  this  location  Ilr. 
Baumann  traced  the  Kagera  river;  and.  if  this  stream  is 
acknowletlged  to  be  the  chief  feeder  of  the  \’ietoria  Ny- 
auza,  it  follows,  he  argues,  that  its  headwaters,  which  lie 
within  the  boundaries  of  (!ermaii  Fast  .Africa,  must  be 
also  those  of  the  Nile.  Dr.  Baumann's  conclusions,  of 
«-ourse.  await  the  confirmation  of  more  extended  restnirch. 

The  reputation  for  intrepidity  which  ■I’ccent  French  ei- 
jilorers  in  .Africa  have  ac(|uired  seems  to  be  fully  main- 
tained bv  M.  Maistre,  who,  with  live  companions,  set  out 
in  .Inly  last  year,  to  follow  up  the  work  l>egun  by  the  late 
.M.  Craui|K‘i.  He  has  explored  the  region  between  Lake 
Tchad  and  the  Kongo  basin,  a large  part  of  which  ha? 
heretofore  lieen  an  utterly  unknown  country. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  HAHOMEV. 

JX  spite  of  the  .series  of  victories  won  l>y  (Jeneral  Dmld.s. 

the  Fnmch  commander,  over  the  lirave  but  misguided 
troops  of  King  Behanzin.  the  situation  of  the  French 
forces  in  the  northern  parts  of  Dahomey  is  not  yet  seenre. 
The  Baris  government  has  a|)proved  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  (Jeneral  Dodds,  that  the  wliole  of  the  coast  line, 
including  the  townsof  Whydah.  (Irand  Bopo.  and  Kotonou. 
should  be  annexed  by  France;  and  the  coast  towns  have 
already  iH-en  taken  over.  The  organization  of  the  (‘ountrv 
is  progre.ssing.  and  commerce  is  reviving;  but  the  situation 
around  .Aboiney,  where  the  natives  are  .said  to  still  cherish 
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tlie  thoiifilit  of  Ik'liiiiiziii's  return,  rer|uires  tliat  active  mil- 
itary meii-siires  shall  still  he  kept  up. 

becrees  have  Injeii  issued  by  (Jeiieral  Dodds,  e.\jK‘lliu2; 
from  Dalioiuey  four  (ierman  traders  who  are  charged 
with  having  sold  hOO  rifles  and  2(M»,00()  cartridges  to  King 
Kehauzin,  and  also  onlering,  on  a siinilar  ciiarge,  the  clos- 
ing of  a warehouse  at  Whydah  belonging  to  a Hamburg 
linn. 

NORTH  AFRK  A. 

'pilK  French  have  already  s]K‘ut  .some  «H>.000.000  with  a 
view  to  convert  the  [wrt  of  Bizerta.  in  Tunis,  into  a 
great  naval  and  military  stronghold.  Bizerta  is  located 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Carthage,  and  is  imjwrt- 
aut  from  a strategic  ])oint  of  view,  as  it  is  ejisily  reacheil 
from  the  Sicilian  coast  and  from  Malta.  Its  conversion 
into  an  almost  impregnable  stronghold  will  probably  neces- 
sitate a iiKKlification  of  the  i)lans  of  (ireat  Britain  and 
Italy  regarding  their  .Mediterranean  stations.  It  is  not 
surnrising.  therefore,  to  learn  that  the  Italian  ambassador 
at  Paris,  who  is  publicly  indor.seil  l)y  his  German  and 
Austrian  colleagues,  has  made  elTorts  to  induce  France  to 
alter  her  present  lines  of  action. 

The  notice  servetl  by  the  French  government  last  year 
on  the  missionaries  of  the  North  .\frican  missions  to  the 
effect  that  they  must  leave  Algeria,  has  recently  been  re- 
newed, ainl  Lord  Uo.st'bery  has  signified  to  the  mission- 
aries that  they  have  no  alternatives  but  to  withdraw  or  to 
take  the  risk  of  remaining  without  the  continued  i>rotec- 
tion  of  the  British  government. 

While  JI.  Benatreil.  of  the  American  consulate  at 
Tangier,  was  recently  traveling  from  Fez  to  Lanache,  ho 
was  attacked  by  armed  robbers,  but  bis  escort  drove  them 
away.  He  has  been  indemnified  by  the  Moorish  sultan 
with  the  payment  of 

THE  KONGO  FREE  STATE. 

THE  Arab  revolt  which  broke  out  last  summer,  and 
which  threatened  to  become  general  in  the  Kongo  Free 
State,  has  been  practically  crushed  as  a result  of  an  im- 
jKirtant  victory  won  by  Lieutenant  Dhanis,  commander 
of  the  state  troops,  in  the  region  between  the  Sankuru  and 
the  Loniani.  The  rebel  leaders.  .Moharra  and  Sefn,  the 
latter  a son  of  Tippoo  Tib,  assumed  a doubly  hostile  atti- 
tude after  the  massacre  of  the  Hodister  e.xpedition.  Their 
forces  numbered  about  10,000.  Lieutenant  Dhanis.  with 
much  fewer  but  better  di.sciplined  men,  attacked  the 
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Anil)s,  iiiul,  in  a saii£;ninarv  liattli^  lastin^r  scvoral  li<>iii>. 
iiitlictcil  ui»(jii  llu'in  a dei-isivt*  ik-fnal. 

EAST  AFKiri. 

AVHAT  might  have  led  to  serious  eomi)lieation8  in  East 
Africa,  was  recently  averted  through  the  watchful- 
ness and  promptness  of  .Mr.  Kennell  Rodd,  the  llritisli 
agent  and  consnl-general  at  Zanzibar,  acting  in  the  jdacc 
of  Sir  (ierald  Portal,  now  on  a mission  to  Uganda.  .\li 
1h‘Ii  Said,  the  sulhni  of  Zanzibar,  died  about  !S  o’clock  on 
the  evening  of  March  5.  Kalid  Harghash,  a younger  son 
of  the  late  snltaii,  had  already  made  preparations  to  install 
himself  in  the  place  of  his  father.  (Jaining  entrance  to 
the  palace,  he  barred  the  doors,  and  maile  ready  to  defend 
himself.  However,  within  tifteen  minutes  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  snltan’s  death,  a force  of  men  from 
the  Hritish  war-shij>s  I'hiUimel  and  Jilainlif,  was  di-awn  up 
in  front  of  tlie  palace;  ainl  in  answer  to  a peremptory  de- 
mand that  the  palace  doors  be  opened.  Kalid  conclndetl  to 
yield.  He  was  promjHly  removed  under  guard,  and 
Hameil  ben  Thwain,  who  had  been  recognized  by  the 
Hritish  as  heir  apparent,  was  proclaimed  sultan.  He  is 
a neplnov  of  the  late  ruler. 

.Many  of  the  natives  were  in  sympathy  with  Kalid. 
owing  to  the  British  opposition  to  slavery;  but  the  crowds 
who  had  gathered  around  the  palace  and  threatened  dis- 
turbance were  held  in  check  by  the  arrival  of  British 
troops,  while  the  native  jtolice,  under  command  of  British 
otlicers.  kept  order  in  the  native  quarter  of  the  city. 
Peace  was  tlins  maintained  without  a break,  all  danger  of 
disturbance  being  over  by  midnight.  The  position  of 
the  new  ruler  is  dailv  strengthened  by  accessions  of  natives 
who  come  to  swear  allegiance. 

The  influence  of  the  (lermans  in  East  Africa  has  lH?en 
materially  strengthened  by  an  important  \ ictory  over  the 
hostile  natives  at  I'niangwira. 

The  slave  traffic,  with  its  horrors  of  rapine  and  mas- 
sjicre,  still  continues  in  the  region  west  of  J,ake  Xyass;*. 
The  English  and  Uermans,  however,  arc  beginning  to  co- 
operate for  its  stippre.ssion  in  a way  which  it  is  hoped  w ill 
be  elTectual.  .Major  Wissmann  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
on  Lake  Xyassii  and  to  turn  over  to  the  imperial  adminis- 
tration, the  steamer  intended  for  transportation  to  la'.ke 
Tanganyika.  The  English  goxernment  has,  however, 
granted  a site  for  a (lerman  station  at  the  lower  enil  of 
Lake  Nyas.sa;  and  a fortified  harbor  is  to  be  constructed  at 
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the  nortliern  oinl.  in  (lennan  territory.  Witli  the  aid  of  a 
few  vessel.s.  a re>;nlar  eommimieation  will  Ite  eKtahii.slied 
between  Lake  Xyassii  and  the  niontli.s  of  the  Zanihe.si, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  etfective  operations  against 
the  slave  traffic. 

On  Febriiarv  'i'i,  a hurricane  swept  over  the  east  coast 
of  Madagascar,  causing  great  destruction  of  jtroiH'rtv  and 
loss  of  life.  In  'I’aniatave,  twenty-two  of  tlie  best^niild- 
ings.  including  the  Hritish  consulate,  were  wrecked.  The 
French  ship  .l.'vtwo  and  nine  other  vessels  foundered  ii\ 
the  harbor. 

SOI  TH  AKRIOA. 

question  of  re.'ijMtnsible  government  for  Natal  has 
at  last  been  practically  decided.  'I'he  result  of  the  elec- 
tions for  the  two  seats  in  Newcastle,  which  were  vacant 
at  the  close  of  Itvttii,  was  the  return  of  two  members  favor- 
ing responsible  government,  giving  the  party  of  that 
policy  a majority'  of  four  in  the  legislative  council.  After 
the  return  of  Sir  Charles  .Mitchell,  the  governor  of  Natal, 
who  has  been  summoned  to  England  by  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, the  Viill  establishing  responsible  government,  which 
has  already  been  approved  by  the  home  authorities,  will 
lie  proceeifed  with. 

In  spite  of  the  strenuous  oj)i>osition  of  the  anti-Hocr 
element  in  the  Transvaal,  President  Kruger  has  been  re- 
electeii  by  a majority  of  nearly  one  thousand  votes. 

KER(U'ELE>  LAM). 

W HEN  the  commander  of  the  French  transport  sliip 
f/Eim-,  on  January  3 last,  was  about  to  take  formal 
jHjssession  of  Kerguelen  Land  in  the  name  of  France,  he 
was  nincli  surprised  to  find  in  the  inlet  called  Port  (iazelle, 
a little  American  schooner  whose  captain  saluted  the  new 
comer  by  hoisting  the  United  States  flag.  The  schooner  was 
the  Francys  Alhjn ; and  her  captain,  Joseph  Fuller.  'I’o  the 
Frenchmen  the  sclnKiner  and  her  commander  were  “like 
old  acquaintance,”  for  they  had  read  their  names  in  a 
Tom-Awe,  Le  Fond (I’un  Can r,  which  enjoyed  some  popu- 
larity in  France  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  story  was 
based  on  a narrative  of  shipwreck  and  of  thirteen  mariners 
cast  ashore  on  one  of  the  C'rozets.  Intelligence  of  the 
"traits  in  which  those  mariners  were,  having  been  carried 
to  Europe,  French  and  Finglish  war  vessels  visited  the 
Prozets  to  bring  relief.  There  they  fell  in  with  the  Yan- 
kee .ikipper  and  his  schooner,  and  the  romantic  story  of 
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his  enterprises  in  those  tleserteil  seas.  'I'liis  material  was 
then  worKed  up  l)V  a KreiKdi  story  teller. 

Krr^'uelen  IjiiuI  is  iiii  island  in  llie  Indian  Ocean,  soutUea-st  of 
Africa  in  latitude  .'SI  S..  loiaptiide  70  K.,  on  the  edjire  of  the  Ant- 

arctic s«'as.  It  is  alxMit  100  inile.s  lon^.  and  Ls  u1m>  known  as  Desola- 
tinn  Island. 

S<  IKN(  E. 

])lienoniena  of  extraordinarily  high  and  low  tem- 
peratures constitute  the  field  of  jthysical  research  now 
receiving  most  attention. 

Solid  Air  and  Li<|iiid  Oxygen. — By  a series  of  ex- 
]ierinients  ti|ion  matter  at  low  leinjKTatnres,  given  before 
tlie  Rovid  Institute  of  Lomlon,  Eng.,  and  the  Royal  .Soci- 
ety of  England,  I’rofe.s.sor  Pewar  has  openetl  ui)  the  most 
interesting  <|iiestions,  to  whioli,  however,  none  but  provis- 
ional answers  can  lie  given  in  the  pre.scnt  .state  of  oiir 
knowledge.  By  simple  withdrawal  of  heat,  without  any 
otherclmnge  in  conditions,  he  has  snccecilcd  not  only  in 
lianefying  air,  but  in  freezing  it  into  a clear,  transparent 
solid.  But,  inasmneh  as  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
solidify  oxygen  (he  has  lif|iielied  it),  the  precise  nature  of 
the  solid  air  is  somewhat  dmilitfnl.  It  may  possibly  lx; 
.solidified  nitrogen  with  an  admixture  of  liipiid  oxygen; 
for,  while  nitrogen  can  easily  be  frozen,  oxygen,  unlike 
other  gases,  resists  the  cold  produced  by  its  own  eva|)ora- 
tion  under  the  air-|iumi). 

At  these  low  temperatures,  chemical  properties  seem 
to  be  in  abeyance.  Oxygen  loses  the  ]iower  of  snjiporting 
combustion,  or  of  condiining  even  with  such  substances 
as  plio.siihorus  and  sodium.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
physical  properties  remain,  or  are  even  reinforced.  Liquid 
oxygen  has  a very  high  magnetic  quality,  and  offers  u 
liigli  resistance  to  the  pas.sage  of  the  electric  spark.  The 
element  also  retains  its  peculiar  optical  properties  as  shown 
hv  the  very  dense  and  well  defined  iiands  in  the  spectrum, 
iiorcover,  although  in  ordinary  conditions  it  has  no  ineas- 
nrable  power  of  absorbing  heat,  yet  at  low  temperatures 
its  thermal  absorptive  power  is  manifest,  going  to  show 
that  it  must  play  a large  part  in  absorbing  and  distrib- 
uting the  solar  energy  entering  our  atinosjihere,  a func- 
tion heretofore  supposed  to  belong  only  to  watery  vapor. 
Another  peculiar  discovery  is  that  while  nitrogen  is  not 
magnetic,  yet  a magnet  will  not  suck  the  liquefied  oxygen 
out  of  liquefied  air. 

Professor  Dewar  has  also  found  that  pure  metals  in- 
crease in  conductive  power  at  very  low  temperatures,  in 
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suih  a way  that  all  t«.Mn|K-i-atiirc  curves,  if  extciulctl,  would 
{wss  through  the  absolute  zero  of  teinpcraturc;  while  iioii- 
melaUic  iKnlies,  on  the  other  haiul,  show  ii  decreasing  eon - 
duetivity  with  decreasing  tenijMirature.  This,  he  points 
out.  suggests  a method  of  determining  the  purity  of 
metals.  Itec-ause,  with  tlie  slightest  impurity,  the  curves 
will  not  piiss  through  the  absolute  zero  as  alwve. 

Artinrial  Diamonds. — The  scientific  world  will  watch 
with  interest  the  application  of  discoveries  recently  made 
by  the  young  French  xnranl,  Henri  Moissan.  On  Febru- 
ary ti,  liefore  the  Atmleiiiie  dex  Scienrcx  in  Paris,  he  read 
a paper  claiming  that  by  means  of  his  recently  invented 
electrical  furnace,  capable  of  generating  the  extraordinar- 
ily high  tem|)erature  of  3,(HX>  C.,  he  is  able  to  manu- 
facture the  diamond.  The  method  is  based  ujani  the 
capacity  of  iron  at  high  temperatures  for  absorbing  carbon. 
By  the  cooling  of  the  carbonized  mass  under  exceptional 
preasure,  a portion  of  the  carbon  was  separated  in  the 
form  of  crystals,  part  of  which  proved  to  be  grajdiite  and 
piart  black  diamonds.  At  the  same  time  translucent  par- 
ticles were  formed,  which  stood  all  the  tests  of  the  dia- 
mond. The  e.\j)erimcnts  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of 
(lianionds  found  in  meteoric  iron,  and  upon  various  geo- 
logical problems;  and  also  go  to  show  that  in  steel  and 
cast-iron  the  carbon  is  not  simply  dilTused  through  the 
iron,  but  enters  with  it  into  some  sort  of  combination 
intermediate  between  chemical  union  and  physical  mixture. 
M.  Moissan  has  not  yet  been  able  to  manufacture  dia- 
monds of  any  commercial  value  as  jewels. 

By  use  of  his  electrical  furnace,  M.  Moissan  is  able  to 
obtain  masses  of  uranium,  chromium,  and  manganese 
with  great  quickness,  whereas  the  ordinary  reduction 
processes  require  a long  time.  His  experiments  indicate 
that  the  use  of  higher  temperatures  which  can  be  devel- 
oped by  a dynamo-electric  machine  o|)cmted  by  natural 
water  jx)wer,  will  become  an  important  feature  of  the  art 
of  metallurgy. 

The  Telautograph. — After  some  six  years  of  thought- 
ful application,  Profes.sor  Klisha  (fray  has  added  to  his 
record  of  important  inventions  an  instrument  the  possi- 
ble developments  of  which  rival  those  of  the  tclegraj)h  and 
telephone.  It  is  known  as  the  telautograph.  By  its  use, 
whatever  is  written  or  drawn  by  the  o|X!rator  upon  a sheet 
of  paper  connected  with  the  receiver  is  reproduced  with 
marvelous  fidelity  by  an  automatic  jien  upon  a similar 
sheet  at  the  other  end  of  the  circuit,  'i'he  instrument  has 
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l)c(>n  siiccessfiilly  tf.stfil  in  N’fw  York  uinl  (')iiw»f;o.  Some 
|(Mi  |iiit(‘nts  have  already  lat-ii  taken  out.  and  1,(M)0  ma- 
ehities  are  in  course  of  const  ruction. 

'I'lie  teliiutoerapli  is  based  on  tlie  familiar  geometric 
priueiple  that  any  ])lain  curve  may  be  decomposed  into 
component  parts  along  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  a principle  made  use  of  in  the  patitograph.  The 
]>eucil  in  the  operator's  hand  is  placed  at  the  junction  of 
two  silk  t*lireads  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These’ 
threads  are  wound  u]ion  drums,  which  are  rotated  back- 
ward and  f(»rward  as  the  ])encil  moves.  An  arm  is  attached 
to  each  drum,  which,  by  sweeping  over  a series  of  electri- 
cal contacts,  sends  a series  of  currents  along  the  circuit. 
When  the  motion  of  the  drum  is  reversed,  the  current  is 
also  reversed.  At  the  receiving  end  of  the  circuit,  there 
arc  gear-wheels  whose  movements  are  regulated  by  the 
electric  cnrrent.s,  and  govern  the  motion  of  the  arm  car- 
rying tlie  transcribing  pen. 

Arctic  Exploration. — Preparations  are  being  made 
for  at  least  three  .Arctic  e.\]H’ditions — Lieutenant  iVary's. 
I»r.  .Nansen’s,  and  .Mr.  Frederick  Jackson's. 

In  Febrtuiry  the  Geogra|diical  (’lub  of  Philadelphia. 
Penn.,  promised  to  Lieutenant  K.  K.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  finan- 
cial support  in  his  proposed  .seemnd  expedition.  In  con- 
sideration of  a subveiitictn  of  ^.S.tKM)  or  ^00,000  the  ex- 
plorer is  to  turn  over  to  the  club  whatever  collections  of 
scientific  value  he  may  make.  'I'he  base  of  operations  will 
he  a camp  iti  north  (iieenland,  a little  east  of  McOormick 
bay.  Hefore  the  \N  inter  night  {)uts  an  end  to  field  sle<l- 
ding.  a party  will  be  sent  out  to  the  northeast,  to  make  a 
caelie  of  stores  at  the  most  distant  point  they  can  safely 
reach  on  the  inland  ice.  In  the  meantime  the  remainder 
of  the  ))arty  at  headtpiarters,  after  erecting  a house  will  lx; 
ciigiiged  in  the  chase.  Ijicntenaut  Peary's  lectures  given 
throughout  the  <’ountry  have  been  very  successful  in  a 
financial  sen.se. 

Hr.  Nansen's  ve.s.sel,  the  Frum  (Norwegian  for  For- 
irnrd).  has  been  built  after  the  explorer's  }dans.  She  is 
101  feet  long,  3J  feet  wide,  pointed  at  both  ends,  with 
rounded  sides  ami  a compaiatively  fiat  bottom.  Her  sides 
are  from  2.''  to  J'-i  inches  thick,  strong  enough,  in  Dr. 
Nansen’s  o|iinion.  to  cause  the  vessel  to  be  lifted  up  out  of 
danger  by  the  ice  in  case  of  a crush.  The  party  will  con- 
sist of  twelve  men,  equippeil  for  a five  years’  stay  in  the 
north.  Entering  the  Art^tic  ocean  by  tlie  Kara  sea,  the 
Frtnii  will  be  committed  to  the  drift  of  the  Arctic  cur- 
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rfints,  which,  it  is  thought  t>y  Ur.  Nansen,  will  carry 
her  from  the  SilH'rian  coa.st  acro,<.-<  the  ajH-x  of  the  |>oIar 
sea  to  tlreeuhunl. 

Mr.  .Tiu-ksou's  i.s  a British  ex|H*ililion,  though  pat- 
teruetl  after  lines  laid  down  by  Commodore  Melville,  of 
the  Jemtueffe  expedition.  The  plan  i.s  to  set  out  from 
Caiw  Flora  at  the  .sonther.i  extremity  of  Franz, Josef  Land, 
and  to  proceed  thence  a.s  far  north  as  (vossihle,  either  over- 
land or  putting  up  Austria  sound,  alwajs  keeping  a line 
of  retreat  open  by  esUUjli.siiing  a chain  of  well  stocked 
de\»ots. 

.\stroilomy.— On  the  night  of  January  If),  Professor 
Itaruard  of  the  Lick  observatory  ob.served  an  unusual 
phenomenon  in  connection  with  the  receding  Holmes’ 
comet,  namely,  a remarkable  revival  in  its  brilliancy — 
the  first  instance  on  record  where  a comet  has  revivwi  in 
brightness  after  receding  so  far  from  jx-rihelion. 

LITERATURE. 

the  greatest  of  modern  Italian  poets,  the  singer,  who. 

in  its  literary  revival,  “occupies  without  a formal  cor- 
onation the  {w.sition  of  poet  laureate  of  Italy,”  has  just  had 
liis  tir.st  introduction  to  English  readers.  In  his  tnins- 
hition  of  the  Porms  of  (liosne  Curdturi,  Frank  .Sewall 
has  given  the  north  an  Insight  into  the  spirit  of  that  apos- 
tle of  cliLssical  realism,  whom  many  critics  declare  to 
U-  the  foremost  living  Euro|>ean  {wet.  Although  the 
music  and  beauty  of  the  Itidian  are  misusing,  we  have  fully 
mirroretl  beneath  our  view  Carducci’s  sensuous  svinputhy 
with  nature  and  his  pagan  repudiation  of  Ohristian 
ideals. 

The  poetry  of  a much  more  remote  land  has  been  sung 
in  our  cars.  The  singer  is  English,  but  his  theme,  its 
noble  pathos  and  tender  charm,  breathe  of  the  sun-lit 
empire  of  .Japan.  Sir  Eilwin  .\rnold  has  pictured  in  a 
drama  of  four  acts,  the  gentle  Adzmna,  the  Japanese 
wife,  who.se  sorrowful  story  is  told  in  the  old  legend. 
Poi.soncd  by  Sakamune.  the  lago  of  the  play,  her  husband 
lK.‘lieves  her  unfaithful.  In  her  grief,  she  pretends  to  con- 
nive at  his  murder,  but  receives  the  fatal  fdow  in  her  own 
breast. 

Another  tragedy,  not  meant  to  l>o  acted,  is  told  by  Dr. 
S.  Weir  .Mitchell  as  ATragedif  of  the  Sou.  It  is  the  strange 
tale  of  Thomas  Doughty’s  mutiny  against  the  lion-hearted 
Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  waters  of  the  new  world. 

The  .same  poet  has  given  us  a colIc' tion  of  his  shorter 
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vcrs«'  iiiuler  tJic  title  of  The.  Mother,  and  Other  /'ofv//'. 
The  distressed  mother,  howed  over  tlie  deathbeil  of  her 
little  one,  finds  that  “ Where  pain  is,  God  is  near.” 

William  Watson’s  Poein.s,  including  his  Bvronic  work. 
The  Eloping. inyeh,  have  been  presented  within  the  covers 
of  one  volume,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  a coinpre- 
hensive  criticism  of  the  brilliant  young  poet.  The  intel- 
lectual flavor  predominates  throughout.  He  i.s  seen  to  lie 
the  poet  of  culture  rather  than  of  inspiration,  hindered 
from  the  loftiest  flights  by  self-consciousness. 

The  quarter  has  been  fertile  of  much  graceful  iwetry  of 
the  minor  clas.s.  Among  the  many  offerings  of  verse  have 
been  Edith  .M.  Thomas’  Fair  Shadow  Land;  Maurice 
Francis  Egan’s  Songs  and  Sonnets;  llichard  Hovey  s 
elegiac  poem  Seaward,  on  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Parson 
death;  Dr.  Parson's  jrostluimous  translation  of  Dante,  left 
in  an  unfinished  state;  Eugene  Field’s  clever  Seiond 
Hook  of  J'erse;  and  The  Song  of  the  Anaenf  People,  a 
noble  ])oem  of  the  Zuflis  and  .Moki,  by  Edna  Dean  Proc- 
tor, with  introduction  by  Professor  .John  Fiske.  and 
commentary  by  Frank  H.  Cushing. 

The  flood  of  novels  has  not  subsided;  and  a new  nov- 
elist, but  an  old  friend,  tries  his  hand.  In  The  Secret  of 
.Vanisse,  Edmund  Gosse  has  ilelightfully  evoked  the  six- 
teenth century  from  the  shailes  of  the  past.  The  romance 
concerns  itself  with  the  fantastic  musical  skeleton  in- 
vented by  a voung  sculptor,  his  love  for  Rosalie,  and  his 
adventure  with  the  boastful  trumpeter. 

A love  much  more  tragic  is  that  of  the  seaman  Ruggi- 
ero in  F.  Marion  Crawford’s  Children  of  the  King,  the 
Calabrians  of  Sorrento.  Learning  that  his  love  had  been 
entrapped  by  a dissolute  nobleman,  in  his  despair  Ruggi- 
ero drowns  both  himself  and  his  master. 

The  inevitable  influence  of  “ herislity,”  the  destiny  of 
individuality,  has  been  mournfully  enforced  by  Paul 
Bourget  in  his  powerful  Cosniopolis,  and  by  Giant  Allen 
ill  his  less  striking  but  interesting  story  of  the  young 
bookseller’s  assistant  who  believetl  himself  to  be  of  blood 
Ilogal.  M.  Bourget  is  the  leading  French  exjionent  of 
ideas  diametrically  ojiposite  to  the  realism  of  .M.  Zola. 
The  stiid^’  of  the  soul  is  better  than  the  study  of  the  outer 
show  of  life,  and  Cosniopolis  has  for  its  theme  an  analysis 
of  the  inlliieiice  of  race  upon  the  morals  of  cosmopolitan 
society. 

,-Vristide  Bruant  has  revealed  the  blackest  phases  of 
Parisian  life  in  his  /tans  la  line:  (.tlmnsons  et  Monologue'!, 
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of  which  18,000  copies  were  sold  in  a week  in  the  French 
i-apital. 

Other  stories  iiave  been  Hamlin  Garland’s  Prairie 
FolL.t,  cheery  Westerners  despite  their  coarseness,  “in  the 
dawn  light  going  forth  to  toil;”  Arlo  Bates’  In  the  Bundle 
of  Tune,  humorous  New  England  tales;  Mary  Hallock 
Foote’s  The  Chosen  Valley,  with  its  lesson  that  “over  the 
graves  of  the  dead  and  over  the  hearts  of  the  living, 
presses  the  cruel  exj>ansion  of  onr  country’s  material  pro- 
gress;” John  Lane  Allen’s  Gray,  the  old-time  Ken- 
tucky schoolmaster;  Huth  McEnery  Stuart’s  history  of 
the  Golden  Wedding,  one  of  a number  of  talcs  about 
I>3uisiana  and  Arkansas  negroes;  Bret  Harte’s  Susy,  who 
l<»st  her  fickle  lover;  W.  Clark  Russell’s  List,  Ye  Lands- 
tnen  to  the  ailventures  of  William  Fielding,  mate  of  the 
/loyal  Brunsiehker;  Maurice  Thompson’s  history  of  the 
Pearl  river  outlaw'  of  1812,  The  King  of  Honey  Island; 
Joseph  Clarke's  Mdlmorda,  a romance  of  the  warlike 
Danes  and  Irish  of  the  ninth  century;  Frankfort  Moore’s 
/ Forbid  the  Banns,  wherein  a young  woman  learns  the 
error  of  her  advanced  views  concerning  marriage;  M. 
Betham-Edwards’  Bomance  of  a French  Parsonage;  Max- 
well Gray’s  The  Last  Sentence;  William  Black’s  Wolfen- 
htrg;  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Sorceress;  Henry  James’  The  Beal 
Thing;  and  Molly  Elliot  Seawell  s Children  of  Destiny. 

Two  books  of  special  literary  value,  for  each  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  autobiography  of  a noted  man  of  letters,  have 
been  added  to  our  shelves.  The  one  is  a personal  revela- 
latiori  of  the  poet  Heine,  the  other  of  the  critic  Ruskin. 
In  each  case  the  epithet  might  be  reversed. 

We  hesitate  and  vet  are  eager  to  view  The  Family  Life 
of  Hi  i nricli  Heine.  We  have  but  to  ojien  the  pages  of  this 
volume,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  his 
unpublished  letters,  covering  the  jH-ritnl  from  his  college 
days  to  his  death.  They  have  been  gathered  together  and 
given  to  the  light  by  liis  nephew,  Baron  Ludwig  von 
EinlMleii.  Here,  displaying  himself  in  his  true  guise  to 
mother  and  sister,  we  see  ••Heine  in  his  well  iiioinents.  be- 
neath ins  vine,  making  sly  fun  of  Mathilde  and  Cocotte. 
the  parrot,  or  Heine  on  the  invalid’s  chair  spluttering 
fiercely.”  For  tiiis  first  English  translation  of  the  cor- 
respondence we  are  indebted  to  Charles  de  Kay. 

Ill  .Tohn  Buskin:  His  Life  and  HV/rl-.we  have  for  the 
flr^t  time  a coini>lete  biograidiy,  with  original  letters.  The 
editor  is  none  other  than  \\ . C.  Collingwood,  who  was 
Ruskin’s  ]»nvato  secretary. 
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It  bus  licoii  foify-iiiiu*  yc-ars  since  Miss  Cliarlott*^  Yongc 
iiiatle  her  lanv  with  Ahhcii  Church;  and  now,  at  licr  seven- 
tieth Ijirtlnlay.  slie  fjivcs  ns  Old  Woman' K Outlook- — as 
she  siiys — " lhrou;;li  a kevhole,’’ for  all  her  life  has  Ijccri 
spent  in  the  same  little  ltain])shire  village. 

Walter  i'ater  has  attempti>d  to  show  to  the  full  the 
debt  of  Plolo  and  I'hdouism  to  the  previous  philosf)- 
[thers.  Leslie  Stejihens  has  nuide  An  Afino>‘lirx  Apol- 
oijii  for  not  being  able  to  believe  us  orthodox  ehureli- 
goers  would  have  him.  The  views  of  the  late  AV illiam 
K.  II.  Leeky  on  The  PoliUcnl  Value  of  Wefortf  are 
preserved  for  us;  while  F.  .Marion  Crawford,  rather  im- 
sentimcntally,  it  must  be  eonfes.sed.  initiates  his  admirers 
into  the  mysteries  of  The  Xorel.  Whal  Is  It? 

Among  the  biographies  particularly  noteworthy  is  Uev. 
Dr.  (ieorgc  II.  Clark's  life  of  Oliver  Cronurell.  It  is  a 
remarkahle  jneture  of  the  man.  perhajis  never  historically 
delineated  until  now.  Not  even  Carlyle  has  paid  more 
fervid  devotion  to  the  I’roteetor’s  lofty  character. 

We  have  also  heen  given  the  op))ortunity  to  read  the 
life  of  Charles  Darwin,  told  in  an  antobio^rajihic 
chapter,  and  in  selections  made  by  his  .son,  Francis  Dar- 
win, from  his  letters.  They  reveal  a character  that  “un- 
der a storm  of  ()hlo(|uy,  as  liitter  as  orthodoxy  could  ])our 
out,  pre.served  its  loving,  simple  humanity,'*  His  fore- 
runner, f.ouis  Aifassiz.  IDs  Life  and  Work,  is  also  ably 
portrayed  by  Charles  l‘\  K.  Holder. 

The  life  of  (leneral  Jackson,  was  eom])leted  by  .lames 
I’arton  just  before  his  ileath,  and  was  his  last  literary 
work. 

In  history,  two  important  books  on  the  recent  history 
of  the  United  States  have  been  issued,  each  distinguished 
by  a non-jiartisan  tone.  Frof.  .lames  Fonl  Uhodes  reviews 
in  two  volumes  the  llistorii  of  the  Cnited  States  from  the 
Compromise  tf  to  the  electiim  of  .\braham  Lincoln. 
The  concluding  volume  will  carry  the  work  down  to 
Cleveland's  inauguration.  This  period  of  Division  and  Re- 
union, of  civil  war  and  reiHinstruction.  is  akso  described  liy 
Prof.  I.  Woodrow  Wilson,  iieginning  with  .laekson's  elec- 
tion and  closing  with  Cleveland's  tirst  administration. 

A work  of  great  value  to  the  stuilent  of  eontemjioran- 
eous  history  is  Rnssiti  undev  Ale.ruuder  111.,  translated 
from  the  (lerman  of  II.  von  Samson-llimmelstierna  by  .1. 
.Morrison.  It  gives  much  information  that  cannot  he 
derived  from  any  other  source.  In  his  private  life  the 
c/'.ar  is  depicted  as  most  estimable — -"an  excellent  bus 
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band,  ,i  loving  father,  an  economical  and  conscientious 
master  of  his  house;”  but  in  his  character  as  ruler  ho 
a^>|>ears  in  another  light — distrustful  of  others  and  even  of 
Ins  own  jwwers.  Impelled  by  the  failure  of  liberal  ideas 
to  avert  crime  and  confusion,  as  shown  by  the  shocking 
assassination  of  his  father  on  March  1 (i:i),  1881,  he  is 
vehemently  bent  on  making  nationalism  pure  and  sini])le, 
i.  (f.,  “the  absolute  elimination  of  every  Western  Euro- 
jK'.'in  element,”  the  guiding  principle  of  his  reign. 

Other  commendable  new  historical  works  have  been 
Dr.  Theodore  C.  (Jambrall’s  Maryland,  Viril,  Sorial, 
and  EixleniaM iral-,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge’s  “ IliMorical  and 
Polilical  EMsayn  on  Madison,  Morris,  and  Seward;  W. 
Mortill’s  Ptdund;  William  H.  'Thayer’s  Dawn  of  Italian 
Independence,  the  hitherto  inadequately  treated  period 
from  the  congress  of  Vienna,  1814,  to  the  fall  of  N’enice, 
1841);  and  8.  Baring-Oould’s  Trayedy  of  the  Cmmrs  of 
the  .Julian  and  Claudian  houses. 

Books  of  travel  have  not  been  many;  but  chief  of  the 
•‘travelers’  tales”  that  appeared  during  the  quarter,  hits 
been  The  Nnlnralief  on  the  River  Amazon,  a record  of  the 
eleven  years’  stdourn  of  the  late  Henry  Walter  Bates  among 
Brazilians  and  Indiams.  A memoir  of  the  author  is  giveti 
by  Edward  Clodd.  C.  H.  Hudsoii  writes  of  Idle  Days  in 
Palayonia,  that  gray,  waterle.ss  land.  Isjutc  N.  Fonl  de- 
scribes Tropical  America.  M.  French-Sheldon,  Bebe 
B'wana,  tells  of  her  march  from  Sultan  to  Sultan  among 
the  Ma.sai  and  other  East  AfricaJi  tribes.  Traveling  much 
nearer  home,  .Justin  McCarthy  walks  from  (diariny  Cross 
to  St.  Paul's,  through  the  heart  of  London;  and  .Magistrate 
-Montagu  Williams  e.xjwses  the  sad  sights  Round  London, 
Down  East  and  I'n  West. 

Other  notable  books  of  the  quarter  have  heen  Sir  .John 
Lubbock’s  two  volumes  on  Seedlinys,  the  results  of  most 
extensive  olwervations  at  Kew;  Uev.  11.  N.  Hutchinson’s 
Eft  inct  Monsters-,  Francis  (Jalton’s  study  of  Finyer  Prints, 
which  he  calls  in  jonio  respects  the  most  important  of  all 
anthropological  data;  Carmen  Sylva’s  Thouyhts  of  a (Jueen; 
Hugh  Walker’s  Three  Centuries  of  Scottish  Literature, 
from  Lindsay  and  Wedderburn  to  Scott;  Balthasar  (ira- 
eian’s  . I rf  «/■  Worldly  Wisdom,  translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  .Joseph  .Jacobs;  Rev.  Hr.  .John  Wright’s  Early  Bibles 
of  America;  Eg(“rton  Castle’s  Euylish  Book-plates;  J’rof. 
Oliver  Jjodge’s  Pioneers  of  Science  in  astronomy;  .lolin 
F.  Howbothaui’s  Private  Life  of  the  (treat  Composers  dur- 
ing their  most  characteristic  moments;  Henry  B.  Wheat- 
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lev’s  edition  of  the  immortal  D!nry  of  Samuel  Peyt/s;  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Brigjrs’  Higher  Cri/kiem  and  (he  Hexateurh; 
Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Comte’s  Holy  Writ  and  Modern  Thunght-, 

Dr.  Augustus  Jessopp’s  o/' n .ffec/?<se.on  East  Ang-  ' 

lian  monasteries,  feudal  land  tenure,  and  English  town 
origins;  Baron  de  Baye’s  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Anglo-  \ 
Sa.coHs;  and  Sir  Robert  Ball’s  Atlas  of  Astronomy.  j 

ART.  I 

important  event  was  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of 

American  painter-engravers,  given  in  the  Boston  Art 
Club  galleries  in  .March,  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  ' 
the  United  States.  Twelve  of  the  leading  wooil  engravers  of 
Massachusetts.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
were  contributors.  These  artists,  not  satisfied  to  1m;  con- 
fined to  the  province  of  copyists,  translators,  or  interpret- 
ers of  others’  ideas,  7iow  enter  the  field  of  original  ' 
production.  The  exhibits  consisted  of  Japan  proofs  of 
wood  engravings  and  of  original  paintings.  Of  engrav- 
ings, about  ^00  were  on  exhibition;  and  of  paintintrs, 
about  sixty. 

Preparatory  to  the  sale  of  works  by  Meissonier,  an- 
nounced to  take  place  in  May,  1893,  an  exhibition  of  that  , 
artist’s  paintings  was  opened  in  Paris  in  March.  Though  ' 
only  a very  small  portion  of  the  master’s  works  figure«l  in 
the  exhibition,  yet  so  numerous  were  these  as  to  cause 
wonder  how  one  man  could  accomplish  so  much.  The 
artist’s  greatest  works  were  not  in  the  exhibition;  the}’  are 
among  the  most  highly  jirized  art  treasures  the  world  over, 
and  probably  never  will  be  a.s8embled.  But  of  sketches, 
bits  of  water-color  drawings — in  short,  preliminary  studies 
— there  were  numbers.  For  the  famous  painting 

Solferino,  there  were  hundreds  of  horse  studies,  bits  of 
uniform,  heads,  hands,  feet,  etc.,  all  eloquent  proofs  of 
conscientious  attention  to  every  possible  detail. 

.MUSIC  AM)  THE  DRAMA. 

^PLENDID  success  attended  the  first  proiiuction  of  Fal- 

staff,  the  long-talked-of  comic  opera  of  Verdi,  the  oc- 
togenarian Italian  composer.  This  work,  the  composer’s 
twenty-sixth  otiera.  which  ranks  with  Otello,  the  great 
masterpiece  of  his  genius,  was  presented  during  the 
second  week  of  Kebniary,  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  'The  , 
libretto,  by  .Arrigo  Boi'to.  is  skillfully  arranged  from  The  ' 
Merry  ll'uw  of  \\  iudsur.  with  very  slight  additions  froai 
the  first  itai  t of  King  Henry  IV. 
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.Vnothcr  import.inf  pios<>iitjitioii  of  tlin  quarter  was 
that  of  'rcimvson’s  linkel  at  the  Lvceuin  theater,  Lon- 
ilon.  Kiig..  on  Fehrnarv  G,  with  llenry  Irving,  Ellen 
Terry,  and  Genevieve  Ward  in  the  rnhs  of  Eecket,  Kosa- 
mond,  and  Queen  Eleanor  resix'ctively.  The  underlying 
idea  of  the  play  is  that  of  the  tohil  ab.sence  of  mere  per- 
sonal ambition  in  the  working  of  the  great  change  which 
comes  over  the  chancellor  and  archdeacon  when  the  irre- 
sistible course  of  events  marks  him  out  us  the  successor  of 
Theobald  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair.  The  story  has  been 
mouhle<l  somewhat  to 
suit  the  dramatists 
pur|K)se.  The  general 
wvor  with  which  the 
play  has  been  received 
gives  it  the  promise 
of  superiority  in  jx)|)- 
ular  estimation  over 
some  other  dramas  of 
the  late  laureate — 

Queen  Marii.The  Fal- 
am.  The  Promise  of 
Mny,  and  even  The 
Foresters. 

In  America,  per- 
haps the  most  im- 
portant incident  of 
the  quarter  has  been 
the  en  t li  usiasm  of 
the  welcome  accord- 
ed to  the  Italian  ac- 
tress, Pdeanoni  Du.sc, 
who  ha.s  apjxareil  in 
Camille.  Ferlortt,  and 
Fe  man  d e,  her  Ca- 
mille being  considered  her  best  part.  In  her  representation 
of  ino<lcrn  women,  Duse  is  regarded  as  without  a rival,  the 
greatest  Italian  actress  since  the  days  of  Uistori,  and  not 
suffering  by  compari.son  with  Bernhardt  or  Modjeska. 

The  proiluction  of  grand  opera  in  New  York  city 
during  the  next  .season  seems  now  assured.  The  Metro- 
isilitan  ojiera  house,  ruined  by  fire  in  August,  was 

purchastMi  on  February  14  by  .Mr.  J.  A.  Roosevelt,  the 
president  of  the  opera  house  company,  for  111, 425, 000. 
For  the  same  price,  the  building  was  subsequently  sold 
to  the  newly  incorporated  Metropolitan  opera  anil  real 
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estate  company,  wlio,  on  March  ^0,  Icasisl  it  to  Mr.  Hen 
E.  Abbey  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ojjera.  Prejjaratio 
for  the  restoration  of  the  buihnng  at  an  estimated  cost 
<>400,000  have  beeit  completed. 

RELIGION. 

Fourteen  New  ('urdiuals. — On  January  16.  E 
Holiness  the  Po])e  raised  fourteen  clericals  of  the  Koiit 
Catholic  faith  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  No  America 


are  included  in  the  list.  The  preference  in  number 
given  to  the  Italians.  Of  the  two  British  appointees,  I 
Vaughan,  formerly  bishop  of  Salford,  and  since  an 
bishop  of  Westminster,  in  London,  has  the  high  bat  d 
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ficult.  honor  of  sucrTCiliii}'  to  tin-  iKTotUi  of  Ciinliiiiil  M.in- 
niiiy.  I lo  is  .sixtv-oiie  years  old.  a ( 'otiservative  in  hotli 
fHjIitirs  and  religion.  Doctor  Mieliiiel  Logue.  now  iiiude 
cardinal  andihisliop  of  Armagh  and  primate  of  all  Ire- 
land. is  little  known  in  Knglaml  and  Scotland  outside  of 
ecclesiastical  circles,  hut  has  much  reiuite  among  his  own 
|>eojde.  He  is  understood  to  sympathize  with  the  Irish 
national  cause,  hut  has  kept  carefully  aloof  from  any 
prominent  particijtafion  in  the  agitations  of  politics. 

The  Apostolic  Delegate. — 'I’he  position  of  .Mon- 
signor Satolli.  titular  archhishop  of  Lepanto.  now  re- 
siding in  Washington  as  American  representative  of  the 
l*o]K‘.  has  lieen  much  strcngtheneil  during  the  tpiarter. 
On  January  H,  the  Vatican  ilirected  auin<iuiryto  he  made 
into  the  extent  and  motives  of  the  opposition  to  his  mis- 
sion. The  result  was  evidently  satisfactory,  for,  on  the 
14th  of  the  same  month,  the  estahlishmcnt  of  a perman- 
ent AfKistolic  delegation  in  this  country  was  otticially 
announced,  with  the  .Monsignor  as  the  lirst  delegate.  The 
Itev.  Fr.  F.  Z.  Uooker,  of  .\lhany,  X.  Y.,  who  had  heen 
his  secretary  pro  /riiiporc.  was  succeeded  by  Monsignor 
Sherrati.  nejdiew  of  the  laU‘  cardinal  of  that  name,  who 
is  pernmnent  .secretary  and  chancellor  of  the  delegation. 

The  reason  for  the  jK-rmanent  appointment  of  -Mgr. 
Satolli  as  representative  of  the  Holy  See  in  this  country  is 
declared  in  the  official  rescript  of  .lanuary  ••i4  to  the  dele- 
gate to  he  “the  sjK’cial  care  and  provision”  demanded  hy 
the  churches  here.  His  i)lcni]>otentiary  powers  anil  the 
full  support  he  will  receive  at  Rome  are  clearly  defined  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  lette. . 

“%Ve  command  all  wliom  it  l■onc«‘^rls  to  rccopnize  in  yon  as 
Apostolic  delegate  the  supreme  js>wpr  of  the  dcle(;atiiij;  PonlifT:  we 
command  that  they  give  you  aid,  concurrence,  and  oljetlience  in  all 
things,  receiving  with  reverence  your  salutary  admonitions  and 
orders.  Whatever  sentence  or  penaltv  you  shall  declare  or  iiiHict 
duly  against  those  who  op|K>,se  your  autiiority,  we  will  ratify,  and  by 
the  authority  given  us  by  the  Isml,  will  cause  to  \>c  observed  invio- 
lably until  condign  satisfaction  la*  made,  notwithstanding  constitu- 
tions and  aiHisiolic  ordinances,  or  any  other  to  the  contrary." 

The  Case  of  Bishop  Vi  igger. — 111  the  hitter  part 
of  January,  the  controversy  hctweeti  Hishop  Wigger  of 
Newark,  X.  ,1.,  and  Father  Corrigan,  of  Hoboken,  which 
was  temporarily  disposed  of  in  December  last,  was  re- 
opened by  the  English-s])eaking  Catholics  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Thomas,  at  Ihiyonno.  who  made  up  a case  for  the 
decision  of  -Mgr.  Satolli.  On  Februarv  'i,  the  tlecision 
was  rendered  against  the  bishop,  the  main  point  in  it  an- 
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tu>;oiii/.iiig  (liilicuslvism  in  Hii-  onli-r  to  rcopoii  St.  'I’liomii-s' 
chtircli.  u liicli  was  Ijoiiio  iisoii  iis  a |iiiMii-  hall,  for  KiiJtlistt- 
HiKirtking  Catholics,  anil  that  all  sermons  and  instnictions 
should  he  in  the  Knglish  language. 

This  decision  is  regarded  as  e.xtreinely  importanl.  indi- 
cating as  it  doe.s  tlie  attitude  of  the  Papal  policy  in  the 
United  States  toward  .Vtnerican  idcius  and  institutions. 

The  Doctor  Briggs  Incident. — Tlie  acriuittal  of 
Dr.  Briggs,  of  the  Union  'I’heological  Seminary,  by  the 
New  York  presbytery,  on  charges  of  heresy,  Inis  by  no 
means  endeii  the  (iontroversy.  Some  of  Dr,  Briggs'  min- 
isterial brethren  seem  to  have  been  gravely  deliberating 
whether  they  cun  consistently  and  honorably  remain  with- 
in the  pule  of  the  Church. 

The  conservative  element  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  at  length  aroii.sed  itself  to  an  attempt  at  reconciliation 
of  the  rigidly  orthodox  and  the  liberal  wings.  On  Febru- 
ary 17,  about  two  hundred  ministers  mi't  at  the  University 
Club  in  New  York  city,  and  signed  “A  Plea  for  Peace  and 
Work.”  to  be  issued  to  the  churches  in  the  interest  of  a 
cessation  of  dogmatic  conflict. 

In  order  to  olitain  an  approximate  consensus  of  opinion 
in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  upon  the  cases  of  Drs.  Briggs 
and  Smith,  blank  ballots  were  sent  from  Cincinnati,  O.. 
to  every  twelfth  minister  whose  name  is  found  upon  the 
church  roll  of  I81C.1.  Bv  .March  17  the  ballots  returneil 
numbered  of  which  support  the  deliverance  of 
the  general  a-ssembly  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  18h‘2,  affirming 
the  inerrancy  of  the  Scripture,  and  thus  imply  condemna- 
tion of  the  accused.  Fhghty  ministers  voting  do  not  a]>- 
prove  the  deliverance;  and  a dozen  or  more  declare  their 
lielief  that  the  Bible  is  inerrant,  but  hold  that  the 
assembly  went  beyond  its  powers  in  enforcing  a new  dogma 
u[)on  the  Church. 

On  .January  20,  the  New  York  committee  of  prosecu- 
tion in  the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs  tiled  its  formal  notice  of 
api>eal  to  the  general  assemblv  meeting  at  Washington  in 
May. 

New  Kpiscopal  Bishops. — On  .March  1,  closing  a 
special  I'onvention  of  Protestant  Kpiscopal  bishops  in 
New  York  city,  the  Kcv.  .John  McKim  was  elected  mis- 
sionary bishop  to  Yeddo,  .Japan;  and  the  Rev.  Frederick 
R.  O raves,  missionary  bishop  to  Shanghai,  China.  Both 
are  already  in  their  respective  lields. 

Tlie  Ht.  Uev.  .Ions  .McKtm.  tlie  newly  eU*ete<l  I’rotestant  Kpison 
iml  uiissiiiiiHry  bisliup  of  Veddo,  Japan,  is  ulxiut  forty  years  old,  and 
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is  a (iraduatp  of  tbi*  Protestant  Episcopal  Tbeolopical  Seminary  at 
Nasbota.  Wis.  He  was  a)<)Hiinte(l  to  tbe  missionary  field  with  bead 
ipiarters  at  Veddo  in  1880.  and  for  several  years  bas  la-en  enpaped 
m evangelical  work  at  tlsaka,  and  bas  bad  tbe  direction  of  seventeen 
missionary  stations  with  nearly  four  biindred  native  communicants. 

Tbe  Kt.  It»-v.  Ki!K1>k;iiick  K.  (Iha  vks.  newly  elected  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bisbopof  Sbanpbai  Cbina.  i.s  a yonnp  man  not  yet 
lorty  years  old;  but  bas  l»*en  lalx)rinp  with  mncb  acceptability  in  tbe 
t'bint'se  liebi  since  1881.  He  is  a pradnateof  Hobart  t'ollepe.  Geneva. 
N V..  and  of  tbe  General  Tbeolopiotl  Seminary  in  tbe  Pmte.stant 
EpiK-opal  Cbtircli  in  New  York  city. 

The  newly  creiited  missionary  jurisdiction  of  Western 
Colonwlo  Ints  Imen  filled  hy  the  ajtpointment  of  the  J\t. 
Hev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Barker  to  the  bishopric. 

Tbe  Rt.  Rev.  Wn.i.l.vM  Moiiitis  B.\hks;k.  H.H..  Protestant  Epis- 
co|inl  bisbop  of  Wc-stern  t'olorado.  was  Ixrrn  at  Towanda.  Penn.,  May 
li.  lH.sl.  He  received  a cla.sslcal  education  in  Gerinanlown;  was 
pradnated  at  tbe  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1878;  tix>k  a tbeolop- 
iral  TOiirse  at  tbe  Ik-rkeley  I'ivinity  Sebes)!,  and  was  ordained  a deacon 
liy  Bisbop  Williams  in  1870.  anil  a priest  by  Bislnxl  Donne  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing year.  .After  ordination,  be  was  as.sistant  rector  at  St.  .lobn's 
ebnreb.  Trov.  N.  Y..  for  more  titan  a year;  tben  was  assistant  at  St. 
-lolm's.  Washington.  D.  t'..  for  three  inontbs.  and  left  that  charge  on 
lieinp  elected  rector  of  St.  Paul's  in  tbe  same  city,  where  be  lalsired 
lor  six  y»>ars.  From  St.  Patti's  be  was  calleil  to  the  extensive  parish 
of  St.  l-itke's.  Baltimore.  Md.;  attd  remained  there  until  March,  1880, 
when  be  was  chosen  rwtor  of  St.  Patil's,  Duliitb.  .Minn.  He  held  tbe 
latter  charge  until  Man-b.  1808.  when  be  was  elected  bisbop  of  the 
newly  creatisl  itiissionarv  jurisdiction  of  Western  Colorado. 

The  Mormons. — President,  lliin'ison  issued  ti  prochi- 
lUiition  January  4,  otTerinff  jtardon  to  all  .Mormons  litible 
to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  fedend  acts  concerning 
)M)Iygamy,  ujton  condition  that  the  .stiid  laws  shall  here- 
after be  obeyed. 

NK(’R()L(KiV. 

.iinericaii: — 

AuMSTUOMi.  David  HAim.KV,  Ex*l  nit4*<l  Siat*»s  senator  fnmi 
.Mi.ssouri:  born  in  Novia  Scotia,  Octola?r  til.  1S12;  dit*d  in  St.  Ijuuis, 
.Mo..  .March  18. 

Avkkv,  Ukx^KOK  W..  army  sur^ftMin;  !>orn  in  Hartford,  ('onn.. 
in  dU*<l  there,  Fchniary  lU*  t*nfcrt*<l  the  rnimi  army  as 

avsisiant  Hur^«*on  «f  the  t*th  romiectimt  voluntt*crs.  At  New 
Orleans,  he  had  much  U>  do  with  the  .sanitary  reform  pn»jected  and 
rarritsl  out  by  (teneral  Butler. 

BAKKSDAi.t:,  Ethklueht.  ex-con^n«sman;  born  in  Butherfonl 
rniinty,  Tenn..  alK>ut  dh*d  in  Vazfx)  county.  Miss.,  February' 17. 

Me  conducte<l  the  ottirial  journal  of  .Mississippi  in  18.VI-61  and  IH7H- 

jsTVfHl  in  the  ConUMlerate  conjfrt*ss  during  the  (,'ivil  War;  was  «m 
the  platform  commitlee  of  the  national  DeiiuMTatic  convention 
in  1>M5*).  ISfiH.  I87'2,  and  1880;  was  iVmocratic  elector  al  largi>  in 
187H;  and  was  a meml»*r  of  the  48lh  and  40th  congntsscs. 

B\KTi.»*n'T.  .losKrii  .l.vcKsoN.  iiiilitarv  ntfi<*er:  lM)ni  hImhii  ls\>o. 
ditnl  in  Baitimoro,  .Mil.,  .laiiiinry  14.  Me eiiteietl  tlie  I'liimi  aiiii\  a.s 
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major  of  the  27lh  New  York  volunteers,  in  May,  1H61;  was  prtnnoted 
lolonel  September  21  following,  brigadier-general  in  October,  1862, 
and  brevetted  major-general  August  1,  18W;  and  was  mustered  out 
ol  tbe  service  January  15,  1866-  He  t«K)k  part  in  the  first  Bull  Kun; 
ronimanded  a brigade  in  tbe  6tb  corps  for  several  years;  was 
tonspicinms  in  all  tbe  battles  in  which  tbe  army  of  tbe  Potomac  was 
engaged;  and  commanded  a division  at  tbe  tiuieof  tbe  final  surrender. 
He  was  I'nited  States  minister  to  Norway  and  Swrslen  iu  1867-69; 
and  during  President  Cleveland's  first  administration  was  deputy 
commissioner  of  |M-nsions. 

BAiiTt,KTT.  Wit.t.i-tM  Iloi.Ms  CiiAMUKlls.  civil  engineer;  U>rn 
at  lainca-'ter,  Penn.,  September  4,  1804;  died  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Febrii 

ary  11.  He  was  gradn 
ated  at  tbe  United  State: 
Military  Academy  in 
1826.  He  was  assistant 
j)rof«*s.sor  of  enginwring 
there  from  1826till  18*29 
and  was  professor  ot 
naval  and  ex))erimental 
philosophy  from  18:46  till 
1871.  in  tbe  latter  year 
be  resigned;  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  in  tbe 
regular  army,  and  placeil 
on  tbe  retir^  list.  He 
took  jiart  in  tbe  construc- 
tion of  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Fort  Adams.  He 
was  an  original  inoor 
jHirator  of  the  National 
.\cadeinv  of  Sidences. 
and  author  of  many  sci- 
entific texI-Uxiks.  ill 
eluding  Trealine  uii  0/i 
lirs.  (New  Y'ork.  18:49l; 
Sj/ii Ihetiral  ifeehaii  in 
(18-70);  Aiiiilf/liral  .IfccA- 
iniirs  ( 1 8.7:4);  and  Sp/ieri- 
nil  (1 8.7.7.) 

BKvfitsxiAitD.  Pktei: 

UCMRAl.  BF.ACKF.OARD.  ( i 1ST  A V S;  TOVTANT.lllili- 

tiiry  olliier:  Ikoii  near  New  Dileiuis.  l.a..  May  '28.1.S1S;  died  in  New 
lirleans.  1-Vbninry  '20.  He  wasgradiiated  at  the  I’liittsI  States  Military 
.Vi  iideiiiy  ill  ls:t.s.  was  appoiiiled  to  the  artillery  and  transferred  to 
tile  engineers;  won  bis  brevet  of  captain  at  the  liattles  of 
Contreras  and  Cliernbiisi'o.  in  .Mexico,  and  of  major  at  Cbapul- 
tepec.  where  be  was  twice  wounded.  .After  the  .Mexican  war. 
was  engageil  on  the  foiliticalions  on  tbe  coast  of  tbe  (tulf 
of  .Mexico,  and  was.  (or  a tew  days  in  February.  IStil,  Su)X"rin 
teinlent  of  the  I’nited  Stales  .Military  .Academy.  .\t  tbe  seces 
sion  of  Ixniisiana  be  resigned,  and  was  np|Kiiiited  by  tbe  Con 
ledeiate  governinent  to  the coinniand  at  Cbarleston.  S.  ('.,  where,  on 
April  II.  he  I'oinmeni'ed  the  war  by  the  Umilwrdnieiit  of  Fort  Sumter. 
(In  tiily  21.  he  won  the  Imttle  of  Bull  Bun.  Hu  took  command 
'laich  .7.  1862.  of  the  army  of  the  Mississi|ipi.  under  General  .A.  S. 
.lohiistoii.  and.  .April  (i.  fought  (he  battle  of  Shiloh — on  the  first  day  a 
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virtorr,  and  on  tbe  H*>con<i,  when  llni  fedcral.s  bad  lM*en  r«infon-cd.  a 
|4rtial  defeat  to  the  Confederattw.  with  the  los-s  of  (ieneral  Johnston. 
Ill  health  kept  him  fora  time  from  active  service;  hut  in  1H6:J  he  de- 
fended Charleston;  and  in  1864.  coitimandin^r  at  Petersburg,  aidetl 
General  I>ee  in  the  lonje  and  gallant  liefense  of  Kichniond.  the  raptur*' 
ef  which  practically  closed  the  war.  Siiltsequently  he  was  president 
of  the  New  Orleans  & .Mi,s.sisaippi  railway;  and,  with  (Jeneral  Juhal 
Early,  conducted  the  drawings  of  the  Isniisiana  lottery.  General 
[kauregard  was  the  last  survivor  hut  one  of  the  full  generals  in  the, 
• 'onfederaU'  anny. 

Beud.vs,  niK.\M.  inventor;  Istm  in  Plymouth,  Mich.,  in  1825t; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  March  81.  He  la-gan  his  career  as  an  in- 
ventor hy  making  improvements  in  agricultural  implements.  From 
this  line  he  Itegan  studying  the  old-fashioned  musket,  became  a re- 
markably accurate  marksman,  and  patented  a number  of  improve- 
ments in  military  firearms.  In  June,  18(il,  he  was  roinmi.s.sioned  by 
the  war  department  to  organize  the  1st  I'nited  States  regiment  of 
sharp-shooters,  known  throughout  the  war  as  Itenian  Sharp-shooters, 
whose  services  through  the  war,  and  particularly  in  the  Peninsula 
lampaign,  at  Chancellorsville,  and  at  Gettysburg,  were  highly  com- 
mended. He  was  the  first  to  introduce  n‘p<‘ating  rifies  into  actual 
war  service,  using  a gun  of  his  own  invention.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  majrpr-general  of  volunteers  during  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  war  he  fulfilleti  large  contracts  for  supplying  his  rifle  to  the 
Itussian  tiwn>s.  .\iuong  his  other  inventions  were  several  tor|>etloes 
and  torperlu  boats  d»!sigmsl  to  evade  nets,  a distance  fuse,  and,  more 
recently,  a long  range  finder. 

Bisiior,  Kicii.sito  Mooke,  ex  governor;  Imrn  in  Fleming  county, 
Ky.,  N'ov.  4.  1812.  died  in  Cincinnati.  <).,  March  2.  He  was  mayor 
"f  Cincinnati  in  IS-lfl,  mid  was  elected  governor  as  a Pemocrat  in 
it*n. 

Bt-.uxE,  J.vMES  Gii.i.EsriB,  Statesman;  Ixini  in  West  Browns- 
ville. Washington  county,  Penn.,  January  31,  1830;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, P.  C..  January  27.  A review  of  his  career  to  date  will  lie 
found  in  Current  Hi-Ktory  (May,  1891.)  ,vol.  i.,  [i.  20-’>.  and  for  a 
later  period  in  the  Columhinn  (’yrlnjndm  arnl  the  Cnlumbuiii- 
Annual  for  1892.  The  principal  event  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career 
was  the  use  of  his  name  by  his  political  admirers  in  the  Hepublican 
national  convention  in  1892.  For  some  time  prior  to  this,  rumors 
hid  been  current  of  straimsl  relations  lad  ween  President  Ilarrison 
and  Secretarj-  Blaine,  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  divided  on  the 
policy  of  giving  the  president  a renomination  or  of  placing  Mr  Blaine 
in  the  field  again.  On  February  9,  1892,  Mr.  Blaine,  in  a formal 
letter  to  the  cliainnan  of  the  Ke]iuhlican  national  committee, 
announceil  that  he  would  not  lie  a candidate  for  the  presidency.  Still 
niiny  partisans  considereil  him  the  most  available  candidate.  On 
June  4 he  sent  to  the  jiresident  a resignation  of  his  office  in  a letter 
which  stateil  siinply  that  “the  condition  of  public  business  in  the 
''••partment  of  state  justifies  me  in  r<s|uesting  that  my  resignation 
may  be  acceptcsl  immediately."  By  some  the  resignation  was  taken 
ns  an  announcement  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  reconsideretl  his  letter  of 
'Inclination,  and  would  lie  a candidate  for  the  nomination;  by  others, 
that  he  intendisl  to  dissipate  any  suspicion  of  ilisloyalty  to  the  presi- 
uent,  who  was  lieing  iirgisl  for  a .vsumd  term;  and  by  a thirfl  class, 
that  he  chose  this  manner  of  retiring  completely  fmm  public,  life, 
"itluenced  to  the  act  by  au  unsatisfactory  condition  of  his  health. 
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Before  tbe  national  convention  assembled  in  Minneapolis,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Blaine  was  tlie  choice  of  a lari;e  number  of  delegates, 
and  that  he  would  l>e  a candidate  for  nomination  despite  his  advance 
declination.  On  June  10,  when  the  noniinations  were  closed,  the 
names  of  President  Harrison,  Mr.  Blaine,  (jovemor  McKinley, 
Speaker  Heed,  and  Kohert  T.  Lincoln,  had  laen  presented;  and,  on  the 
single  ballot  taken.  President  Harrison  rc-ceived  .’>35  1-6  voles. 
Blaine  182  1-6,  McKinley  182,  Heed  4,  and  Lincsiln  1,  the  president 
having  a plurality  of  168  votes.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  Mr.  Blaine 
took  no  active  )>art  beyond  writing  a letter  in  advocacy  of  a continu- 
ation of  the  Hepublicau  adinini.stration,  and  in  sup]>ort  of  the  histur 
ical  accomplishments  of  the  Hepublican  parly. 

Bl.iss,  tihXilifiE  IL,  Kev.  Hr.,  profes.sor  of  Biblical  theology  at 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary;  died  in  Chester,  Penn.,  March  27,  aged 
77  years. 

BltADY,  Vn  AH-(iKNKK.\l,  P.  P.,  for  many  years  chief  a-ssisianl 
of  Archbishop  Kendrick;  iKirn  in  St.  Ixuiis,  .Mo.,  in  1847;  dies!  there 
March  6. 

Biiiinik.  Hokatio,  naval  otlicer;  born  in  Augusta,  Me..  April  8, 
1806;  died  in  Athens.  Penn.,  March  18.  He  was  graduateil  at  Bo» 
(loin  College  in  tbe  class  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Henry  W 
lamgfellow,  in  1825;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828;  and  practiced 
in  Augusta  till  1K‘18,  when  he  entered  the  I'nited  States  navy  as  » 
|)aymaster.  During  the  )H‘riod  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  chief  of  the 
naval  bureau  of  provisions  and  clothing.  He  was  retired  as  pay  di- 
rector in  1868,  and  was  linally  detached  from  <luty  in  1873.  He  pub- 
lished Jtiu null  vf  nil  Afriraii  (V«iVr  (184.5),  the  authorship  of  which 
has  l>een  attributed  to  Nalbaniel  Hawthorne. 

BltOTKETT.  LiNfs  PiKlifONT,  author;  born  in  Canton,  Conn.. 
Octol>er  16,  1820;  ditsl  in  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  January  13.  He  was 
graduated  at  Vale  Medical  Sch<s>l  in  1.843,  and,  after  practicing  a few 
years,  ajiplied  biius*-lf  wholly  to  literary  jnirsuiLs.  He  publishcil 
nuinenius  works,  including  (iiogmpfiirnl  Jlixtory  of  Krtr  )'<>rXr  (1847i: 
Hixtory  pf  Kiliirntitm  (18.50);  with  S,  .M.  Sebmucker,  ]h»li>ry  of  ih/ 
(JirU  War,  4 vols.  (1866);  Oiir  Great  ('nptiiina  (1865);  PliUnnthrum! 
lirxiiUx  of  the  CtrM  ItV/r  (1864);  )\'omnu’,i  Work  in  the  (Srii  War 
(1867);  Sfen  of  Our  Day  (1868,  revis«-d  1872);  Wonmn:  Her  Jiiyhh. 
Wronyx.  Pririleyex,  anti  IlexponxibUilux  (1860);  The  Year  of  IPitiUx 
.1  Hixtory  of  the  Frnnrv-Germnn  War  of  W, ‘0-7/ (1871);  and  Epi- 
ileinir  and  t'ontayions  lExraxex:  Their  Hixtory,  ,'xyinplomx,  and  Treat- 
ment (1873). 

Bikkiks.  Piiii.i.ii’s,  Ht.  Hev.,  Proti’slant  Epis»!o|ial  bishop,  Iwrn 
in  Boston.  His-emljer  13.  18:4.5;  diisl  there,  January  23.  He  was  grad 
uated  at  Harvard  Cniversily  in  18.55,  and  at  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  in  18.50;  anilw  as  rectorof  thechunh 
of  the  .-\dvent  (1850  62),  and  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (1862 
69).  1k)11i  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  anil  of  Trinity  cliun-h  in  Bos- 
ton, .Mas.sachusetts  (1869  01 1.  In  1881  he  was  tendereii  the  Pluinuier 
profes,sorship  of  Christian  morals  in  Harvard  Cniversity,  and  in  1886 
was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  but  declineil  Iwlb 
offices.  On  Octolx-r  14,  1891,  he  was  eonsis-ruted  bishop  of  the  epi> 
copal  diiK-ese  of  Massachiisi'tts  He  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  widely  celebrattsi  clergymen  of  the  Proli~.tant  Episcopal 
Church;  was  a brilliant  fiulpit  orator,  and  a iiiaii  of  .singular  atltacl 
iveiiess  and  congeniality  lie  bad  made  .seveial  visits  to  Eurofav  and 
hail  preacheil  with  great  accejitability  in  the  princijial  Anglican 
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churches  in  England.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Oxford 
University  in  1885.  He  had  published  iMture*  on  Prrar/iiiiy  (1877). 
Sermons  (18^8);  The  Influence  of  Jesus  (1879);  Baptism  and  Con- 
flrnuiti^m  (1880);  Candle  of  the  Lord,  and  Other  Sermons  (1881);  Ser- 
mons PreeuJted  tn  English  Churches  (1883);  The  Light  of  the  World, 
and  Other  Sermons  (1890);  .1«  Easter  Carol  and  Christinas  Carol 
(1891);  and  The  Sginmetru  of  Life:  an  Address  to  young  Men  (1893). 

Brown,  Bisiioi*,  of  the  Afri(»n  Metli<Klist  Epis<u>|>ul  Chiiich;  died 
in  Wa.shingtun,  D.  C.,  March  1(1.  aged  7.5. 

Brown,  Bimeon  B.,  military  officer;  lH)rn  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1813;  died  at  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  March  17.  lit*  enterisl  the  Union  urmv 
as  major  of  the  sixth  Michigan  cavalry,  was  csnnmissionerl  cohtnel 
of  the  eleventh  Michigan  cavalry  in  1863,  and  was  hrevetled  hriga 
dier-general  fur  merito- 
rious services  in  the 
liattle  at  Marion,  Va. 

During  the  war  he  took 
part  in  seventy-two  en- 
gagements. 

Buck,  .John,  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  Indians  ; 
bom  in  Canada  about 
1818;  died  at  the  Tnsca- 
rora  reservation,  near 
Brantford,  Out.,  in 
March.  He  was  consid- 
ered the  must  di.sting- 
gnished  Canadian  i n- 
dian  warrior  of  the  pres- 
ent generation;  and,  be- 
side being  chief  of  the 
Six  Nations,  was  leader 
of  the  Iroquois  and  of  all 
the  Canadian  tribes. 

BiTi.ER,  Benjamin 
Fkanki.in,  lawyer;  born 
in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  Nov. 

5.  1818;  died  in  Washing- 
ton, I).  C.,  Jan.  11.  lie 
was  graduated  at  Water- 
ville  College  (now  Colby 
University).  Me.,  in  1838; 
was  a<lniitte<l  to  the  bar 
in  1840;  and  began  practicing  in  Inwell,  .Mass.,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  rapidly  gaining  distinction  as  n criniiniil  lawver. 
An  inherited  taste  for  military  life  led  him  to  join  the  state  militia 
as  a private  early  in  his  career,  and  he  was  promoted  through  the 
various  grades  to  the  rank  of  brigailier-general.  lie  also  entered 
)>olitiraI  life  as  a Democrat.  In  1853  be  was  elected  a state  repre- 
sentative and  tnember  of  the  .state  constitutional  convention,  and  in 
1859  a state  senator.  In  1800  he  was  chosmi  a meinlHT  of  the  Demo 
cratic  national  convention  which  first  met  at  Charleston,  and,  with  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  from  .Mas.sachusetts.  withdrew  from  the 
adjourned  session  at  Baltimore,  mainly  Is'cansi’  the  .\fricnn  slave 
trade  hatl  Ix'en  approvingly  ailvisated  tlo-re.  Tin-  same  year  he  was 
an  unsucces.sful  inuididate  for  governor.  Two  days  after  President 
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Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops  (April  15,  1861)  he  took  possession  of 
Annapolis  with  a {>art  of  his  militia  brigade,  another  part  having 
garrisoned  Fortress  Monroe  the  day  previous,  thus  with  bis  own 
brigade,  aided  by  the  seventh  regiment  of  New  York  militia,  pre- 
venting the  seizure  of  the  national  capital  and  of  Fortress  Monrrs* 
by  the  Confederate.  Having  re-established  railroad  couiinunication 
with  Washington  viit  .Annapolis,  and  placed  the  seventh  New  York 
anil  the  eighth  Ma.ssachusetts  regiments  in  the  former  city,  he  took 
jsrssession  of  Baltimore  without  opposition  May  13.  For  his  prompt 
and  effective  movements  President  Lincoln  cominis.sioned  him  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  Fortress 
Monroe  and  the  department  of  East  Virginia.  While  there  a large 
number  of  fugitive  slaves,  who  had  been  working  in  Confederate 
earthworks,  came  within  his  lines;  and  when  their  masters  claimed 
them  as  jiroperty,  he  declared:  “ This  property  is  useful  to  the  enemy 
in  war.  ergo,  contraband."  and  refusetl  to  give  them  up.  He  cap- 
tured Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark.  N.  C.,  in  August;  recruited  in  Mas.sa- 
chuselts  an  expedition  for  oi>erations  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Mississippi  river;  made  a landing  on  Ship  Island  March  23,  1862. 
went  up  the  Mis-sissippi  river  April  17;  and,  after  Admiral  Farragul 
had  virtually  captured  New  Orleans,  .\pril24,  t<K)k  possession  of  the 
city  May  1.  He  remained  in  command  till  Dec.  16  following,  insii 
tuiingand  enforcing  Ijeneficial  sanitary  measures,  compelling  rich 
rebels  to  help  support  the  jKxtr,  arming  free  negrtres.  hanging  Wil- 
liam Mulford  for  hauling  down  the  I'niled  Stales  Hag  on  the  mint, 
i.ssuing  a celebrated  order  (No.  28)  aiming  to  repress  the  exuberant 
disloyalty-of  some  women  and  to  protect  officers  and  soldiers  fn>m 
insults  which  they  could  not  resent,  and  lieing  proclaimed  an  outlaw 
by  Jefferson  Davis.  In  November.  18(5.3.  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina:  in  November. 
1864.  was  sent  to  New  York  to  preserve  order  during  the  election;  the 
next  month  conducted  an  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,  near  Wil- 
mington, N.  C..  which  failerl  through  lack  of  proper  naval  co-opera- 
tion, and  was  Siam  afterward  reniovi-d  by  (ien.  (irant.  He  resigned 
his  commis.sion;  returned  home;  was  memlier  of  congress  as  a Repub 
lican  in  1H66-7.5  and  1877-79;  was  a manager  on  the  i«irt  of  the  house 
of  repre.sentatives  in  the  impeachment  of  Dresiilent  Johnson  in  1868; 
was  defeated  for  governor  as  a Rejuiblican  in  1871  and  as  a (Ireen 
backer  in  1878-9;  elected  as  a Deima-rat  in  1882;  defeated  for 
reeleilion  in  188t5;  and.  as  the  <i reenback  and  anti-monopoly  candi 
dale  for  president  of  thel'niteil  Stales,  received  i;3:5.825  votes  in  1884. 
While  governor  he  preferred  sensational  charges  again.st  the  manage 
nient  of  the  Tewksbury  almshouse,  which  a legislative  investigating 
committee l>ronounced  iiusustained;  and  Harvard  University  withhehl 
Irom  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  which  it  customarily  be- 
stows on  each  governor  of  Ma-s-sachiisetts.  (ieneral  Butler  receivetl 
the  degreeLL.b.  from  Williams  College  in  186:3.  Heptiblished  AmI» 
Inogrnp/ig  and  Personal  Iteminiseenres  of  Mnjor  Oeneral  Benjamin  F. 
Biiller: a lierieir  of  His  Legal.  Politieat.  and  MilUarg  Orrcr  (Boston. 
1892).  His  la.sl  public  ajipr-arance  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  26th 
annual  encampment  of  the  (trand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Wash 
ington  on  Sept.  20.  1892. 

C.VMI’I(F.1,I,,  D«l'Ol„ts.  lawyer  and  author:  liorn  in  Cherry  Valley. 
N.  V.  in  1.819:  died  in  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  .March  7.  He  was  grad 
nated  at  Union  College  in  1S60,  entereii  the  Union  army  as  a private 
and  was  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  major;  studied  law  at  Hat 
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vmrd  UniverHity  and  Ijegtui  practicing  in  New  Y'ork  city  in  1866.  In 
18!92  he  published,  as  a result  of  twenty  years'  study.  The  Puritan 
iu  llMtnil.  Engiand,  and  Amerka,  for  which  he  received  a personal 
oiiupUmeotary  letter  from  Mr.  Uludstone,  and  liigh  coiumendatiou 
from  the  .\merican  and  a jtart  of  the  English  press. 

C.VMrBEi.L,  J.t.MES,  jurist;  born  in  Philadelphia.  Penn.,  Sept.  1, 
IS12;  dieil  there  Jan.  37.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  l»ar  in  1834. 
While  serving  on  the  lioard  of  education  in  Philadelphia  he  intro- 
durerl  the  resolution  which  gave  that  city  its  (iirls'  Noniial  School. 
Ill  1S41-51  he  wa.s  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  by  appoint- 
laeut;  and,  when  in  the  latter  year  the  office  became  elective,  he  was 
defeated  as  Democratic  candidate.  Immetliately  after  the  election 
< tovemor  Bigler  ap|siinted  him  attorney-general  of  the  slate,  which 
o.-fice  he  held  till  March  4,  when  President  Pierce  appoinleti  him 
l>  >stma.ster-general  of  the  United  States;  and  he  served  through  llial 
uliiiinistralion.  He  was  the  oldest  cabinet  officer  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  only  survivor  of  the  cabinets  of  ante-ltellum  days. 

CaKOSOK.  L.v  Pt.ACIUE,  journalist;  born  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
in  1S23;  died  there,  January  3'3.  He  was  educated  iu  Paris,  founded 
and  edited  a numljer  of  newspapers,  contributmi  regularly  to  the 
press  of  Paris,  and  was  the  author  of  several  succes.sful  plays.  He 
was  profes.sor  of  French  in  the  University  of  Louisiana.  In  1885  he 
was  made  an  officer  of  the  French  Academy  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  behalf  of  the  French  language  in  Ixruisiana. 

t’.vi’i’.A.  C,VKi,o  Ai.ueuto,  bandmaster;  Ixjrii  in  Alessandria,  Sar 
dioia  in  18;J4;  died  in  New  York  city,  January  6.  He  received  a 
musical  education  at  the  Royal  Acailemy  of  ,\sti,  and  on  leaving  it 
bi>came  a musician  in  the  Sardinian  army.  In  IH.MJ  he  enlisted  on  the 
United  States  frigate  Vongreiui,  and  in  18.58  settled  in  Philadelphia 
Subse<|uently  he  joined  (Jrafulla.  the  notwl  bandmaster;  played  with 
Theodore  Thomas’  orchestra,  Mapleson's  <njera  troufie,  and  the  Phil 
liariuouic  siwieties  of  BiSMiklyn  and  New  York;  accompanied  the 
seventh  regiment  to  the  field  in  the  Civil  War;  and  liecame  leader  of 
it.s  Innd, 

C,VKROl,l..  S.VMUKI,  Sl'KKKi,  military  officer;  born  in  Washing 
ton,  I),  C,.  Septemlier  31,  1833;  died  iu  Takoina  Park,  D,  C.,  January 
'38-  He  was  graduated  at  the  Unilisl  Stales  Military  .\cademy  in 
18.56.  and  attaiinsl  the  rank  of  captain  in  1861,  In  the  latter  year  he 
entererl  the  volunteer  s*‘rvice  as  colonel  of  the  8lh  Ohio  volunteers, 
commanded  a brigade,  and  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Con 
federates  up  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  in  actions  at  Kernstown  and 
Port  Republic  in  May-Aiigu.st,  1863;  was  in  the  northern  Virginia 
campaign,  the  liattle  of  Cetlar  Mountain,  and  the  skinnish  on  the 
Kapidan.  where  he  was  woundtsl.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year; 
was  conspicuou.s  in  the  Maryland  and  liappahannock  campaigns, 
Decemlier,  1863-Jtine,  18&1;  and,  for  his  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
(lettysbnrg,  July,  186:5,  receivisl  the  bnnet  of  lieutenant  colonel.  In 
engagements  near  Sixittsylvania  he  received  two  wounds  which  dis 
ableii  him  for  further  service  in  the  field.  He  was  promoted  briga 
dier-general  of  volunteers.  May  13.  1864;  brigadier-general.  U.  S.  A., 
Man-li  IS,  1865;  anil  major  general  of  volunteers  for  services  during 
the  Civil  War.  on  the  latter  date.  After  the  war  he  was  commis 
sioncil  lieutenant-colonel.  U.  S.  A.:  and  was  retired  for  disability 
fnim  wounds,  as  major-geneml,  J une  9,  1869. 

C.tsK.  .ArtilTSTUs  Luoi-ow,  naval  officer;  Imm  in  Newbnrg.  N. 
V Fehrtiarv  3.  ISUl;  ilitsl  in  Washinglou.  1>.  ('.,  February  IT.  lie 
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entered  the  I'nited  Slates  navy  as  uiidsbipnian  in  IS28.  Purinp  lil 
war  with  Mexico,  be  Ksik  i>art  in  ibe  capture  of  Vera  C'mi 
vorado,  and  Tabasco.  In  ibe  Civil  War  be  took  part  in  tbecapaf 
of  Korts  Clark  and  Hallera.".  Roanoke  Island,  Sewell’s  Point,  and 
folk  city,  blockaded  New  Inlet,  N.  C. . and  s]>e<iallv  distingubluj 
bimself  by  culling  out  Ibe  steamer  h'itti-  from  under  iLe  pun.«  ot  Fil 
Fisber  lie  was  promoted  commodore  in  1867,  was  chief  el  ’t« 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  1867-1873.  w as  promoted  rear  aduriral  in  1871, 
and  commanded  Ibe  Euroja'an  squadron  in  1873-1875.  He  waste 
tiled  in  1875 

CoDM.xs,  Hknky  S.utOEXT,  landsea]x-  gardener:  born  in  Brork- 
line.  Mass.,  .Iiine  HI.  1864;  died  in  Cbicago.  Ill  . January  13.  Ur 
was  educated  in  tbe  Ma,ssacbusetls  Institute  of  Tecbnologv.  stadW 
lamls<  aiw  gaidening  wilb  Frederick  l,aw  Olmsiead  and  in  ^aris.  A< 
Ibe  time  of  bis  dealb  be  bad  bad  sole  charge  of  tbe  landscaja*  workt* 
Ibe  grounds  of  Ibe  Columbian  World’s  Fair. 

Cou.iAN.  VicTOU,  inventor;  Imni  in  Paris,  France,  in  1828.  dW 
in  Detroit,  Midi..  January  17.  He  was  a meinlier  of  a noieil  familt 
of  ironmasters  He  came  to  tbe  I'niterl  States  in  1857.  llepalemril 
a device  for  tbe  saving  of  fuel  in  iron  smelling,  and  in  1884  invraird 
Ibe  well  known  Collian  cui>ola. 

Co.MEfiYS.  JosKi'li  P.uisoNS,  jurist;  liorn  in  CberUmrg,  M. 
DecemlH'r  211.  1883:  died  in  Dover.  Del..  February  1.  lie  was  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  bar  in  1835,  wasa  memlier  of  Ibe  legislature  in  ISiliml 
1843.  was  ap)M)inled  memlier  of  a committee  of  tbrer*  to  revise  ibr 
stale  statutes  in  1852;  and  on  tbe  death  of  S*-nalor  John  Clayica 
served  out  bis  iinexpited  term  in  tbe  I’nited  Slates  senate  185^-5* 
In  1866  be  was  delegate  to  tbe  national  ja'iice  convention  in  Phila 
deipbia;  and.  on  .May  IS,  1876,  became  chief  justice  of  Delaware 

CoNO.Aii,  lloil.vcs;  Nkwtox.  jonrnali.st . born  in  Newaik.  N.  J , 
July  31.  1817;  died  there  January  25  In  1848  be  was  one  of  tbe 
loiinders  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  Fiom  1850  fill  1860  be  was  edilot 
of  tbe  New  5’oik  Dnili/  Mcrmry.  in  wbicli  be  made  a sireminos  fitlil 
against  slavery;  in  1860  was  a delegate  to  Ibe  Republican  nalior.i! 
convention;  in  1861-65  was  I’nited  Slates  consul  at  Ilong  Kong.  la 
1866  be  was  a)i|x>inted  sc-cretarv  of  stale  of  New  Jersey,  where  lie  re 
mained  till  1870.  and  in  1874-5  lie  was  Cniled  Stales  consul  at  Prague 

Cll.vvs;x,  .loiiN  Josicfil.  surgeon  and  inventor;  Ixirn  in  Newark 
N J . in  Seplenilier,  1822;  died  in  Paicbogue.  Ixing  Island.  .V  V . 
February  14,  In  1846  be  sii|X'rinlended  tbe  building  of  the  first  tele 
giapbic  line  lx"lw(*eii  New  5’ork  and  Pbiladeipbia.  He  invenlixl  tbe 
first  gulla  |H-icIia  covering  for  Ibe  j)ur|X)se  of  insulating  wires,  and 
also  the  application  of  glass  to  overcome  tbe  grounding  of  Ibe  wire- 
w hen  .stretched  on  Ibe  [loles.  He  also  was  tbe  first  to  propose  a sub 
marine  t-legiapb  w ire,  and  constriicliHl  and  o)rerated  siiccessfallv tbe 
first  submerged  wires.  After  bc-coming  a California  ’4flerwiluiu 
diflereiit  success,  be  returned  borne  and  Iw-gan  St  iidviiig  medicine  am! 
surgery.  In  1861  be  w as  apfiointed  surgeon  of  I iie  1st  New  Jersey 
volunteers.  He  was  plactHl  in  charge  of  tbe  medical  dei>ar1iiient of 
the  ex|H-dit  ion  to  Soulb  Carolina  in  1862;  was  promoted  medical  <b 
rector  of  the  dcpartiiicnf  of  tbe  Sontb  the  same  year,  of  the  lOib 
iiriiiy  corps  in  1864.  ami  of  tbe  dei'arlment  of  Virginia  and  Xortb 
Carolina,  wilb  beaib|iinrlers  at  Fortress  .Monroe,  in  1865.  While  on 
duly  at  tbe  latter  isist.  be  was  siws-ially  charged  with  tbe  medical 
care  of  Jefferson  Davis,  then  im|>risoned  there.  Boon  after  tlie  war 
be  published  The  I’rUioi  t.ife  <>J  ./ijlason  Jhiris. 
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('n.i.KN.  -I.  H.  IHdishV,  iiliyHioiaii;  li  tm  in  Hiclimmnl,  in 
IW,’;  (li«|  tlicrf  Man'll  2'^.  Ilf  eiiU-n-il  tin-  ( Viifiiltriitf  army ; roM* 
l<>  llir  rank  <if  nnaUcal  director  of  licneral  ix>i>fr>>trcH'.s  corps;  was 
api«>inltsl  l»y  Ueiieral  las;  unalical  director  of  tlie  aniiy  of  iiortln-rn 
Virginia  diiriDK  the  final  liattles  armiml  Kichmoud,  and,  at  the  time 
of  Ills  death,  was  tleaii  of  the  faculty  of  the  Metlical  College  of 
Virginia 

Uaij.v.  Abuam,  military  officer;  U>rn  in  Xew  York  city  in 
August,  179"i;  dietl  in  Williamsburg.  X.  Fehruary  15,  the  oldest 
survivor  in  the  vicinity  of  Xew  York  of  the  war  of  1812.  in  which  he 
served  in  the  11th  New  York  heavy  artillery, 

D.tv,  IIkniiy,  lawyer;  Ixim  in  8>outh  Hadley,  .Mas.s.,  Dts'emlier  2.5, 
182'J;  died  in  Xew  York  city  .lanuary  9.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
I'niversity  in  1H4.5,  and  at  the  llarvanl  laiw  Schiail  iu  1848.  He  was  a 
director  of  Princeton  Tbesilogical  Seminary  ami  of  Union  Seminary, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  articles  which  formed  the  Iw.sis  of  an  ad- 
justment of  the  (iilTerence  la-tween  the  "Uhl  Schrail ’’  and  the  "Xew 
School’’  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  publishtxl  also  27o;  iMiri/er 
Ahroml,  or  Wna  of  the  Social  and  Political  Conditions  of  I'a- 

riuut  Coiintrus;  and  Frotn  the  Pj/reHcen  to  the  Pillars  of  Ilercnles. 

Ueadv,  Matthew  P.,  jurist;  born  near  Easton,  .Md.,  May  12. 
Is24;  dieil  in  Portland,  Ore.,  March  24.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
I'idueers  of  Oregon.  In  18.50  he  was  elected  to  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture, atid  compilisl  the  first  laws  of  the  territory.  In  18.53  he  was 
apiadnted  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory,  and  organ- 
ized the  courts  in  the  .southern  district;  in  18.57  was  a member  of  the 
niiistitutional  convention  which  ]irepared  for  the  organization  of  a 
slate  government,  and,  on  the  admiasion  of  the  state,  was  elected 
judze  of  the  .supreme  court.  In  18.59  he  was  appointisl  I'niUsl  States 
district  judge;  in  1802.  a commiasioner  to  compile  the  civil  ctxie,  and, 
iu  lsfi4,  commissioner  to  compile  a ciHleof  criminal  pnK■e^lun^ 

Uk  Mii.le.  llK.MtY  CHt’iicim.i.,  drauiatist;  Ixirn  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina in  1850;  ditsl  in  Pompton.  X.  J.,  February  10.  He  was  gradn- 
atnl  at  Columbia  College  in  187.5.  For  some  time  after  leaving  cid- 
h-Ke  he  was  engagtsi  in  teaching.  His  dramatic  career  bi-gan  with 
lii-s  appoiutnu-nt  as  examiner  of  plays  at  the  Mailison  Stjnare  (iarth-n. 
•New  York  city.  In  18.88  he  las-ame  an  asscaiale  director,  with  Frank- 
lin 11.  Sargent,  of  the  American  Academy  of  the  Dramatic  .Art.s.  His 
(irincijial  plays  were:  Ihitii,  or  Drlmar's  Danyhtrrs;  Youny  Mm. 

^^iuthrop;  Staled  lustrurtioae;  The  .Main  Line  (in  conjunction  with 
t'harles  Barnard);  and,  in  partm^rship  with  David  Belasco,  27«' 
bird  Chnmlcy,  The  Charity  llidt,  and  .Men  and  Women. 

Donii.KUAV,  .AtiNEit,  military  otiieer;  lairn  in  Ballston  Spa.  X’.  Y.. 
June  26,  1819;  died  in  Mendham,  X.  J.,  January  26.  He  was  gradii- 
»led  at  the  I'nit-tsl  States  Military  Aeadeiny  in  1842;  served  with  the 
•nillery  thnmgli  the  .Mexican  war;  was  engagisl  in  the  hostilities  with 
the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  in  1H.56-.58;  and  was  next  in  eoiii- 
niandto  .Major  .Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter  at  the  time  of  its  first  Ixmi- 
Urdment.  ami  «ighle<l  and  firwl  the  first  gun  in  its  defeii.se.  After 
'he  evacuation  of  the  fort  he  was  ap|Hunte<l  major  of  the  17tli  Uniteil 
8utes  infantry,  and  servisl  first  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  then 
■a  the  defense  of  Wasliinglon,  where  he  commatideil  the  forts  and 
hatterieaon  the  Potomac.  In  1862  he  was  commissiomsl  brigadier- 
in-neral  of  volunteers.  In  the  battle  of  .Antietam  his  division  held 
the  extreme  right  and  opened  the  fight.  In  Xovemlx-r  following  he 
"AS  promoted  major-general  of  volunteers.  He  succeeded  Oeiieral 
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Jolin  K.  Reynoidh  as  rlii«*f  of  tho  1st  corps  at  (liancollorsv  il  !»•,  >ui<f  .« 
•Inly  I,  It^l,  at  Oottyshurir.  after  tionoral  Reynoitts  was  killr-|  U 
was  temporarily  in  cbarRo  of  that  otlicer's  romiiiaiiil ; and  under  tin 
the  ettrpa  capturtsl  Archer’s  brigade  and  the  greater  {«irt  of  f*i>» 
brigade,  and  almost  anniliilated  that  of  Iverson.  On  tlie  seeond  d«i 
he  retook  several  guns  whicli  the  t'onftslerates  liad  captiirr-d;  and 
the  third  day,  when  Pickett’s  great  charge  was  made.  Oeiieral  I>oahir 
day  threw  his  men  on  a vulnerable  [siint  in  the  t’onfederates’  liw. 
which  had  much  to  do  with  the  rejiulse  of  that  historic  fliarge.  Bi 
was  brevetted  major-general.  U.  S.  A.,  for  gallant  and  nieritoricm 
s«!rvice8  during  the  war,  on  Mandi  18,  lS(f5.  He  was  on  duty  in  tat 
Krancisco  in  18(19-71.  and  while  then*  suggested  and  obtained  tlr 
charter  for  the  first  cable  street  railway  in  the  I’nited  Slates^  Hr 
was  retinsl  DecemtaT  1 1,  1873.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  lie 
deeply  interested  in  theosophy,  and  at  one  time  w as  president  of  tir 
American  theosophical  sixiiety.  Among  his  numerous  writings  <* 
military  matters  and  sanitation,  the  best  known  ate  Rrmi/iinctnnt  rf 
Fortii  l<unilfr  and  Moultrie  in  1S60-1  and  VhaneeUvrtriUf  nnd  fffltft- 
burg. 

Doibi,ed.\v,  Ui.yssks,  military  officer;  lairn  in  .Auburn,  X.  \ 
August  81. 18‘.M,died  in  1’yronc.  February  11.  He  wa.s  a brotbv 

of  lieneral  Abner  Houbleilay,  who  diisl  on  .lanuary ‘i!6 . At  the  oa; 
break  of  the  war.  he  iM-rame  major  in  the  4lh  New  A’ork  artillery 
served  with  distinction  through  the  war.  especially  at  (teUy.sbari 
and  Five  h'orks.  At  the  latter  battle  he  commandtHi  a brigade,  la 
March,  188.5,  he  was  brevettisl  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

Dwenof.h,  Right  Revehemi  .Iosei'ii,  Roman  (.'atholic  Idshop. 
bom  in  St.  Johns,  ().,  in  1887;  dieil  in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  January  Ji 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1859.  In  1867  he  was  ap|aiinted  travel- j 
ing  missionary  for  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  and  was  exclusivelr 
occupied  in  such  work  till  1872,  when  he  was  api>ointed  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Fort  Wayne,  to  snceeeti  the  late  Ki.shop  Luers,  be  thee 
being  the  youngest  Homan  (’atholic  bishop  in  the  world.  In  1874  hr  j 
accomi>anied  the  first  .American  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

Ektiuerg,  Jfl.ius,  ctimixiser;  Ixirn  in  I)us.seldorf.  riemiany. 
June  13,  1824;  died  in  Boston,  Mass..  January  19.  He  came  to  the 
Unitwl  States  in  18.57.  He  was  director  of  music  in  the  Bostoc 
Museum  in  l.S59-(!(l;  establishisl  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  became  its  dirtH-tor  in  1867;  was  elected  sniiervisor  of  music  in 
the  Boston  public  schesds  the  same  year;  nnd  for  several  years  was 
s|>ecial  teacuerof  music  in  the  Boston  High  nnd  Normal  Schools.  Mr 
Eichlierg  will  long  la-  rememipered  as  the  first  coni|x>ser  of  Kngli-sh 
American  o|)eras.  his  most  notisl  works  being  T/u  Doctor  of  Alena- 
tara.  The  Hone  of  Tgrri,  ,1  Sight  in  Rome,  nnd  The  Deo  I'eidu. 

Eva.ns,  Fukdehick  Wii.i.i.vm,  elder  of  the  New  ladmnon  i 
Shakers;  Ixtra  in  Bramyard.  England,  June  9.  1808;  died  in  Ijchanon 
N.  A'.,  March  6.  He  emigrated  to  the  I'nited  States  in  182(1.  la 
1830  he  joinecl  the  Shaker  community  at  Mount  la-banon.  In  IKfr 
he  was  apnointed  elder  of  the  North  Family,  and  in  18.58  liecame  first 
elder  of  three  of  the  six  families.  Each  Shaker  family  consi-sts  of 
alxmt  fifty  jiersons.  Among  the  elder’s  publications  were:  Compen- 
dium of  Prinripleo.  Rules.  Doctrines,  and  (jorernment  of  Hhalrrt. 
irith  Biographies  of  Ann  Lee  nnd  Others  (New  A'ork,  18.^9);  Autob* 
ographg  of  a Shaker,  and  Tests  of  Divine  Rerelatum  (1869);  8’Wcr 
Communism  (Ismdon,  1871);  and  Second  Appearing  of  Christ  (1S73> 

Field,  Bknja.min  Hazard,  philanthropist;  Item  in  A’orktowTi. 
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N.  V.,  May  2.  IM|4;  ilircl  in  New  York  city  Marcli  17  He  was 
eii^niffol  in  mercantile  l)ii.siiies.s  in  New  Vmk  for  many  years  Me 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Voik  fiee  eiiciilaiing  library, 
was  jjresideirt  of  the  New  York  Kye  and  Kar  Infirmary,  vice  presi 
dent  of  the  wa-iety  for  the  prevention  of  ernelty  to  children,  and  of 
the  Slieltering  .Ynns  and  the  Children’s  Fold,  and  was  a trustee  or 
direi  tor  in  nearly  all  of  the  charitable  in.stitutions  iit  New  York  He 
s|a-nt  more  than  <1100, 000  in  establishing  ami  ntaintaining  a high 
s»-hiK)I  at  his  birthlilace. 

Fisiieu,  tiEOUOE  .I.ycKSO.N,  physician;  born  in  Westcbester 
county,  N.  Y'.,  November  27,  iy2.'5;  dir-il  in  Sing  Sing.  N Y . Kebru 
ary  3.  He  was  graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  I’niversity 
of  New  Y'ork  in  1849;  was  elected  president  of  the  state  medical 
.society  in  1874.  He  was  physician  ami  surgeon  to  the  New  York 
state  prisons  for  many  years;  and  United  States  exanrining  surgeon 
in  the  )a:nsion  bureau  for  twenty  years.  His  publications  include 
Animal  Subutaiicfs  Employed  ns  Medicines  by  the  Aneunts;  A ItruJ 
IILilory  of  the  Discocery  of  the  Cirndation  of  the  Blood;  Ternloloyy, 
and  History  of  Suryery. 

Fkost,  MA.toK  J.VMs;s  P.,  hnancial  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe; 
di«sl  in  Ho.ston,  .Mas.s.,  January  8,  aged  37.  He  was  an  expert  riHe 
tnan,  and  an  influential  tnember  of  various  military  organizations 

Gextii,  Fuedeuk  k .AutiUSTlis,  chemi.st  and  mineralogist,  born  in 
Wats  htersbach,  Hesse-t'a.s.sel.  Uerniany,  .May  17.  1820.  died  in  Pbila 
lielphia,  Penn..  February  2.  He  studied  under  l.iebig  at  Heidelberg, 
and  Bunsen  at  .Marburg.  Alsmt  18rl  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
In  1872  be  was  cho.sen  profes.sor  of  cbeinistry  and  mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Beside  bis  professorship  he  was  also 
chemist  to  the  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Iroaril  of 
agriculture  of  that  state.  In  1846  he  discovensi  the  ammonia  cobalt 
l^ses.  He  was  the  author  of  nearly  one  hundred  pallets  pertaining 
tochemi.stry  and  mineralogy,  and  discovered,  classified,  and  namerl 
alxrut  eighteen  new  minerals. 

OiBBONS.  .Ybby  Hopi’EH,  philanthropist;  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  De<'etnl)er  7,  1801;  died  in  New  York  January  10  She  was 
fonndr-r  of  the  New  Y'ork  infant  asylum  and  of  the  diet  kitchen 
aasociation,  and  was  president  for  many  years  of  the  woman's 

Firi.son  assrstiation.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Isaac  T. 
lop]H*r  home  for  women  discharged  from  pri.son,  founded  by  her 
father  with  her  co-otH-ration,  and  in  the  tJerman  industrial  home  lor 
children  picketl  up  in  the  .streets  of  New  Y’ork,  which  she  carried  on 
unaided  for  .several  years. 

Ou.VNT.  Lemuei,  P.,  civil  engineer;  Isirn  in  Frankfort.  Me., 
August  11,  1817;  died  in  Atlanta,  (ia.,  January  II.  During  the  war, 
he  remler«*d  itnjsirtant  services  to  the  Confederates  by  reason  of  his 
skill  as  an  engineer,  and  at  the  time  of  tieneral  Sherman  s march  to 
the  sea  he  sufierintemUsl  the  erection  of  the  defenses  of  .Atlanta 

(illEEN,  Nobvin.  jiresident  of  the  Western  Union  telegraph 
company;  Isirn  in  New  Albany,  Ind..  .\pril  17,  1818,  died  in  Ixiuis 
ville,  Ky..  February  12.  He  was  graduated  from  the  medical  de 
partment  of  the  University  of  Ismisvillo  in  1840;  and  for  several 
years  practiced  liLs  profession  in  that  city. 

H.tnAN,  Edw.vrd  P..  ]Hilitician;  Isirn  in  New  Y'ork  city  Febru- 
ary 1,  1846;  died  there  February  19.  .Yfter  br-ing  twice  elected  to  the 
state  assembly,  he  was  in  1891  elected  to  the  state  senate  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 
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IIacnek.  Pktk.k  Vaikntine,  inililarv  officer;  born  in  Wa>Liu 
Ion,  P.  C..  August  '.’8,  IHI5;  died  lliere  March  11.  He  was  giadii 
Mletl  at  the  I'nited  States  Military  .Academy  in  1K16.  and  was  iuiuie- 
diateiy  ordered  to  duty  in  Florida  against  the  Seiuiuole  Indians.  He 
served  in  the  .Mexican  war;  was  brevetted  captain  lor  gallant  conduct 
at  Cerro  (iordo.  April  IS.  1S47,  and  wa.s  wuundtxl  in  the  as.sault  and 
capture  of  the  City  ol  Mexico  He  was  alterward  inspector  of  lac 
lories  making  tirearins  for  the  government,  and  was  retired  June  1. 
1881,  on  his  own  reipiest. 

Haiihis,  pANtKi.  S , oldest  surviving  settler  of  Illinois,  bom  in 
1868,  died  m Ualena,  111.,  March  17.  He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk 

war.  and  operated  the 
first  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween (iaiena  and  St. 
Paul. 

Hartley,  James. 
popularly  known  as  ‘‘Jim 
Cuff,”  I be  last  of  the 
tribe  of  Mohawk  Indians; 
died  near  ^cbenectadv, 
N.  Y..  March  3. 

Hastinos,  Serrants 
Clinton,  jurist; 
born  in  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  November  22.1814, 
died  in  San  Francisco. 
Cal.,  February  18.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Burlington,  Wis.,  in 
1837.  and,  on  the  erec 
tion  of  Iowa  as  a se(<ar. 
ate  territory  in  1838.  he 
was  elected  a member  of 
its  first  legislature  In 
1846  he  was  elected  to 
congress  as  a Deinortat 
In  1848  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Iowa,  re 
signed  and  went  to  Cali- 
zx  rnEBiDEST  Rt-TiiERroBn  a.  hates.  (ornia  in  184»;  and  sotm 
afterward,  settling’  in  B<-uiria.  was  elected  by  the  legislature  the  first 
chief  justice  of  the  .stale.  He  served  a term  of  two  years,  and  was 
then  elected  attorney  general;  and  at  the  end  of  this  term  retired 
from  public  life.  He  founded  the  Hastings  l.aw  College  in  8an 
Francisco. 

Hatch.  Kukcs.  financier,  born  in  Wells,  York  county.  Me..  June 
24.  1SI2.  died  in  New  York  city  F'ebruary  ‘23.  He  was  a member  of 
the  corps  of  civil  engineers  who  made  the  surveys  for  the  first  rail 
road  in  Wisconsin.  In  18.’>4  he  settled  in  Chicago,  became  a ^lain 
broker,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Criinean  war  lailt^  with  heavy  liabil 
ities.  In  1862  he  paid  in  full,  with  inteiest.  his  Chicago  indebtedness 
He  removed  to  New  York  city,  engaged  in  railroad  operations;  was 
elected  managing  director  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  company;  and, 
w ith  the  company,  was  financially  ruined  in  1873.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  caitle  industry  in  the  West,  was  again  able  to  pay  his  cre^ilore 
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in  full  with  iiiUT«*>»t.  aiul  reMiiiKKl  Im.siiifss  in  New  York  city.  Ho 
liuilt  the  larjie  hotel  in  the  Y ellowstone  National  Park.  He  met  hist 
la.^t  financial  revere*  with  the  noteil  break  in  the  Villard  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  stwk.s  in  IWiii,  and  sub.se<iueutly  engaged  in  the  grain 
business. 

Hayks.  Hi'TtiERKOKi)  Bi  iifti  A It  I),  nineteenth  president  of  the 
I nited  States.  Iwrii  in  Delaware,  O.,  Octola'r  4.  18‘.J2.  died  in  Kre- 
iiHpnt.  O.,  January  17.  lie  was  graduated  at  Kenyon  College.  O.,  m 
1'842.  anil  at  Harvard  Law  SchiMii  in  1845.  He  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  Ohio  in  184.5.  He  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Republican  party 
ill  18.50.  Ill  June.  1861.  he  was  ap|Miinted  by  the  governor  major  of 
the  22d  Ohio  volunteers,  of  which  \Villium  S.  Kosecranz  was  colonel, 
was  ordered  to  duly  in  West  Virginia;  and,  in  September,  became 
judge-advocate  of  the  department  of  Ohio.  Ho  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel (hlober  15.  1861;  commanded  the  regiment  till  De- 
cember. 1862;  led  the  charge  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain:  was  promoted  colonel  October  24,  1862:  was  on  sick  leave 
a luoiith;  and  .soon  after  his  return  to  the  field  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  1st  brigade  of  tbe  Kanawha  division,  which  he  retained 
till  Septemlier,  1864.  when  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  di- 
vision. During  this  |H-riod  he  led  an  exiHslition  from  southwest  Vir- 
ginia to  Ohio,  to  check  the  Confederate  raider  Morgan;  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Crisik's  expedition  to  cut  the  Confederate  lines  of  commu- 
nication lietween  liiclimond  ami  the  southwest;  led  his  brigade  in 
storming  tbe  fortifications  on  the  top  of  Cloyd  iiioiintain;  was  in  the 
two  battles  at  Winchester;  and  in  the  latter,  with  forty  men.  captured 
a Confislerate  ballerv;  distingui.slnsl  himself  in  the  luirsuit  of  the 
Conftslerates  under  Karly,  especially  at  Fisher’s  Hill;and  for  his  gal- 
lantry at  Cedar Cr<s-k  was  promoted  brigadier-general.  In  August, 
1864.  he  was  nominated  for  representative  in  congress;  and,  thougli  he 
would  not  leave  the  field  to  make  a ]>ersonal  canvass,  was  elected. 
Ife  was  brevetted  major  general  of  volunteers  March  13.  1865;  re- 
signed hi.s  commission  June  1 ; and  tisik  his  .seat  in  congress  DeceuiU-r 
4.  In  1866  he  was  re-elecleil,  but  resigned  the  seat  on  l*-ing  electisl 
governor  of  Ohio  in  18<)7;  in  186!)  he  was  re-elected  governor;  in  1873 
was  defeatisl  for  congress,  and  in  1875  was  elerUed  governor  a third 
time.  Through  his  rongre.ssioiial  and  gulsTnalorial  services  he  had 
U-en  an  uiicomproinising  adviH-iite  of  honest  money — coin  against 
irnsleemable  jiajier;  and,  shortly  after  his  third  inauguration  as  gov- 
ernor. the  Ohio  Republican  state  convention  passed  a rifsolution  to 
prescmt  his  name  to  the  national  convention  as  a candidate  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  1876  The  milionul  convention  as.sembled 
June  14  following;  Janies  O.  Blaine,  Beiijainin  II.  Bristow,  Oliver  P. 
Morton,  and  (Jovernor  Hayes  were  the  principal  candidates  before  it; 
anil  the  latter  was  nominated  on  the  .seventh  hallot,  receiving  384 
vot*>s,  to  :I51  for  Blaine  and  21  for  Bristow.  In  his  letter  of  accept- 
anie  he  outlimsl  the  jsilicy  that  he  lielieved  should  lie  pursuixl,  and 
[larticularly  favoreil  civil  service  reform,  resumption  of  siH-cie  pay. 
iiieiits,  and  piu’ification  of  the  South.  The  Democratic  national  con- 
vention nominated  Uovernor  Samuel  .1.  Tihlen  of  New  Y'ork  for  the 
pn’sidency,  and  the  returns  of  the  elei-tion  showisl  a impulur  vote  of 
4.0;W.‘J.50  for  the  Republican  candidates  and  4.'284.8;5.5  for  the  Demo, 
cratic.  But  in  thecoiinting  of  the  votes  by  the  returning  Isiards.  espe- 
ciallv  in  Kloricia.  lauiisiana,  and  tsoiith  Carolina,  the  Republicans 
charged  fraud  u)ion  the  DemiK-rats.  Both  parties  claimed  the  elec, 
tion,  and  partisan  feeling  reached  fever  heat.  In  the  emergency  l>oth 
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;>«rlies  a>rre<'<l  to  the  creation  by  conjjress  of  a special  tribunal  to  can- 
vass the  returns  tborougbly.  and  to  declar*!  who  was  lepally  elected. 
On  March  2,  1877,  the  president  pro  Um.  of  the  I'nited  States  senate 
announced  that  the  Republican  candidates  had  received  185  electoral 
votes — a majority  of  one— and  were  elected.  Immediately  after  his 
inauguration,  he  put  in  execution  his  plans  for  settling  the  sctIous 
difficulties  in  the  Southern  states,  with  the  result  that  the  X icbolls 
government  was  recognized  in  I.,ouisiana,  and  the  Hampton  in  tSouth 
Carolina,  and  the  United  States  troops  were  withdrawn  from  both 
capitals  April  10  and  20.  As  further  evidence  of  his  policy  of  concili- 
ation, he  called  to  his  cabinet  a prominent  citizen  of  the  South  who 
hail  been  a Confederate  officer  and  had  op|x>sed  his  eh-ction.  After 
the  adjustment  of  the  political  imbroglios  in  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina,  ho  turned  his  attention  to  the  civil  service,  and  (June  22) 
issueil  an  order  which  recited  that  “no  officer  should  be  required  or 
)ieriuitted  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  political  organizations, 
caucuses,  conventions,  or  election  campaigns,”  and  that  “ no  a.s.sess- 
ment  for  political  purposes,  on  officers  or  subordinates,  should  be  al- 
loweil,"  His  efforts  to  bring  about  a resumption  of  specie  payments 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  by  the  treasury  department  of  sufficient 
coin  to  offset  the  outstanding  legal  tender  notes,  and  resumption  was 
accomplished  without  friction  January  1,  1879.  Through  his  entire 
administration  congre.ss  seemed  but  little  inclined  to  he^  his  recom- 
mendations; and,  even  when  the  senate  had  a Republican  majority, 
his  work  was  greatly  retanled,  and  several  times  his  hands  were  hope- 
lessly tied,  us  in  the  failure  to  make  neces.sary  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  army  (1877),  for  the  exjienses  of  the  government  (1879). 
and  the  support  of  the  civil  service  commission;  the  attaching  of 
legislative  riders  to  appropriation  bills,  which  resulted  in  their  defeat; 
and  the  legislation  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  United  Slates  troops 
at  elections.  He  courageously  removed  .several  prominent  office 
holders  for  making  the  businessof  theirolflces  subordinate  tojiartisan 
activity,  urged  a vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti-polygamy  laws, 
appealed  for  civil  service  reform  in  the  line  of  competitive  examina 
lions,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  interference  of  congressmen  in 
the  civil  service.  During  his  term  he  sent  ten  veto  mes.sages  to  con 
gress,  and  the  majority  were  sustained.  After  his  retirement  from 
office,  he  resunusl  residence  at  Fremont,  O. ; receivisi  the  degree  LL.D. 
from  Kenyon  College,  and  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versities; and  Ixs'ame  pre-sident  of  the  John  F.  Slater  t^ucational 
fund  (for  the  Southern  states),  president  of  the  National  Prison  Re- 
form as-siK-iation,  and  trustee  of  a number  of  educational  and  Itenevo- 
lent  institutions. 

lloi.LKY,  S.M.UK.  philanthrophst;  born  in  Lyons,  N.  Y..  1817 
died  in  New  York  city  January  12.  In  1842  she  identified  herseU 
with  the  movement  then  carriisl  on  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Wen- 
dell Phillips.  William  Lloyd  (iarrison,  and  others.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  she  taught  a school  for  cidored  children  in  lx>ttsburg,  W. 
Va.  This  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  town 
and  her  school-house  was  burned.  She  built  another  hou.se;  and  con- 
tinued teaching  poor  colored  children  till  within  a few  weeks  of  her 
death. 

Horsford,  Eben  Norton',  chemist  and  archeologist;  bom  in 
Moscow,  Livingston  county.  N.  Y.,  July  27,  1818;  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  January  1.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly, 
technic  Institute  in  1838;  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
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sciences  in  Albany  Female  Academy  in  1K40— 44;  sp«-nt  two  years  in 
Oennany  studying  analytical  chemistry;  and,  on  his  return,  was 
elected  Kiiuifonl  !>n>fes.sor  of  science  ap|died  to  the  arts,  in  llarvanl 
I'niversity,  He  remained  at  Harvard  till  1H6J1.  thsm  after  his  ap- 
pointment there  he  planned  a department  of  analytical  and  applietl 
chemistry,  which  was  sul>se<)uently  develoi>ed  into  the  Lawrence 
S-ientific  School  at  Cambridge,  the  first  lalsiratory  organized  and 
e<piip|ied  for  instruction  in  analytical  chemistry  in  the  I'nitisl  States, 
On  resigning  he  ongagtsl  in  bnsims<s  as  a maniiractnring  chemist; 
liecaine  president  of  the  liutnford  chemical  works  in  Ihiston;  and 
discovert  the  medicinal  agent,  acid  |)hosphate.  For  st'vernl  year.! 
liefore  his  death  he  had  been  largely  interested  in  Wellesley  College, 
He  was  an  enthusiast  on 
the  subjes-t  of  profit- 
sharing,and  introrluced  a 
practical  system  in  his 
manufacturing  e s t a b- 
llshment.  His  archa-o- 
logical  researches  were 
confined  mainly  to  New 
England  cartography, 
especially  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  hist  city  of 
N'orutnls-ga 

lIUMfltUKYS,  E D- 
WARl)  Uft’EHT,tslucator; 

Isirn  in  England  ,March 
1,  lk3<);  ilirsl  in  Hoston, 

Mass,,  March  20,  Ho  was 
grailiiattsl  at  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Cambridge.  In 
1(44  he  was  appointeil 
director  of  tsliieation  in 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

He  remainisl  there  four 
Tears,  resigning  to  ai’cept 
an  aii|Miintment  as  head 
master  in  the  classics  in 
Merchlston  Castle  Acad- 
emy, near  Edinburgh. 

Scotland;  and  from 

1S.V2  till  1S59  he  was  ji  stice  l.  q.  c.  laxab. 

headmaster  of  ancietit  or  the  vmteii  states  m pbemb  coi  bt. 
languagisi  in  the  tirammar  Schoid  of  Cheltenham.  He  was  elected 
a fellow  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotlanil,  and  presiilent  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors  in  Isindon.  llecanietothe  I’nitisl  States 
alxmt  K^).  He  publisheil  an  historical  work  on  Free  Masonry,  a 
.Vnniiiil  of  PitlUir/il  Erouomy  (second  eilition,  IKVi);  Aiaaoi/a  nn  the 
Liturgy  uf  the  Proteetant  Kpiernpnl  Chureh  (Hoston,  1800);  Keeuy/i 
0)1  the  Rlurntio))  nf  MUitnry  Offirero  (1862);  The  Higher  Mueutuui 
of  K’lrope  and  America;  and  Amerira,  Pant,  Preeent,  and  Proepectire 
(1870). 

Hv.ktt,  Jameu  W.,  financier;  Imm  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1837; 
died  there  March  12.  He  served  in  the  Connecticut  assembly  in  1875 
and  1876,  afterwards  serving  as  a bunk  cumnii.ssioner.  In  1887  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  apfiointed  him  Uniteil  States  treasurer. 
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In0ALIi8,  Rufcs.  military  officer;  l>orn  in  Denmark,  Me..  Augu^ 
23,  1820;  (lie<l  in  New  York  city  Jtimiary  16.  He  wa.s  graduated  at 
the  United  States  military  academy  in  1843;  serveil  in  the  Mexican 
war;  served  in  California  and  Ore>;on  with  Colonel  Stejitoe  in  his 
notetl  exjiedition  acro.ss  the  continent;  was  on  the  staff  of  (ieneral 
Harney  at  Fort  Vancouver  at  the  time  of  the  San  Juan  affair:  in 
April,  1861,  was  sent  to  re  enforce  Fort  Pickens;  and  in  July  ftdlow- 
intr  was attacherl  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  On  Septemlier  28  he 
was  ap|s)inted  aide  de  camp  to  (ieneral  McClellan.  Fmm  1862  till 
1 86.')  he  was  eh  ief  quarterma.sterol  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  on  March 
14,  1882.  he  wa.s  promoted  ipiartermaster  general  of  the  army ; and  on 
July  1.  1883,  was  retired. 

J.CMIESON.  W.  W.,  educator,  for  twenty-five  years  superintend- 
ent of  the  Keokuk  public  schools;  died  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Jan- 
uary 26. 

J.\NES,  Edw.mid  lIot-oitTON,  sanitarian;  horn  in  Northfield, 
Mass  , Octolier  3.  1820;  ditsl  in  New  Y ork  city  March  12.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College  of  Ma.s.sachusetts  in  1847. 
In  1864,  under  the  auspices  of  the  citizens’ a.ssociation  of  New  Y «>rk 
city,  he  made  an  exhaustive  n-|xjrt  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
city,  which  resulted  in  the  estahlishment  of  the  Metropiditan  laiard 
of  health.  He  was  np|K>inted  assistant  sanitary  sujrerintendent.  and 
held  the  office  till  his  death.  For  seventtsur  years  he  was  profes.sor  ot 
hygiene  in  the  Women’s  Mislical  College;  and  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  .\merican  puhlic  health  a-s.sociation. 

.loitxsTON.  Jolts  Taylok,  philanthnrpist;  Ixrrn  in  New  York  city 
April  8.  1820;  died  there  March  24.  He  was  graduated  at  the  I'ni 
vel-sity  of  the  (’ity  of  New  York  in  1839;  studied  law  at  Y'ale;  and 
was  a<lmitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  From  1848  till  1877  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  latter  year  he 
sacrifictsl  a large  ]>art  of  his  fortune  to  reimburse  jieople  ol  small 
means  who  had  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  company  on  his  advice, 
anil  retired  from  the  inanagement  on  the  advice  of  a receiver.  He 
was  a founder  of  the  .Metro]s)litan  museum  of  art;  and  was  its 
|iresident  from  its  organization  till  1889.  Mr.  Johnston  was  president 
of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  NewYork,  was  a 
meinlwr  of  the  Isiard  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital,  the  women's 
hospital,  and  the  8t.  Andrew’s  s<«'iety. 

Ken'.na,  John  Fnw.uiij,  U.  8.  Senator;  bom  in  Valcoiilon,  W. 
Va.,  April  1 ,1818;  diisl  in  Washington,  D.  C.,Jan.  11.  At  the  oat- 
break  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  Confederate  amiy  and  s<-rve<i  with 
it  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  subseipiently  studied  law  at  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va. ; and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  therein  187(1.  From  1876 
till  1882  be  was  a memlM-r  of  congre.ss.  In  1883  he  was  ebs-ted 
United  States  senator  as  a l)emiK-rat  to  succeed  Henry  O.  Davis,  and  w as 
re  elected  for  the  tenn  expiring  .March  3.  189.'».  He  was  a member  of 
the  committees  on  commerce  and  on  the  judiciary. 

I.A  t)l),  Wn.i.iAM  S.,  banker  and  philanthropist;  bom  in  Holland, 
Vt.  Oct.  10,  1826;  died  in  Portland.  Ore.,  Jan.  6.  He  removed  to 
Portland  in  1871.  It  was  his  custom  to  give  annually  one  tenth  of 
his  net  income  for  charitable  purirosts,  and  he  bequeathed  |l450,0(X)to 
lai  put  to  educational  and  charitable  uses. 

Lamaii,  Uucins  (Jl!lXTf8  CiNClNNATCS,  jurist;  bom  in  Putnam 
county,  (ieorgia,  Septemlam  1.  18*25;  died  in  Vineville,  Oeorgia,  Jan- 
uary ’23.  He  was  graduated  at  Kmory  College.  Oeorgia,  in  1845;  was 
admittetl  to  the  bar  in  Macon  in  1847;  became  adjunct  professor  of 
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luthematics  in  tlie  University  of  Mississippi  in  1849;  and  enpaj^ed  in 
Prartice  in  (.'ovinjftou.  Cleorpia.  in  1850.  In  1853  Ue  wa.s  elected  to 
Uie  legislature,  and  in  tUo  following  year  retumeil  to  Mississippi, 
r'rora  1S5<  till  18440  be  was  a iiieml^r  of  congress,  and  in  the  latter 
.'ear  resigned  to  attend  tUe  secession  convention  in  his  state.  In  1861 
W enterssl  the  Confederate  army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  nine- 


teenth .Mississippi  rejfiinent,  of  which  he  was  soon  afterward  pro- 
moted colonel.  While  starving  with  the  army  of  northern  Virginia 
lu  1863.  Ue  wra.s  apjvointed  a spei'ial  diplomatic  comnii.ssioner  to  Kus- 
■ia  in  lieUalf  i>f  tbe  Confederacy.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 


Mississippi,  was  ele  -t«sl  professor  of  pditical  economy  and  social 
scieure  in  lUe  state  university  in  1866.  anil  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  law  in  tbe  following  year.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gn-s.s,  anil  in  1874  r«--elected.  On  April  27,  1874.  he  delivered  a 
eulogy  on  Charles  Sumner  in  the  house  of  representatives,  which 
attrai'ted  wide  attention  on  aicoiint  of  its  eloi]uence  and  its  breadth 
»nd  lilieralily  of  view.  The  s|ieech  jiroveil  distasteful  to  many  of  his 
constituents,  ami  an  effort  was  maile  to  defeat  him  for  re-eli'ction,  but 
without  avail.  On  Match  5.  1877,  he  bsik  his  seat  in  the  Unitisl 
Slates  senate,  where  he  again  displayed  marktsi  indi'|H-iidence  in  vig- 
orously opposing  all  attempts  to  iiiHate  or  debasi'  the  national  cur- 
rency. This  action  led.  to  many  public  meetings  in  Mississippi,  at 
which  his  conduct  was  denouiicid,  and  the  legislature  pas.s»sl  a reso- 
lution directing  him  to  vote  in  op|S)sition  to  the  principles  he  had 
expressed,  or  to  risign  his  seat.  In  a spets'li  in  the  senate  which  will 
long  be  reineinliereil,  he  refernsl  to  the  action  of  the  legislatim-,  re 
fused  to  retract  his  views  or  to  resign,  and  .stated  his  convictions  of 
what  was  right  with  so  much  clearness  that  he  was  is'rsonally  con- 
gratulated for  hi-s  stand  by  DeimaTats  and  liepublicans  alike,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  senate  in  1882  by  an  increasisl  niiijority,  afte; 
making  a notable  canvass  of  his  state  on  the  issue  raisisl  against  him. 
In  March.  18.H5.  he  was  ap|siinted  by  President  rleveland  sis-retary 
of  tbe  interior;  and  in  December.  1887,  was  ap|Hiinted  n jn.slice  of  tli  • 
Unitesl  States  supreme  court. 

LiAMB.  -M  AliTit  t Joa.V  IlKAtiK  N-Asit,  historian;  Isini  in  Pluinneld, 
MastsachuseU.s,  August  13,  1829;  diisi  in  New  York  city  January  2. 
She  receiveil  a thorough  eilucatioii  in  English  literature  and  in  niod- 
ern  languages;  was  iiiarrieil  to  t'liarles  A.  Ijimb  of  Oliio,  in  1.8.52; 
spent  eight  years  in  Chicago.  Illinois,  where  she  was  a founder  of  the 
Home  for  tlie  Friendless  and  the  Half  Orphan  asylum,  and  sicretary  of 
tbe  great  sanitary  fair  in  1863.  Since  1866  she  had  lassi  engagell  i.i 
literary  and  historical  work  in  New  Y'ork  city.  She  was  a memlier 
of  many  historical  and  learned  societies  in  the  I'nitisl  States  and 
Europe,  and  was  a charter  memlier  and  ditei-tor  of  the  WK-iety  of 
I’oloniat  Dames.  Her  first  and  most  notahle  historical  work  was  the 
llixtorg  of  the  City  of  Next  York,  two  volumes  (1877-81).  She  also 
wrote  several  Issiks  for  children:  more  than  one  hundred  historieni 


amt  biographical  papers  for  magazines;  numerous  short  stories  for 
magazines  and  newsjiapers;  and  fnim  May,  18K1,  until  her  death,  was 
pniprietor  and  islitor  of  the  Moyazine  of  Amt  rienu  llintory.  Her 
other  works  incliiilo  The  Ifomet  of  Anieriro  (1«79);  Miiiioriol  "/ 
Dr.  J.  D.  H'l^'  (I.S81):  lEu/f  Slnet  in  llixlory;  ai\i\  Hietoriral  Skrtrh 
of  yew  York  for  the  Tenth  f 'enenn  (1883). 

Lot  KE.  Fhkukrick  Thomas,  military  oiricer;  Isirn  in  New  York 
citv.liig.  17  1.826;  die<l  there  February  4,  .It  tbe  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  he  accompanied  the  12th  regiment,  of  which  he  was  adju- 
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tant,  to  tlie  field.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months*  service  be 
svas  appointed  captain  and  adjutant-general  on  Gen.  Fitz-John  For 
ter‘s  staff;  and  on  the  or^^anization  of  the  5th  anny  corps  vas  ap 
|N»iat4Hl  chief  of  stalT,  and  held  tlie  office  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
lie  )>articipatisl  in  ail  the  campaigns  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
ami  in  all  the  batth*sof  the  5th  anny  corp.s;  was  shot  in  theface  at  tbe 
imttle  of  S|M»tlsylvania  Omrt  llousi*;  was  Dmspicuous  in  the  prmip 
«>r  ('iiioii  olHcers  at  the  surrenderof  General  U^e;  ajid  fordistin^uLsheil 
bravery  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  was  hrevelleti  hriga<lier-g'eneral 
of  volunteers. 

Low,  AuiKii  AnnoTT,  a pnmiinent  lmsiHes.s  man  and  philanthn>- 
pist;  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  7.  ISll;dietl  in  Hr»s»klyn,  N.  V., 
January  7.  He  was  dwj)ly  inten‘ste<i  in  all  movements  tending  to 
proim»te  the  interests  of  Bns»klyn.  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
ibe  Ihu  ker  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  he  was  president  since 
and  was  also  connected  with  a numljer  of  charitable  and  finan 
cial  institutions.  His  son  is  l^resideiit  Seth  Low  of  (oluuibia 
i'ol  lejre. 

Manvku.,  Allan,  president  <»f  the  Atchison.  Toj>eka  A Santa  Fe 
railroad;  Uirn  in  Alexander,  N.  V.,  in  18**57;  diisl  in  t^n  Diepo,  t’al  . 
February  24. 

M<  l5KYt)K,  M augakett.a  M.acauley,  philanthropist;  born  in  NVw 
Yi>rk  city  in  1H41;  died  there  Feb.  K.  Inheriting  Inr^re  means,  she 
e.'4nblisli«Hl  the  first  w«iinen’s  liMly:in|T  house  in  New  4 ork  city.founde*! 
the  Bivershle  Ue>t  assoi*iatlon,  was  a vrdmilary  cfilbvtor  for  the 
Penny  Pnivident  fund  in  connection  with  the  C'harity  Or^uzation 
ass4M*iution. 

.Mohdecai.  Ben-iamin.  merchant;  lK>m  in  Lliarh^ston.  S.  in 
18*9;  dhsi  in  New  York  city  Mairh  150.  At  the  outbreak  of  tbe 
rivil  War  lie  was  re^anhsl  as  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  Charleston, 
S.  t He  sup|K)rted  the  catisiMif  the  t'ouftsleracy.  and  or^^rize^l  a 
cumpany  wliich  e.stHl»lislHHl  ston^  in  ilifferent  parts  of  South  Faittliiia 
when?  the  jH*ople  could  buvfoo<l  and  clothing  at  the  cost  of  impirti 
lion.  He  lost  considerable  pro|M-rty  during  the  war. 

.Mouoan.  (’OMiNKL  1..EWI8  L.,  for  t4*n  years  business  mana^rerof 
the  New  Haven  HtyUbr,  and  for  over  a year  manager  of  the  Anieri 
cm  newspaia*r  puldishers*  as.s4K*iation;  l>om  in  New  Haven,  ('odd., 
\A  IK52;  dnsl  then*  February  11.  He  was  a note<l  military  critic. 

Newson,  'riioMAS  Mci.EAN,  author;  bom  in  New  York  city 
Fi'liruary  22.  1^27;  di^si  in  Malaga,  Spain,  Man’h  30.  He  was  nmi 
iuissiont*d  captain  and  ciunmiissary  of  sulniistenre  Novemlier  26.  1862; 
litti'd  out  General  SiMey's  Indian  ex|KHlition  with  nearly  400. OUO 
rations;  was  ap|M»inttsl  cbu*f  of  coinmis.sary  of  sul)sistence  at  St. 
(‘loud,  where  he  suppIitHl  twtdvo  difTenuit  military  |>osts;  and  suW 
fpienlly  wa.H  on  duty  at  Forts  Ripley  and  Snelling.  After  the  war 
he  coiiimaiuhsl  an  exploring  exjMHlition  to  the  Vennillion  Ij»ke  re- 
/riou  in  MiniH*sota,  was  the  first  to  assay  inm  ores  in  that  section,  and 
wa.s  among  the  early  pn>s|a*ctors  of  the  Bloi'k  Hills.  He  was  ap 
jHiiiiteil  rnite<l  Stat»*s  consul  at  Malaga  by  Pn*si<leiit  Harrison  in 
1891,  ami  lii'ld  that  otiice  till  his  death.  He  was  author  of  Lift  in  tkf 
UHh,  a drama;  ThriUhnj  S'mm  Among  the  Imlutnn;  Induin  ),eg(nd*; 
and  livroUertionH  of  Eminent  J/ir  n. 

Owens,  John  (L,  nrclueologist;  ls>rn  in  ly«*wishurg,  Tenn..  in 
1 '.»T;  <lied  in  Honduras  Feliruary  is.  He  was  graduattHl  at  Bucknell 
l iiiversity  in  18X7;  and  at  the  tiim*  of  his  dentil  was  in  his  thinl  y»tr 
O.M  a graduate  student  in  Harvard  rniversity,  and  holder  of  the  Bern- 
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enway  fellowsliip.  He  was  in  Professor  Putnam’s  department  of  the 
university,  and  in  charge  of  the  archaeological  expedition  of  the  Pea- 
body museum  to  Honduras. 

'Pe.\ik)DY.  Andrew  Preston,  educator  and  author;  horn  in  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  March  19,  1811;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  10.  He 
w as  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1826;  and,  after  a course  in 
its  Divinity  School,  and  a year  spent  as  a tutor  in  mathematics,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  south  parish  (Unitarian),  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in 
IStl,  succeeding  the  famous  Kev.  Nathan  Parker,  D.  D.  He  held 
this  post  uninterruptedly  till  1860,  when  he  became  preacher  to  Har- 
vard University  and  Plummer  professor  of  Christian  morals.  In  1881 
lie  was  retinxl  from  these  offlces  as  profe,s.sor  fmerUim,  having  been 
acting  president  of  the  university  twice  during  this  jieriod.  In  1H;17- 
18-')9  he  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Whig  lievitie,  and  in  18.">2- 
(il  was  editor  of  the  North  Amtrirau  lieriew.  He  was  also  a steady 
contributor  to  the  Chrutitin  Examiner,  the  New  England  Magazine, 
the  American  Monthly,  and  other  jieriodicals  of  a religious  and  islu- 
cational  character.  During  his  long  and  honored  career,  he  publLshed 
more  than  one  hundred  s|)ecial  sennons,  addresses,  and  orations.  He 
receiveil  the  degree  of  I).  D.  from  Harvard  UniviTsity  in  18.52, 
and  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Kochester  in  186.5.  Among 
his  voluminous  writings  were;  Lecturer  on  Chrietian  Doctrine  (184-1); 
Eermonz  of  Con.ioiatiou  (1847);  Cunrermtion,  Its  Faaltn  and  lie  (Jracee 
(18.50);  C h)-ielianity,  the  Heligion  of  Nature  (1864);  Sermone  fur 
Children  (I860,;  /{eminineencee  of  Eurojnan  Tracel  (1868);  Manual 
of  Moral  Philorotfihy,  and  Chrielianity  and  Science  (1874);  Chrietian 
hetief  and  Life  (187.5);  Ilarcard  Iteminiecencee  (1888);  and  llarrard 
llradaatee  Whom  I Ilace  Known  (1890). 

P11.1..SULRY,  OiLBERT,  abolitionist;  Ixim  in  Hamilton,  Mass., 
Keliruary  26,  1816;  died  in  North  Abingdon,  Mass.,  January  3.  He 
\va.s  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1840;  and  t(N>k  an  active  part 
in  the  anti  slavery  movement  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  During  the 
war  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Freedmeii’s  Bureau  in  the  South;  during 
the  reconstruction  period  as.sisted  in  framing  the  new  state  constitu- 
tion of  South  Carolina;  and  served  one  term  as  mayor  of  (Ti.nrleston. 

PL’TTK.tMEK,  Al.BEllT  VON,  clergyman;  horn  in  Prussia  in  18t)7; 
died  in  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  March  2‘2,  Ho  was  the  son  of  a former 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Prussian  anny,  and  was  islucated  in  the 
Nlilitary  Institute  of  Berlin.  He  served  for  thirteen  years  as  an  officer 
in  the  6rst  regiment  of  the  king's  guards;  and  made  a trip  to  the 
United  States  in  18il6.  While  here  he  6rst  took  an  intere.st  in  re- 
ligious matters;  and  within  a vear  was  baptized  into  the  Ba)itist 
Church,  and  inimeiliately  entered  on  missionary  work  among  the  (ier- 
iiian  residents  in  New  York  city.  In  1841  he  was  ordainisl  to  the 
ministry;  and  soon  afterward  organized,  in  New  York  city,  the  first 
lieruian  Baptist  church  in  America  From  New  5’ork  he  went  to 
BiifTalo,  where  he  labortsl  for  fourteen  years  and  organizinl  thn-e 
Herman  Baptist  churches;  then  held  charges  in  Cincinnati  and  .M- 
liany.  At  the  Ijeginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  anny  as  a 
ca|>tain  of  artillery,  and  was  engaged  in  various  liattles  and  skirmislusi. 
Ou  leaving  the  army  he  returmsl  to  the  jiulpit.  Sism  afterward  the 
death  of  his  wife  caused  him  to  revisit  liis  fatherland,  where  he  dis- 
covered tliat  during  his  alisence  he  hail  inherited,  and  then  forfeitisl 
by  aijse-nce,  the  vast  Puttkaiiier  estates  in  Pomerania,  which  included 
some  fiftv  villages.  He  was  unable  to  secure  even  a small  annuity 
from  the  di.staut  relative  who  secured  i>os.session  of  the  estates. 
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Rkvnolds,  Lovku.  K.,  naval  oOictT;  lx)m  in  Alalmma  in  1857; 
dietl  in  Wa^Linj^ton.  I).  Ft*l)riiarv  10.  lie  was  ^^raduat#'^!  at  the 
rnitwi  Statics  Naval  Academy  in  1876;  wa'<  ]in)moh*d  en.sijm  in  18TS; 
and  lieutenant  in  18H6.  In  1H79,  while  on  the  CffutUillntitm  in  the 
Aw>res,  he  volunteered  with  a U>at»  erc'Wto  n^ue  the  men  of  the 
Hungarian  bark  Olitm  in  distress.  He  sum'e<h*<l.  and  for  his  her»> 
ism  rereivesl  the  decoration  of  ilie  rtiyal  and  ii!i]>erial  onler  of  Kranns 
Joseph  fn>m  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  gold  nunial  of  the  Life  Sav- 
ing benevolent  a.s>uKMation  t»f  New  York,  and  the  ineflal  authorizetl 
by  congress  for  saving  life.  He  was  alM»  a ineinlMT  of  the  tin^ely  r»'- 
lief  ex|M*<litiim  to  the  Arctic  regions;  was  assigned  to  the  y^c/ir;  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  n^ach  the  survivors  of  the  original  €*x|*e<lilion. 

Heynoi.DH,  Thomas,  military  officer;  born  in  Irtdand;  die<l  in 
Chicago,  III.,  March  4.  He  enlisti‘<l  in  the  16ih  \ViM*on.sin  r«*gimei.t 
at  the  outbn‘uk  of  the  war,  and  n>s4*  to  the  rank  of  brigaxlier  general 
He  is  the  hero  of  s«*veral  incidents  in  Sherman’s  meimdrs. 

Hohinson,  Alfiikh  I’ktkh,  jurist;  U>rn  in  (ie<irgetnwn,  Ihd.. 
Feliruary  17,  1842;  die<l  tlien^  .March  1.  He  was  aflniittml  to  the  bar 
in  1808;  was  ap|Miinted  clerk  of  the  s<*nate  and  deputy  attoniev 
gi'iieml  of  the  state  in  1875;  and  was  ap]Munl<Hl  chief  justice  of  the 
state  supreme  court  on  January  20,  1898,  to  succeed  the  late  Jos<‘|di 
P.  ('oiuegys  (<|.  V.). 

St.  Mahtik,  Lewis,  jsditician;  Isim  in  St.  (‘harh*s*  parish,  1-a.. 
in  1821;  tlifsi  in  New  Orleans  February  9.  He  was  etliicalwi  at  Sf. 
Mary's  (‘ollege  in  Mis.souri.  ami  Jefferson  Collie  in  lioui.siann;  was 
ek*cted  to  congn*ss  in  1850.  1800.  and  1884;  was  a meinls*r  ot  every 
IVimH'ratic  nati»)nal  r«»nvention  for  many  years;  and  was  several  limes 
a presidential  elector. 

SAEi.sut'HY,  Ki.r.  ex-X'.  S.  M-nator;  Uim  in  Kent  r<iunty.  I>»1  . 
December  0,  1817;  died  in  \Vashirigt(m,  Del.,  Mar«*h  22.  He  was 
a memlsT  of  a noted  family  which  ha«l  r<intended  with  the 
Kayards  for  {M)litical  supremacy  in  Ihdaware  for  generations. 
He  was  admitUHl  to  the  l»ar  in  1845;  was  a memUT  of  the  legislature 
in  185*J-4;  succ^tsled  his  brolhi*r,  Willanl  Satilshurv,  as  U.  S. 
wmator  in  1870;  and  was  r<*-elected  in  1870  ami  188:1.  \Vhile  in  the 
senate  he  offertnl  an  amemlment  to  the  “force  hill.”  and  vigopou.dy 
oplsMMsl  the  a<*t  “b*  enfon’c  the  pnwisions  of  the  fourteenth  amend 
ment  to  the  constitution  of  the  CnitiKl  States;”  movtsi  an  amendment 
to  the  “K|KHde  payment  bill;”  and  voted  against  military  interferemc 
in  the  orguni/ation  of  thi*  1/onisiana  legislatim*. 

ScCDDKK,  K|)WAKI>  W\.  jurist;  lK»rn  in  S<*udder  Falls,  N.  J.. 
August  12,  1822;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J,.  February  8.  He  was  ad 
milted  to  the  bar  in  18-14;  was  a menilHT  and  ]»resi<lent  of  the 
stale  s**nate  in  l80:?-5.  was  a]»|sdnte<l  a justice  of  the  supr»Miic 
court  of  New  Jersev  in  1809,  and  wa.s  n*ap|>ointed  in  1870.  1888,  ami 
1890. 

Seymovu,  Maky  F.,  journalist;  l»orn  in  .\urf)ra.  111.,  in  1847: 
dit*d  in  New  York  city  March  21.  She  was  one  of  the  first  y^Minc 
women  to  earn  her  own  living  as  a stenographer  and  ty|s*writer  in  a 
business  otfice.  Her  work  laung  rhiefiy  in  law  offices,  she  soon  oh 
taimsl  a practical  knowhslgeof  the  professifm,  and  was  made  a nmi 
missioner  of  dee«ls  in  JerM*y  City  under  a s|>ecial  law.  In  1881  she 
established  hers»df  in  New  York  city;  o|i«mefl  a training  school  for 
young  women  in  stenography  and  t\  |H*writing;  founde<l  the 
11  Journal,  the  name  of  which  was  j-IiangtHl  to  the  Anurirnn 

}yoman's  Journal  in  1888;  and  edited  it  till  her  death.  Slie  had  full 
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cliar^  of  the  reix>rting  of  the  prooeetlings  of  the  woman's  congres.s 
in  Washington;  was  a member  of  the  New  York  woman's  press 
dub;  vice-president  at  large  of  the  American  .society  of  authors; 
was  active  in  arranging  details  for  the  congress  of  women  during  the 
Coluiubian  World's  Es ixwition ; wrote  many  sketches;  and  published 
ill  serial  form  the  novel  Ihiny  li<f  Cfuh. 

tsn.VTTL'CK,  Geouok,  physician;  iKirn  in  Boston  in  1H13;  died 
there  February  ‘2*2.  Me  was  gradiiateil  at  Harvard  University  in 
1X11;  took  aiDiirse  at  the  Harvard  l<aw  ScIiihiI;  then,  deciding  to  fol 
low  the  profes.sion  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  graduated  at 
the  Harvard  .Mislical  Scliixil  in  IXl.'i.  He  siicceisleil  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  as  visiting  physician  at  the  Mas.sacliiisetts  general 
hospital  ill  IHIU,  and  held  the  ollice  for  thirty-six  years.  In  lH.‘i7  be 
was  ap|H>iiited  professor  of  clinical  imsiicine  in  the  Harvard  .Medi- 
cal ScliiMil;  was  subsei|uently  transferrisl  to  the  chair  of  tliisiry  and 
prai'tice  of  imsiicine;  and  held  it  till  1ST4,  lx*ing  also  for  many  yi*ars 
dean  of  the  s<-hix>l.  He  was  a inemlH'r  of  the  I’roli-slanl  Episcopal 
(.'bun'll,  ami  in  IH.'Hi  foiindtsl  St.  Duiil's  S<'his>l  at  Concord,  .N.  11. 

Sii.xw.  1)11.  Ai.kx.v.ndku;  Isirn  in  Camden,  Del.,  Octola-r  Dl, 
18Ui;  diisl  in  Denver,  Col. . .laniiary  8.  He  was  chief  of  the  liorli- 
cultural  ilepartiiieiit  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  one  of  the  Isiunl  of  the 
World’s  Fair  managers. 

SiiEf\iu>.  Ei.i.iott  Fitch,  lawyer;  lorn  in  .lainestown,  N.  V.. 
•Iiine  '2o,  IXH;  diisl  in  New  Vork  city  ^la^ch  '24.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  was  adinittisl  to 

the  liar  in  l8o8;  founded  a |«irtnership  with  .Indge  William  Strong; 
and  isintiniieil  in  practice  till  ISSO,  excepting  during  a part  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  was  aide-de-cainp  to  (iovernor Morgan  and  sii|M'r- 
iiitemlent  of  the  recruiting  station  at  Elinira.  He  tnivehsl  exten- 
sively from  1884  till  1887;  and,  on  his  n'turn,  piircliusisl  the  Muil  mid 
Kriirnvt  newspa|s'r.  Dei  laring  his  intention  to  publish  a newspaper 
for  Cliri.sllan  gentleinen  and  ladies,  he  adopted  the  custom  of  printing 
a si-ripliiral  text  eai  li  day  at  the  head  of  his  editorial  ]>age.  He  in- 
diilgisl  in  various  eccentricities,  such  as  insisting  on  s|M'lling  Rome 
••  Roma,"  and  Sunday  "Sonday.”  He  was  a staunch  Republican  in 
p ilities,  and  an  uncoinpMinising  Droti'stunt  in  religion,  and  neglei'led 
n > opp  irtiinity  of  criticising  severely  his  political  and  religious  opisi- 
iieiits.  He  was  married  to  Margaret  lsmi.se,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  II.  Vanderbilt,  in  1807.  Mr.  Shepanl  was  the  founder  of 
the  New  York  state  l>ar  assrx'iation;  president  of  the  .-Vmerican  Sab- 
bath union;  an  active  meinla'r  of  the  Fifth  .\venne  Dre.sbyterian 
clmn'li;  viee-pn-sident  of  St.  I’aul's  Institute  in  ,\sia  .Minor,  which 
he  cbietly  siipimiTtsI;  and  a ineinlaT  of  the  Union  Is'ugne.  the  .New 
Vork  yai'lit.  the  Republican,  and  the  Federal  cliilis  of  New  Vork 
city.  Through  life  he  gave  unstintedly  to  charitable  and  religious 
institutions;  and  Isspieatlnsl  lfUK),(K)l)  to  the  truslis's  of  the  pivsby- 
terv  of  .New  Vork  for  its  general  religious  and  eviingelical  pnr|s>s*v, 
and  a further  sunt  of  to  them  for  the  s|H'cial  Is'nelit  of  the 

S*'venth  I’resbyteriun  chnrcli.  and  l(;I(H),000  to  St.  I’liul’s  lii.stitnte  at 
Tarsus,  ,\sia  ,'(|inor.  He  dins'tisl  his  exis'iitors  and  trnstis's  to  re- 
tain his  interest  in  the  Mail  mnl  Hj-piritK  publishing  company  and  the 
Fifth  .Avenue  stage  company  as  long  as  those  corporations  refrained 
from  oiH-rating-  in  any  way  on  Sunday;  and  further  enjoined  tlia»- 
shoiild  his  triistis*s  sell  nr  otherwis*-  disfsise  of  his  inteiests  in  these 
cor|s)rations.  it  should  la-  done  only  on  the  condition  that  the  pur- 
chasers should  never  oia-rate  on  the  Sabbath. 
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Shipman,  Oeorof,  E..  Ix-ni-factor;  Ixirn  in  New  York  citv 
March  14.  1S20;  die<l  in  CUicajio,  III.,  January  20.  He  wa-x  Kra(]uatr<i 
at  the  University  <>f  the  City  of  New  York  in  llStO;  t<x>k  a medical 
course  in  the  t'ollej'e  of  I’hysicians  and  Surgeons;  remove<l  to  Peoria, 
HI.,  and  in  1844  to  .Andover,  and  settled  in  Chicago  in  1846.  In  IS-M 
he  wa.s  one  of  the  fouiidersof  the  Western  Hoinn'n|>athic  association, 
in  18o4  i!stablished  the  Rrst  honiieo|>athic hospital  in  the  city;  and  in 
18.V)  IxTaine,  by  the  act  of  incor]x)ration,  one  of  the  first  trii.stees  of 
the  Hahnemann  Mtslical  College,  in  which  he  sulise<]uently  liecann- 
pmfessor  of  materia  nieilica  and  thera|>eutUs.  In  January,  18T1,  he 
imiiidetl  and  oja^ned  the  foundling's  home,  of  which  he  was  su]>eriii 
teiident  till  his  death. 

S.MiTit,  Edmund  Kiiiitv,  soldier  and  wlucator;  Utrn  in  St.  Augus 
tine,  Kla,,  May  Hi.  1824;  died  in  Sewunee,  Tenn..  March  28.  He 
was  gra<luate<l  at  the  Uniteil  States  Military  Academy  in  1845;  serv«l 
in  the  Mexican  war;  and  after  its  close  was  assistant  pr<if<-s.si>r  of 
mathematics  at  the  Military  Academy  in  1849  52.  He  was  on  frontier 
duty  in  Texas  diirine  the  Comanche  Indian  cam]>aigii,  and  was  com 
mis.sioned  major  in  .lanuary,  18(11.  In  .April  following,  on  the  seces 
sion  of  Florida,  he  resignisl  his  commission,  and  entertsl  the  Confed 
<‘rale  army  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  cavalry.  In  1862  he  was  placet! 
in  command  of  the  department  including  east  Tennes-set-.  Kentucky, 
north  (usirgia,  anil  wi-stem  North  Carolina;  led  the  advance  of  (b-n 
eral  itragg's  army  in  the  Kentucky  campaign;  and  won  the  liattle  of 
liichmond  in  August.  In  February,  INftt,  he  was  assignetl  to  the 
command  of  the  trails  Mississippi  de)iartinent,  including  Texas.  Ixui 
isiana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory;  on  Octola-r  19.  1864,  was  pm 
muted  to  the  full  rank  of  general;  and  sul>s<s|uently  defeatisl  the  lleii 
Ifiver  ex)Mslilion  organiziKi  by  (ieneral  Banks.  On  April  21,  186.5,  lie 
surrendereil  his  army  to  (ieneral  Canby.  He  was  ehs-teii  chano4lor 
of  the  University  of  Nashville  in  1870;  and  in  1875  r<*.signed.  to  Is* 
conie  profe.ssor  of  luatbematics  in  the  UniTersity  of  the  South  at 
Sewams',  where  he  remaimsl  till  his  death.  After  the  death  of  (len 
eral  Beaun-gard  (i|.  v,),  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  full  Confisl 
crate  generals. 

Smith,  Houack,  IsMtefactor;  Imrn  in  Cheshiiv,  Mass.,  in  ISfts. 
diisl  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  January  1.5.  He  aided  in  (he  invention 
ami  manufacture  of  the  first  ty|H-wriler;  invented  metallic  cartridges 
lor  bn-acb  loading  guns;  and.  with  .Mr.  Wesson  of  Worcester.  Mass., 
inventisl  and  la-gran  manufacturing  the  re|a-ating  rifir.  On  May  1. 
18.57,  he  la-gan  busine.ss  in  Springfield  as  senior  nieinla-r  of  the  firm 
of  Smith  & We.sson,  manufacturers  of  rifles  and  revolvers.  He  tv 
tired  fnim  active  |iarlnership  in  1874.  He  was  very  lila-ral  during 
his  life;  presentisl  .Mr.  Mixsly’s  Northfielil  .sidiool  with  ^UIO.OOO  alsuit 
a year  la-lore  his  death;  and  lMS|uealhtsl  l)!.5().000  to  the  Springfiehl 
city  library,  iJliiO.OOO  to  the  city  hospital,  ;|l5t).00()  to  the  home  for 
friendless  women  and  cbildn-n.  1^25. (HK)  each  to  the  Springfield 
Young  Men’s  Christian  .Assm-iation  and  the acaileniy  at  Wilbraliun. 
!|;-2(I.0(H)  to  the  Springfield  Women's  Christian  As.sociation,  and  ala>ul 
ij;.5t),0()t)  in  smaller  sums  to  various  other  lamevolent  and  charitable 
as.siMintions. 

Smith,  Timothy  C..  physician;  Imm  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  in 
1818;  diisl  then-  February  25.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col 
lege  in  1842.  and  in  imslicim-  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
A ork  in  18.55,  and  went  imimsliately  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  enlisted 
ns  a surgisui  in  the  I<u.s.sian  army.  He  served  throughout  the  war 
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^ith  distinrrtion;  and  wa<«  United  Slates  consul  at  Odessa  from  1861 
till  1875;  and  held  tlie  same  office  at  Ualalz  from  1878  till  1883. 

Sneli.,  (.iE»l«>K.  architect:  born  in  lx>ndoii,  England,  in  1820; 
'lied  in  Boston.  Ma.ss. , February  23.  Among  other  notable  buildings 
lie  planned  and  erecunl  Music  Hall  and  the  large  granite  bank  build 
iug  on  Stale  street,  both  in  Boston. 

SPF.NCKK.  tiEOltOE  El.lPllAZ.  ex-U.  S.  Senator;  bom  in  Jefferson 
county.  N.  Y.,  November  1.  18:)6;  died  in  Wasbington,  1>.  C..  Feb 
ruary  19.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Iowa  in  10>6.  He  entered 
the  f'nion  army  as  assistant  adjutant. general  in  1862;  and  afterwards 
recruitesl  the  1st  Alabama  cavalry,  of  which  be  became  colonel.  In 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  be  commandetl  a brigade  of  cavalry.  In 
1S67  he  was  elected  United  Slates  senator  from  Alabama  as  a Repub 
lican,  and  served  two  full  terms.  He  played  a prominent  part  in  the 
exposure  of  the  Star  Route  mail  fraud.s. 

Spicer.  Eeiiii;.  shipmaster;  born  in  Noank.  Conn.,  In  April. 
1825;  died  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  February  1.1.  During  the  Civil  VVar 
be  entered  the  service  of  the  federal  governinent;  anti  after  its  close 
organized,  with  Charles  H.  Mallory,  of  .My.stic.  Conn.,  the  Mallory 
line  of  steamships  nailing  between  New  York  and  (ialveston.  Tex. 
’,le  l.ist  lieavily  by  the  failureof  (Irani  & Ward.  He  gave  $100.(HH) 
to  found  a public  library  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  and  foundtsl  with  |::i0 
00<)  the  Spicer  library  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  as  a 
memorial  to  his  son. 

Tekes-X,  Mother,  mother  superior  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
St  Joseph's  Academy  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.;  born  in  1834;  died  in 
Washington,  < ta.,  January  2. 

Ttnn.vt.i,,  Wii.i.i.vM  I,.,  lawyer:  Ixim  in  Pittsburg.  Penn  , 
I»eceiiiV)er  5,  1820;  died  in  New  York  city  January  29.  After  a 
journalistic  career,  lie  served  in  tbe  Mexican  war;  was  appointed 
coiiimander  of  Matainoras  after  its  occupation;  and  was  iireseiit 
during  tlie  siege  and  at  the  surrender  of  Vera  Criiz.  After  the  war 
he  settled  in  Mansfield,  O.,  and  studied  law.  removing  to  Cincinnati 
ill  1848.  In  18.W  lie  removed  to  New  York  city.  In  1861  lie  organ- 
iaed  the  59tli  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers.  Severe 
rheumatism  s<xm  incapacitated  him  for  field  service;  ami  for 
several  years  he  was  judge  advocate  on  tbe  staff  of  (rencral  liillem, 
r*-tiring  fniin  tbe  army  in  180.8.  after  wbicU  be  resumed  practice 
in  New  York. 

Urxer.  N'.stii.xn  Dane,  journalist;  bom  in  Cincinnati.  O..  in 
1X19.  died  in  New  York  city  February  19.  He  removisl  to  New 
Y'ork  in  1862;  became  a reporter  on  tbe  New  York  7'iihiine;  and  first 
• listinguisheil  himself  by  writing  for  that  paper  a tbrilling  description 
of  tbe  burning  of  Barnum's  American  museum  on  July  13.  1.8(!."i, 
which  account  was  reprinleii  by  .Mr.  Barntim  in  Antoliingriiphy. 
.Mr.  Urner  liecaiiie  city  eilitor.  but  soon  ivsignisl  to  miike  a trip  to 
South  America.  Wliile  Horace  Oreeley  was  compiling  his  first 
volume  on  The  Orent  Amfricnn  futiyficf.  Mr.  U'rner  was  his  jirivate 
■wcrelary. 

Vermteve,  Thomas  Edward,  d d..  i..i,.d..  clergyman;  liorn 
in  New  York  city  F"el»riiary  27.  1803;  died  tlieie  March  17  Ho 
was  grad uausi  at  Vale  I'niversity  in  18'22;  and  studied  llusdogy  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  He  sp-nt  four  years  in  tlie  Pn-shyterian  and 
five  vears  in  the  Congregational  denomination.  In  IH;!.'!  he  accepiisl 
a call  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  Alliany,  N.  Y ; in  is;t9  lie 
came  one  of  the  jiastors  of  the  Collegiate  chiirth.  New  York  city. 
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Dr.  Vermilye  wa<<  chaplain  of  the  St.  Nicholas  society  for  forty  nine  I 
Years,  a trustee  of  Rutgers  College,  of  the  Leake  and  Watts  orphan 
Lome,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital;  and  a lueiuber  uf  the 
Huguenct  and  New  York  historical  societies. 

VV.Yi.KEK.  Alex.ynoeii,  journalist;  bom  in  Virginia  in  1821; 
died  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  January  24.  In  1S40  he  removed  to  Xew 
Orleans,  where  at  different  times  he  was  editor  of  the  ,/rjrc/'so«(>o<. 
Deltn.  Picnyune,  Tinut,  and  Ilernld.  Removing  to  Cincinnati,  he 
was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Enquirer.  While  in  New  Orleans  he  | 
was  a judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  a member  uf  the  cunvenlioD 
which  passed  the  secession  ordinance.  He  published  yocCuo/i  ««</  jVcsc 
Orteane,  Butler  and  A'eutOrleUHf,  T !u  Battle  of  Sliiloli , tMd  Duelling 
in  Da/ifiana. 

Waknek,  S.vmcel  L.,  lawyer;  born  in  Wetherfield,  Conn..  June  | 
14,  1828;  died  in  Middletown,  i'onn.,  February  0.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  adinitt^  to  the  liar  of  Massa  ] 
ebusetts  in  1.8.14.  In  18C2-6  he  was  mayor  of  Middletown.  In  1.8<>4 
be  was  electetl  to  congress.  He  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
national  Republican  convention  which  noniinated  Abraham  Lincoln 
fur  a second  term,  and  was  a delegate-ut  large  to  the  Chicago  cuuven  i 
tion  in  1888. 

WEtiSTElt.  Eli.vSTfS  Duhnin,  journalist;  born  in  Aurora.  N.  Y..  | 

April  10.  1827;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  22.  He  founded 
the  Omaha  Itepuhliran.  said  to  have  been  the  first  Republican  daily 
published  west  of  the  Mis.sissippi  river,  in  18.59.  From  1801  till  180.5 
he  was  private  secretary  to  William  H.  Seward,  secretary  of  state; 
and.  while  so  acting,  delivered  the  Confederate  coinmi.ssioners.  Ma.son 
and  Slidell,  to  the  British  authorities  January  1.  1802.  He  went  uti  a . 

secret  mission  beyond  the  Confederate  lines  into  tieorgia  and  Fluriila  ' 

in  1864.  In  1868  he  was  ap|>ointed  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  28d  New  York  district,  and  made  a memorable  fight  against  the 
bankers  and  brokers  of  Wall  street,  ultimately  cuinpelliiig  them  to 
pay  the  war  tax  on  the  capital  eniployetl  in  their  business. 

Weih.  Ikon  VV.,  jurist;  lx>rn  in  Indiana  county,  Penu.,  in  18:11, 
dietl  in  Boise  City.  Ida.,  February  8.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
18,52.  In  1888  he  was  ap)xjinted  by  President  Cleveland  chief  justice 
of  Idaho  TerrKory. 

Wkstehve;i,t.  Miis.  Z.  F..  l>orn  In  New  York  city;  die<l  in 
Rochester.  N.  VL.  January  0.  She  was  interested  in  founding  the 
Western  New  York  Institute  for  deaf  mutes,  and  continuetl  closely  | 
identified  with  it.  Iteing  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  de|>artmeut. 
the  first  undertaking  uf  its  kind. 

VVKSTWoot),  John  OiiADiAit,  entomologist;  bom  in  Sheffield.  , 
England,  in  1805;  died  in  London,  England.  January  2.  He  was 
elected  corres|>onding  member  of  the  Entomological  society  of  Paris 
to  succeed  the  illustrious  Humboldt  in  1800;  and  was  appoiiitevi  to  ' 
the  newly  endowed  chair  of  Zoology  at  Oxford  University  in  ISCI. 
.\mong  bis  numerous  entomological  and  palamgraphical  works  were  ' 
hitrcnhirtion  to  the  .Vmlern  Clnmfieation  of  inserts.  Enlouuiiiif/iia's  \ 

Tell  Bwk  (1.888).  and  British  Butterflies  and  Their  Transforutatitins  I 

(1811). 

Wixsoit,  JosEfii,  inventor  of  the  drop-gates  used  at  railnuul  I 
crossings;  died  in  Providence,  R.  I..  January  19.  aged  84.  I 

\\  oi.I.E.  FitANt’ts,  clergyman  and  scientist;  born  in  Xarjiretb.  I 
Northampton  county.  Penn.,  in  1818;  died  in  South  Bethlehem. 

Penn..  Fel mar'  10  In  1852  he  obtained  a patent,  the  fir>t  iisiied 
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in  the  United  States,  and  proltably  the  first  in  the  world,  on  a 
machine  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  l>ags.  In  1861  he  was  ordainetl 
a deacon,  and  in  186J  a presbyter,  in  the  Moravian  Church.  In  1844 
he  published  DetmUit  of  the  United  State*,  and  Lint  of  Pediodrums. 
and  in  1887  two  volumes  on  the  Fresh  Water  Algai  of  the  United  State*. 

Wood.  Hokace  O,.  legal  writer;  born  in  Wo^stock,  Vt,,  July 
9,  1861;  died  in  Dublin,  N,  H,,  January  8.  Among  his  publications, 
many  of  which  are  recognized  as  standard  authorities  on  the  subjects 
treated,  are  Nnitanee*.  the  first  work  on  the  subject;  Limitation*; 
leindlord  and  Tenant;  Master  and  Servant;  Evidence;  Mandamus; 
and  Railroad*. 

Woods,  John  L.,  philanthropist:  born  in  Cleveland,  O,,  in  1820; 
died  in  Augusta,  (Ja,,  March  27,  His  gifts  were  made  quietly  and 
privately.  To  the  medical  department  of  the  Western  Reserve'Uni- 
versity,  his  gifts  aggregated  f250,000,  and  to  the  W’oinan’s College  of 
Cleveland  he  gave  $M,000.  He  is  kuoivn  to  have  made  other  and 
equally  liberal  benefactions, 

W'oRCESTEK,  John  Hopkins,  Jh.,  theologian;  born  inSt,  Johns- 
bury,  Vt,,  April  2,  1845;  died  in  Lakewood,  N,  J.,  February  6,  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1865;  and  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1871.  After  two  years’  study  in 
Kurope  he  became  profe.ssor  of  English  literature  in  the  University 
of  Vermont;  and  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  South 
Orange.  N.  J..  from  1872  till  1885.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  tlie 
Sixth  Presbyterian  church  in  Chicago,  III.,  where  he  remained  till 
1891,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city. 

Foreign: — 

Andk.*,  Kari.  Christoph  Oeoko,  Danish  statesman;  born  at 
Hjertebjerg  October  14,  1812;  died  at  Co|)enhagen  February  2.  As 
a deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly  of  1848-9,  he  was  active  in 
drawing  up  the  famous  article  15  of  the  new  constitution.  In  1854 
he  was  made  minister  of  finance;  and  in  1856  became  president  of  the 
council  of  ministers. 

Asdkada,'  Aol’IAR  de.  Brazilian  minister  to  the  United  States; 
born  in  18S1;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Marcli  25.  He  was  the  old- 
est diplomat  in  the  service  of  his  country.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  chief  of  the  commis.sion  appointed  to  present  to  President 
Cleveland  the  Brazilian  side  of  the  controversy  with  the  Argentine 
Republic  over  the  Imuudary  line  in  the  Misiones  country. 

Baird,  Oborcb  Abinoton,  known  as  Squire  Abington,  the 
wealthy  English  patron  of  sport,  whose  amorous  escapades  were  the 
subject  of  wide  comment;  born  in  England  thirty-one  .years  ago,  died 
in  New  Orleans,  l.a. , March  18,  from  the  effects  of  a cold  contracted 
while  supporting  the  pugilist  Hall  in  his  fight  with  Fitzsimmons. 
His  estate,  inherited  from  his  father,  is  valued  at  |;7. 000,000 

ktKER,  Ma.ior-CIenerai,  Sir  Thom.vs  Dl'Hand.  Britisli  military 
ofiicer;  died  at  Pau,  France.  February  10  He  served  in  the  Crimea, 
the  Indian  mutiny,  New  Zealand,  and  Ashantee,  and  took  part  in  the 
Afghan  war. 

BARTTEbOT,  Sir  Walter,  Conservative  M.  P.  for  Horsham, 
Sussex,  Eng.;  bom  October  10.  1820:  died  February  2 

BleichrOEDER,  Baron,  the  richest  banker  in  Berlin,  Germany; 
a near  busineaa  friend  of  Prince  Bismarck.  His  esute  is  valued  at 
100,000,000  marks;  died  in  Berlin  February  19. 
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KERRy,  JvLES  FkaN(,'OIB  CAMILI.E,  siUtesmon;  Imrn  in  Saint  Div, 
France,  April  5,  1833;  dit^  in  Paris  March  17.  He  wa.s  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Paris  in  1854;  joined  a ^roup  of  younjf  lawyers  who  main, 
taineil  constant  opposition  to  the  empire.  His  first  attempt  to  enter 
jHilitical  life  was  in  1863,  when  he  failed  of  election  to  thecor7>>  Irijit 
Itilif;  hilt  he  was  successful  in  1869.  He  op(iose<l  the  declaration  of 
war  a^inst  Prussia;  and,  claiming  that  the  eorpn  Ifgialatif  no  lunger 
n‘pn*sent(sl  the  country,  demanded  its  immediate  dissolution.  At 
the  ri'volution  of  Se]iteml>er  4.  1870.  he  was  proclaimed  a member  of 
the  government  of  the  national  defense.  The  next  day  he  was  idared 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  de]>artment  of  the  Seine  He 
was  conspicuous  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  Commune;  wa.s  elected 


lime;  and  M.  Ferry  was  forced  to  retire.  The  cry  that  in  his  pretlihs- 
lion  for  colonial  enterpri.ses  he  had  .shown  himself  "a  I<m>1  of  Bi.sinan-k" 
aroiiseil  the  most  passionate  indignation  against  him  among  the  (wipn 
lace.  \ mob  attempted  to  throw  him  into  the  Seine  ns  he  was  la-iiig 
driven  away  from  the  cliamlier;  but  he  escaped.  The  remaining year-i 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  a patient  and  finally  successful  effort  to 
ndialiilitate  himself.  In  1887  he  was  a candidate  for  the  nomination  for 
president  of  the  republic  again.st  (ieneral  Boulanger.  In  1890  he  was 
re  elected  French  senator;  and  on  February  24.  1893.  he  was  electeil 
president  of  the  senate  by  a majority  of  148  votes. 

Fisoiiiiok,  Adoi.e,  publicist;  born  in  Austria  in  1816;  died  in 
Klagenfurth.  Austria.  March  22.  When  the  revolution  of  1848 
broke  out.  by  his  participation  in  the  movement  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  government.  He  lived  in  retirement  for  many  years. 
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His  most  notable  iMunpblets  are:  The  tiolvtion  of  the  J/iiitgorntii 
J‘rol>itm;  AtiiUria  <ind  the  Gtinrniitits  of  Her  Integrity;  and  The  lie- 
duttiou  of  the  Continental  Annice. 

Fol'LON,  Josei’II  Ai.fhed.  Roman  Calbolic  cardinal;  born  in 
Paris  April  29,  1823;  died  in  Lyons.  France.  January  24.  In  Janu- 
ary.  1807,  be  was  appoinled  bisliop  of  Nancy  and  of  Toul;  subse- 
quently wa.s  made  arcbbisbop  of  Lyons;  and  on  .May  29.  1889,  was 
created  a cardinal. 

(iEOHGE  Tt'BOf.  king  of  tbe  Tonga  Islands;  died  on  January  19. 

Oi:ti.l.s;Mi.N,  Amadkk.  autbor;  Isirn  in  Pierre.  P'raiice.  in  1820; 
died  in  Paris  January  2.  His  principal  publications  are  The  Mooir, 
The  San:  The  Comet : am\  Elemente  of  Coemogrnphy. 

Jenm.ncs,  Ixnts  John,  memlrer  of  tbe  British  parliament; 
liorn  in  London  in  1836;  died  there  February  9.  From  1863  till 
1868  be  was  sjtecial  corres|wndent  of  tbelxrndon  Times  in  India  and 
the  United  States;  subsequently  became  editor  of  tbe  New  Yoik 
Times:  and  was  conspicuous  in  exposing  and  overtbrowingtbe Tweed 
ring  in  New  York  city.  In  1870  be  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1.S8.5  was  elected  to  parliament  from  Stockport,  and  held  bis  seal  till 
bis  death. 

Jones.  F.itiier,  adjutant-general  of  tbe  Society  of  Jesus;  died 
January  20  at  the  Isiyola  Convent  in  tbe  Province  of  Biscay.  Spain. 

Kemui.e.  Fti.tNCES  Anne  (.Mrs.  Pierre  Butler),  ttopularly  known 
as  Fanny  Kemble,  famous  actress;  born  in  Ismdon,  England,  in  1811. 
died  there  January  16.  Her  father  was  Charles  Kemble,  tbe  great 
actor,  and  her  aunt  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons,  tbe  most  celebrated  actress 
in  tbe  history  of  tbe  English  stage.  Miss  Kemble  made  her  fir.-t 
appearance  at  tbe  Covent  (iarden  theater.  London,  in  1829.  playing 
Juliet  to  her  father's  Romeo,  her  mother  playing  tbe  part  of  tbe 
nurse.  .Among  her  parts  were  Portia  in  The  Merehnnt  of  Veniee; 
Julia  (of  which  character  she  was  the  original  impersonator)  in  The 
llanehhatk;  Belvidera,  Isaljella.  Lady  Teazle,  and  Ixtuise  of  Savoy  in 
Franeis  the  First,  a play  which  she  wrote  herself  when  she  was 
seventeen  years  old.  She  came  to  America  in  18(32,  and  traveled  with 
her  father,  meeting  with  much  success.  Two  years  later  she  was 
married  to  Pierce  Butler,  of  (ieorgia.  Her  married  life  was  not 
happy,  and  she  obtained  a divorce  in  1839.  In  1.N46  she 
returned  to  Europ<‘.  and  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  but  returned  in 
about  a year,  and  began  giving  readings  from  Sbakes|a>are  in  Boston. 
She  was  again  successful,  and  continued  her  readings  in  various  cities 
in  Europe  and  America  at  intervals  until  1873.  Mrs.  Butler  was 
almost  as  well  known  for  her  writings  a.s  for  her  acting  and  reading 
In  18-'3-'>  she  published  her  tfuirr/iuf  /fAu'dCHCC  t/i  Amrrien.  She 
published  translations  from  Schiller  and  others,  A Year  of  Con- 
sedation,  and  Jlesidfnee  oiia  Georgia  Plantation. 

KN.tT<iiBUi.i,-HuGE.ssKN.  Edw.\hd  Huokssen.  Baron  Bra- 
Irourne.  Irorn  in  Kent,  England,  April  29.  1829;  died  in  London 
February  6.  He  was  electerl  member  of  parliament  for  Sandwich  in 
1S'’>*.  represented  that  constituency  as  a Lilreral  till  bis  elevation  to 
tbe  peerage  in  1880;  and  in  1885  joined  tbe  Conservative  party. 
Among  bis  works  are  Stories  for  My  Children  (1869);  Moonshine 
(1871);  Tales  at  Tea  7’iinc  (1872);  Hirer  Legends  (1874);  Ferdinand's 
Adeentare  (1883);  Life.  Times,  and  Charaeter  of  Olirer  Cromwell 
(1877);  and  The  Truth  About  the  TreinstaalC\>i)<\). 

L.arm£:e.  Ed.mond  Victor,  pasha  and  general;  Irorn  in  France 

in  1817;  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  February  19.  He  bad  l»een  fbiel  of 
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M|tia(lrnn  of  Fremb  artillery,  went  to  Ej^ypt  in  ]8(>4;  and  wat- cvnn- 
ini!>!-ion)tl  to  organize  tbe  Egy]>tian  Military  Sebiatl,  of  wbicb  he  wa.- 
director  till  bisdeatb. 

l.blMNlv,  EtiNtST,  Hutbor  and  musical  critic,  la-tter  known 
under  tbe  [h'II  names  of  •■yuatrelles”  and  “K.  Manuel;”  Is>rn  in 
Paris  Septendter  12,  IS2fi;  died  there  Kebniary  10,  In  collatMe 
lalion  w'itb  .Mpbonse  Daiidet  be  wrote  a one  act  drama  l.n  Jjirtiitre 
/(Me.  lie  compiled  two  coller  tions  of  melodies,  .Src/ira  rt  f'/mnaoeji 
(1808)  and  /Wsu*  (,7etefce  (187*4);  and  among  other  works  puldistiev) 
// l/v(Uiire.  tie.  I' li(treiHde  CtipUiiiHe  VasldgmtU.  with  illustrations  bv 
l>orc;  I,tn  Joint  l/tiUiKjoeex  (1802);  Ac  Chiralitr  Bniti  Tetiipx 
(1871),  and  Ln  Unerre  ti  Conpxd' Kpinylex 

hlNDENscH>tll>T,  hfDWtti,  arclia*(dogist ; lairn  at  Mavence, 
(iermnny,  Septemlter  4,  1809;  died  there  Kebniary  10.  He  siiidieii 
line  art  in  Munich  umler  Cornelius,  and  devotisl  himself  to  {tainting 
till  1840.  When  in  ISol  tbe  association  of  (ierman  Anti<)uarian 
societies  decided  to  establish  tbe  museum  of  Homano-Ciermanic 
antiipiities  at  Mayence,  be  was  ap|siintisl  director.  Tbe colk*ctions  in 
tbe  museum  afford  material  (or  tbe  study  of  tbe  monuments  of 
(iermany  from  the  earliest  jR-riod  to  tbe  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Maiitin  hK.cKK,  Stkimikn,  legal  writer;  Isirn  in  England  in 
1820.  died  in  .Marshalls,  England,  .Manb  7.  He  was  educated  in 
King's  College,  london,  and  St.  .lobn's  College,  Cambridge.  Among 
bis  writings,  which  have  la-en  widely  accepted  as  authorities,  are 
/‘rttideulx  of  /‘liiidiit;/,  in  collulHirution  with  bis  teacher,  Edward 
Hiillen  (18o9),  T/te  <f  Cuutriirlx  (1807);  and  77ic  Ante  (f  Pngr- 
nty  III  Ijtnd  (1874). 

MAy.7,lN(ini,  Thomas  ,1.  iik,  linguist  and  antitjuarian;  iRim  in 
Florence,  Italy,  I8|0;  died  in  Stafford.  England,  February  19.  He 
was  graduiitetl  at  Cambridge  University;  studied  law;  and  was  about 
accepting  a judgeship  in  India,  when  be  was  ap|Kiinted  librarian  of 
tbe  William  Salt  library  at  Stafford,  eontaining  a large  collwtion  of 
tare  manu.scripts  and  valuable  historical  works,  and  intended  for 
leference  only. 

Minto.  Wii.t.tAM,  educator.  Isirii  in  Aucbintol.  Scotland,  Octo- 
lK*r  10,  1*84.');  died  in  London  March  1.  He  received  tbe  degree  of 
M at  tbe  University  of  .\U-rdeen  in  ISti.').  For  several  years  be 
WHS  assistant  to  Professor  Bain  in  tbe  University  of  .AlH-rd'een.  !n 
1874-78  be  was  editor  of  tbe  now  defunct  Exnminer;  subsc>quem!v 
bwame  a w riter  on  tbe  laindon  Dudy  ynraeind  tbe  /‘(dl  Midi  (idstUr; 
and  in  1*880  was  apjHdnted  profesi-or  of  logic  at  .AlR-rdeen.  He  pub- 
lisbed  Kiiijlinh  /‘ruxe  lUnhr.v  (1872);  Ihjoe  (1879);  77ic  CracA  ,f 
/Jooin.  ami  Pui/lix/i  /'»r(.*<  (1.88.7).  He  also  contributtsl  numerous  liter 
ary  biographies  to  tbe  /•Sneyrtopiidiii  llrdiiiiiiieit 

Ph'iTiK.  .Ioiin;  born  in  Edinburgh  in  18:49;  dicsl  in  London  Feb* 

I nary  21.  He  exhibited  bis  first  painting.  The  Prison  I\t,  in  Edin- 
biiigb  in  1S')9.  He  was  elected  an  assoc  iate  of  tbe  Koyal  .Academy  in 
1807.  and  acadeniic  ian  in  1874,  .Among  bis  Iwst  known  [laintings 
are  'J'he  Arniortrs  (1800);  Drum  1/eud  Court  Mttrliid  (1867);  Jnrvb- 
d(s.  774*7  (187.5);  Old  Mother  J/iihhardi  J'he.  I'lsit  to  the  Merri/maneert 
and  Hmufp/ier  find  Kxeiseman.  sent  to  tbe  Centennial  exhibition  in 
1870;  J'he  Phuj  of  J'rlire  and  Terms  to  the  Besieged  (1878);  7«  the 
Dork  Continent  and  .1  /''inished  tikitch  of  the.  7'tv(c/(cr  (1890);  m/riti 
and  J'he.  Violinist  (1891);  and  Bonnie  I'nnce  Charlie  ancl  J'he  U Iti- 
.iieitum  (1892), 

A’ig.CE,  ChaiUuEE.  Puilui’I'E,  cardinal  priest  and  archbishop  of 
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I'.i-unes  since  1880;  born  in  Paris,  France,  February  14,  1814;  died 
March  5. 

iU'ssELL,  Ueobok  William  Francis  Sackville.  tenth  duke  of 
Redford;  born  in  England  April  10,  1852;  died  in  London  March  28. 
He  sm-c^ed  to  the  dukedom  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Januarj-  14, 
IN91. 

Said,  Ali  ben,  sultan  of  Znnziliar;  died  March  5.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  as  sultan  in  February,  1890. 

Sartokis,  Amieunon  Ciiari.es  Frederick,  huslmnd  of  Nellie, 
the  ilaughter  of  Ueneral  U.  S.  tlrant;  born  in  England;  die<l  in 
Capri.  Italy,  February  3. 

Smaiit,  Hawley,  author;  bom  in  England  in  1833;  died  in  Bud- 
leigh  Salterton,  England,  in  January.  He  was  a writer  of  English 
fiction  of  the  " oi>en  air  school,”  and  dealt  largely  in  racing  and  hunt- 
ing stories.  He  wa.s  the  author  of  liretzin  l^nhytuu;  A Rare  for  a 
Wiff.  Cf-rilf,  FaUe  Curd*,  Broken  Bonds,  Bound  to  ll'in,  Honshine 
nod  SoaiP.  and  nearly  fifty  other  stories. 

TAtSE,  Hipi*oi.vte  Auoi.piie.  lihstorian  of  literature:  born  in 
Vouriers,  France,  April  21,  1828;  died  in  Paris  March  5.  He  studied 
with  hriliiant  success  at  the  College  Bourlmn,  Paris,  and  entered  the 
Normal  ScUisd  (section  of  literature)  in  1847.  He  was  graduateil  Doc- 
tor in  lictters  in  1853,  but  renounced  for  literature  the  opportunity 
of  entering  on  a university  career.  His  doctoral  dis.sertations.  Be 
Bcrsonis  POitoniHs  (on  the  characters  in  Plato’s  dialogues)  and  Kxsiii 
siir  Us  Fnbles  de  hifontinne  (Essay  on  La  Fontaine’s  Fables)  plainly 
foreshadowed  his  predestined  eminence  as  a critic.  These  were  soon 
followed  by  two  essays  which  gave  a severe  shfK'k  to  the  traditional 
diK-trineso’f  the  university.  One  of  them  was  an  Esmi  snr  Tite  lAre 
(Ussav  on  Livy),  which  Tnine  designeil  to  lie  an  apidication  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  principle  of  Spinoza’s  philosophy;  the  other. 
l‘hUosophes  Frnn^ais  dii  XfXe.  Siecle,  in  which  spiritualist  tdiilos- 
ophersand  religious  writers  weresharply  criticised.  M.  Taine  liecame 
examiner  in  literature  in  the  St.  Cyr  Military  School  in  18(13,  and 
|in)fessorof  the  history  of  art  in  the  f^-hool  of  Fine  Arts  in  1864.  Ho 
was  chosen  meniU'rof  the  French  Acadeinv  in  1878.  Of  his  numer- 
ous writings  some  have  been  translattsl  into  English,  among  them 
xXw  I! istoire  lie  In  JMteriilitre  ylHi/fowc  (History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. four  volumes);  J,e  Positisisme  Aiiglaise  (English  Positivism); 
L'lnteUigenre  (On  Intelligence);  and  Notes  snr  I'Angletrrre  (Notes  on 
England).  Ho  wrote  also  1‘liilosophie  de  r Art  (Philosophy  of  Art); 
Vognge  en  Itnlie  (a  Voyage  to  Italy);  I’ Ideal  dans  fArl  (’Phe  Ideal 
in  Art);  four  volumes  on  Les  Origines  de  la  Franee  Contemniraine, 
(Origins' of  Contemporary  France),  viz.:  volume  1,  L’Aneien  Regime; 
volume  2.  Ixi  Rerohdion;  volume  3,  Iji  Congurte  .laeohine;  and  vol- 
ume 4,  Lc  f/oucrr«fmc«f /ferofMli’o/cnotrr.  M.  Tnine  gave  a coiiix^ 
of  le<-tures  at  Oxfonl  Pniversitv.  England,  on  French  literature  in 
1873;  and  the  university  on  tliat  occasion  ixmferred  on  him  the  de- 
gns*  of  D.  ('.  L. 

T.viiPV.  Peter  E.,  pmiirietor  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
l)orn  in  Kossmore,  (Jnlwny  county,  Irelnml,  June  29.  18.52; 
dieil  in  New  York  city  Januaiy  .5. 

Townsiiend,  Hon.  John  F.,  judge  of  the  Irish  high  court  of 
admiraltv;  dieil  in  Dublin  February  2. 

Victor  ok  Katibor.  prince  of  Corvev,  princ*;  of  Hohenlohe- 
Shilliugfurst.  and  president  of  the  Prussian  up|s-r  house;  Isirn  in 
Ijuigenliourg  February  10,  1818;  died  in  Breslau  January  30. 

VoL  3e-l4. 
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VOLKMAK,  OuBTAV,  theolof(ian;  born  in  Herefield,  Ele«-i..ial 
Hesse,  in  1811;  died  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  January  0.  In  185.i  b<* 
was  appointed  docent  in  the  theolof^cal  faculty  of  the  UniverKity  of 
Zurich;  in  1858  professor  extraordinary;  and  in  1865  profes^tr 
ordinary.  In  1873  he  founded  the  influential  Swiss  clerical  snrirtr, 
HintnrucJie  OmeUneluiJt  ZiirirJier  TheoUtgen.  In  1856  7 he  l»*;aji 
publishinfi'  a series  of  works  in  New  Testament  criticism  andexe^er  i>. 
which  made  him  one  of  the  first  aiitlinrities  of  his  time.  In  18.'riH  (>> 
he  published  Uniidbitch  der  UnUeitmtg  in  dit  Apofryplun  dr\  AlUn 
Tentamrutii;  in  1862  his  commentary  on  the  Apocaly|>se  of  St.  -lohn; 
in  1869  Die  EcangelUn,  oder  Miirkun  nnd  du Synopni*,  and  in  1881  2a 
life  of  Christ. 

VVai.kek,  Sir  Andkkw  BAKri.AV, art  patron;  bom  in  l.iverjosJ. 
England,  in  1824;  died  there  February  27.  He  was  mayor  of  tl..- 
city  in  1873  4.  and  in  1876-7,  and  erecttj  a fine  art  building  at  a m t 
of  f250,000.  which  he  presented  to  the  inunici|iality.  In  1889  he  built 
at  a cost  of  flOO.UOO  the  Walker  engineering  iaboratories.  whii'.i 
he  presented  to  the  newly  created  I'niversity  College  of  l.iverin  I. 
In  1890  he  was  elected  the  first  honorary  freeman  of  IJrerpool.  Hi- 
baronetcy  was  conferred  in  1886. 

Winn,  Rowland,  Baron  St.  Oswald;  born  in  England  Febrii 
ary  19.  1820;  died  in  Ixindon  January  20.  From  1868  to  1885.  when 
he  WB.S  raised  to  the  |>eerage.  he  was  M.  P.  for  North  I Jncolnshiii'. 
and  from  1874  to  1880  was  a loni  of  the  treasury. 

ZoiiUil.l.A  Y Mokai.,  JosK,  lyrical  poet;  born  in  Vallailoiid. 
Spain.  February  21,  1817;  died  in  Madrid  January  20.  He  ua 
educated  for  the  bar  at  Vailadolld  and  Toledo,  liut  aliandoned  his  iavv 
studies.  He  gained  national  fame  by  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the 
|)oet  Larra.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  Brussels,  and  South  Aiuerim; 
published  in  1840-41  three  volumes  of  Cnntot  del  TrotnUnr\  and  on  the 
appearance  of  the  last  volume  was  appointed  lecturer  on  literature 
in  the  Madrid  Athenieum.  He  spent  twelve  years  in  Mexico,  and 
wa-s  for  some  time  director  of  the  court  theater  in  Mexico  city,  under 
the  special  patronage  of  Maximilian,  l^ate  in  life  he  was  given  a 
mis.sion  to  Italy  by  King  Amadeus.  In  1890  he  was  the  subject  of 
an  enthusiastic  festival  in  the  old  city  of  ttranaila.  where  he  was 
crowned  poet  laureate  of  Spain.  His  chief  works  are  Floren  Perdidnt 
(1843);  Granada,  a masterpiersj  (1853);  Poema  UtligUmo  (1869);  ami 
(ompotirionen  r«rm«(1877).  He  gave  to  the  stage  Don  Juan  Tennrio 
which  was  (ilayed  in  nearly  every  theater  in  Spain  and  South 
America  for  many  years. 

EDWIN  BOOTH. 

'pmS  distinguished  actor  wius  born  in  Bel  Air,  near  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  November  13, 1833,  a son  of  Junius  Brutus 
Bootli,  tho  noted  actor,  and  of  Mary  Annie  Holmes.  In 
early  youth  he  received  infrequent  instruction  from  various 
local  teachers;  but,  as  he  was  his  father’s  insepara- 
ble eomnanion  from  boyliood,  and  accustomed  to 
protracted  professional  journeys,  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  a thorough  education.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  wlien  lie  was  scarcely  si.v- 
teen  years  old,  as  Tresscl  in  Cibber’s  Shakespeare’s  Hichard 
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//A,  at  the  Boston  Museum,  on  September  10,  1840. 
Tliat  he  was  quick  to  absorb  the  enthusiasm  that  sprang 
from  a successful  debut,  is  evinced  by  the  ease  and  quick- 
ness with  which  he  mastered  other  parts,  particularly 
t!iose  of  (’assio  in  Othello  and  Wilford  in  The  Iron  Vhetit, 
in  which  parts  ho  appeared  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Phila- 
ilelphia,  Penn.,  and  other  cities  during  the  season  of 
lH4!>-.j0. 

In  September,  1850,  he  made  his  first  professional  ap- 
jK'arancc  in  New  York  city  at  the  Chatham  street  theater, 
when  he  took  the  part  of  Wilford.  In  1851  he  achieved  a 
notable  and  wholly  unexpected  success,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father’s  indisiiosition,  he,  without  an  hour’s 
special  preparation,  took  his  place  in  the  principal  part  in 
Ilirhora  J h.  In  1852  he  went  with  his  father  to  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  where  his  elder  brother,  Junius  Brutus 
U<)oth,  Jr.,  had  been  established  for  some  time  as  a man- 
ager. Hero  the  father  and  two  sons  played  together  for 
about  three  months,  also  making  flying  trips  to  neighbor- 
ing cities  and  towns.  At  the  close  of  this  brief  season, 
Kdwin  and  his  father  separated.  The  former  remained  on 
the  Pacific  coast  until  late  in  1850,  appearing  with  great 
acceptability  as  Richard  III.,  Shylock,  Macl>eth,  aiul,  for 
the  first  time  and  at  his  father’s  request,  as  Hamlet.  In 
1854  he  ma<lc  a brief  tour  of  Australia  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  with  a company  which  had  Laura  Keene  for  lead- 
i!ig  la<lv. 

On  Viis  return  to  San  Francisco,  he  gave  the  first  repre- 
.s<-ntation  in  the  United  States  of  Raphael  in  The  Marble 
Heart  at  the  Metropolitan  theater.  Leaving  the  Pacific 
.slope  and  journeying  eastward,  he  played  in  all  the  large 
southern  cities,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  Bo.ston, 
•Mass.,  in  April,  1857,  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach  in  .1  JS’em 
Waif  to  Paif  Old  Debln.  His  reception  here  was  extremely 
conlial,  and  led  him  to  attempt  his  first  independent  or 
“star”  appearance  in  New  York  city.  He  opened  at  the 
Metropolitan  theater  on  May  14,  in  Ruhard  III.,  and 
was  so  encouraged  by  the  public  evidences  of  warm  appre- 
ciation, that  in  August  following  he  gave,  one  by  one,  all 
the  characterizations  which  had  won  for  him  applause 
elsewhere. 

On  July  7,  18fi0,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Devlin  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  and,  making  a wcilding  trip  to  Eurojie,  played  en- 
gagements in  England  and  on  the  continent,  receiving 
everywhere  tokens  of  deserved  appreciation. 

In  December,  1862,  he  returned  to  the  United  State.s, 
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I>i‘cainc  iniiniif'or  of  the  Winter  (iarden  theater  in  \ew 
York  city  and  reaj)|)eared  in  Hamlet.  The  death  of  liLs 
wife,  on  Feliruary  21,  1801),  caused  Jiim  to  retire  teni|K>- 
rurily  from  tlie  management  of  the  house  and  from  the 
stage. 

During  liis  management  of  the  Winter  Garden  theater, 
lie  pro<luced  JIamlet,  llicUelien,  OlhcUn,  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ive,  and  otlier  standard  plays,  with  a wealth  of  mountings 
previously  unequalled;  and  nearly  all  of  the  plays  ha»l  ex- 
ceptionally long  runs.  He  aj)]K“ared  in  Hamlet  for  100 
consecutive  nights,  then  an  almost  unjirecedentesl  run,  in 
commemoration  of  which  the  citizens  of  New  York  pre- 
smited  him  with  a gold  medal.  It  was  while  at  the  Winter 
Garden  theater  that  .Mr.  Booth  produced  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
taking  the  part  of  Homeo,  for  the  lienefit  of  the  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a monument  to  Shakespeare  in  Central 
Bark. 

During  his  connection  with  this  house  Mr.  Booth 
sustained  the  most  crushing  blow  in  his  notalilc  career. 
The  assassination  of  Bresident  Lincoln  by  Mr.  Booth's 
brother,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  in  April,  led  the  sul>- 

ject  of  this  sketch  to  withdraw  immediately  from  the 
stage.  To  the  American  jk-ojiIc,  who  had  cheereil  and 
encouraged  his  jirogress,  and  to  whom  he  had  lieconu;  pro- 
fessionally and  socially  endeared,  he  issued  a most  tender 
and  patriotic  adilress,  in  which  he  deplored  the  appalling 
crime,  avowed  his  own  unllinching  loyalty  to  the  Union 
causes  and  declared  that  his  personal  grief  forced  him  to 
retire  jiermanently  from  the  stage.  Under  this  great  pres- 
sure .^lr.  Booth  remained  in  seclusion  until  LSOtJ,  when  he 
yielded  to  the  ajipeals  of  a host  of  admirers,  representing 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country,  and  reapj>eared 
as  Hamlet  at  the  Winter  Garden  theater  on  January  3. 
11  is  rece|ition  on  this  occasion  had  so  much  of  warmth  and 
love  in  it,  that  during  his  jierformance  he  was  frequently 
so  overcome  with  emotion  that  he  was  unable  to  repeat 
bis  lines.  In  the  following  month  he  produced  Rirhelien 
with  a grandeur  of  setting  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  who  witnessed  it.  After  the  burning  of  the  Winter 
Garden  theater,  he  erected  a larger  and  substantially  fire- 
proof building  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and 
Si.xth  avenue.  New  York,  which  he  opened  with  a memor- 
able performance  of  Romeo  and  Jutiel,  himself  and  .Visa 
.Mary  McVicker  (to  whom  he  was  subseiiuently  married) 
aj'pearing  in  the  title  rdle.'f,  on  February  3,  1809.  During 
the  next  five  years  Romeo  and  Jutict,  Othello,  JIamlet, 
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fliihelieii,  The  Winter's  TaU\  ./iilivs  Ccrsar,  Minhelh, 
The  Merchant  nf  Venice ^ Much  Ado  About  Xothini/. 
Uenrif  I V.,  The  Marble  Heart,  The  Ilmjuenots,  Uennj  IIL. 
Xu  Thoroughfare,  aiulotlier  j)onular  plays  were  preseiiteil 
with  such  actors  as  Lawrence  Harrctt,  Joseph  Jetferson, 
Kate  Itateman,  E<lwin  L.  l)avenjw)rt,  J.  W.  Wallack,  .Jr., 
James  H.  Ilm.-kett,  Mark  Smith,  Charlotte  Cushman, 
John  S.  Clark,  aiul  other  favorites,  in  their  best  characters. 
-Mr.  Booth  inanajted  this  theater  until  1874,  when  finan- 
cial circumstances  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it. 

In  187<i  Mr.  Booth  made  a tour  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  Stotes,  and  received  nearly  ij5l(M>,000  for  an  en- 
irapement  of  eight  weeks  in  San  Francisco.  In  .January, 
KSSl,  he  began  an  engagement  in  the  I’rincess’  theater, 
Ixmilon,  Kiig.,  as  Othello;  ])layed  there  until  .March 
then,  going  to  the  Lyceum  theater,  began  auniipie  semson 
with  llenry  Irving,  the  two  actors  alternating  in  the  char- 
acters of  Othello  and  lago  until  .June  l.’>,  when  .Mr.  Booth 
returned  to  the  L’nited  States,  lie  then  played  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  until  May,  18tS‘J.  In  the  latter 
year,  he  made  another  profe.ssionul  visit  to  England,  fullill- 
iiig  an  engagement  at  tlie  Adelphi  theater  in  London,  and, 
at  its  close.  aj)i>eared  with  marked  success  in  Oermany, 
lie  living  the  only  American  actor  of  note  who  had  ever 
performed  in  that  country.  During  the  winter  of  188J-4, 
lie  made  the  season  at  the  Star  theater.  New  York,  and 
thence  until  the  autumn  of  1887  he  resumed  his  starring 
trips  to  the  large  cities. 

In  the  latter  year,  he  and  Lawrence  Barrett  began  their 
great  series  of  combined  jierformances  in  alternating  ehar- 
acters,  which  marked  a pleasing  epoch  in  tlie  history  of 
the  dramatic  stage.  .\t  the  grand  testimonial  tendered 
Issiter  Wallack  in  the  Metroiiolitau  opera  house,  New 
York,  on  May  21,  188K,  .Mr.  Booth  played  the  title  ]iart  in 
llnmtet,  with  the  siip))ort  of  the  most  distinguished  actor.) 
mid  a«’tre.s.ses  then  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  same  nionlli 
he  presented  a house  in  (Jramercy  jiark,  New  York,  to 
the  Flayers’  Club,  an  organization  formed  liy  himself, 
Augustin  Dalv,  Lawrence  Barrett,  A.  M.  Balmer.  John 
Brew,  Janies  lanvis,  Harry  Edwards,  (lencral  W.  '1'.  .Sher- 
iiiaii,  and  a number  of  managers,  actors,  and  patrons  of 
the  drama.  I’lie  object  of  the  club  is  to  provide  a per- 
iiiancnt  establishment  for  the  various  beiieiits  such  us  a 
club  house  would  be  likely  to  have;  to  form  a dramatic 
library;  and  to  make  a collection  of  pictures  deemed  worthy 
of  preservation  in  the  interests  of  the  stage,  not  only  in  the 
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I'nitod  States  but  in  tlie  wliole  world.  Mr.  Booth  was 
elected  first  jire.sident  of  the  club,  and  started  its  collec- 
tions by  fjivinf;  it  his  own  large  and  valuable  library  and 
gallery  of  theatrical  j)ortraits,  which  included  the  notable 
collection  made  by  John  E.  Owens,  and  purchased  by  31r. 
Booth. 

On  Ai)ril  3,  18S0,  while  playing  in  Othello  with  Law- 
rence Barrett,  in  the  Lyceum  theater,  Hochester,  Y., 
Mr.  Booth  was  stricken  with  incipient  paralysis.  He  was 
removed  to  New  York  city,  and  taken  to  his  room  at  the 
Players’  t'lub.  By  .April  l.">,  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  al)le  to  rejoin  Mr.  Barrett  and  his  company  in  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  and  resume  his  work.  The  two  actors  plaveil 
together  in  the  season  of  18!t0  until  DecemlxT,  when  ^Ir. 
Booth’s  health  again  gave  way,  and  he  determined  to  re- 
tire permanently.  But  as  Me.ssrs.  Booth  and  Barrett  ha<l  a 
lea.se  on  the  Broadway  theater.  New  A'ork,  rather  than 
bring  a heavy  loss  on  his  associate  he  forced  himself  to 
struggle  through  the  engagement  in  Kebruaryand  March, 
IS'.ll.  He  spent  much  of  the  following  summer  at  Jo.scph 
.lelTer.son’s  home  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  but  without  beneficial 
results.  Henry  Irving  urged  him  to  take  a sea  voyage 
and  visit  him  in  England,  but  .Mr.  Itooth  declined.  Ear\v 
in  18!(2,  he  had  another  attack  of  paralysis,  and  then 
realized  that  the  end  of  his  activity  on  the  stage  had 
come.  The  autumn  of  18!I2  he  spent  at  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
where  he  had  several  threatening  spells,  and  whence  he 
was  removed  to  New  York  in  November,  On  April  lH, 
18'.i3,  he  had  another  attack,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  recovered;  and,  after  lingering  for  many  weeks, 
during  which  he  occasionally  rallied,  he  finally  passed  away 
June  7, 
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THE  MONETARY  QUESTION. 

poRE.MOST  among  the  topics  attracting  the  world’s  at- 
tention (luring  the  first  half  of  the  year  1893,  and  des- 
tined to  do  BO  for  some  time  vet  to  come,  is  that  of  finance. 
The  prevailing  feature  of  the  situation  is  a lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  business  world,  the  effects  of  which  are  seen 
in  the  hoarding  of  resources,  the  contraction  of  credits, 
and  the  prostration  of  trade  and  industry.  It  is  one  of 
the  unfortunate  but  unavoidable  incidents  of  a financial 
crisis,  that  the  evils  of  such  a time  are  always  needlessly 
exaggerated.  A child  is  naturally  afraid  in  the  dark,  sini- 
|»ly  because  it  does  not  know  by  what  evil  influences  it  may 
he  surrounded,  while  its  imagination  magnifies  and  dis- 
torts them  all.  And  it  is  just  so  in  business.  The  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  monetary  future  of  the  country,  doubt  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  government  to  redeem  its  pledges,  the 
imiKJssibility  of  forecasting  coming  fiscal  changes  and  their 
imlustrial  effects — these  tend  to  aggravate  the  general 
l»anic,  which  the  light  of  a clearer  knowledge  of  existing 
conditions  might  have  shown  to  be  wholly  groundless. 

So  radical  are  the  divergences  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  present  crisis  and  the  proper  remedies  therefor,  that 
to  occupy  neutral  ground  is  in  itself  no  easy  tsisk.  It  is 
not.  however,  the  purpose  of  this  review  to  uj)hold,  criti- 
cises or  condemn  any  policy  ; but  merely  to  present  the 
main  facts  l>earing  upon  the  situation,  so  that  our  readers 
may  l>e  the  better  able  to  form  an  independent  judgment 
for  themselves. 

In  their  political  relations  the  various  countries  of  the 
civilized  world  are  in  general  separated  by  certain  definite 
geogranhical  lines.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  their  com- 
mercial relations.  Here  they  form  an  organic  community 
of  interests,  in  which  all  such  divisions  are  tramscended  and 
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obliterated,  and  the  welfare  of  each  part  is  intimately  in- 
volved with  that  of  all  the  rest.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Argen- 
tine financial  upheaval  of  1890  found  its  echo  in  the  great 
Baring  failure,  which  cost  English  investors  some  seventy 
or  eighty  millions.  And  thus  it  is  to-dav,  that,  among 
other  causes,  the  bank  failures  in  Australia,  already  in- 
volving a loss  to  British  capitalists  of  about  one  hundred 
millions,  and  the  action  of  the  British  Indian  government 
in  closing  its  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  leading 
to  a further  deiuession  in  the  price  of  that  metal,  and  a 
total  uncertainty  as  to  its  future  monetary  status,  have 
combined  to  cause  a shrinkage  in  investments,  an  unload- 
ing of  securities  uiion  the  market,  a threatening  stimulus 
to  the  already  large  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States, 
a husbanding  of  bank  resources  against  possible  runs,  a 
great  contraction  of  credits,  a collapse  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and  a loss  of  employment  involving  suffering  in 
thousands  of  humble  homes  in  our  own  land. 

A glance  at  tlie  present  monetary  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world  will  assist  us  to  a clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  in  our  own.  There  are  some 
countries,  such  as  Russia,  where  the  only  currency  in  fact 
is  a depreciate<l  paper,  and  where  gold  is  in  consequence  at 
a high  premium.  The  rouble  is  worth  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  face  value,  and  is  inconvertible.  The  gold 
sent  to  Russia  is  hoarded  in  the  treasury,  where  there  is 
now  amassed  about  ^40(i,0(Kt,000,  held  evidently  as  a war 
fund,  since  neither  tlie  exchequer  nor  the  banks  practice 
redemption  in  the  yellow  metal. 

Among  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  which  hold  strictly 
to  a pure  gold  shindard,  England  is  perhaps  the  most  r^ 
markable.  Any  liability  exceeding  £2  is  there  pajable  in 
gold  or  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  exchangeable  for 
gold  on  demand.  The  present  stock  of  gold  kept  by  the 
banks  and  the  public  is  estimated  at  £115,000,000  to 
.fl2(».000,0(Kt  sterling.  Germany  has  a gold  circulation  of 
about  !jiH25,000,0(iO  ; but,  besides  the  silver  token  money, 
has  retained  il<100,000,(K)0  in  the  old  thalers,  in  pursnance  of 
Bismarck’s  ])olicy  of  stopping  the  sale  of  silver  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  the  metal,  an  end  not  attained.  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  are  also  nominally  on  a gold 
basis;  but  the  free  use  of  paper  currency  has  nearlydnvcii 
gold  out  of  circulation  and  into  the  vaults  of  the  banks. 
In  Austria-Hungary  the  passage  to  a pure  gold  standard  is 
l>eing  steadily  accomplished.  "Each  part  of  the  dual  empire 
has  amassed  a fund  of  about  <(110,000,000,  and  is  converting 
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all  ite  former  five  per  cent  loans  in  paper  and  silver  into 
four  per  cent  gold  rentes.  Each  still  requires,  it  is  esti- 
mated, about  120,000,000  florins  in  gold  to  complete  the 
conversion  (1  florin— about  36  cents).  Unless  unforeseen 
disturbances  arise,  such  as  political  complications,  which 
would  check  the  ability  of  the  government  to  get  gold,  and 
would  deplete  the  stock  already  held,  the  conversion  will 
undoubtedlv  be  successfully  accomplished.  The  demand 
thus  created  for  the  yellow  metal  is  one,  though  only  one, 
of  the  causes  operating  to  drain  it  from  the  United  States. 

There  are,  again,  countries  which  maintain  a double 
standard  ; and  this,  in  some  cases,  is  done  by  special  com- 
j»ck  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Holland  have  nominally  a 
double  standard  ; but  their  actual  circulation  consists  al- 
most exclusively  of  silver  and  notes,  the  latter  being  depre- 
ciated in  Porti^al  and  Spain.  Among  the  states  of  the 
I^atin  Union — France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Greece — a double  standard  is  maintained  by  compact. 
Greece,  however,  has  a large  currency  of  depreciated  paper. 
In  Italy,  too,  gold  is  at  a premium,  and  there  is  also  very 
little  silver  in  circulation,  the  five,  two,  and  one-franc 
pieces  having  gone  to  the  other  countries  of  the  union. 
Should  the  union  be  dissolved,  Italy  would  lose  heavily  in 
being  obliged  to  take  back  at  its  full  nominal  value  the 
silver  she  has  coined.  The  five-franc  piece  is  intrinsically 
worth  only  3^^  francs.  Belgium  would  suffer  in  the  same 
way  to  the  extent  of  about  50,000,000  francs;  but  her  con- 
dition is  better  than  that  of  Italy,  and  she  has  no  depre- 
ciated paper  currency.  Switzerland  has  coined  but  little 
silver,  and  is  therefore  not  exposed  to  the  danger  that 
would  confront  Belgium  and  Italy  in  case  of  a dissolution 
of  the  Latin  Union.  Gold,  however,  forms  but  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  her  circulation,  which  consists  mainly  of 
silver  and  notes,  the  yellow  metal  being  hoarded  at  Berne 
for  use  in  case  of  future  complications.  France  has  an 
enormous  amount  of  depreciated  silver,  but  has  also  been 
able  not  only  to  attract  but  to  hold  an  enormous  fund  of 
gold.  The  amount  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  rose  from 

1.126.000. 000  francs  in  1890  to  1,709,000,000  francs  in 
1892.  It  was  recently  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  the  notes  issued  by  the  bank  from  3,500,000,000  to 

4.000. 000.000  francs. 

The  Silver  Crisis  in  India.  — In  marked  contrast  to 
the  countries  already  mentioned,  are  those  which,  like 
China  and  India,  have  the  pure  silver  standard.  In  the 
former,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  change  in  the  imnio- 
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(liiito  future;  Vjut  in  tlie  latter,  as  our  reiwlcrs  arc  well 
aware,  the  ilepreeiatioii  of  silver,  ami  the  decline  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  have  been  the  source  of  dis- 
tress wliich  for  some  time  past  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  government.  The  culmination  of  events  on  June 
20,  18!K5,  in  the  passage  of  a measure  closing  the  Indian 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  fixing  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  at  1 shilling  -t  pence,  avowedly  as  a pre- 
liminary step  to  a change  of  stjimiard,  has  raiseil  the  silver 
<|uestion  in  India  to  the  front  rank  of  imjmrtance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

India  has  a pojuilation  of  over  287,tK)0.0()0  souls,  ami 
silver  is  practically  the  only  legal-toider  inone?  u.sisl 
throughout  that  vast  empire.  A small  amount  of  the  gold 
importetl  has  been  coined,  but  the  total  gold  coinage  in  the 
last  fifty  years  has  not  reached  2,.5(H),(MK)  ru])ees.  The  rest 
of  the  gold,  estimated  at  1, 270, 000, 000  rupees,  has  been  u.sed 
for  ornaments  or  hoarded.  It  is  not  in  circulation.  With 
the  exception  of  the  pajwr  money  used  in  Bombay,  .Ma- 
dras, and  a few  other  large  cities,  .silver  forms  the  entire 
circulating  medium  of  the  country.  There  are  no  hank.s 
through  the  interior:  no  substitutes  for  money,  .such  as 
checks;  everything  in  the  shape  of  money  consi.s"ts  of  silver 
rupees  or  fractions  of  a rupee.  India  absorbs  more  silver 
in  coinage  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  spite 
of  her  imjyorts  and  interest  on  public  debt  due  abroad,  she 
has  every  year  a balance  in  her  favor  covered  by  shipments 
of  silver  from  London.  Of  this  imported  silver,  about 
<1  IO,Ot>0,{K)0  has  heretofore  been  annually  coinetl.  The 
great  decline  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  has  seriously  dis- 
turbed .\nglo-lndian  trade,  ami  has  fallen  most  heavily  upon 
the  government  and  officials.  Home  ])ayments  have  to  he 
made  on  a gold  basis.  The  burden  of  the  government  in 
attending  to  its  public  debt  is  thus  increased,  and  officials 
find  their  salaries  thus  ))ractically  cut  down  in  proiK<rtion 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  ru]>ee.  However,  in  the  inter- 
nal trade  of  the  country,  it  is  stated,  the  ruj)ee  Inis  not  yet 
lost  its  ]turchasing  [>owcr,  a fact  eiisily  explained  by  the 
vastness  of  the  amount  of  currency  aceumulateil.  anil  the 
enormous  population  among  whom  it  is  distributed.  In 
the  tran.sactions  of  the  government,  ns  already  stated,  the 
evilsof  the  decline  may  be  readily  seen.  Revenues  are  jmitl 
in  silver;  but  there  are  large  liabilities  that  have  to  be  set- 
tled in  gold,  amounting  annually  to  some  £Hi,00U,0OO,  for 
interest  on  the  debt  due  in  England,  the  maintenance 
of  railways,  military  e.\penditure,  salaries,  etc.  There  is 
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tims  annually  a very  large  loss,  the  rii|we  having  recently 
dwlined  as  low  as  Is.  3d.  This  loss  must  be  provided  for 
by  si»ccia!  means. 

During  the  past  year  the  issues  had  been  very  clearly  de- 
fined in  India.  The  proposal  to  rehabilitate  the  rupee  at 
or  near  its  old  exchange  par  value  of  2s.  had  passed  out  of 
serious  discussion.  The  insuperalde  difticnltiesin  the  way 
i>f  an  immediate  change  to  a gold  standard  had  also  heen 
clearly  .set  forth.  The  prospects  of  a bimetallic  union 
among  Western  nations  had  dwindled  to  about  zero,  and 
an  international  discussion  of  the  subject  had  yielded  no 
definite  results.  The  dangers  of  all  attempts  to  “bolster 
up”  currency  bv  legislation,  or  to  give  to  money  or  com- 
modities a fictitious  value,  had  been  clearly  portrayed  in 
the  exjierience  of  other  nations.  The  idea  of  India  alone 
attempting  bimetallism  had  been  abandoned.  Three  alter- 
natives remained:  1,  to  reduce  expenditures  to  an  extent 
commensurate  with  the  loss  caused  by  the  adverse  ex- 
change: to  increase  taxation;  3.  to  provide  some  specific 

means  to  prevent  further  decline  in  the  rupee,  and  insure 
stability  in  the  currency.  The  first,  in  tlie  face  of  a further 
impending  fall  in  silver,  was  impracticable;  the  second,  in 
view  of  the  settlement  of  the  land  tux,  would  he  inerjuit- 
ahle  to  the  Indian  jiroducer.  The  Indian  government 
eliose  the  last  alternative.  In  tloing  so,  it  harmonized 
with  the  now  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  a stable  cur- 
rency if  pr.ictlcable,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Knropean  and  native  producing  classes,  who  are  on  the 
whole  opposed  to  artificial  inflation  of  the  rupee.  Its  ac- 
tion W!us  also  in  direct  accord  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  llerschell  currency  committee  appointed  in  England 
lust  fall. 

Uj)on  receipt  of  the  report  of  Lord  Ilcrscheirs  com- 
mittee, the  Indian  government  lost  no  time  in  putting  its 
recommendations  into  practice.  On  .lune  2f>  a currency 
reform  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislative  council  at 
Simla,  and  jiassed  at  once,  the  viceroy  apologizing  for  haste 
on  the  score  of  the  pressing  need  of  action.  Hencefor- 
ward the  mints  are  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but 
will  issue  silver  rupees  at  the  value  of  Is.  4d.  in  exchange 
for  gold  bullion  or  British  gold  coins,  the  rate  being  fifteen 
rupees  to  a sovereign.  Although  not  general  legal  tender  in 
India,  English  sovereigns  ami  half-sovereigns  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  the  public  treasuries  in  payment  of  government 
diie.s. 

In  the  main  this  plan  is  a modified  edition  of  the  Indian 
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government's  own  proposals  of  about  a year  ago,  remodelled 
by  Lord  Herschell  s committee.  The  great  object  of  the 
modifications  suggested  by  the  committ^  and  now  enacted, 
is  “ to  prevent  a further  fall  rather  than  to  raise  the  gold 
value  of  the  rupee.”  The  rate  of  Is.  4d.,  which  has  been 
provisionally  fixed,  has  several  advantages,  and  may  be- 
come the  basis  of  a permanent  system.  While  it  will  re- 
lieve the  Indian  government  of  its  most  pressing  necessi- 
ties, it  will  approximate  closely  to  the  average  rate  of  the 
past  few  years,  and  may  be  said  to  be  “ well  within  the 
limits  of  recent  fluctuations.” 

The  government  acknowledges  that  the  act  is  but  a i 
first  step,  whose  effect  must  be  guaged  before  proceeding  i 
further.  It  is  a step,  too,  taken  not  without  some  mis- 
givings. It  has  so  far  met  with  general  public  approval  in 
India,  and  has  caused  a rise  in  government  securities.  . 

1ji  England  its  effect  has  been  to  send  the  value  of  the  I 

rupee  up  by  nearly  3^  per  cent.  But  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  the  native  communitv  will  accept  the  fact  that 
their  mass  of  property  in  silver  bullion  and  personal 
ornaments  is  no  longer  convertible  into  coin ; w^ile  the 
Indian  producer  is  likely  to  complain  that  the  change 
checks  his  profits,  since  his  ta.xes  are  payable  in  silver. 

The  steadying  of  the  rate  of  exchange  will  however 
undoubtedly  be,  for  a time  at  least,  a great  assistance  to 
the  Lancashire  exjwrters  of  cotton  goods  to  India.  Here- 
tofore the  rate  has  been  a matter  of  speculation,  fixed  by 
auction  sales  in  London  of  bills  on  India ; and  the  fiuctua- 
tions  have  been  a serious  barrier  in  the  way  of  business 
transactions.  The  change  will  probably  cause  some  con- 
fusion in  trade  with  China  and  other  silver-using  countries 
of  the  East.  Time  alone  can  show  whether  it  will  be 
ultimately  beneficial  to  India. 

The  action  of  the  Indian  government  in  closing  its 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  caused  a great  sensation 
in  the  United  States.  India  was  the  only  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Mexico,  whose  mints  were  open  to  the 
coinage  of  silver  without  limitation ; and  her  present 
action  leaves  Mexico  and  the  United  States  the  only  im- 
portant countries  in  the  world  which  are  attempting,  by 
legislation,  to  uphold  silver  either  in  price  or  as  legal- 
tender  money  per  se.  The  value  of  the  metal  has  recently 
fallen  to  the  low'est  ebb  yet  known.  On  June  28,  1893,  it 
was  w’orth  only  seventy-three  cents  per  ounce.  It  is  dis- 
honored everywhere  in  Europe,  and  gold  is  fast  becoming 
the  only  money  of  full  debt-paying  power.  With  the 
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mints  of  India  closed,  and  a large  market  for  silver  thus 
cut  off,  the  inevitable  result  must  be  a still  further  decline 
in  the  price  of  the  metal.  In  these  circumstances  there  is 
a marked  increase  of  sentiment  in  the  United  States  un- 
favorable to  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Sherman  silver 
purchase  act  of  1890.  Under  that  act  the  government 
purchases  54,000.000  ounces  of  silver  each  year,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  paid  for  in  gold.  Not  in  gold  directly, 
hut  indirectly,  for  the  records  of  the  treasury  department 
show,  that  during  the  eleven  months  ended  Alay  1 last,  the 
coin  treasury  notes  issued  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion 
under  the  act  amounted  to  149,901,184,  and  in  the  same 
perioil  the  amount  of  such  notes  paid  in  gold  was  $47,745,- 
173.  It  thus  appears  that  all  silver  bullion  purchased  in 
that  period,  with  the  e.xception  of  $2,810,01 1,  was  paid  for 
in  gold;  while  the  bullion  itself  is  stored  in  the  vaults  of 
the  treasury,  and  can  neither  be  sold  nor  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  kind  of  obligations. 

It  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  government  to  maintain 
the  parity  of  the  different  forms  of  its  currency.  Under 
the  law  of  1890,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may,  at  his 
discretion,  redeem  the  treasury  notes  given  in  payment  for 
silver  purchases  in  either  gold  or  silver;  yet  Secretary 
Carlisle  has  said  that  “the  purpose!  of  the  government  to 
preserve  its  own  credit  unimpaired  and  maintain  the 
parity  of  the  two  metals  by  all  lawful  means  will  not  be 
abandoned  under  any  circumstances;”  and  President 
Cleveland  has  also  placed  on  record  his  “ emphatic  con- 
traeliction  of  the  statement  that  the  redemjition  of  any 
kind  of  treasury  notes  except  in  gold  has  at  any  time 
been  contemplated  by  any  meinlier  of  the  jiresent  aclminis- 
tration.”  If,  however,  the  present  punshiise  policy  be 
persisted  in,  silver  being  accumulated  iii  the  treasury,  and 
gold  being  paid  out  for  it,  it  is  argued  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  ability  of  the  government  to 
meet  its  obligations  in  gold  will  cease.  The  result  would 
Ik*  a premium  on  gold,  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
metal  from  circulation,  the  reduction  of  the  country  to  a 
silver  basis,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  dollar 
and  of  every  form  of  currency  representing  it.  In  that 
case  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  would  decline  to 
the  value  of  the  silver  it  contains.  On  June  26,  1893,  that 
value  was  60^  cents.  In  view  of  these  contingencies,  the 
wisdom  of  the  president  in  calling  a session  of  congress  for 
Augnst  7.  to  relieve  the  monetary  and  fiscal  uncertainty, 
is  highly  approved. 
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The  Silver  Conference. — It  was  authoritatively  an- 
nounced on  May  5,  that  the  silver  conference  would 
reconvene  in  Brussels  in  November  of  this  year,  that  date 
beinji  chosen  in  order  to  await  the  action  of  the  Vnite<i 
.States  congress  at  its  special  session,  regarding  the  Sher- 
man act.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  action  of 
India  in  closing  her  mints  to  free  coinage  may  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  reassembling,  as  it  renders  improb- 
able the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the 
conference.  This,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  was  to 
“secure  if  possible,  an  agreement  among  the  chief  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world  looking  to  international 
bimetallism — that  is,  the  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver  into  money  of  full  debt-paying  power,  at  a fixed  ratio 
in  coinage  common  to  all  the  agreeing  powers.”  Failing 
in  this,  the  delegates  were  to  aim  at  securing,  if  p^jssible, 
“ some  action  upon  the  part  of  European  countries  looking 
to  a larger  use  of  silver  as  currency,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  further  depreciation  of  that  metal.”  The  effort  to 
secure  international  bimetallism  failed  utterly;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  discussion  indicated  that  something  might 
be  done  toward  an  enlarged  money  use  of  silver.  Now. 
however,  India  has  cut  off  her  large  market  for  the  white 
metal;  President  Cleveland  is  in  tliorough  accord  with  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  act  in  the 
United  States;  and,  in  the  circumstances,  it  is  by  many 
thought  to  be  useless  to  try  to  induce  Europe  to  make 
a larger  use  of  the  white  metal.  Much  will,  however, 
depend  upon  what  action  is  taken  at  the  coming  session  of 
congress. 

The  Crisis  in  the  U.  s. — The  three  months  ende<l 
.lune  30,  1893,  have  been  months  of  unusual  anxiety  in 
business  circles.  There  has  been  no  panic,  but  a strong 
conservatism  which  has  made  it  hard  for  those  who  have 
attempted  to  carry  large  loads.  A certain  fear  of  some- 
thing or  other — just  what  is  hard  to  define — has  spread 
over  the  country  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  causing  an  un- 
usual stringency  of  credits,  a depression  in  j)rices,  and  a 
most  remarkable  series  of  business  failures.  Silver, wheat, 
wool,  and  other  products  have  touched  the  lowest  prices  on 
record.  AVheat  and  corn,  about  June  1,  drop{>e<l  some 
three  cents  each,  and  cotton  nearly  a cent  in  spite  of  offi- 
(ual  indications  of  a short  crop.  Railroad  stocks  fell  on  an 
average  110  a share,  and  trust  stocks  %23.50  a share,  during 
April  and  May.  It  is  true  that  special  causes  have  o]»e- 
ruted  to  lower  prices  in  each  case.  Thus  the  fall  in  stts'ks 
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is  uiuloubteclly  due  in  a measure  to  the  frightful  reverses 
which  English  and  Scotch  investors  have  met  with  in  Au- 
stralia, which  have  caused  them  to  realize  on  their  Ameri- 
can securities.  Doubtless,  also,  the  storms  throughout  the 
Northwest,  hindering  seeding  and  rendering  farmers  nearlv 
hof)ele8s  in  some  parts,  have  affected  purchases  and  collec- 
tions in  that  (piarter;  while  the  holding  over  of  some  700,- 
(KH)  bales  of  cotton  for  higher  prices  has  done  the  same  in 
the  Sonth.  Yet,  besides  these  special  causes  of  depression, 
there  have  been  operating  others  of  a general  nature. 

The  contraction  of  credits  began  immediately  after  the 
election  of  last  November,  and  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  two.  As  a result  of  that  election,  the  tariff 
ainl  monetary  future  of  the  country  are  still  shrouded  in 
doubt.  The  notion  that  lower  prices  may  come  with  a 
change  of  tariff,  has  tended  not  only  to  check  purchases, 
but  to  check  the  expansion  of  business  operations.  Hut 
equally  and  perhaps  even  more  important,  in  its  disastrous 
effects  upon  busine.ss,  has  been  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  Cleveland  administration  and  the 
ability  of  the  president  to  control  the  action  of  his  party- 
on  the  silver  question. 

For  some  time  past  the  country  has  witnessed  a remark- 
able depletion  in  ite  stock  of  gold.  During  the  five  months 
ended  May  31  the  net  loss  of  gold  exported  from  the  United 
States  was  in  round  figures  000,000,  which  sum  was 
considerably  added  to  in  the  early  part  of  June.  In  April, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
in  1870,  the  net  gold  reserve  in  the  treasury  fell  below  the 
limit  of  i>100,000,0(X);  and  on  April  15,  for  the  first  time, 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  issue  of  gold  certificates.  On 
.June  8,  the  reserve  fell  as  low  as  ^<80.589,303. 

The  gold  reserve  has  varied  greatly  at  times.  Congre.ss 
pa.sseil  the  resumption  act  in  1875;  and  on  January  1, 1870. 
s]K‘cie  payments  were  resumed.  At  that  time  the  reserve 
of  sjiecie  stood  at  between  130  and  140  millions.  In  1885. 
it  fell  as  low  as  116  millions.  At  another  time,  in  1889,  it 
rose  to  nearly  200  millions.  Since  1800,  however,  it  has 
almost  steatlily  declined.  In  April,  1803,  as  alreadv  stated, 
it  first  fell  below  100  millions;  and  since  May  1 it  lias  been 
nearly  always  below  that  limit,  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  at  195,485,513. 

The  causes  of  the  depletion  in  the  stock  of  gold  we 
have  already  outlined  (p.  76).  The  Ilussian  and  Austrian 
demand  for  the  metal;  the  large  balances  which  the  United 
.States  has  had  to  pay  to  foreign  countries  in  virtue  of  the 
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expansion  of  foreign  purcliases  ami  tlie  contraction  of  do-  I 
nicstic  exports;  the  necessity  to  which  foreign  investors  | 
have  been  put,  of  realizing  on  their  securities  in  view  of  ^ 
tlieir  heavy  los-ses  in  South  America  and  Australia;  the  ' 
collapse  of  unstable  combinations  of  capital,  wliich  has 
caused  some  distrust  in  the  security  of  American  stocks: 
and  the  hesitancy  which  has  checked  a counterbalancing 
Mow  of  gold  to  this  country,  due  to  uncertainty  as  to  pros- 
iH'ctive  changes  in  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  of  the 
United  States — these  have  all  combined  to  the  result.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  not  all  of  the  gold  the  treas- 
ury has  lost  has  been  exported.  In  spite  of  the  purchase 
of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver,  bought  under  the  Sherman  act 
during  April  last,  the  amount  of  new  treasury  notes  out- 
standing decreased  $177,078  during  the  month;  the  amount 
of  silver  certificates  outstanding  decreased  $1,251,227;  and, 
of  only  59,557.100  silver  dollars  in  use  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  721,807  were  returned  to  the  treasury.  At  the 
same  time,  the  gold  coin  held  in  the  country  outside  the 
treasury  increased  $2,059,569 — these  facts  showing  that  not 
only  is  there  an  increasing  disposition  among  the  people  to 
hoard  gold  against  emergencies,  but  a tendency  also  to  les- 
sen the  amount  of  silver  and  silver  notes  that  tlieyare  will- 
ing to  carry  in  circulation. 

The  total  currency  of  the  country  aggregates  in  round 
numbers  $880,000,000 — about  $13.5,000,000  in  treasury 
notes  of  1890,  about  $390,000,000  in  silver  dollars  and  sil- 
ver certificates  issued  under  the  Hland-.\llison  act  of  1878, 
and  about  $340,000,000  in  United  States  notes  or  green- 
backs. Against  this  total  of  $880,000,000,  every  dollar  of 
which  the  government  is  pledged  to  keep  on  a parity  with 
every  other  dollar,  there  is  a reserve  of  less  than  $100.- 

000. 000  in  gold — a reserve  of  about  eleven  jier  cent.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  continue  much  longer  its  silver  purchasi* 
]>olicy  and  at  the  same  time  its  gold  redemption,  can  be 
readily  understood. 

There  were  in  April  renewed  hints  of  a resort  to  a bond 

1. ssue  to  replenish  the  supply  of  gold;  but  this  step  has  not 
been  taken.  The  re.serve  has  been  freely  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  originally  intended;  and,  unless  it 
falls  much  lower  than  it  has,  which  is  not  probable,  possi- 
bly to  00  or  70  millions,  it  is  not  likely  that  an  issue  of 
bonds  will  be  attempted. 

The  large  number  of  failures  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred afford  no  cau.se  for  general  alarm.  The  trouble  aj>- 
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proached  gradually.  Prudent  concerns  saw  it  coming  and 
prepared  to  meet  it.  In  fact,  many  of  the  susjjensions 
nave  been  merely  precautionary  measures.  Few  establish- 
ments really  strong  and  important  from  a financial  stand- 
jtoint  have  succumbed.  The  story  of  most  of  the  failures 
has  been  the  old  one  of  over-e.xpansion  in  land  and  other 
8i>eculation8 — “ the  carrying  of  too  much  sail  ” — followed 
by  collapse  on  the  first  upheaval  of  credit.  The  stringency 
t>j  the  money  market  has,  however,  made  it  difficult  for 
many  reputable  concerns  to  carry  burdens  which  iii  ordin- 
ary times  have  been  borne  with  ease.  To  aggravate  the 
trouble,  the  announcement  came  on  the  eve  of  the  July 
settlements,  that  India  had  ceased  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
immediately  depressing  the  price  of  the  white  metal,  and 
disturbing  mining,  smelting,  railroad,  and  other  interests 
connected  with  silver. 

At  the  end  of  June,  however,  there  is  a reviving  confi- 
dence, particularly  in  the  East.  The  action  of  the  New 
York  clearing-house  association  in  issuing  certificates  to  its 
members,  based  upon  approved  securities,  has  done  much 
to  check  the  demoralization  of  credit  and  to  increase  dis- 
counts. This  action  was  taken  in  view  of  the  continued 
demand  for  currency  from  the  interior,  which  had  already 
depleted  New  York  of  millions  of  cash  for  the  support  of 
the  financial  fabric  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  San  P’ran- 
cisco,  and  other  imjiortant  points. 

But  more  important  yet  in  its  reassuring  effect  upon  the 
public  mind,  is  tnecall  issued  by  President  Cleveland  June 
30  for  the  assembling  of  congress  on  August  7,  “ to  the 
end  that  the  people  may  be  relieved  through  legislation 
from  present  and  impending  danger  and  distress.”  The 
call  is  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  “ the  pre.sent  perilous 
condition  is  largely  the  result  of  a financial  policy  w'hich 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  finds  embodied  in 
unwise  laws  which  must  bo  executed  until  repealed  by  con- 
gress.” Everyone  knows  that  among  the  measures  de- 
scribed as  “ unwise  laws,”  the  president  includes  the  Sher- 
man silver  purchase  act  of  1890.  It  had  been  his  intui- 
tion to  convoke  congress  in  the  early  part  of  September ; 
but  the  action  of  the  Indian  goveniment  had  a profound 
effect  upon  public  opinion  ; and  appeals  for  an  earlier  ses- 
sion ponrea  in  from  chambers  oi  commerce,  boards  of 
trade,  banks  and  bankers,  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
public  men  and  men  in  private  life,  revealing  such  an  im- 
jietus  to  the  movement  in  favor  of  ceasing  to  uphold  tlie 
price  of  silver  by  protective  legislation,  as  couvinced  the 
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prpsitlent  that  his  hands  liad  been  sufficiently  strengthened 
to  enable  him  to  antedate  by  a month  the  action  upon 
which  he  had  already  resolved. 

The  session  will  witness  a struggle  the  outcome  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Canvas.ses  of  congressmen  and 
senators  made  by  the  New  York  HbrW  and  7'(Ws  show  a 
preponderance  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  a rcj)cal  of  the 
Sherman  act;  but  give  no  indication  of  what  mav  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  measure.  It  is  highly  imj)robable  that  a 
cessation  of  silver  purchases  w'ill  be  secured  without  some 
legislation  providing  for  the  coinage  of  silver. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlie  removal  of  “ the  sil- 
ver peril  ” is  not  the  onlv  condition  necessary  to  le.ssen  the 
moTietary  stringeticy  and  to  recall  Euro])ean  investments 
to  our  own  shores.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  ex-President 
Harrison  has  intimated,  that  the  Sherman  law  has  been 
blamed  for  more  than  its  share  of  the  trouble.  Business 
is  affected  by  uncertainty  about  the  tariff  as  well  as  about 
silver,  and  will  not  resume  its  wonted  volume  until  that 
uiu-ertainty  is  also  removed. 

Another  disturbing  element  in  its  effect  upon  busine.ss 
conditions,  which  is  of  a temporary  nature  and  apt  to  Ik* 
overlooked,  is  found  in  the  World’s  Fair.  This  represents 
an  enormous  investment  as  yet  unproductive.  Taking 
into  account  the  expenditures  of  the  directory  and  the 
various  stites,  the  investments  of  exhibitors,  the  locking 
up  of  capitil  in  increased  rolling-stock  by  the  railways, 
the  saving  of  money  in  many  thousands  of  homes  in  order 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  a trip  to  Chicago,  the  World’s 
Fair  rej)resents  a totd  withdrawal  from  productive  sources 
of  not  far  from  ♦100,000,000.  Theexj)enditureof  thislarge 
sum  u])on  what,  in  an  economic  sense,  is  a “luxury,”  can- 
not but  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  markets.  The 
Vienna  exposition  of  1873  caused  serious  financial  trouble 
in  Austria.  'I'lie  development  of  trade  which  may' result 
from  the  pre.sent  World’s  Fair  and  the  influx  of  money 
brought  by  foreign  visitors,  may  ere  long  more  than  coni- 
pensate  for  the  expenditure  ; but  in  the  meantime  the  ex- 
position represents  a vsist  outlay  which  acts  as  a disturbing 
element  in  business 
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Jj^UUK  times  » week  since  reiisseinbliiif;  on  April  4 pur- 
suant to  adjournment  from  Miircli  24,  the  Hering  !Sea 
tribunal  of  arbitration  has  held  its  regular  sessions  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  foreign  ministry  in  Paris  ; and  the 
closing  8t!enes  in  the  presentation  of  arguments  are  now 
(June  30)  occurring.  Notwithstaniling  tluit  Great  Britain 
occupies  the  formal  position  of  complainant  in  the  j)ro- 
cee<lings,  it  was  agreeil  that  the  American  counsel  should 
first  address  the  court,  James  C.  Carter  and  Frederick  H. 
Coudert  opening  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States;  Sir  Charles  Ras.sell,  Sir  Richard  Webster,  and  C. 
Robinson  following  in  liehalf  of  Great  Britain  ; and  E.  J. 
Phelps  then  delivering  the  closing  address  on  the  Ameri- 
can side.  The  proceedings  have  been  no  di.sa])pointinent 
to  those  who  have  looked  for  an  e.\hibition  of  the  highest 
forensic  skill.  The  wide  scientific  knowledge  displayed 
by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  their  evident  laborious  care 
in  the  jireparation  of  arguments,  and  the  popular  interest 
with  wiiicii  their  ekajiience  has  invested  a field  of  discus- 
sion rather  technical  and  abstruse,  have  e.xcited  admiration 
everv'where. 

The  first  point  contested  by  counsel  touched  upon  the 
delicate  question  of  the  secondary  admission  of  evidence 
(p.  5).  When  the  court  reassembled  on  April  4.  Sir 
Charles  Russell  moved  that  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
produce  the  report  of  11.  W.  Elliott,  an  ottieial  of  tlu^ 
treasury  department  and  an  authority  on  seal  life,  who  vvas 
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sent  in  1800  by  the  United  States  government  to  the  Prib- 
ilof  Islands  to  examine  the  state  of  the  seal  industry  there. 
This  report  is  cited  in  behalf  of  the  British  contention 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  herds  is  not 
iH'lagic  sealing  but  the  cruel  practices  of  the  hunters  in 
Killing  male  seals  at  the  rookeries  on  the  islands.  In  a let- 
ter to  the  late  Secretary  Windom,  written  in  1890,  Mr. 
Elliott  says  : 

“ I embarked  upon  this  mission  with  only  a faint  apprehension  of 
viewinft  anything  more  than  a decided  diminution  in  the  rookeries 

bj  pelagic  poaching  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years. 
But  from  the  moment  of 
my  landing  on  St.  Paul  Isl- 
and on  May  21  last,  until 
the  close  breeding  season, 
those  famous  rookeries  and 
the  hauling  grounds  of  the 
fur  seal  there  and  on  St. 
George's  Island  too,  liegan 
to  declare,  and  have  de- 
clared to  my  astonUhed 
senses,  the  fact  that  their 
utter  ruin  and  exteimina- 
tion  is  only  a question  of  a 
few  short  years  from  the 
present  date,  unless  prompt 
and  thorough  measures  of 
relief  and  protection  are  at 
once  ordered,  both  on  .sea 
and  land,  by  the  treasurj 
department,  and  enfomsl 
by  it.” 

Ilia  report  is  a volu- 
minous document  of 
.336  pages,  and  goes  to 
show  that  whereas 
there  were  3,192,(Mto 
seals  on  the  islands  in 
1874,  that  number  ha<l 
fallen  in  1890  to  9.59,455 — a diminution  of  2,232,545  in 
sixteen  years.  The  pelagic  catch  during  the  same  time- 
had  been  only  60,000. 

The  American  counsel  denied  the  British  right  to 
demand  the  production  of  this  report  at  the  stage  reached, 
but  ultimately  yielded  on  this  iwint  to  avoid  the  possible 
suggestion  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  withhold 
material  evidence. 

.\  more  determined  stand  was  taken  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Phelps,  that  the  supplementary  report  of  Sir  (leorge 
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liuclcn- Powell  and  Dr.  Dawson,  the  British  commissioners 
who  were  sent  to  Bering  Sea  in  1891,  should  be  dismissed 
from  consideration  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted at  such  a time  (March  27)  and  in  such  a manner 
(neither  in  the  original  case  nor  counter-ca.se)  as  would 
render  its  admission  an  injustice  to  the  United  States, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  had  no  chance  to  introduce  rebut- 
ing  testimony.  The  reader  will  be  apt  to  consider  that  the 
time  spent  in  arguing  this  point  was  imnecessarily  long, 
unless  he  bears  in  mind  its  important  side  i.ssues.  The 
treaty  provided  that  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
should  not  be  made  public  until  they  had  been  submitted 
to  the  arbitrators  or  until  it  apjieared  that  the  contin- 
gency of  their  being  used  could  not  arise,  which  contin- 
gency would  exist  in  case  of  a decision  favoring  the 
American  claims  of  jurisdiction  and  ownership.  The  five 
distinct  questions  enumerated  in  article  (1  of  the  treaty, 
affecting  the  rights  of  nations  and  in  particular  of  the 
United  States,  must  be  answered  before  the  further  ques- 
tion as  to  protective  regulations  could  possibly  arise. 
From  the  British  point  of  view,  the  supplementary  report 
could  not  affect  the  question  of  rights,  which  must  be 
decidetl  by  the  arbitrators  as  “judges  and  jurists,”  i.  e.,  on 
the  basis  of  the  established  law  of  nations.  It  concerned 
only  the  question  of  regulations.  In  tlie  view  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two  questions  are 
bound  up  together,  of  eijual  imjiortance  ; and  the  British 
supplementary  report  might  materially  affect  the  question 
of  national  rights,  which  must  be  decided  adversely  to  tlie 
United  States  ere  the  report  becomes  admissible.  In  a 
word.  Great  Britain  resists  the  American  claim  to  impose 
regulations,  so  long  as  that  claim  is  based  on  asserted  kgal 
rights — she  has  not  intimated  any  unwillingness  to 
co-operate  in  protective  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
the  seals,  if  these  measures  be  founded,  not  on  rights,  but 
on  the  practical  basis  of  common  action  for  the  benefit  of 
all  nations  alike. 

The  court  decided  on  April  \2  not  to  admit  the  British 
supplementary  report  at  present,  reserving  the  question  of 
its  admissibility  in  the  appendi.x.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Ilritish  counsel  could  use  in  oral  arguments  the  conten- 
tions found  in  the  report.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
questions  of  rights  and  of  regulations  sliotild  be  argued 
separately,  although  the  -tribunal  might  not  give  separate 
decisions. 

The  formal  presentation  of  arguments  then  began. 
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Our  rwMlers  being  already  familiar  with  the  main  argu- 
ments embodied  in  the  diplomatic  corresjiondeuce  leading 
up  to  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  space  forbids  a detailing 
of  their  elaborate  treatment  by  counsel.  Mr.  Carter’s  a<l- 
dress  occupied  altogether  forty  hours,  extending  through 
eight  sessions  of  the  court  between  April  12  and  May  2. 
It  contained  an  elaborate  dissertation  upon  the  laws  and 
philosophy  of  property,  which  bore  directly  upon  hi.s 
contention  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  was 
founded  on  property  interest,  not  on  sovereign  dominion 
over  the  seas.  lie  laid  down  the  following  propositions: 

1.  The  institution  of  property  springs  from  and  rests  upon  two 
|)riuie  necessities  of  the  human  race: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  peace  and  order,  which  w nect«.sary  to 
the  existence  of  any  form  of  society. 

(b)  The  pnwervaiion  and  increase  of  the  useful  products  of  the 
earth  in  onier  to  fiiniish  an  adetpiate  supply  for  the  constantly  in 
creasing  demands  of  civilized  society. 

2.  These  reasons,  U)x)n  which  the  institution  of  pro|>erty  is 
founded,  require  that  eveiy  useful  thing,  the  supply  of  which  Is 
limited  and  capable  of  ownership,  should  l>e  assigned  to  some  legal 
and  determined  owner. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  dominion,  which  the  law  of  nature  has  con 
ferred  upon  i>articular  nations  over  the  things  of  the  earth,  is 
limited  in  two  ways; 

(a)  They  aro  not  made  the  airsolute  owners.  Their  title  is 
coupled  with  a trust  for  the  l>enefit  of  mankind.  The  human  race  is 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment. 

(b)  As  thecon>llary  or  part  of  the  last  foregoing  proposition,  the 
things  themseIvl^s  aro  not  given,  but  only  the  increase  or  usufruct 
thereof. 

These  principles  were  then  applied  to  the  case  in  hand, 
after  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  habits  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  North  American  fur  seal.  As  his  general 
conclusion,  Mr.  Carter  submitted  that  when  an  animal, 
though  wild,  became  subject  to  the  control  of  man,  so  that 
that  animal’s  increase  could  be  taken  and  the  species  be 
prest'rvcd,  the  right  of  property  resulted.  The  British 
sealers  claim  the  right  to  prey  upon  animals  whose  very 
existence  to-dav  is  due  to  the  care  and  protection  extended 
over  them  by  the  United  States.  To  allow  the  destructive 
process  to  continue  would  be  a wrong  to  the  interests  of 
humanity.  No  nation  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  indis- 
criminately the  gift  of  Providence.  On  broad  considera- 
tions such  as  these,  piracy  and  the  slave  trade  had  been 
sujipressed  ; and,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  humanity  were 
concerned,  .Mr.  Carter  argued,  they  did  not  differ  from 
pelagic  scaling. 

'i’aking  up  next  the  (piestion  of  regulations,  Mr. 
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Carter  argued  that  only  two  limitations  could  be  laid 
down: — 1.  the  regulations  should  be  operative  only 
outside  the  juristlictional  limits  of  the  two  governments 
(namely,  on  the  high  seas);  2.  they  should  be  such  as  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  seals.  England  would  imposi* 
two  further  limitations — that  other  powers  interested  in 
pelagic  sealing  should  assent  to  the  arrangements,  and 
that  the  ojieration  of  the  regulations  should  be  limited  to 
Bering  Sea.  However,  in  order  to  effective  preservation 
of  the  seals,  Mr.  Carter 
.srgued  that  the  regu- 
lations must  e.\ten(T to 
the  whole  of  the  Pa- 
cific; that  the  problem 
of  regulations  was  to 
l>e  solved  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the 
problem  of  projicrty; 
that  the  main  princi- 
ple must  be  the  secur- 
ing to  mankind  the 
benefit  which  Provi- 
dence had  conferred; 
and  that  the  only  way 
in  which  such  useful 
animals  could  be  pre- 
served was  to  award 
propertv,  or  the  right 
of  making  regulations 
who  had  the  control 
and  could  limit  the 
catch  to  taking  the 
animal  increase  alone  nos.  k.  j.  or  vkioiont. 
the  seal  herds,  to  those  "r  a*ebk  an  coihikbi.  is  BEniMii  hba  tah*. 
for  the  protection  of — that  was,  to  the  United  States. 

Between  May  3 and  'J,  Mr.  Coiidert  oecujiied  the 
attention  of  the  conrt  by  an  address  which  displaved  a 
remarkable  familiarity  with  the  subject  at  issue,  and  was 
characterized  by  novelty  of  treatment  and  great  refinement 
of  humor.  He  dwelt  upon  the  extinction  of  the  seal  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  besides  Bering  !Sea,  owing  to 
the  slaughter  of  females  and  the  waste  involved  in  pelagic 
sealing  by  wounded  animals  sinking  or  escaping,  and  oy 
the  fact  tiiat  the  death  of  a gravid  female  involved  the  loss 
of  two  and  possibly  of  three  lives.  From  the  evidence  of 
London  furriers,  lie  showed  that  while  the  seal  catch  at 
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the  Pribilof  Islands  was  chiefly  of  males,  the  seals  taken 
1)V  j)elagic  hunters  were  mainly  females,  the  latter  furnish- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  skins  sold. 

He  maintained  that  the  United  States  had  raised  aesla 
as  sheep  and  cattle  were  raised;  that  they  had  devoted  cap- 
ital and  intelligence  to  the  industry,  which  till  now,  he 
said,  had  not  been  interfered  with.  They  had  also  bene- 
fited and  instructed  the  natives,  and  were  entitled  for  these 
reasons  to  suppress  the  inhuman  practice  of  pelagic  sealing. 
He  further  contended  that  the  extra-territorial  fishery  laws 
of  other  countries  applied  to  foreigners  as  well  as  citizens, 
and  afforded  an  ample  justification  by  analogy  for  the 
action  of  the  United  States  in  the  protection  of  the  seal- 
ing industry. 

The  presentation  of  the  British  side  by  Sir  Charles  Rus- 
sell began  May  10,  and  occupied  the  rest  of  the  month. 
'I’he  attorney-general  spoke  rather  lightly  of  the  philo- 
sophical arguments  of  the  American  counsel,  especially 
those  concerning  the  law’  of  property  as  set  forth  oy  Mr. 
Carter,  and  confined  himself  to  an  exhaustive  treatment 
of  the  question  in  its  historical  and  legal  aspects.  He 
passed  in  review  the  Russian  imperial  ukase  of  1700. 
which,  he  declared,  affected  only  Russian  subjects.  As  to 
the  Russian  ukase  of  1821,  claiming  exclusive  jurisiliction 
down  to  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia  and  the  neighboring 
seas  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from  any  part  of  the  coasts 
and  intervening  islands  so  appropriated.  Sir  Charles  Rus- 
sell pointed  out  that  this  had  elicited  earnest  protests  from 
both  (Jreat  Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  citeil  the 
treaties  of  1824  and  182f)  between  Russia,  England,  and 
the  Ignited  States,  to  show  that  the  British  objections  to 
the  Russian  claim  had  never  been  withdrawn.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  refused  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  1825  until 
Russia  withdrew  her  pretension  to  the  100-mile  limit;  and 
Russia  admitted  in  1829  that  she  had  no  j)ower  to  interfere 
with  foreign  vessels  fishing  in  Bering  Sea.  This  one  great 
principle.  Sir  Charles  said — the  freedom  of  the  sea — lav  at 
the  root  of  the  controversy; and  to  it  the  caseof  theUnited 
States,  in  all  its  varying  forms,  was  absolutely  opposed. 
The  present  was  also  the  first  occasion  on  which  a nation 
had  claimed  property  in  a free  swimming  animal.  The 
possession  on  the  part  of  the  seals  of  the««iwiM/rt  revertrndi 
(or  desire  to  return)  could  not  be  regarded  as  proving  own- 
ership, for  that  principle  was  never  applied  to  migratory 
animals,  and  theUnited  States  did  nothing  to  promote  the 
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return  of  the  seals  as  did  tlie  owners  of  l)ees,  doves,  and 
swans.  No  attempts  to  domesticate  the  seal  had  ever  sue- 
eee<le<l.  'I'he  evidence  of  Paris  and  London  furriers  went 
U>  show  that  the  seals  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  commin- 
jrleil  with  those  from  the  Hussian  islands,  and  that  some  of 
thon  tlid  not  return  to  the  American  rookeries,  hut  re- 
mained on  the  British  Columbian  and  Alaskan  coasts.  Sir 
Charles  appealed  to  the  tribunal  to  render  its  decision  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  to  declare  that  it  was  beyond  its  juris- 
diction to  make  law  dealing  with  the  case. 

.“^ir  Kichard  Webster's  address,  which  followed  that  of 
the  attorney-general,  began  on  May  31,  and  ended  on  dune 
7.  It  wiis  a substantial  re})etition  of  the  points  made  by 
8ir  Charles  Bu.s.sell.  In  the  course  of  nis  remarks  he 
argued  against  the  American  assertion  that  it  was  071  ac- 
<;oiint  of  the  value  of  the  seals  that  the  United  .States  had 
{Kiid  ^T,(X)O,OU0  for  Alaska.  The  debates  in  Congress  sit 
the  time  of  the  pnrcha.se  do  not  show,  he  said,  that  any 
iinportjuice  was  tlien  attached  to  the  seals  or  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  Bering  .Sea;  and  it  is  significant  that  in  his 
<lc8criptioi7  of  Alaskan  products,  .Senator  Sumner,  who  had 
charge  of  the  measure  for  the  actpiisition  of  Alaska,  does 
not  include  the  seal. 

Mr.  C.  Kohinson,  the  Canadian  counsel,  then  concisely 
suniniarized  the  whole  case. 

This  ended  the  arguments  71s  to  rights.  On  the  subject 
of  regulatio778,  (ieneral  J.  W.  Foster,  tlie  Americair  iigcnt. 
siihmitteil,  on  June  8,  the  following  proj70sals  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States: 

1.  No  citizen  orsubjectof  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  Rhall 
in  anv  manner  kill,  capture,  or  pursue  anywhere  upon  the  sea.s  within 
the  limit-s  and  Ixtundaries  next  hereinafter  prescrilssl  for  the  oi>eratiiin 
of  this  regulation,  any  of  the  animals  commonly  callecl  fur  seals. 

2.  The  foregoing  regulation  shall  apply  and  extend  t)ver  all  those 
waters  outside  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  als)ve  mentiomsl  na- 
tions of  the  Xorth  Pacific  Ocean  or  Bering  Sea  which  are  north  of  the 
3->fli  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  ea.st  of  the  180th  meridian  of  longi 
tilde  west  from  Greenwich:  provided,  however,  that  it  .shall  notappl) 
to  such  pursuit  and  capture  of  said  seals  a.s  may  lie  carrioil  on  by  In- 
dians dwelling  on  the  coasts  of  the  territory  either  of  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States  for  their  own  personal  use.  witli  no  connection 
with  other  ves-sels,  and  propelleil  wholly  by  paddle.s,  and  manned  hv 
not  more  than  two  men  each,  in  the  way  anciently  practiced  by  siicli 
Indians. 

3.  Any  ship,  vessel,  lioat,  or  other  craft  (other  than  the  canoes  or 
Iioats  mentioned  and  descrilied  in  the  la.st  foregoing  paragraph)  belong- 
inif  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  of  the  nations  afonsiaid.  wliicli 
mv  (»e  found  actually  engaged  in  the  killing,  pursuit,  or  cajitiire  of 
said  seals,  or  prows'uting  a voyage  for  that  ))ur;K).se  within  the  waters 
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above  bounded  and  de«cril)e<l.  may,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  fami- 
lure,  provisionH,  and  any  sealekina  on  board,  be  captur^  and  made 
prize  by  any  public  anned  veseel  of  either  of  the  natioms  aforeeaiil; 
and,  in  case  of  any  capture,  may  be  taken  into  any  port  of  the  nation  to 
which  thecapturing  vessel  belongs,  and  be  condemned  by  proceedings 
in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  which  proceedings  shall  hr 
conducte<l,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  accordance  with  the  course  and  prac- 
tice of  courts  of  admiralty  when  sitting  as  prize  courts. 


Sir  Charles  Kussell  immediately  made  a vigorous  attack 
upon  these  proposals,  which  he  described  as  “selfish,  one- 
sided, inemntable,  unworkable,  and  made  in  oblivion  of  the 
fact  that  tne  United  States  has  no  legal  right  in  the  mat- 
ter at  all.”  The  scheme  was  not  one  for  the  mutual  regu- 
lation of  rights  on  the  sea  and  on  the  islands  for  the  pro- 
tci^tion  and  preservation  of  the  seals,  but  for  the  extinction 
forever  of  the  rights  of  British  seamen  over  three  million 
square  miles  of  sea.  The  original  question  out  of  which 
the  arbitration  had  arisen  having  concerned  Bering  Sea 
alone.  Sir  Charles  contended  that  the  court  should  not 
make  regulations  to  operate  outside  that  sea.  He  outliuetl 
the  substance  of  the  regulations  which  Great  Britain  would 
substitute  for  those  proposed  by  the  United  States,  arguiug 
that  a license  system  would,  to  some  extent,  provide  auto- 
matically a jjollce  supervision  over  the  industry  in  Bering 
Sea. 


The  British  proposals  were  formally  embodied  in  the 
following  scheme  submitted  by  Sir  Charles  Webster  on 
June  20 : 


1.  All  vessels  engaging  in  pelagic  sealing  shall  be  reqnired  tn 
obtain  licenses  at  one  or  other  of  the  following  ports  : Victoria.  B.  t’.; 
Vancouver,  B.  ('. ; Port  Townsend,  Wash.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  Such  licenses  shall  l>e  granted  only  to  sailing  vessels. 

8.  A zone  of  20  miles  around  the  Pribilof  Islands  shall  be  estaU 
lisbed,  within  which  no  seal  hunting  shall  be  permitted  at  any  time. 

4.  A close  season,  from  Septeml>er  15  until  July  1,  shall  be 
estahlishwd.  during  which  no  pelagic  sealing  shall  be  permitted  in 
Ih-ring  Sea. 

5.  No  rifles  or  nets  shall  be  used  in  pelagic  sealing. 

G.  All  sealing  vessels  shall  be  required  to  carry  a distinguish- 
itig  flag. 

7.  The  masters  in  charge  of  sealing  vessels  shall  keep  accurate 
logs  08  to  the  times  and  places  of  sealing,  and  the  number  and  sex  of 
th<*  seals  captured,  and  shall  enter  an  attract  thereof  in  their  official 
logs. 

8.  Licenses  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  for  breach  of  above 
regulations. 

Sir  Richard  accepted  the  cardinal  principle  that  no 
gravid  or  nursing  females  ought  to  be  slaughtered.  He 
contended  that  the  seals  were  most  abundant  near  the 
islands,  which  the  females  never  left  at  all  for  three  or  four 
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weeks  after  the  birth  of  tlie  pup  seals,  and  that  a protectwl 
7.oue  of  20  miles,  which  would  really  be  effective  to  the 
distance  of  about  30  miles  from  shore,  would  be  amply 
anfficient. 

Mr.  Robinson,  on  June  21,  concluded  the  British  argu- 
ment on  regulations. 

The  closing  address  before  the  arbitrators  was  begun  on 
June  22  by  Mr.  Phelps  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  remarkably  able  and  eloc^uent.  The  case,  he  said, 
presented  only  two  main  questions,  all  others  being  inci- 
dental : 

I.  Have  the  Canadian  sealers  and  the  renegade  Americans,  who 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  flag  of  (ireat  Britain  to  enable  them  to  defy 
the  laws  of  their  own  country,  a right  to  continue  the  destruction  of 
the  fur  seals  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  f 

3.  If  they  have  such  a right,  what  regulations  are  necessary  to  lie 
imposed  by  concurrence  of  the  two  governments  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  the  fur  seal? 

Pelagic  sealing  as  practiced,  he  said,  was  a barbarous 
violation  of  the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  for  the  protection 
of  wild  animals  in  their  breeding  season.  The  British  claim 
wonld  exterminate  the  species  for  the  sake  of  temporary 
profit.  As  regarded  the  question  of  international  law, 
•\lr.  Phelps  held  that  the  assent  of  nations  to  a new 
proposition  might  be  inferred,  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  that  proposition  accorded  with  the  law  as  established 
by  the  civilizM  world  or  was  obviously  just  and  right. 

According  to  municipal  law,  he  said,  all  useful  wild 
animals  that  have  been  subjected  to  human  control  on  laiul 
to  which  they  have  a constant  aniinum  revertendi  and  on 
which  they  constitute  the  basis  of  an  industry,  become  to 
a certain  extent  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  that  land. 
Under  the  provisions  of  international  law,  also,  marine 
animals,  becoming  the  basis  of  an  industry  in  maritime 
territory,  must  be  regarded  as  a species  of  property  belong- 
ing to  the  persons  controlling  that  territory.  Such  prop- 
erty had  hitherto  been  held  sacred  by  the  general  consent 
of  nations. 

Mr.  Phelps  disputed  the  British  assertions  that  the  seals 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands  intermingled  with  those  from  tlie 
Russian  islands  and  that  some  of  the  former  wintered  on 
the  British  Columbian  coast. 

All  trustworthy  evidence  supported  the  American  asser- 
tion that  the  seals  were  begotten,  born,  and  reared  on  the 
islands,  remaining  there  seven  months  in  the  year  and  re- 
tiiniing  there  with  unfailing  regularity.  These  facts, 
covpiM  with  the  protectiop  of  the  husbandry  of  the  seals. 
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•rave  to  tlie  United  States  such  property  in  the  lierds  as 
entitled  the  government  to  protect  tlie  species  against  ex- 
termination. Tliat  it  is  customary  for  nations  to  treat  a.s 
|)roj)erty  all  marine  animals  in  which  they  have  a property 
interest,  is  shown  by  the  example  of  the  Hritish  govern- 
ment regarding  its  coral  and  pearl  oyster  fisheries. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  decision  of  the  court  can  In- 
announced  before  some  time  this  fall.  The  contest  ha.s 
lieen  a dignified  one  throughout,  comporting  well  with  the 
distinguished  character  of  the  tribune.  Each  sideiscoii- 
tident  of  the  justice  of  its  claims;  and  yet  both  will  un- 
doubtedly abide  by  the  decision.  It  will  be  better,  it  is 
felt,  to  have  gone  into  the  arbitration  and  lost,  than  to 
have  gone  into  a war  and  won.  Argument  is  more  power- 
ful than  armament,  and  harmonizes  better  with  the  awaken- 
ing spirit  of  a better  age. 


DR.  BKIOGS  AND  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

T'llE  trial,  the  tinal  conviction  on  the  charge  of  heresy, 

and  the  suspension  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry, of  the 
Hev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  constituted  the  main  interest  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  general  assembly,  and  are  well  en- 
titled to  rank  among  the  leading  topics  of  the  second 
quarter  of  1893  ; but,  for  the  sake  of  unity  in  treatment, 
we  combine  with  our  account  of  this  trial  a general  mvMtnc 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly. 

The  105th  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiircli 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ojiened  its  session  in  the 
New  York  avenue  church,  Washington  D.  C.,  May  18. 
The  sittings  continued  till  .June  1.  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  being 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  in  1894.  The  Rev.  W.  V. 
Young,  D.D.,  the  retiring  moderator,  preached  the  o{K*n- 
ing  sermon.  He  strongly  condemned  the  principles  of 
"the  higher  criticism  ” of  the  bible.  'I'lie  choice  of  his 
successor  as  moderator  of  the  assembly,  fell  upon  the  Rev. 
Willis  (}.  Craig,  D.D.,  of  the  McCormick  Theological 
.Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

Tiiu  Rev,  Wn.i.is (Ireenk  ('kaui.  D D.,  wa.s  Ixim  in  Danville, 
Ky.,  SepteininT  24.  1834.  IlewB.sffraduattHl  at  (VntreCoIlejrpin  1H.51. 
Biiil  al  tlie  Danville  Theoloirical  Seminary  in  1860.  From  1882  till 
1882  lie  was  pa.stor  of  the  Westminster  Presiiyterian  church  in  Keo 
kiik.  la.;  from  1H82  till  1801  lie  wa.s  professor  of  Church  history  at 
the  .MK'onnick  Thisilogical  Seminary,  in  (liicago,  HI.;  and  since 
1801  he  liasoccupitsl  the  cliairof  didBctic.  and  isdemic  theology  then;. 
He  received  his  degn*e  from  Centre  College  in  1873. 
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Immediately  after  organization  a resolution  was  offered 
by  J.  Y.  Foster,  in  behalf  of  the  presbytery  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  protesting  against  the  opening  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  on  the  Lord’s  day.  On  the  second 
day  a committee  of  lawyers  was  appointed  to  draft  a reso- 
lution touching  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  immigrants. 
The  relation  of  the  theological  seminaries  to  the  general 
assembly  was  the  subject  of  a report  from  the  committee 
on  theological  seminaries,  read  at  the  morning  session  of 
the  second  day.  It  was  stated  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  property  held  by  the  seminary  corporations  (between 
♦8,000,000  and  10,000,000)  is  not  held  in  trust  for  the  gen- 
eral assembly ; nor  has  the  assembly  the  direct  control, 
management,  or  disposition  of  the  same.  The  committee 
did  not  recommend  any  specific  remedy,  but  suggested  that 
“ the  Church  should  first  he  informed  as  to  the  present 
legal  status  of  the  seminaries  and  the  control  now  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  by  the  Church  oyer  their  teaching  and 
property,  in  order  that  a free  discussion  might  be  h^  on 
the  part  of  all  interested.”  The  committee  on  Church 
unity  reported  on  the  conferences  that  had  been  held  with 
niemhcrs  of  the  triennial  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  at  Baltimore.  The  committee  noted 
with  pleasure  “a  growing  conformity  between  the  politied 
of  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches,”  and  expressed 
a desire  for  “ the  promotion  of  closer  fellowship  between 
the  two  Churches.”  The  same  committee  reported  on  the 
project  of  a federation  of  Reformed  Churches,  and  submit- 
ted articles  of  constitution  and  federal  union  between  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  United  States  holding  to  the 
Presbyterian  system.  After  the  reading  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  Sabbath  observance,  a motion  was  adopted 
setting  apart  the  third  Sunday  in  June  as  a day  of  jirayer 
with  special  reference  to  closing  the  gates  of  the  World’s 
Fair  on  Sundays.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  Presbyterian 
exhibit  should  be  withdrawn  in  case  the  fair  should  be 
ojicned  on  the  Lord’s  day. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  Tuesday,  May  23,  the  as- 
sembly took  up  the  question  of  the  appeal  from  the  decis- 
ion of  the  pre^ytery  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.U.  The  report  of  the  majority  of 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  assembly  on  this  question 
declared  that  the  appellant  (the  Presbyterian  Church  rep- 
resented by  the  prosecuting  committee  of  tlie  New  York 
presbytery)  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  assembly,  and 
recofluuended  that  the  apjieal  be  entertained.  The  report 
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of  the  minority  of  the  judicial  committee  did  not  question 
the  right  of  the  apjieal  to  come  before  the  assembly,  nor  tlie 
orderliness  of  it.  but  opposed  the  entertainment  of  the 
appeal.  Theassembly  voted  t<j hearthe  appeal;  and,  on  May 
24,  met  as  a judicial  court.  The  Uev.  George  W.  F.  Birch 
spoke  in  behalf  of  tlie  prosecuting  committee.  The  New 
York  presbytery,  he  maintained,  had  transcended  its  pro- 
j)er  functions  as  a private  court;  its  final  judgment  was  an 
unscriptural,  unconstitutional,  and  disloyal  effort  to  reach 
j)eace  ov  compromi.se  with  error.  The  errors  charged 
against  t)r.  Briggs  covered  the  whole  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  the  faith.  Those  who  thought  that  the  power  of 
the  general  assembly  could  be  nullified  by  the  will  of  a 
single  presbytery,  lifted  the  banner  of  rebellion  against 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

“ Hence  your  appellant.”  pleaded  Dr.  Birrb,  “as  the  spokesman 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Presbyterians  ...  in  the  name 
of  the  historic,  orthodox,  evangelical,  constitutional,  missionary 
Presbyterian  branch  of  the  Church  of  our  Ixird  Jesus  Christ.  l>e- 
seeches  this  venerable  court  to  bless  the  Church  and  the  world,  to  ex- 
ercise its  authority  in  a crisis  so  momentous  as  to  make  every  plea  for 
a delay  €>f  judgment  entirely  out  of  order.” 

Dr.  Brigg.s,  in  his  reply,  declared  that  the  question  be- 
fore the  a.sseml)ly  was  not  whether  his  teachings  were 
proper,  but  whether  or  not  the  appeal  could  be  lawfully 
entertained.  The  law  of  the  case  at  this  stage,  he  said', 
forbade  the  consideration  of  its  merits;  he  expressed  re- 
gret that  the  prosecution  hail  not  observed  this  law.  Under 
the  civil  law  of  the  land  no  man  could  be  tried  twice  for 
the  same  offense;  the  New  York  presbytery,  under  orders 
of  the  general  a.siicmlily,  had  tried  him  for  the  crime  of 
heresy,  and  acquitted  him;  that  judgment  could  not  law- 
fully be  revi.sed  or  reversed  by  the  assembly.  The  prose- 
cutors were  pushing  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  a very 
inconsistent  and  dangerous  position;  they  were  trying  to 
secure  new  definitions  of  dogma  by  final  judgment  in  a 
heresy  trial,  when  they  ought  to  aim  to  secure  them  by 
overtures  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  government.  Dr.  Briggs’  argument  took 
uj)  the  greater  part  of  one  day  in  its  presentation.  Argu- 
ments on  both  sides  followed,  tlie  trial  lasting  till  the 
evening  of  Wednesdav,  May  31.  Dr.  Briggs  consumed 
four  hours  in  his  final  appeal,  which  he  closed  with  these 
words: 

"I  liave  ciuleavortil  to  set  forth  liefore  you.  as  clearly  anil  as 
thoroughly  as  1 ccmlil.  what  arc  my  views  on  the  subjects  in  ilispute. 
I hold  these  views  sincerely  and  with  all  my  heart.  1 hold  that  they 
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Methe  views  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  larger  portion  of  them 
Kre  set  forth  also  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith;  and,  as  I 
know  from  a study  of  the  Westminster  divines  for  many  years,  woiihl 
)>e  regarded  by  them  as  very  important  matters  of  the  Puritan  faith 
of  the  16th  centuiy.  There  are  other  matters  in  dispute  which  have 
arisen  since  the  time  of  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  have  received 
DO  deRnition  in  our  standards.  Now,  yon  must  judge  upon  these 
matters  as  judges  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  before  the  liv- 
ing  God,  and  under  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I challenge  vou  l>e- 
fore  God  that  you  judge  mo  according  to  the  record  of  theiieclara- 
tions  that  I have  made.  I challenge  you  before  Jesus  Christ  that  you 
do  no  wrong  to  the  CTiurch  of  the  living  God.” 

Then  the  case  was  closed  for  the  appellant,  by  Colontd 
J.  J.  McCook.  His  final  words  were- 

" Oxford  Episcopalians  and  German  Rationalists  do  not  inter 
pret  the  Presbyterian  constitution  and  doctrine.  For  Presbyterianism 
has  a history  and  has  claims  which  do  not  need  the  support  of  any 
one.  seeing  that  the  foundation  is  Jesus  Christ  as  revealed  in  God's 
holy  word." 

The  whole  of  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  AVednesday, 
.May  31,  was  given  to  the  members  for  the  expression  of 
their  views.  Then  the  roll  was  called  on  the  question, 
“Shall  the  appeal  be  sustiiined?”  There  were  499  votes 
east,  of  which  110  were  opposed  to  the  appeal,  85  were  for 
sustaining  it  in  part,  and  298  for  sustaining  it  wholly. 

The  formal  suspension  of  Dr.  Briggs  from  the  I’resby- 
terian  ministry  tools  place  Thursday,  June  1.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  New  York  presbytery  was  reversed.  Dr. 
Briggs  w’as  declared  guilty  of  having 

“ Uttered,  taught,  and  propagated  views,  doctrines,  and  teach- 
ings . . . contrary  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  Holy  Scriptim- 

and  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  . . . Wherefore 

this  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chun-h  in  the  Unitisi 
States  of  America  . . . does  hereby  suspend  Charles  A.  Briggs 

from  the  office  of  a minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Unitist 
Htatee  of  .\merica,  until  such  time  as  lie  shall  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  repentance  to  the  general  assemby  of  the  Preshyierian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  violation  by  him  of 
his  ordination  vow.  ” 

The  committee  of  the  a.ssembly  on  theological  sciiiiii- 
iiries  submitted  its  rejKirt,  which  was  adopted.  The  action 
of  Lane  and  Union  Theological  Seminaries  in  retaining 
Professors  Henry  P.  Smith  and  Cliarlcs  A.  Briggs  wiw 
severely  condemned.  The  assembly  “withholds  its  ap- 
proval and  commendation  from  Lane  Seminary  until  the 
ooanl  (of  that  seminary)  has  reconsidered  its  action  in  tliis 
respect  and  remedied  the  error.”  The  board  of  educa- 
tion, further,  is  “enjoined  to  give  aitl  to  sucii  students 
only  as  may  be  in  attendance  upon  seminaries  api)roved  by 
the  assembly.” 
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The  moderator,  in  his  closing  address,  congratulated 
the  assembly  on  the  results  of  its  aeliberations.  Keferrine 
to  the  prospects  of  a anion  of  Presbyterian  and  Keformea 
Churches,  lie  said: 

“ If.  in  the  next  few  jears,  we  can  be  anified,  the  Presoyterians 
nf  the  East  and  West,  the  United  Presbyterians,  the  grand  Dutch 
Reformed,  the  Southern  Presbyterians,  and  all  the  minor  Presbyter 
ian  bodies,  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  rightfulness  of  its  polity  am! 
the  glories  of  its  system  of  doctrine,  we  shall  see  that  we  shall  be- 
come the  foremost  missionary  body  of  all  Christian  nations  and 
times.” 


THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

J'r  may  be  that  the  value  of  the  Hawaiian  offer  of  annex 

ation  to  tlie  United  States  has  been  exaggerated  by  thowf 
wlio  have  advocated  its  acceptance.  It  may  turn  out  that 
that  offer  was  one  which  no  civilized  government,  not  bent 
on  self-aggrandizement,  could  with  safety  and  honor  even 
consider.  Or  it  may  be  that  it  constituted  one  of  those 
opportunities  for  enlarging  the  domains  of  peace  and  inter- 
national safety — opportunities  w'hich  rarely  oc!cnr  and  still 
more  rarelv  recur.  Opinion  on  this  will  vary;  but  the  time 
is  near  at  liand  when  the  answer  of  the  United  States  to 
the  offer  must  be  made  known.  Up  to  the  present  writing 
(.lime  30),  there  has  not  been  tlie  slightest  indication  that 
the  offer  is  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  present  Democratic 
administration.  Neither  by  word  nor  by  deed  has  Mr. 
Blount,  President  Cleveland’s  commissioner,  who  arrived 
at  Honolulu  March  29  with  instructions  to  canvass  the  sit- 
uation in  the  islands,  and  whose  report  has  not  yet  been 
made  public,  committed  his  government  to  any  particular 
iiositive  line  of  policy  affecting  the  future  of  Hawaii.  Said 
he.  on  April  17,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  for  the  restoration  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani,  made  by  the  Hawaiian  Women’s  Pat- 
riotic League: 

" I have  always  declintal  to  commit  the  government  of  the  I'nitcil 
Stati*s  to  any  line  of  conduct  in  relation  to  affairs  in  these  i.slands.” 

It  was  inevitable,  however,  in  view  of  the  tension  of 
feeling  prevailing  in  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  .Mr.  Blount’s 
arrival,  and  still  prevailing  there  at  the  close  of  the  quar- 
ter, that  his  official  acts  should  be  widely  interpretwl  as 
favoring  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

His  appointment  was  in  itself  a dampener  to  the  ho|ws 
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of  tlie  i)rovisional  govcrnineiit,  who  Imd  looked  for  an  im- 
mediate aceej)tance  bv  the  United  State*  of  tlie  offer  of  an- 
nexation; blit  it  WHS  based  upon  the  fact  tliat  the  extent  to 
whicli  the  senate  would  support  the  treaty  which  had  been 
approved  by  President  Harrison’s  administration,  was  un- 
certain. 

One  of  Mr.  Blount’s  first  official  acts  after  his  arrival  at 
llonolulii.was  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  protectorate 
which  had  been  set  up  on  February  1 by  United  States 
Minister  John  L.  Stevens,  who  had  acted  on  the  reipiest 
of  the  j>ro- 
visional  gov- 
ernment, and 
whose  course 
had  been  ap- 
by  the 
ugton 
authorities. 

On  .\pril  1, 
the  stars  and 
stripes  were 
haiileil  down, 
and  replaced 
on  thegovern- 
raent  b u i 1 d- 
i n g by  the 

banner  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy;  and  the  marines  who 
had  been  landed  from  the  United  States  man-of-war  Boshm 
were  sent  back  aboard.  In  the  view  of  the  new  admini.s- 
tration  at  Washington,  the  protectorate  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary. Its  original  establishment  was  not  an  assertion  of 
sovereignty,  but  was  intended  as  a tem|)orary  expedient  for 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  at  a critical  juncture.  That 
object  had  been  attained;  and  now  the  further  continuance 
of  the  protectorate  would  hardly  comport  with  the  progre.ss 
of  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  two  countries.  Its 
withdrawal  is  not  necessarily  to  be  interjircted  as  a censure 
of  the  previous  course  adopted  by  .Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  in 
perfect  accord  with  Jlr.  Blount's  instructions  from  the 
state  department,  which  said : 

“Vour  aiilbority  in  all  matters  toueliing  the  relations  of  this 
government  to  the  existing  or  other  government  of  the  islands  and 
pmtection  of  onr  citizens,  is  jiarumount;  ami  in  you  alone,  acting  in 
'•ooijeration  with  the  commander  of  the  naval  forct«,  is  V(*st<si  full 
disemtion  and  power  to  determine  when  such  forces  should  lx:  lamiisi 
nr  withdrawn.” 
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While  refusing  to  commit  his  government  as  to  its  own 
jx)lic^  regarding  Hawaii,  Mr.  Blount  elearly  intimated  that 
the  United  States  would  not  brook  interferenee  in  Hawaiian 
matters  by  any  foreign  power. 

On  May  !),  Mr.  Stevens  having  tendered  his  resignation 
lis  minister,  Mr.  Blount  was  appointed  his  successor. 

When  the  protection  of  tne  United  States  was  with- 
drawn, the  provisio!ial  government  made  immediate  pre- 
parations to  maintain  j)eace  and  order.  Their  troops,  some 
i)(K)  men  in  all,  under  command  of  Colonel  J.  H.  Soper, 
were  stationed  in  the  government  building  and  the  barracks, 
which  the  men  from  the  lioMon  had  vacated.  On  June  5, 
the  government  formally  occupied  the  famous  royal  palace 
built  by  the  late  King  italakaua,  in  which  they  have  since 
fortified  themselves,  and  which  still  remains  their  real  heatl- 
ouarters.  It  had  been  feared  that  the  low'ering  of  the 
American  flag  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  native 
element  arrogant,  if  not  ojienly  hostile;  but  this  result  has 
been  averted,  no  doubt  in  part  owing  to  the  advice  of  the 
deposed  queen,  who  has  enjoined  upon  her  followers  to  re- 
main quiet  and  await  the  decision  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  also  apprehended  that  Japanese  interference  might 
be  attempted ; but  this  fear  also  proved  unfounded,  although 
the  enfranchisement  of  Japanese  subjects  in  the  islaiids, 
who  number  some  :i0,000,  and  who  claim  the  right  to  be 
placed  upon  the  same  political  footing  as  other  foreign- 
born  residents,  is  still  an  unsettled  (question  w'hich  is  beset 
with  difficulties  in  view  of  the  e.xisting  labor  contracts. 

In  the  meantime  the  uncertainty  of  the  outlook  is  seri- 
ously interfering  with  Hawaiian  trade.  About  110,000  is 
required  every  month  by  the  provisional  government  to 
maintain  its  army  and  civil  officers,  and  the  revenue  is 
small.  'I’o  raise  money  on  Hawaiian  bonds  in  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  reported  to 
be  the  serious  intention  of  the  royalists  to  refuse  payment 
of  ta.xes  to  the  provisional  government  in  July;  and  the 
delinquent  tax  list  on  May  30  amounted  to  118,000.  To 
add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  government,  two  dangerous 
conspinicies,  inspired  by  royalist  sympathizers,  although 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  queen’s  implication  in  them, 
were  discovered:  and  there  are  rumors  of  otherplots.  On 
the  night  of  April  11,  an  attempt  w'as  made  to  poison  the 
troops  of  the  provisional  government.  Some  deadly  drug 
was  mixed  in  the  milk  served  at  mess  in  the  barracks;  ana 
ninety-six  of  the  troops  were  seriously  affected,  though 
none  are  reported  to  have  died.  The  opponente  of  the 
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frovemraent  have  even  resorted  to  dynamite  to  accompli.sh 
their  ends.  The  discovery,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  of 
a (juantity  of  tlie  explosive  near  the  palace,  adjoininfj 
which  were  the  barracks  of  the  provisional  government, 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  authorities  ; and  these  sus- 
picions were  confirmed  on  the  night  of  May  31  by  the  defi- 
nite discovery  of  a plot  to  blow  up  the  quarters  of  the 
trooiis.  Three  of  the  conspirators  were  arrested  June  23. 

The  prospects  of  annexation  have  certainly  not  bright- 
ened during  the  (quarter.  A white  men’s  anti-annexation 
petition  is  receiving  numerous  signatures.  There  have 
been  continued  defections  from  the  membership  of  the 
Annexation  club,  an  organization  which  not  long  ago 
numbered  about  2,000  members,  and  from  which  the  pro- 
visional government  received  much  of  its  support.  In  fact 
discussion  is  already  rife  as  to  the  permanent  form  of  the 
established  order  which  many  thiiiK  must  inevitably  take 
the  place  of  the  proposed  annexation.  There  are  even 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  provisional  government  has 
made  overtures  to  Mr.  Cleghorn,  the  father  of  the  Prin- 
cess Kaiulani,  providing  for  her  acceptance  of  the  crown 
on  the  condition  that  the  present  government  shall  for 
four  years  rule  under  her  and  in  her  name  as  a council  of 
regency.  The  natives  as  a whole,  and  a large  proportion 
of  the  foreign-bom  citizens  as  well,  look  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  queen,  and  confidently  cxiiect  that  the  Uniteil 
•States,  acting  on  receipt  of  Minister  Blount’s  report,  will 
put  everything  back  as  it  was  on  January  15  last,  just 
prior  to  the  revolution.  Most  of  the  sugar  planters  too  are 
opposed  to  annexation.  After  the  stirring  event  of  Janu- 
ary 10,  many  of  them  were  for  a time  convinced  that  the 
only  valid  prospect  of  a jiermanently  stable  government 
lay  in  annexation  ; but  they  are  now  opposed  to  the  policy 
on  the  ground  of  their  material  interests.  It  would  prob- 
ably result  in  the  stoppage  of  the  importation  of  Japanese 
laliorers,  who  have  recently  been  brought  to  Hawaii  at  the 
rate  of  1,500  a month  ; and  without  cheap  labor  the  plan- 
tations could  not  be  worked. 

Everything  at  the  islands  at  the  close  of  the  quarter 
awaits  the  decision  of  the  United  States.  If  this  be  ad- 
verse to  annexation,  the  strong  feeling  of  the  royalists,  on 
the  one  hand,  who  have  kept  quiet,  it  is  said,  only  be- 
cause of  the  injunctions  of  the  queen  and  her  advisers, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continued  determination  of 
the  provisional  government  to  maintain  its  jiosition,  may 
lead  to  trouble. 
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An  incident  wliicli  occurred  in  May,  worthy  of  note  a# 
affecting  the  relations  between  the  provisional  authorities 
and  Commissioner  Blount,  was  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
latter  toward  the  attempted  arrest  of  Charles  Nordhoff. 
the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  IhraUl.  The  latter 
had  published  in  the  7/errtW  certain  statements  which  wen- 
subsequently  found  to  be  erroneous  and  were  retracted:  but. 
under  the  stringent  laws  which  the  provisional  goveniment 
had  adopted  against  libel,  Mr.  Nordhoff  was  nevertheless 
cited  to  appear  before  the  advisory  council  in  Ilonoluln. 

He  refused  to  obey 
the  summons;  and 
the  United  States 
commissioner  wame«l 
President  Dole  that 
the  j)rovisional  gov- 
ernment had  no  au- 
thority to  comjH?!  the 
correspondent  to  ex- 
plain what  he  had 
written  for  publica- 
tion in  the  United 
States.  With  this  the 
matter  was  alloweil 
to  drop. 

The  mass  of  litera- 
ture bearing  on  the 
Hawaiian  question 
has  been  very  vol- 
uminous, but  no  sin- 
gle article  has  at- 
tracted wider  atten- 
tion than  that  by 
noN.  II.  BIA»t*NT  or  OEOnOlA.  Judge  1 homas  M. 

vNiTEi)  9TATE8  jiiNiATF.il  To  HAWAII.  CooleVjWliich  rcccnt- 

ly  apj)earcd  in  the  Forum,  summarizing  “grave  obsta<‘les 
to  Ihiwaiian  anne.xation.”  It  has  been  translated  into 
Hawaiian,  and  widely  distributed  bv  the  royalists  on  the 
islands.  Referring  to  the  offer  of  llawaii  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  wishes  of  none  were  con- 
sulted save  of  participants  in  the  revolution,  who  wen' 
mainly  citizens  of  foreign  birth.  A provisional  govern- 
ment being  a mere  temporary  expedient  in  any  case,  the 
submission  of  a jiropo.sal  altering  permanently  the  status 
of  a country  is  beyond  its  authority.  Furthermore,  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  would  constitute  a preceileni 
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for  the  extension  of  the  American  Union  so  as  to  bring 
in  incongruous  physical,  mental,  and  political  elements  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  the  characteristics  of  those  by  and 
for  whom  the  Union  was  established,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  which  it  was  never  intended. 

THE  RUSSIAN  EXTRADITION  TREATY. 

Although  public  expressions  of  opposition  to  the  treaty 
of  extradition  with  Russia,  whicn  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States  senate  in  February,  have  been  less  fre- 
tment  of  late  than  during  the  first  quarter  of  1893,  when 
tW  ratification  of  the  Russian  government  was  still  pend- 
ing, there  is  nevertheless  but  little  abatement  in  the 
widespread  public  feeling  that  the  negotiation  of  a treaty 
binding  together,  as  the  present  one  does,  the  most  liberal 
republic  in  the  world  with  what  is  by  some  regarded  as  the 
most  despotic  monarchy  in  the  world,  was  a course  of 
doubtful  wisdom.  The  object  of  all  extradition  treaties 
istoa-ssist  in  the  repression  of  crime,  to  promote  public  and 
private  security,  and  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. They  may  be  properly  concluded  only  “ between 
states  whose  criminal  legislation  rests  on  analogous  bases, 
and  which  have  mutual  confidence  in  their  judicial  insti- 
tutions.” Such  are  the  limits  to  be  put  upon  their  nego- 
tiation, as  declared  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
in  1880;  and  few  would  pretend,  it  is  pointed  out,  that 
theabove  conditions  are  satisfied  hy  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  Under  the  penal  law  of  Russia,  a man  may  be  put 
to  death  for  certain  “ evil  intentions:”  and  a mere  admin- 
istrative jirocess,  without  legal  trial,  yearly  sends  multi- 
tudes to  Siberia. 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  at  the 
foreign  otlicc  in  St.  Petersburg,  April  21.  Owing  to  the 
delay  necessitated  by  the  extraordinary  precautions  which 
had  to  be  observed  in  order  to  secure  the  safe  transmission 
of  the  document  to  the  United  States,  it  was  not  until 
dune  .5  that  the  treaty  was  jiromulgated  by  President  Cleve- 
land’s jiroclamation.  It  went  into  effect  .June  24. 

The  important  points  covered  by  the  treaty  are  included 
in  the  following  synopsis; 

Article  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  reciprocally  agree  to  sur- 
render to  each  other,  upon  mutual  requisition  and  according  to  their 
respective  regulations  and  procedure,  persons  who,  being  chargeil 
with  or  convicted  of  the  commission  in  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  of  any  of  the  crimes  and  offenses  specifietl  in  the 
following  articles,  shall  seek  an  asylum  or  lie  found  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other. 
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Provided,  Tliat  this  sliall  only  be  done  on  such  evidence  of  crim- 
inality as,  according  U>  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  nr 
]ierson  so  charged  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  or  her  apprehen- 
sion and  commitment  for  trial  if  the  crime  or  offense  had  bwn  there 
committed. 

Article  2.  Persons  convicted  of,  or  charged  with  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing crimes,  as  well  as  attempts  to  commit,  or  participation  in,  the 
same,  as  an  accessory  Irefore  the  fact,  provided  such  attempt  or  par 
tici(iation  is  punishable  bv  the  laws  of  both  countries,  shall  be  de 
livered  up  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  convention:  Murder 

and  manslaughter,  when  voluntary;  forgery,  and  the  utterance  uf 
forged  pairers,  including  public,  foreign,  or  governmental  acts:  willful 
or  unlawful  de.struction  or  obstruction  of  railroads,  which  endanger 
human  life. 

Article  3.  An  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  bead  of  either  gov 
ernnient,  or  against  that  of  any  member  of  his  family,  when  such 
attempt  comprises  the  act  either  of  murder,  or  assassination,  or  of 
poisoning,  or  of  acces.soryship  thereto,  shall  not  Ire  considered  a po- 
litical offense,  or  an  act  connected  with  such  an  offense. 

Article  4.  In  case  the  person  whose  extradition  is  demanded  under 
the  present  convention  is  also  claimed  by  another  government,  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  the  government  whose  demand  shall  be  earli- 
est in  point  of  time,  provided  the  goveniment  from  which  extradition 
is  sought  is  not  bound  by  treaty  to  give  preference  otherwise. 

Interest  had  centered  mainly  on  the  sections  by  which 
attempts  upon  the  heads  of  government,  accessoryship  to 
such  attempts,  and  forgery  of  public  documents  were 
made  extraditable  offenses;  and  these  sections,  as  officially 
jrromulgated,  were  identical  with  those  published  in  ad- 
vance of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  some  months  aeo. 

The  treaty  contains  a provision  for  its  termination  after 
six  months’  notice  by  eitner  power.  Its  final  ratification 
luis  to  some  extent  renewed  the  agitation  in  the  Uni  toil 
States  for  an  open,  instead  of  a secret,  discussion  of  treaty 
provisions  pending  in  the  senate. 

THE  RECIPROCITY  CONTENTION. 

In  St.  Paul,  Minn., on  June  6,  a convention  of  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  citizens  met  to  discuss  the  question  of 
reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
gathering,  which  was  organized  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley,  a journalist,  of  St.  Paul,  was  com- 
posed of  business  men  from  both  sides  of  the  line,  the  Ca- 
nadians present  being  exclusively  from  the  Province  of 
Manitoba.  It  was  a gathering  of  considerable  weight  and 
influence;  but  was  less  important  from  the  likelihood  of 
being  followed  by  immediate  tangible  re.sults,  than  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  indication  that  the  commercial,  if 
not  the  political,  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  are  ajiiiroaching  a crisis,  and  that  the  people  of 
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both  countries  are  awakening  to  an  interest  in  the  move- 
ment. A further  indication  of  this  tenden^  of  the  times 
is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
legislature  at  its  recent  session  in  adopting  a resolution  de- 
manding reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  The  mover 
of  the  resolution  coupled  it  with  the  most  significant  state- 
ment that 

■‘the  commercial  interests  of  the  island  are  with  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  therefore  prepared  to  discriminate  against  the  mother 
country.” 

Although  differing  as  to  the  details  of  the  process  by 
which  their  object  should  be  attained,  the  delegates  at  the 
St  Paul  gathering  were  at  one  in  their  disposition  to  secure, 
by  some  plan  or  other,  a removal  of  the  restrictions  on  in- 
ternational tratle.  Mr.  James  Fisher,  M.  P.  P.,  of  Winni- 
peg, was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  convention.  The  report 
on  resolutions,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Smalley,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  covered  the  subjects  of  reciprocitv.  deep 
waterways,  and  transportation.  The  basis  originally  pro- 
jiosed  by  Mr.  Smalley  for  a reciprocity  treaty,  was  that 
of  “ free  exchange  of  all  natural  products,  and  of  manu- 
factured articles  produced  in  the  two  countries  at  substan- 
tially the  same  cost  for  labor  and  raw  material.” 

This,  however,  was  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Fisher,  who  pointed  out  that  al- 
though both  jiarties  in  Canada  were  prepared  to  go  a long 
way  with  a view  to  effecting  an  arrangement,  neither  party 
would  consent  to  discriminate  against  Great  Britain  or  to 
apply  a tariff  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  to  Brit- 
ish or  indeed  any  other  goods.  Without  discrimination, 
on  the  other  hand,  reciprocity  is  generally  looked  on  as 
impossible  by  Americans,  inasmuch  as  under  it  Canada 
would  become  in  a sense  “the  back  door  ” for  British  im- 
jiorts  into  the  United  States;  but  it  seems  not  impo.ssible 
that  a compromi.se  may  be  effected,  based  on  a reduction 
orremoval,  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  of  duties  on  a limited 
or  arranged  list  of  articles. 

Besides  ileclaring  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  the  conven- 
tion adopted  a resolution  calling  for  a sixteen-foot  waterway 
from  the  upper  lakes  to  the  sea  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
route,  the  most  practical  outlet..  To  effect  this  would  in- 
volve an  enormous  outlay.  As  it  is,  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  through  the  canals  to  a uniform  depth  of  bnirtecn 
feet  will  cost  some  ♦20,000, fKlO.  To  make  these  waterways 
two  feet  deeper  would  involve  a further  estimated  outlay 
of  about  ♦30,000^000. 

VoL  3.— IT. 
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GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

The  Pacific  Outlook. — Public  attention  has  recently 
been  called  to  some  remarkable  official  utterances  bearing 
upon  the  general  political  situation  in  Europe,  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  a reaction  against  the 
policy  of  increasing  armaments.  Twice  every  year,  at 
the  assembling  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  delegations,  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  solemnly  reviews  the  general 
outlook.  The  picture  he  presented  on  Mav  27  was 
brighter  than  usual — peace  and  unimpaired  friendship 
between  Austria  and  all  the  other  powers.  At  the  same 
time,  there  still  remains  the  unavoidable  necessity,  in  the 
defense  of  the  empire,  of  developing  the  military  organ- 
ization by  a progressive  and  uniform  process.  It  is 
remarkable  that  tlie  emperor’s  words  did  not  single  out 
the  Triple  Alliance  separately  as  anxious  for  peace — an 
indication  of  improved  relations  between  the  allies  and 
the  other  jwwers. 

The  optimistic  outline  thus  given  by  the  emperor  was 
filled  in  by  several  subsequent  utterances  of  Count 
Kalnoky,  the  imperial  prime  minister.  On  June  3 and  5 
he  delivered  speeches  remarkable  for  their  tone,  not  only 
of  pacific  intention,  but  of  confidence  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  not  at  present  threatened,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  unless  something  hapi>ens  that  cannot  be  foreseen.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  hint,  that,  if  the  present  steady 
improvement  in  international  relations  continues,  the 
powers  may  in  time  relax  their  warlike  preparations.  It 
would,  however,  be  an  illusion,  he  said,  to  suppose  that  a 
so-called  general  disarmament  is  at  present  pc^ible.  On 
the  contrary,  the  development  of  military  organization  is 
still  as  indispensable  as  ever,  and  it  does  not  of  itself  indi- 
cate aggressive  designs.  It  is  a necessity  imposed  upon 
the  states  by  the  danger  arising,  not  from  the  political  dis- 
position of  any  particular  state,  but  from  the  whole  military 
situation.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a vicious  circle  established 
in  European  affairs.  The  fear  of  war,  in  the  first  place, 
leafls  the  nations  to  arm  ; and  armed  nations  prolong  and 
intensify  the  fear  of  war,  so  that  they  cannot  disarm.  The 
utmost  that  Count  Kalnoky  looks  forward  to  as  possible 
is  “a  truce  in  the  increase  of  armaments;”  and  that  can  be 
brought  about,  if  at  all,  only  gradually.  On  the  whole, 
the  danger  of  war  is  little  by  little  diminishing,  he  thinks, 
and  with  it  the  necessity  of  enormous  military  strength. 
The  halting  time  in  militarism  is  nearing. 
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This  reassuring  view  was  based  largely  on  the  jiresent 
fordial  attitude  of  Russia  toward  her  neighbors,  and 
notably  toward  Austria-Hungary.  Upon  this  point 
Count  Kalnoky  laid  particular  stress  ; and.  us  a practical 
comment  on  his  statements,  it  is  annonnced  that  the 
c'zarowitch  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Austrian  emperor  at  the 
autumn  manoeuvres,  where  he  is  also  to  meet  the  (lerman 
emperor. 

The  premier’s  utterances  gave  great  ssitisfaction 
throughout  Austria-Hungary  ; but,  contrasting  as  they 
did  with  the  utterances  of  the  (lerman  chancellor  in  his 
struggle  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  army  bill,  they  met 
with  much  adverse  criticism  in  Germany,  where  they  were 
interpreted  as  an  indication  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
Austria  to  be  freed  from  the  burdens  imposed  upon  her 
as  a member  of  tlie  Triple  Alliance.  The  organs  of  the 
parties  favoring  the  armv  bill  were  particularly  loud  in 
their  complaints.  Replying  to  these  attacks  upon  him. 
Count  Kalnoky  explained  that  they  were  based  uixm  a 
misconception  of  his  meaning.  Austria,  he  declared,  was 
still  friendly  to  Germany  and  faithful  to  the  Triple 
Alliance;  but  at  the  same  time  her  relations  with  Russia 
were  amicable,  and  he  desired  them  to  remain  so. 

.\  further  confirmation  of  the  pacific  status  of  Eurojie 
is  found  in  the  tone  of  the  speeches  made  in  the  present 
electioneering  campaign  in  h’rance.  The  speeches  of  M. 
Dupuv,  the  premier,  and  of  M.  Constans,  who  is  by  many 
lookeil  upon  as  the  coming  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Republican  party,  have  been  confined  almost  wholly  to 
home  politics,  and  show  that  foreign  problems  are  not 
now  dangerously  present  to  the  French  mind.  France, 
declares  M.  Constans,  “ has  recovered  the  rank  and  in- 
fluence to  which  she  is  entitled,  and  is  now  sincerely  an<l 
resolutely  desirous  of  peace.”  And  nearly  all  the  leading 
journals  concede  the  forceful  wisdom  of  his  words. 

An  incident  occurred  at  Trieste  coincidently  with  the 
celebration  of  the  silver  wedding  festivities  of  the  king 
and  f|ueen  of  Itidy,  in  the  latter  i>art  of  Aj)ril.  which 
roused  considerable  resentment  against  Austria  among  the 
Italian  Radicals,  and  caused  an  u]>roar  in  the  Italian 
chamber  when  Signor  Brin,  the  foreign  minister,  refused 
to  answer  an  interpellation  regarding  it.  Trieste  belongs 
to  what  is  known  as  the  I/tiliii  Irridcula,  i.  e.,  that  portion  of 
Italy  not  yet  redeemed  from  foreign  yoke.  It  appears 
that  the  municipal  council  at  Trieste  had  voted  to  send  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  Italian  royal  couple  ; and 
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the  Austrian  authorities,  interpreting  this  us  a dangeroii? 
demonstration  of  pro-Italian  tendencies,  and  virtually  an 
act  of  treason,  suppressed  the  council.  Owing  to  the 
close  political  ties  ijetween  the  governments  of  Italy  ami 
Austria,  the  incident  was  not  allowed  to  become  a subject 
of  diplomacy,  and  exhausted  itself  in  an  anti-Austrian 
demonstration  among  the  Radicals  in  the  Italian  chamlicr. 

The  Kaiser  and  the  Pope. — Religion  and  polities 
are  closely  interwoven  in  almost  every  state  in  Europe.  In 
France  the  anti-Republican  attitude  of  many  of  the  bisli- 
ops  has  given  the  authorities  much  trouble.  In  Germanv. 
the  stand  taken  by  the  government  toward  the  Catholic 
Center  party  is  an  element  influencing  every  decision  of 
the  reicnstag.  In  Hungary  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  on 
the  vexed  questions  of  civil  marriage  and  registration  of 
births  is  the  source  of  a determined  opposition  from  the 
Catholic  party.  In  Bulgaria  the  recently  enacted  changes 
ill  the  constitution,  which  were  advocated  by  the  govern- 
ment, concerned  most  directly  the  religious  consequences 
of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  And  in  Italy,  the 
estrangement  Between  the  Vatican  and  the  Qiiirinal  is  a 
jierennial  source  of  possible  complications.  The  constitu- 
tion clothes  the  government  with  power  to  prevent  priestly 
interference  in  politics,  and  the  faithful  are  enjoined  by 
the  earthly  head  of  the  Church  to  keep  away  from  the 
polls. 

On  April  23,  the  German  emperor  and  empress,  who 
had  gone  to  Rome  to  attend  the  /ties  in  celebration  of  the 
silver  wedding  of  King  Humbert  and  Queen  Marguerite, 
had  an  audience  with  the  Pojie,  and  were  received  with 
marked  cordiality.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that 
any  very  important  political  significance  attached  to  the 
visit,  although  it  was  so  arranged  as  to  be  calculated  to  pro- 
duce better  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Vatican, 
while  it  altered  in  no  respect  the  reserve  between  the  Vat- 
ican and  the  Qiiirinal.  The  emperor  proceeded  to  the 
Vatican,  not  from  the  Qiiirinal,  but,  by  supposition, 
from  his  own  country,  i.  «,,  from  the  German  legation. 
Here  he  had  previously  lunched  with  numerous  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries,  including  Cardinal  Ledochowski,  prefect 
of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  to  whom  he  pre- 
senu-d  a valuame  snuff-box.  Though  tr.fling  in  itself,  thi? 
iiiciiient  acq^uires  significance  when  we  remember  that  Car- 
dinal Lcdocliowski  was  once  imprisoned  during  the  Kult- 
nrkampf  in  Germany,  for  his  opposition  to  the  schemes  of 
Prince  Bismarck  ] and  he  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  head 
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of  that  party  in  the  Vatican  which  favors  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, ad  distinguished  from  the  party  heatled  by  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  the  Papal  secretary  of  state,  which  is  French  in 
its  leaning.  In  the  evening  the  museum  of  the  Vatican 
was  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  German  royal  visitors. 

The  Balkan  States. — Recent  events  in  Bulgaria  have 
tended  toward  a further  consolidation  of  the  rule  of  Prince 
Ferdinand.  The  prince’s  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  closely  allied  by  family  ties  to  the 
reigning  house  of  Austria,  has  naturally  strengthened  the 
t>onds  lietween  the  dual  empire  and  its  most  important  bul- 
wark against  Russian  agression  from  the  East. 

The  recent  passage  through  the  great  sobranje,  of  the 
change  in  the  constitution  allowing  the  son  of  the  reign- 
ing prince,  if  he  have  one  as  the  result  of  his  marriage,  to 
be  brought  up  in  his  father’s  faith,  which  is  also  that  of 
his  mother,  is  another  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the 
present  regime.  The  original  constitution,  drawn  up  by 
Prince  Dondoukoff  Korsakoff  when  Bulgaria  was  still  re- 
garded as  a mere  outlying  dependency  of  Russia,  made  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  hereditary,  hut  decreed  that  the 
sou  of  the  first  prince,  if  the  latter  did  not  belong  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church,  must  be  brought  up  in  that  com- 
munion. This  has  now  been  altered;  and  the  discharge  of 
the  obligation  imposed  by  the  constitution  has  oeen 
l>ostponed  until  the  birth  oi  Prince  Ferdinand’s  grandson, 
should  one  come  into  existence.  Russia  protested  against 
this  change,  and  denounced  once  more  the  irregularity  of 
the  government;  M.  Zankoff,  the  exiled  leader  of  the  mal- 
content Bulgarians,  issued  an  incendiary  Russophile  appeal 
to  his  fellow-countrymen;  and  some  of  the  Bulgarian  or- 
thodox clergy  tried  to  stir  up  the  religious  jealousy  of  the 
masses;  but,  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  these  disturb- 
ing elements.  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  prime  minister 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  general  stability  to  leave 
Bulgaria  together  early  in  April  and  visit  the  Austrian 
capital. 

The  occasion  was  in  no  way  directly  connected  with  pol- 
itics, for  the  prince  was  simply  on  the  way  to  his  wedding; 
but  something  occurred  in  Vienna  which  is  generally 
recognized  as  marking  another  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  principality.  Prince  Ferdinand  and  M.  8tam- 
Ijouloff  were  informally,  but  very  cordially,  received  by  the 
Austrian  emperor  and  his  prime  minister.  'Phe supporters 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  look  upon  the  reception  as  almost 
equivalent  to  a formal  recognition  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
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Balkans.  Tlio  r{us.sian  ])rcss,  on  tho  other  hand,  refers  to  the 
matter  witli  jireat  bitterness.  Austria  lias  unduubtodlv  » 
well  defined  jwliey  regarding  Bulgaria,  and  an  interest  in  as- 
eertaining  how  that  policy  stands  in  relation  to  the  aims  and 
inetlnsls  of  Bulgarian  statesmanship ; but  it  must  not  be 
assumed  tliat  the  reception  of  Prince  Ferdinand  and  M. 
Stiunlmuloff  has  done  more  than  indicate  a general  sympa- 
thy at  the  Vienna  court  with  the  efforts  of  the  priiu“e. 
'I'here  has  been  no  formal  change  in  the  status  qmt  in  Bul- 
garia since  188T,  the  year  in  which  Ferdinand  of  Coburg 
was  elected  to  succeed  Alexander  of  Battenberg  as  ruling 
prince. 

Although  recognized  as  an  autonomous  province  by  the 
Berlin  treaty  of  1878,  Bulgaria  is  not  a sovereign  state, 
but  a va.ssal  of  the  Sublime  Porte;  and  the  treaty  requires 
that  the  election  of  the  Bulgarian  prince,  in  order  to  be 
legitimate  in  international  law,  shall  be  confirmed  by  the 
Porte,  and  agreed  to  by  the  powers  signing  the  treaty. 
Ferdinand  d(H*s  not  fulfill  these  conditions,  and  there  is 
little  chance  of  his  doing  so  while  Russia  plays  her  present 
jmrt  in  EurojH'an  diplomacy. 

The  roup  d’  etat  of  Alexander  I.,  the  young  king  of 
Servia.  who.  on  April  18,  although  not  of  legal  age.  de- 
posed his  couneil  of  regents  and  took  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  hands,  was  an  incident  of  no  great 
im))ortance  from  an  international  point  of  view.  Russia 
ai)]»roved  of  the  king's  bold  stroke.  It  gave  no  offense  to 
any  of  .Servia’s  neighbors.  Count  Kalnoky  even  expresseil 
his  satisfimtion  at  the  turn  events  had  taken.  Moreover, 
the  new  reqiiiie  has  been  unreservedly  accepteil  by  the 
Servian  people  themselves.  The  future  international 
bearings  of  the  change  will  dejiend  upon  the  policy  which 
the  party  in  power  think  fit  to  adopt. 

El'ROPEAN  COMMERCIAL  RELATIOXS. 

From  both  a military  and  a commercial  ivoint  of  view, 
the  continent  of  EiirojH?  is  divided  into  two  opposing 
camps.  The  Triple  Alliance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Franco- Russian  ewfc«/c, which  is  still  existent,  on  the  other, 
I'onstitiite  a military  arrangement  which  has  its  evamoniic 
counterpart  in  the  opposition  between  the  central  Kiiro- 
jH;an  commercial  union  established  in  18111  (embracing  the 
jiowers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  several  of  the  minor 
jiowers,  who  have  somewhat  conformed  to  the  idea  of  an 
international  free  exchange)  and  the  high  protectionist 
caiiiji  comprising  France  and  Russia.  Between  the  last 
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named  powers,  so  far  as  known,  there  exists  no  military 
nrrangement  other  than  a moral  understanding.  In  June 
ttf  the  present  year,  however,  a commercial  convention  was 
formally  concludetl,  said  to  be  the  first  definite  treaty  bind- 
ing France  to  Russia,  under  which  France  grants  a reduc- 
tion in  her  duties  on  petroleum,  while  Russia  gives  an 
equivalent  in  reduced  duties  on  a long  list  of  articles,  in- 
cluding wines,  spirits,  linen  textiles,  fancy  goods,  and 
clothing. 

For  a year  past,  however,  events  have  been  tending,  if 
not  toward  a weakening  of  the  Franco -Russian  understand- 
ing, at  least  toward  such  a closer  drawing  together  of  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  as  has  largely  dismlled 
the  alarmist  rumors  to  which  the  entente  between  Russia 
and  France  had  given  rise.  This  tendency  was  prominent- 
ly observable  in  January  of  the  present  year  in  tne  cordial- 
ity of  the  recej)tion  given  by  the  German  emperor  to  the 
Russian  czarowitch  in  Berlin  (p.  40).  It  is  also  seen  in  the 
earnest,  but  hitherto  unsuccessful,  efforts  recently  made 
toward  a commercial  convention  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Following  the  interview  between  William  II.  and 
Alexander  III.  at  Kiel  in  June,  1898,  the  reader  will  re- 
member that  negotiations  were  started,  on  the  initiative  of 
Russia,  for  a treaty  of  commerce  with  Germany  based  upon 
reciprocal  tariff  concessions.  These  negotiations  have  been 
kept  up  during  the  past  year  with  varying  prospects  of  suc- 
cess. They  have  very  recently,  however,  been  indefinitely 
suspended,  this  result  being  attributed  at  Berlin  to  Franco- 
phile and  Panslavist  influences  in  St.  Petersburg  inducing 
the  Russian  governnient  to  demand  impossible  concessions. 
The  situation  at  the  end  of  June  was  regarded  with  some 
apprehension — as  a possible  prelude  to  a tariff  war.  The 
failure  of  negotiations  is  not,  however,  necessarily  final,  for 
Russia  has  already  intimated  her  willingness  to  reconsider 
her  proposals,  and  has  offered  to  appoint  a commissary  to 
treat  personalty  with  the  Berlin  authorities.  Should  the 
projected  convention  be  finally  ratified,  it  would  constitute 
a community  of  interests,  the  effect  of  which  would  count 
much  toward  the  continued  preservation  of  European  peace. 

A long  continued  drouth  has  lately  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Switzerland,  causing  great  loss  and  dis- 
tress in  the  districts  lying  between  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Berne. 
In  the  middle  Rhine  valley  and  along  the  Vosges  and  Jura 
mountains,  there  has  been  great  scarcity  of  corn  and  fodder 
throughout  the  month  of  June  The  Berlin  authorities 
have  partially  relieved  the  situation  by  temporarily  sus- 
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pending  the  high  tariffs  on  fodder  and  similar  articles,  and 

are  contemplating  a prohibition  of  the  export  of  these 

necessaries. 

Spain  has  been  particularly  active  in  the  extension  of 
her  commercial  relations.  Early  in  April  a treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  Portugal, which  was  followed  in  May  by  a sim- 
ilar convention  with  Germany.  By  the  arrangement  with 
Portugal,  which,  it  is  announced,  is  to  continue  for  ten 
years,  concessions  on  both  sides  are  made,  esj>ecially  in  re- 
gard to  agricultural  stock  and  jiroducts;  and  each  countrv’ 
gives  the  other  equal  advantages  in  introducing  her  com- 
merce and  industry  into  the  territory  of  the  other.  Each 
also  agrees  that  she  will  in  future  grant  to  no  other  coun- 
try more  advantageous  terms  as  to  warehousing,  re-export- 
ation, transit,  and  general  navigation.  Portugal,  how- 
ever, reserves  the  right  to  concede  to  Brazil  special  advan- 
tages which  Spain  cannot  claim.  On  the  part  of  Spain, 
the  treaty  includes  the  Balearic  and  the  Canary  Islands; 
and  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  the  Madeira  Islands  and  the 
Azores.  Incidentally  the  treaty  settles  certain  questions  of 
frontier  delimitation  which  have  long  been  in  dispute. 

Under  the  convention  with  Germany,  Spain  grants  a 
reduction  in  her  tariff  on  a long  list  of  articles;  but  the 
treaty  does  not  contain  a most-favorcd-nation  clause.  In 
regard  to  trade  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  Spain  refuses 
to  accord  to  Germany  the  terms  she  has  granted  to  the 
United  States;  and,  if  any  agreement  is  reached  on  this 
point,  it  will  be  as  the  result  of  a special  convention. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION. 

The  progress  of  events  in  Egypt  since  the  incidents  of 
last  January,  when  the  Khedive  attempted  to  act  inde- 
jicndeutly  of  his  British  advisers  in  the  selection  of  his 
ministry,  has  tended  to  a further  strengthening  of  British 
influence.  Whatever  elements  of  distrust  or  jealousy  mav 
have  lurked  among  the  Egyptian  otticials  since  the  crisis 
referred  to,  have  now  been  largely  diminished  as  the  result 
of  an  unequivocal  declaration  from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
to  the  effect  that  the  accession  to  power  of  his  cabinet  has 
involved  no  contemplated  change  whatever  in  the  British 
policy  regarding  the  Khedive’s  dominions.  In  reply  to  a 
motion  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  British  house  of 
commons  by  Sir  Charles  Uilke  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
Mr.  Gladstone  stated,  that,  on  the  ground  of  Egypt’s  not 
being  able  to  stand  alone,  the  removal  or  even  the  lessen- 
ing of  England’s  influence  must  entail  misfortune.  This 
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accords  fnlly  with  the  sentiment  commonly  entertained 
and  freely  e-xpressed,  that  if  the  British  troops  were  with- 
drawn, foreigners  generally  would  have  to  leave  the 
country. 

The  situation,  however,  during  the  present  quarter  has 
not  been  without  certain  elements  of  danger.  There  has 
been  considerable  agitation  among  the  Mohammedans,  due 
largely  to  the  incendiary  language  of  a journal  ediUnl 
by  Abdulla  Nadim,  the  notorious  agitator  who  played  an 
im|)ortant  part  in  in- 
citing the  fanatical 
[Kipnlace  to  the  terrible 
massacre  in  the  streets 
of  Alexandria  on  June 
11.  1882.  But  the  fact 
that  the  recent  utter- 
ances of  this  disturber 
have  been  followed  by 
no  actual  uprising,  is  a 
practical  comment  up- 
on the  wisdom  of  the 
British  government  in 
increasing  its  garrisons 
at  Alexandria  and 
Cairo. 

The  attitude  of  Riaz 
I'asha.  the  new  p re- 
nder, toward  the  Itrit- 
isli  schemes  of  reform, 
now  also  appears  more 
conciliatory  than  it  did 
at  the  close  of  the  last 
quarter  (p.  40).  Dif- 
ferences liad  arisen  between  him  and  the  English  inspec- 
tor-genenil  of  iwlice,  which,  though  not  acute,  threat- 
ened new  compliitations.  The  premier  had  insisted  that 
all  jKilice  reports  and  telegrams  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  country  should  be  addressed  to  him  directly  before 
transmission  to  the  police  dejiartment;  but  he  finally  gave 
Way,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  issued  a circular, 
which,  while  it  declared  the  inspector-general  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  jiremier,  recognized  the  latter  as  the  head  of  the 
l>olice,  and  granted  liberty  to  the  ])rovisional  governors  to 
communicate  directly  with  the  inspector.  The  premier’s 
declared  policy  is  in  favor  of  frank  and  loyal  co-o]»eration 
with  the  English  “ with  a view  to  the  attainment  of  our 
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iml(‘poii<1eiice.”  It  is  "to  st-i*  Egypt  grow  prosperous  bv 
tlie  extension  of  edneiition  in  her  universities,  the  reform 
of  lier  primary  scliools,  and  the  development  of  her  put>- 
lie  worKs.” 

Mucli  light  is  thrown  upon  the  character  of  the  English 
ocenpation  by  the  report  of  M.  Dubois,  a member  of 
tlie  editorial  staff  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  of  French  newsi>apers.  This  report  stands  iu 
remarkable  contrast  to  ordinary  French  comment  on 
Kgy)itian  affairs.  M.  Dubois  was  recently  sent  on  a sj»e<-ial 
two  months’  mission  to  see  for  himself  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  Egypt.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  to  inspire 
him  with  resjwct  for  the  British  methods  of  administra- 
tion and  their  results.  lie  points  out  that  even  amoiis' 
Frenchmen  in  Egypt,  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  En- 
glish occupation  would  be  universally  regarded  as  a calam- 
ity. It  has  resulted  in  an  assured  prosperity  to  F’ rent'll 
capitalists,  from  which  they  have  materially  profited.  The 
bourse  quotations  testify  to  the  fact  that  Egyptian  bond.^ 
have  risen  to  the  rank  of  a first-class  security.  The  coun- 
try is  paying  its  way,  is  sjiending  large  sums  on  public 
works,  and  is  accumulating  a reserve  which  many  larger 
and  more  pretentious  states  might  envy;  while  the  ini- 
jiroved  condition  of  the  fellaheen  is  in  itself  a sufficient 
refutation  of  the  charges  of  arrogance  and  cruelty  on  the 
])art  of  the  British  officials.  It  is  perhajis  too  much  to 
expect,  that,  in  so  short  a time  after  a long  period  of  de- 
gra<lation  under  an  unintelligent  despotism,  the  Egyptian 
people  should  have  reached  that  stage  of  development 
where  they  could  be  intrusted  with  the  resiKinsibilities  of 
pure  self-government  without  the  danger  oi  relapsing  into 
tlic  weaknesses  characteristic  of  oriental  rule. 

THE  CENTRAL  ASIAN  SITUATION. 

'I'o  Western  eyes  the  trend  of  developments  in  central 
Asia  is  always  to  some  extent  shrouded  in  uncertainty: 
and  all  statements  regarding  it  have  to  be  qualified  by  this 
consideration.  What  is  the  exact  significance  of  the  move- 
ments of  Hussian  oflicers  in  Turkestan  and  on  the  Pamirs? 
What  are  the  designs  of  China  in  relation  to  the  disputed 
boundaries  on  her  western  frontier?  What  is  the  part 
being  jdayed  by  the  semi-independent  states  (such  a< 
Afghanistan)  under  British  protection? — these  are  ques- 
tions but  little  better  understood  at  Calcutta  and  St.  Peters- 
burg than  they  arc  by  the  observer  who  is  supiiosed  to  be  i 
beyond  the  reach  of  diplomatic  disclosures.  To  learn  the  j 
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exaot  gituiition,  to  solve  the  niysterv  of  the  chaos  of  afTiiirs 
in  centnil  Asia,  is  an  object  continually  being  aiine<l  at  by 
missions  and  attempted  missions,  but  never  attained.  The 
fact  is  that  central  Asia  is  the  home  of  intrigue. 

An  important  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
recent  failure  of  the  British  Indian  government  to  con- 
summate an  interview  between  the  ameer  of  Afghanisbrn 
and  Ijord  Roberts,  late  commander  of  the  Indian  forces. 
The  Afghan  ruler  keeps  the  secret  of  his  own  counsels. 

Notwithstanding  the  submission  of  the  mountain  tribes 
inC'hitral  in  March  last  (p.  48),  disquieting  rumors  as  to  the 
situation  there  are  a steady  source  of  anxiety  to  the  British 
authorities.  In  the  latter  part  of  1892,  the  ruler  Afzul- 
ul-.Mulk  was  murdered  by  his  uncle.  Slier  Afzul  Khun,  the 
latter  being  subsequently  driven  out  by  the  rightful  heir. 
Xizam-ul-Mulk.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  Chitral 
from  a strategic  point  of  view,  constituting,  as  it  does,  the 
most  advanc^  portion  of  the  northwest  Indian  frontier, 
and  commanding  the  easiest  routes  from  central  Asia  to 
Imlia.  the  Briti^i  decided  to  strengthen  their  frontier  at 
this  exposed  point  by  occupving  the  advanced  post  of 
t'hilas.  This,  as  our  readers  know,  cost  them  a short  but 
severe  campaign  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  Sher  Afzul  Khan  in 
XovenilKT.  1892,  the  connivance  of  the  ameer  of  Afghnn- 
islan  was  suspected.  And  now  a new  agitator  has  urisiui 
in  the  jicrson  of  I'mra  Khan,  whose  intrigues  since  April 
la.st  have  caused  anxiety  to  the  British.  As  in  the  former 
case,  it  is  rumored  that  the  ameer,  who  claims  sovereignty 
over  Chitral,  is  taking  an  active  part  in  stimulating  the 
trouble. 

Not  much  light  has  been  thrown  during  the  quarter 
upon  the  situation  in  the  Pamirs.  Beyond  the  sending  of 
reinforcements  to  their  troops  in  the  district  by  both  l!us- 
sia  and  China,  nothing  definite  has  been  reported.  It  is 
consiflereil  not  unlikely  that  the  ultimate  delimitation  of 
Iwnndaries  in  the  disputed  area  may  result  from  a commis- 
sion of  arbitration. 

THE  SIAMESE  QUESTION. 

The  international  interest  aroused  two  years  ago  as  a 
result  of  the  French  claims  in  Indo-China,  has  been  re- 
uwakentHl  by  the  outbreak  of  ai’tual  hostilities  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a situation  at  jiresent  (.lune  do)  decideilly 
threatening. 

Siam  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  great  Indo- 
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Chinese  peninsula  in  southeast  Asia.  The  narrow  strip 
lying  to  tiie  west  is  Tenasserim,  a division  of  British  Bur- 
mah;  while  the  similar  narrow  strip  to  the  east  is  the 
French  territory  of  Annam,  Cochin  China  lying  to  the 
southeast  and  commanding  all  the  mouths  of  the  great 
river  Mekong.  The  western  boundary  of  Annam,  as 
shown  even  on  French  official  maps,  is  the  mountain  range 
running  parallel  with  the  Mekong  river,  and  parallel 
with  the  coast.  Between  this  range  and  the  river  is  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country,  which,  for  over  sixty  years  has 
been  in  the  practically  undisturbed  possession  of  the  kings 
of  Siam.  It  is  inhabited  by  Laotian  tribes,  who  have  a 
deep  ancestral  enmity  to  their  Annamite  neighbors  across 
the  mountains.  For  a long  time  past,  however,  France 
has  aspired  to  push  her  territory  westward  to  the  Mekong, 
the  agitation  for  this  aggressive  movement  being  particu- 
larly noticeable  since  1866,  when  the  distinguished  ex- 
plorer Gamier  travelled  in  the  interior  and  wrote  brilliant 
accounts  of  its  possibilities.  In  1884,  during  a revolt 
headed  by  a brother  of  the  vassal  King  Norodom  of  An- 
nam, the  French  established,  it  is  said  without  protest 
from  Siam,  a military  post  at  Stung-Treng  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mekong;  but  this  post  was  evacuated  after  the 
putting  down  of  the  revolt,  and  it  was  then  occupied  by 
the  Siamese,  who  also  formally  took  possession  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  including  Khong,  an  island  in  the  river, 
near  the  rapids  of  the  same  name. 

During  the  last  two  years,  matters  have  reached  a crisis. 
Our  readers  will  remember,  that  in  1891,  M.  Kibot,  then 
foreign  minister,  declared  that  France  claimed  the  whole 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Mekong.  In  pursuance  of 
these  claims,  French  Annamese  troops  reoccupied  Stung- 
Treng  and  Khong  early  in  April  of  the  present  year,  the 
Siamese  offering  no  armed  resistance.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  enmity  of  the  Laotian  tribes  reached 
such  a point  that  it  broke  out  in  an  attack  upon  the 
French  garrison.  Khong  was  temporarily  invested,  but 
wa.s  relieved  April  22,  by  a French  column  with  the  loss  of 
a few  men.  The  Bangkok  government  disclaimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  attack;  and  matters  were  proceeding  quietly, 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  again  threw  a warlike 
coloring  over  the  dispute.  It  ^pears  that  the  Siamese 
mandarin  occupying  tlie  post  of  Cam-mon,  had  evacuated 
that  post  at  the  request  of  the  French  resident,  and  was 
lieing  conducted  back  to  the  Mekong  river  by  M.  Gros- 
gurin,  a military  inspector.  The  latter  fell  sick  on  arriv- 
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ing  at  King  Kien,  whereupon  the  mandarin  sent  for  a 
troop  of  armed  Siamese,  who  surrounded  the  inspector’s 
house  and  massacred  his  escort  of  14  men,  the  mandarin 
himself  shooting  M.  Grosgurin  as  he  lay  sick  in  bed.  The 
French  consul-general  at  Bangkok  was  instructed  to  de- 
mand reparation,  and  the  French  made  ready  to  follow  up 
a refusal  by  force.  The  Siamese  government  expressed 
“profound  regret”  for  the  incident,  and  intimated  its 
willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a view  to  grant- 
ing pecuniary  reparation  to  the  families  of  the  victims, 
and  to  punish  the  guilty. 

As  to  the  territorial  claims  of  France,  however,  these 
the  Bangkok  government  persists  in  its  refusal  to  concede. 
Some  time  ago,  before  the  matter  reached  an  acute  stage, 
Siam  ma(.le  a moderate  proposal  as  a preliminary  step  to 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question.  She  proposed 
to  avoid  all  future  difficulties  between  the  Siamese  and 
.\nuamese  outposts  by  marking  otf  a belt  of  country  30 
miles  wide  ana  300  miles  long  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain  range  which  separates  Siam  from  Annatn.  From 
this  belt,  which,  according  to  the  Siamese  view,  lies  wholly 
w ithin  Siamese  territory,  all  garrisons,  with  certain  exceji- 
tions,  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  both  countries  were  to 
refrain  from  establishing  new  posts  therein  pending  a def- 
inite settlement.  The  French,  however,  declined  this 
proposal,  and  insisted  on  claiming  as  French  territory  all 
the  great  region  east  of  the  Mekong  river,  on  the  pretext 
that  it  formerly  belonged  to  Annam. 

.\t  the  close  of  the  quarter,  France  is  preparing  to  en- 
force her  claims,  at  least  by  means  of  a military  demon- 
stration. The  French  squadron  at  Saigon,  the  capital  of 
Cochin  China,  has  been  ordered  to  Bangkok;  and  French 
forces  have  already  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Sa- 
mit,  in  the  gulf  of  Siam,  conveniently  commanding  the 
mouth  of  the  .VIenam  river,  on  which  Bangkok  is  situated. 
British  men-of-war  have  been  ordered  to  the  scene  to  look 
after  British  interests.  The  Siamese  have  attempted  to 
close  the  channel  of  the  river  by  sinking  vessels  therein. 
•\ltogether  the  situation  is  looked  upon  as  critical,  and 
various  international  complications  are  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

The  main  interest  in  the  question  at  present  is  bixsed 
on  commercial  considerations.  Were  her  claims  acceded 
to,  France  would  secure  control  of  the  -Mekong  river 
throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  southern  Chinese 
frontier,  and  could  thus  monopolize  the  vast  trade  to 
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wliifh  tlie  river  is  an  outlet.  A large  part  of  tins  trade  U 
now  carried  on  by  British  subjects;  and  Kngluiid  does 
not  conceal  her  an.xicty  at  the  jirosi)ect  of  French  absorp- 
tion of  territory  belonging  to  a friendly  power  with  which 
her  tnidc  is  very  considerable,  Besides,  in  view  of  the 
presc'nt  relations  between  Russia  and  France,  the  question 
IS  one  that  concerns  the  interests  of  the  British  Indian 
empire.  French  control  of  Siam  on  the  east,  and  Russian 
jiressure  towards  India  from  the  west,  would  be  a combi- 
nation under  which  the  stability  of  British  Indian  interest.' 
would  be  threatened  with  multinlied  dangers.  On  a 
former  occasion,  whenThebaw,  the  Burmese  ruler,  coquet- 
ted with  France,  England  effaced  the  independence  of 
Burinah  by  annexing  it;  and  the  establishment  of  another 
“buffer”  state  for  the  protection  of  the  I’carl  of  Asia  is 
one  of  the  suggested  possibilities  of  the  present  crisis. 

t'HCl.Aixi.NGKon.s  I.,  tile  present  kinjj  of  Siam,  was  bom  Sep 
tember  21,  18-Vi,  and  surceeded  to  the  tlimne  on  the  death  of  hi> 
father  in  IS68.  He  is  an  intelligent  ruler,  the  chief  factor  of  progress 
and  liberalism  in  the  country;  and  has  endeavored  to  couforui,  as  far 
as  {lossible,  lo  tVestern  ideals,  in  this  res|>ect  standing  out  in  remark- 
able  contrast  to  his  rather  indolent  and  extremely  conservative 
subjects.  He  is  a Buddhist  in  religion.  Among  the  iniporlaiii 
refomis  he  has  introduced,  has  been  a partial  abolition  of  slavery  by  a 
proclamation  liberating  all  children  of  slave  (wrents  on  attaining  thr 
age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  remnants  of  slavery,  however,  still 
remain  in  the  universal  prevalence  of  serfdom.  Not  only  may  the 
l>eople  la;  called  upon  for  “ sjiecial  king's  service,"  but  they  are  bound 
for  so  many  months  in  the  year  to  serve  their  chiefs;  and  their 
control  both  of  their  time  and  of  the  pMdiicts  of  their  lal»r  is  quiir 
uncertain.  The  farming  of  taxes  is  .still  in  existencr*;  and  the 
administration  of  justice  is  also  said  to  need  much  in  the  way  of 
improvement. 

In  many  ways,  however,  great  strides  have  lieen  made  toward 
civilization.  Splendid  buildings  for  state  pur|a)se.s,  Incspitals.  and 
colleges  have  bwn  erected;  modern  conveniences,  such  as  electric 
lights  and  street  cars  have  been  introduced  at  the  capital;  and  variou.' 
railroads  have  lieen  projected,  among  them  a vast  trunk  line  from 
the  capital  up  the  valley  of  the  Menam,  with  a branch  to  Luang 
I’rubang.  The  first  section  of  this  road,  and  the  first  railroad  in 
8iam,  connecting  Bangkok  with  the  port  of  Paknam,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  kingdom,  was  o|a‘ned  by  the 
king  in  person  .April  11.  Itt93.  The  construction  of  this  section,  some 
twenty  miles  long,  was  carried  out  by  an  English  comiainy.  The 
king  turned  the  first  sikI  two  years  ago. 

(.'hulalongkorn  has  establislied  primogeniture  as  the  rule  of 
succession  to  the  Siamese  throne.  It  had  been  the  prerogative  of  the 
ruler,  to  name  as  his  heir  his  favorite  son  or  relative;  but  the  present 
ruler,  hirastdf  the  eldest  son  of  the  prw-eding  king,  in  1887  naiued 
his  own  eldest  son  as  crown  prince. 

Siam  has  a nominal  standing  army  of  about  lO.(HK).  and  a pops 
laiiou  of  O.OOO.IHKI  to  draw  from.  Of  her  army,  however,  it  is 
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trilimatad  that  the  only  reliable  troope  are  tluKie  of  the  trarrison  at 
Banjfknk,  some  3.000  men.  The  navy  consists  of  ten  tolerably  well 
equipped  vessels;  and  forts  with  heavy  guns  guard  the  entrance  lo 
the  Menain  river. 

THE  SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 

’ Expectations  as  to  the  important  results  to  be  aehieveil 
by  the  international  sanitary  conference  which  met 
at  Dresden  in  March  last,  have  been  more  than  ful- 
filled. As  regards  America,  jMirhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant result  is  an  extensive  modification  of  those  annoying 
restrictions  which  interfered  so  seriously  with  European 
travel  both  by  land  and  by  sea  during  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1892.  The  labors  of  the  conference  terminated  April 
15  with  the  signing  of  a convention  bv  the  representatives 
of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Montenegro,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  delegates  from  the  other  powers,  including 
England,  accepted  the  convention  subject  to  the  approval 
of  their  respective  governments.  Its  provisions  are  in 
general  harmony  with  the  English  views  as  to  nreventive 
measures  a^inst  cholera,  typhus  fever,  and  other  infec- 
tious maladies;  and  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  Great 
Britain  will  accept  the  agreement  which  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  majority  of  the  states  of  the  continent. 
-\  period  of  six  months  is  allowed  for  the  ratification  of  the 
convention;  but  it  is  announced  that  most  of  the  jiowers 
who  have  already  accepted  it  will  put  it  into  immediate 
operation. 

The  convention  consists  of  two  main  divisions,  one  con- 
cerning preventive  measures  as  regards  passenger  and  goods 
traffic,  and  regulations  for  obviating  a dislocation  of  trade 
in  case  of  an  epidemic,  the  other  dealing  with  the  (|uestioii 
of  sanitation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

The  resolutions  of  the  congre.ss  embodv  a remarkable 
advance  toward  the  adoption  of  ideas  which  have  hitherlo 
lieen  mainly  advocated  by  England  alone,  namely,  the  sub- 
stitution of  moderate  measures  calculated  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  necessities  of  international  inter- 
course and  commerce,  for  the  various  haphazard  and  arbi- 
trary measures  enforced  by  individual  states  and  local  au- 
thorities. There  is  to  be  no  more  quarantine  on  land;  and 
marine  quarantine  is  to  be  radically  modified.  The  di.s- 
tinction  between  infected,  susix'cted,  and  healthy  ships  is 
more  clearly  defined  than  ever  before.  If  a vessel  has  had 
a cholera  case  on  board  within  a week  of  arrival  at  port,  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  infected  vessel;  the  sick  are  to  be 
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isolat«<] ; ami  the  rest  of  tlie  crew  and  ptuisengers  are  to  be 
kept  under  surveillance  for  not  over  five  days,  their  wr- 
sonal  effects  Ijeing  carefully  disinfected.  If  a ship  ha.«n!«! 
a case  on  board  during  the  voyage  more  than  a week  liefore 
arrival,  it  is  to  be  classed  as  a susjxjcted  vessel.  The  linen 
is  to  be  disinfected,  and  those  on  board  may  be  detaineii 
under  obsi'rvatioM  for  five  days.  There  will  be,  however, 
but  little  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  healthy  ships.  Dis- 
infection may  be  ordered  at  port,  and  persmis  on  boanl 
may  be  subjected  to  sjinitary  observation  for  five  days;  but 
this  jx-riod  is  to  be  reckoned,  not  from  the  date  of  arrival, 
but  from  the  date  of  leaving  an  infected  port.  In  the  ease 
of  a healthy  shin  from  America  arriving  at  a European 
|>ort,  there  will  thus  be  no  delav'  at  rpiarantine,  since  more 
than  five  days  are  sj)cnt  in  a trans-Atlantic  voyage. 

While  restrictions  upon  travel  are  thus  lessened,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  much  greater  stringency  as  re- 
gards the  atlniission  of  clothes,  linen,  Iredding,  and  rags 
from  infected  districts.  These  are  now  looked  ujxm  a< 
the  most  dangerous  agents  for  the  spread  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. An  absolute  embargo  is  placed  u’mui  their  importa- 
tion from  infected  localities;  and  only  those  rags  may  be 
imported  as  articles  of  commerce,  which  have  been  thor- 
oughly disinfected  before  export. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

The  death  by  accident  of  M.  Van  den  Kerckhoven, 
news  of  which  was  received  in  Ajiril,  recalls  to  atten- 
tion the  differences  between  the  Kongo  Free  State  and 
(ireat  Britain,  arising  out  of  the  attempts  of  the  former 
to  extend  her  sphere  of  influence  to  the  upper  Nile.  About 
three  jTars  ago,  the  president  of  the  British  East  Africa 
cotnpanv  gave  iiermission  to  the  Kongo  State  government 
to  establish  a post  on  the  upper  Nile  within  the  sphere 
allotted  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Anglo-German  and  Anglo- 
llalian  agreements.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  refusetl  to 
confirm  the  grant,  and  would  not  even  come  to  a compro- 
mise with  the  Free  State  on  the  matter;  and,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  differences  have  not  been  settled.  In 
the  meantime,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  a strong  force, 
under  the  Belgian  M.  Van  den  Kerckhoven,  an  officer  of 
the  Kongo  State,  pushed  forward  and  establislied  itself  at 
Wadelai,  Fhnin  Pasha’s  former  capital,  and  subsequentlv 
at  Lado,  further  down  the  river.  Against  this  move  the 
Mahdists  have  marshalled  their  forces;  but  how  far  south 
they  have  pressed  is  not  known.  An  auti-Mahdist  move- 
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ment  has  broken  ont  in  southern  Kordofan,  wliieh,  from 
all  accounts,  is  becoming  e.xtensive;  and  the  Helgian  forces 
may  yet  join  hands  with  the  anti-Mahdist  leader.  Such  a 
movement  on  the  western  borders  of  the  British  sphere  in 
east  Africa  would  have  important  consequences.  It  won  Id 
influence  the  English  position  in  Uganda  and  the  region 
between  that  and  Lake  Albert. 

The  activity  of  the  French  explorers  in  the  vast  region 
known  as  the  Soudan,  south  of  the  Sahara,  has  arou.s(>d 
the  anxiety  of  France  and  Germany  with  respect  to  the 
hinterland  of  their  possessions  along  the  Guinea  coast, 
each  looking  upon  it  as  essential  to  have  free  access  to  the 
interior  as  far  as  Lake  Tchad.  A German  exiiedition  of 
:100  men  under  Lieutenants  Volckamer  and  Stettin  ha.s 
been  sent  to  the  lake  to  establish  the  German  claims. 

The  name  of  Oil  Kivers  Protectorate,  heretofore  com- 
monly given  to  the  part  of  Africa  under  the  administration 
of  the  British  Royal  Niger  company,  lias  been  changed  to 
that  of  Niger  Coast  Protectorate. 

Abyssinian  Protectorate  Abrogated.— Several  im- 
portant developments  affecting  the  status  of  the  European 
powers  in  Africa  have  taken  place  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1893.  The  influence  of  Italy  in  the  partition  of  the 
dark  continent,  has  been  considerably  weakened.  It  is 
now  announced  that  the  treaty  concluded  some  five  years 
ago  with  King  Menelck,  establishing  an  Italian  protector- 
ate over  Abyssinia,  has  been  abrogated.  King  Menelek 
has  addressed  a letter  to  the  princinal  governments  of 
Europe,  alleging  as  his  reason  for  witiidrawing  from  the 
arrangement  the  fact  that  his  consent  thereto  had  been 
obtained  by  fraud.  He  had  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was 
affixing  his  signature  to  a mere  treaty  of  friendship;  but 
the  Italian  government  had  sought  to  obtain  mastery  and 
control  of  his  kingdom,  and  had  led  the  jxiwers  to  believe 
that  Abyssinia  had  definitely  accepted  an  Italian  protect- 
orate. At  the  same  time,  Menelek,  in  abrogating  the 
treaty,  disavows  all  hostile  intentions  toward  Italy. 

Swaziland  Question. — The  differences  between 
the  Transvaal  authorities  and  the  British  as  to  the  future 
of  Swaziland  have  been  settled,  at  least  temporarily,  by  a 
compromise,  as  the  result  of  conferences  held  between  Sir 
II.  Loch,  the  British  high  commissioner  for  south  Africa, 
and  President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal.  The  main  difficul- 
ty of  the  question  was  that  of  reconciling  the  British  pro- 
posals for  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  natives  and  of 
British  subjects  with  tne  annexation  of  Swaziland  to  the 
TsL  s.»ia. 
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Transvaal.  On  August  8,  1893,  the  convention  of  1890 
recognizing  the  nominal  independence  of  Swaziland,  and 
estaWishinga  joint  protectorate  over  the  country,  expires. 
Instead  of  a return  to  the  status  quo  ante,  we  have  a con- 
ditional transfer  of  Swaziland  to  the  protection  of  the 
'J’ransvaal,  the  Swazis  being  secured  in  all  their  existing 
rights.  All  Europeans  in  Swaziland  become  citizens  of 
the  Transvaal;  but  free  trade  is  established  between  the 
C-'ape  Colony  and  the  republic,  except  as  regards  brandy; 
anu  the  Transvaal,  for  the  present,  foregoes  the  construc- 
tion of  a railway  to  the  coast  on  her  own  account.  No 
provision  has  been  made  regarding  the  interests  of  Natal, 
which  are  left  for  future  negotiations. 

The  Fgailda  Question. — The  administrative  vacancy 
created  by  the  formal  withdrawal  of  the  British  East  Af- 
rica company  from  Uganda  on  March  31,  has  been  j)rovis- 
ionally  filled  by  the  establishment  of  a virtual  British  pro- 
tectorate. Sir  Gerald  Portal,  the  British  commissioner, 
arrived  at  his  destination  on  March  3,  and  thus  had  only 
four  weeks  in  which  to  gather  information  and  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  generid  character  of  his  policy.  So  far 
he  has  treated  Uganda  and  the  regions  beyond  as  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a British  protectorate. 

On  taking  over  control  of  the  territory,  he  at  once  en- 
listed the  services  of  the  Soudanese  troops,  redistributing 
the  forces  for  the  best  prokKition  of  the  country.  He  has 
abandoned,  as  too  remote  for  utility,  two  of  the  seven 
forts  established  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  guard  Uganda  on  the 
west,  the  garrisons  of  these  posts  being  now  available  for 
strengthening  the  eastern  frontier  position  at  Kampala, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  Sir 
Gerald  has  put  in  charge  of  Cajitain  Macdonald,  of  the 
engineers,  as  resident. 

Other  British  officers,  ilajor  Owen  and  Captain  Portal, 
remain  on  the  western  side  to  organize  the  troops  and  watch 
over  the  chain  of  forts.  To  insure  a firm  administratiou. 
Sir  Gerald  has  notified  the  missionaries  of  both  creeds  that 
they  must  abstain  from  interfering  in  civil  affairs.  Koads 
for  strategical  and  economic  purposes  have  been  projected, 
as  well  as  a postal  system.  A harbor  will  be  construcUsl 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  a fort  on  the 
Nile  near  where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  to  protect  caravans 
in  crossing  and  to  prevent  raids.  A jiost  will  also  be  main- 
tained at  the  salt  mines  on  Lake  Albert  Edward;  and 
strong  measures  will  be  inaugurated  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade. 
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German  public  opinion  is  favorable  to  the  British  action 
in  Uganda,  which  is  looked  ujmhi  as  substituting  order, 
peace,  and  security  to  life  and  proj^rty,  for  the  turbulence 
and  bloodshed  which  have  made  Uganda  notorious  in  re- 
cent years. 


UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

POLITICS  and  finance  are  at  present  ine.xtricably  inter- 
woven in  the  L'nited  States;  and  public  gaze  is  intentiy 
fixed  upon  the  prospective  struggle  in  congress  over  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  act.  The  long  expected  silver 
crisis  which  has  oppressed  the  minds  of  merchants  and 
financiers  like  a nightmare,  has  at  length  come.  The 
suspension  of  free  coinage  at  the  Indian  mints  has  precip- 
itated the  issue  in  the  United  States.  Due  itself  to  the 
steady  decline  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  its  effect  has  so  far 
been  to  aggravate  the  trouble,  and  to  send  silver  down  to 
so  low  a point  that  already  some  of  the  mines  in  the  West 
have  decided  to  suspend  operations.  A distrust  approach- 
ing the  e<lge  of  a panic  has  been  general;  money  lias  been 
unobtainable  except  at  ruinous  prices;  and  credits  have 
been  so  contracted  that  many  banks  and  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments  have  been  compelled  to  close 
their  doors. 

How  far  the  Sherman  act,  which  requires  the  govern- 
ment, under  any  and  all  conditions  of  the  market  and  its 
own  needs,  to  purchase  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  each 
month,  and  to  pay  for  it  in  gold  if  it  would  maintain  its 
currency  at  par,  is  to  blame  for  the  trouble,  may  be  left  to 
the  reader  to  judge.  At  all  events,  a large  and  increasing 
section  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  finds  a 
causal  connection  between  the  trouble  and  the  law.  The 
demand  that  legislative  action  be  quickly  taken  to  remedy 
the  situation  grew  to  such  strength  that  President  Cleve- 
land on  June  30  felt  compelled  to  issue  a call  for  the 
assembling  of  the  53d  congress  in  extraordinary  session  on 
Augiist  7,  a month  earlier  than  he  had  intended. 

The  present  political  situation  is  extremely  compli- 
cated, and  none  can  foretell  the  course  events  will  take  in 
the  house  and  senate.  The  silver  faction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  favor  making  large  modifications  in  the 
McKinley  tariff  law;  while  the  anti-silver  men  of  the  party 
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look  njjon  the  rejn-al  of  the  Shernmn  act  as  the  morp 
urgent  of  the  two;  ami  the  Kepiiblicans  are  determine<l  to 
maintain  the  McKinley  tariff  aa  a whole  and  to  fight  u{M>n 
that  platform. 

The  coercive  force  of  recent  events — the  loss  of  gold 
and  the  general  stringency — have  already  done  much  to 
mould  public  opinion  on  the  issue;  but  it  is  as  yet  alto- 
gether uncertain  whether  the  president,  to  whom  even  his 
mi>st  earnest  opponents  attribute  an  honesty  of  piirpow*  to 

benefit  the  country  in 
the  exercise  of  his 
power,  will  be  able  to 
secure  the  npsage  of  a 
measure  which  he  re- 
gards as  safe.  The 
senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the 
silver  states  may  lie 
expected  to  resist  the 
rc{>eal  of  the  bullion- 
purchase  provision  of 
the  Sherman  act  un- 
less a satisfactory  sub- 
stitute  providing 
either  for  free  or  lim- 
ited  coinage  is  car- 
ried; while  another 
faction  of  the  party 
may  be  expecte<l  t»> 
vote  for  the  imcomli- 
tional  repeal  of  the 
bullion-purchase  pro- 
vision, in  the  hones  of 

IDS.  illdlAKI.  OLSEV  OF  M AW  AC  HIAETTS  SeCUrillg  S f VCC  COIUagC 
Arr<>KNKVK.E.\EKAL  UF  THE  I'NITEU  STATES.  1 'H  T . 

bill.  A recent  can- 
vass of  senators  and  representatives  made  by  the  New 
York  WorM  and  Timex,  as  already  intimated  (p.  22<J),  re- 
veals a large  majority  in  each  chamber  in  favor  of  a ri*- 
j)cal  of  the  Sherman  act.  the  sentiment  of  the  Southern 
members,  in  particular,  showing  a significant  change. 
Hut,  that  a repeal  of  the  Sherman  act  can  be  effected 
without  a desijcrate  struggle  to  substitute  for  it  some  sort 
of  silver  Icgi.slation.  is  hardly  thought  possible. 

The  Kepiihlieaii  National  League. — The  sixth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Republican  national  league  was 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  10  and  11.  It  was  attemkd 
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hy  alwiit  2,01H)  (U-legatos,  and  revealed  an  enthuHiaatic  de- 
t«*rmination,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Noveni- 
189'^,  to  carry  on  the  struggle  along  the  tariff  and 
other  lines  already  adopted  by  the  party.  It  is  one  object 
of  the  league  to  impress  upon  the  electorate  the  necessity 
of  active  work  throughout  the  intervals  that  elapse  be- 
tween the  presidential  elections,  as  a condition  of  the  full 
maintenance  of  party  strength. 

.Mr.  W.  W.  Tracy  of  Illinois  was  chosen  president  of 
the  league  in  place  of  J.  S.  Clarkson  of  Iowa;  and  Den- 
ver, Col.,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual 
meeting,  in  May,  1894. 

William  W.  Tracy  was  ls>rn  in  Si>rin(r6eld.  111.,  in  1861.  Hr 
was  ffraduated  at  Williams  College,  and  immediately  entertsl  tbr 
First  National  bank  of  Spring6el<i,  of  wbicb  bis  father  is  president, 
where  be  bas  been  advanced  to  tbe  office  of  casbier.  His  Hrst  notable 
appearance  in  politics  was  in  1887.  at  tbe  organiitation  of  tbe  Uepiib' 
liian  league  in  New  York,  when  be  liecame  tbe  Illinois  representa- 
tive on  the  executive  committee.  In  tbe  following  year  be  was  elect- 
ed president  of  tbe  Illinois  state  league,  and  at  each  annual  nus-ting 
since  bas  lieen  re-elected. 

Presidential  Appointments. — Nearly  all  the  irn- 
jMtrtant  diplomatic  and  other  posts  in  the  gift  of  the  ail- 
ministration  have  now  been  filled;  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  nominations  made  by  the  president  during  the 
stH  oipl  quarter  of  1893  has  shown  the  same  wisdom  and 
imleiiendenceof  choice  which  was  observable  in  his  cabinet 
and  other  appointments  recorded  in  our  last  issue. 

The  following  were  appointed  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary  to  the  countries  named,  on  the 
dates  indicated; 

Ehkn  Alexander,  of  North  Carolina,  to  Grecc-c,  Kouinania, 
anil  Servia.  April  4. 

James  O.  Broadheao.  of  Missouri,  to  Switzerland.  April  4. 

James  S.  Ewino,  of  Illinois,  to  Belgium,  .April  .5. 

Kev.  I.UTIIER  F.  McKinney,  of  New  Hainp.sbin'.  to  Colombia. 
.April  2.7. 

W.  E.  (juiNRV,  of  Michigan,  to  ibe  Netherlands,  .May  2.5. 

Hannis  Tatiair.  of  .Alalwma.  to  Spain,  .April  6. 

A.  W,  Terrell,  of  Texas,  to  Turkey,  .April  13. 

Tito.MA8  L.  TtloMesON,  of  California,  to  Brazil.  April  2.). 

Bartlett  Trii*p,  of  South  Dakota,  to  .Austria  Hungary,  .April  !. 

Eben  .Alexander,  new  I'niteil  States  minister  to  Hn-eee.  Itoii- 
mania,  and  Servia,  was  born  alsmt  18.70,  was  gradiiatisl  at  A'ale  I'ni- 
versity  in  1873.  and  has  l>ei-n  profes,sor  of  Hris-k  at  tbe  Cniversily  of 
North  Carolina  since  1883.  lie  is  rankeil  among  tbe  leading  Greek 
srbolars  of  tbe  I’nited  States,  anil  is  otberwisi-  a man  of  broail 
learning. 

James  O.  Bruadhead.  new  I'nited  States  minister  to  Switzer- 
land. was  bom  in  (liarlottesville.  A'a.,  in  May,  181‘J.  He  ns:eived  a 
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rIaMsicml  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  Missouri  in  1842. 
In  1847  be  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature;  in  18’i0-54  be  was  a 
state  senator;  in  1801  was  a delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention which  deposed  the  Confederate  legislature;  and  for  two 
years  during  the  Civil  War  was  active  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
8ubee<)uentTy  he  was  I'nited  States  district  attorney  and  provost  mar- 
shal-general. He  was  a member  of  the  forty-eigLth  congress,  and 
was  sent  to  France  on  a special  mission  in' connection  with  the  French 
spoliation  claims. 

James  8.  Ewino,  new  United  States  minister  to  Belgium,  was  bom 
in  Kentucky  about  1843;  was  educated  in  his  native  state;  removed 
to  Bloomington,  111.;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888.  He  has 
represented  McLean  county  in  the  legislature,  and  been  several 
times  delegate-at-Iarge  to  the  Democratic  national  convention.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Cleveland  notification  committee  in  1888;  but 
has  never  heretofore  held  public  oflSce.  He  is  a cousin,  and  has  been 
for  many  years  the  law  partner,  of  Vice-President  Stevenson. 

Rev.  Luther  Franklin  McKinney,  new  United  States  minis- 
ter to  Colombia,  was  bom  near  Newark,  O.,  April  28.  1841.  He  was 
brought  up  on  a farm;  engaged  in  teaching;  served  with  the  1st  Ohio 
cavalry  from  August,  1861,  till  Febraary,  1868;  was  graduated  at  St. 
I.awrence  I’niversity,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  in  1870;  became  a Universalist 
minister;  and  has  resided  in  New  Hampshire  since  1873.  In  1884  he 
was  defeated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  congress;  in  1886  waselect- 
e<l;  in  1888  was  again  defeated;  in  1890  was  again  elected;  and  in  1892 
was  defeated  by  John  D.  Smith,  Republican,  for  ^vemor. 

William  E.  Quinby,  new  United  States  minister  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, was  born  about  1835.  He  is  the  editor  and  principal  proprie 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Preae.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
Michigan,  irrespective  of  politics,  and  is  a man  of  broad  learning, 
much  travel,  and  pleasing  address.  He  has  been  known  for  sevei^ 
years  as  a personal  friend  of  President  Cleveland,  and  it  is  said  he 
Lad  his  choice  of  several  attractive  appointments  in  1885,  but  refused 
to  relinquish  editorial  work. 

Hannis  Taylor,  LL.D.,new  United  States  minister  to  Spain,  was 
bom  in  Newbem,  N.  C.,  September  12,  1851.  He  was  educat^  at 
Chapel  Hill  University  of  North  Carolina;  removed  to  Mobile  in  1869; 
and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  the  foilowing  year.  He  made  a spec- 
ial study  of  statute  law,  and  became  widely  known  through  the 
South  by  his  argument  in  the  “ Freedom  of  the  Press”  case,  in  which 
the  constitutionality  of  the  anti-lottery  law  was  involved.  He  is  said 
to  l>e  a scholar  of  hi^h  attainments,  and  is  the  author  of  The  Origin 
and  Groirih  of  (he  Knglieh  Coiietitution,  two  parts  (London  and  New 
York.  1890),  which,  though  incomplete,  has  been  adopted  as  a teit- 
lsM)k  in  several  American  universities.  He  received  his  degree  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  1890. 

Alexander  Watson  Terrell,  new  United  States  minister  to 
Turkey,  was  bom  in  Virginia  about  1825.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Missouri;  took  a supplementary  course  at  Heidelberg 
University;  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and  has  lived  for  many  years  in 
.Austin,  Tex.  He  practiced  his  profession  for  several  years;  served  a 
long  temi  as  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas;  and  has  been  a 
state  senator.  Besidi's  his  city  residence,  he  owns  a ranch  of  8,000 
acres  alxiut  twelve  miles  from  Austin. 

Thomas  L.  Thompson,  new  United  Slates  minister  to  Brazil,  was 
bom  in  Charleston,  W,  Va.,  May  81,  1838-  He  received  a common 
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efhonl  education,  and  learned  the  printer's  trade.  In  18.55  he  went  to 
8<inoma  county.  Cal.,  and  started  the  Petaluma  Jourmtl,  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  that  countv.  In  I860  he  purchased  the  8o- 
tmmn  Dfmocrat,  at  Santa  Rosa,  witlt  which  he  has  since  been  identi- 
fied as  editor  and  publisher.  In  1882  he  was  elected  secretary  of 
state  of  California,  and,  while  holding  that  office,  was  elected  to  con- 
gress in  1886.  He  was  defeated  for  re-election  in  1888,  and  has  been 
active  since  in  tariff  reform  work.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Chicago 
convention  in  1 892,  and  a member  of  the  “Whitney  committee.” 

Bartlett  Tripp,  new  United  States  minister  to  Austria-Hungary, 
was  bom  in  1845.  He  was  etlucated  for  the  law,  went  to  Dakota  be- 
fore the  division  of  the  territory;  was  appointed  chief  justice  by  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  in  his  first  administration;  and  has  b^n  conspicuous 
in  the  political  life  of  South  Dakota  since  its  creation  as  a state, 
making  his  home  at  Yankton. 

The  appointment  on  April  6 of  Judge  William  Lochren 
of  Minnesota  as  commissioner  of  the  pension  bureau,  is 
universally  looked  upon  as  an  indication  that  the  vexed 
question  of  revision  of  the  pension  lists  will  be  treated  on 
just  and  non-partisan  lines.  Whatever  differences  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  has 
added  enormously  to  the  pension  rolls  during  the  last  three 
years,  all  will  admit  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  clear  the  rolls,  and  to  keep  them  clear,  of  perjurers 
and  frauds.  In  the  last  thirty  years  there  have  been  filed 
more  than  2,000,000  applications  for  pensions;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  additions  to  the  lists  have  been  made  under  the  law 
of  1890,  which  admits  to  relief  any  disabled  and  needy 
Union  soldier  whose  physical  disabilities  can  be  shown  to  be 
in  any  way  traceable  to  service  during  the  war.  Under  this 
law,  156,480  claims  were  allowed  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1891;  and  224,047  in  the  following  year.  There 
are  now  nearly  a million  surviving  pensioners  on  the  lists, 
more  than  one-half  of  whom  have  neen  added  within  the 
last  four  years.  The  yearly  pay  roll  previous  to  1880  had 
never  reached  1135,000,000.  In  1888  it  was  almost  Ii80,- 
000,000.  In  1892  it  was  over  $140,000,000;  and  the  re- 
quirements for  1893  will  probably  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1175,000,000. 

William  Lochrkn,  new  commi.ssioner  of  pensions,  wa.s  bom  in 
County  Tyrone.  Ireland,  A;>ril  3,  1882.  In  1834  his  family  removed 
to  northern  Vermont,  where  he  was  educated,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1856.  He  immediately  settled  in  St.  Anthony’s  Falls,  now 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  practice,  and  has  lived  there  since.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  1st  Minne- 
sota volunteers,  and  served  till  December  30,  1863,  when  he  retired 
for  disability  resulting  from  wounds,  after  receiving  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  His  army  service  was  (iistinguished  by 
tuarkwl  heroism  in  resisting  Pickett’s  famous  charge  at  (iettysburg, 
during  which  his  regiment  lost  nearly  all  its  officers  and  men.  Re- 
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turning  to  Minneapolm,  lie  resumed  law  practice,  was  a state 
ator  in  IS09-70,  was  ap|M>inted  judge  of  the  district  court  in  K#!,  ’ 

and  was  thrice  re-ele«!te<l  without  op)iusition.  He  has  also  served  a» 
judge-advixate-general  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Simr  , 
entering  the  pension  offli-e  he  has  made  radical  changes  in  it.s  meth  1 
ods  of  work,  and  inaugurated  measures  to  check  fraud.  , 

THE  TREASURY. 

On  April  11,  President  Olevelaml  nominated  Daniel  X. 
Morgan  of  Conneeticnt  to  be  trejisurer  of  the  United  States 
in  the  room  of  Enos  H.  Nebeker,  resigned.  The  new  ap- 

Jtointee  took  the  oath  of  office  and  assumed  his  duties 
[line  1. 

Daniei.  Nash  Mokoan  was  bom  in  Newton,  Conn.,  Augu.«t  IS, 
1844.  He  received  a public  school  education;  became  a clerk  in  his 
father's  store;  estahlishe<l  himself  in  business  in  Newton  Cenlri' 
when  ‘41  years  old;  and  subseijuently  removed  to  Bridgeport,  when- 
he  foiindj-d  a large  mercantile  house,  l>ecarae  piesident  of  the  City 
National  bank,  mayor,  and  state  senator. 

Piarly  in  May,  owing  to  continued  illne.ss  due  to  his  im- 
paired physical  condition.  General  W.  S.  Kosecrans  of 
('alifomia  resigned  his  jiosition  as  register  of  thetreasuiy. 
the  resignation  to  take  effect  May  31. 

The  Public  Debt. — On  .June  30,  1803,  the  last  day 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  total  debt  of  the  United  States,  less 
the  treasury  surjdus,  was  $838.0t)0.4T<)  as  against  1*841,- 
52<i,4(!3  on  June  30,  189'4,  there  lK*ing  thus  a reduction 
during  the  year,  amounting  to  >'4, 5.50.087.  The  treasury 
sur))lus,  on  June  30,  amounted  to  i>14'4.462.200,  which 
amount  included  the  gold  reserve  of  #05,485.413.  The 
gold  reserve  underwent  some  remarkable  changes  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  On  April  1 it  stood  at 
about  #107.000,000;  but  during  that  month  it  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  jioint  it  had  reached  for  many  years.  On 
.May  1,  it  stood  at  #07,011.330.  It  suffered  a still  further 
decline  during  May,  standing  at  #05.048,640  on  June  1. 

On  June  8,  owing  to  heavy  shipments  of  the  yellow  metal 
from  Xew  York,  it  fell  to  #8!t, 580,363,  the  smallest  gold 
re.serve  held  by  the  treasury  since  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  1870.  By  .lune  30,  however,  the  reserve  bad 
increased,  as  already  stated,  to  #05.485,413.  The  remark- 
able reduction  in  the  cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  and  the  i 
consequent  inereiuse  in  the  debt,  observable  during  April,  ' 
were  mainly  due  to  the  heavy  interest  payments,  amounting 
to  over  #5,000,(MK). 

'I'lic  gold  H.ssets  in  the  treasury  June  30,  aggregated 
#188.455,434,  against  which  there  were  demand  liabilities 
outstanding  amounting  to  about  #'.>3,000,000.  Silver  as- 
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sets  amounted  to  ♦402.332,471,  made  up  of  3(>2,3ti2,707 
standard  .silver  dollars.  ♦118,173,820  in  bullion,  and  ♦11,- 
855,044  in  subsidiarv  eoin. 

Receipts  and  fixpienditures.— The  followinR  Oible 
shows  in  iietail  the  receipts  and  e.xtienditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1803.  iis  com- 
pared with  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  just 
preceding: 

RECEIPTS. 

‘Year  Ended  Year  Ende*! 

Juneao,  ’W.’June*).  'IK. 


(‘tutiomit faW.m.Wi  U77,4-’K.WM 

Inletnal  revenue  ret^elpla 159.HO0.11H  158.071.073 

National  bank  depiMit  fund 2.087.5HU  2.977,t«)H 

XbioelUneoiut «.857.M0l  JB.518.747 


1 

Totals l887.746.H8ai  $857.915.ftK 


EXPENDITIRES. 


Clfll ind mtooellaneous $10B.748,54»<  SOO.^Ui.itKt 

Wnr 49.W8.477  46.H0.^4:)« 

Navy 80.1S7.UM  «».174,13h 

IndUw 18.332,715  n.l.50.57H 

PemUina i.50.3r>7.ts«H  iJM.riKi.or>8 

Nattonal  bank  fund  redemption  acctmnt 9.037.651  16.232.72I 

Interest 27.264.393  23.37k,  i in 


Totals $802..'^.rion  <:i6i.2rrfi.o:ii 


Of  the  increase  in  expenditures,  amounting,  as  above 
shown,  to  about  ♦30,000, 0(K),  some  ♦25.(K)0,0(K),  was  due 
to  increased  pension  charges,  which  for  the  whole  year 
iiggregated  ♦150.357,667  as  compared  with  ♦134,583,052 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1802.  Civil  and  mis- 
cellaneous and  war  expenditures  for  the  year  just  ended, 
each  increased  three  millions  over  the  previous  year. 
Xavy  ex|)eiiditures  were  one  million  greater;  the  wards  of 
the  nation,  the  Indians,  received  two  million  more  last 
fiscal  year  than  in  the  previous  year;  and  the  interest 
charge  was  about  four  millions  greater.  Ex[>enditures  on 
national  bank  redemj)tioji  account  for  the  year  just 
ende<l,  were  in  round  numbers  ♦6,000,000,  or  ♦7,000,000  less 
than  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

ChangeH  In  Circulation.— The  total  eirculatioii  of 
the  country  on  June  30  was  place<l  at  ♦1.5‘t3,726.41 1.  a 
per  rnpitn  of  ♦23.86  against  ♦24.47  a year  ago.  or  ♦0.340.- 
027  less  than  on  June  30,  1802. 

The  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
luoiiey  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  together  Mith  the 
amounts  in  circiilatio?i  on  .Iiitie  30,  this  and  last  year,  are 
shown  by  the  following  table: 
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AMOI  NT  IN  CiKCCLATION. 


Gold  coin 

standard  silver  dollarH 

SiihsidiarY  silver 

(fold  certiflcatw  

Silver  certifiratea 

silver  treasury  notes,  act  of  1H90 

United  States  notes 

(MiTency  certificates 

National  bank  notes  

Totals I 


June  aa  1H93, 

Juneao,  18BS. 

$408.m700 

57.0^,748 

av-ioo.^ 

W,  970.019 
165 

140,661, 6»4 
JW0,H75.6K3 
11.985.000 
174,731,1.89 

$408,797,740 
56.790.484 
6S.3H6,518 
141.2S5.3R9 
Sd6.WO.803 
98.061.657 
Sll. 81 4.840 
29.830.000 
167,306.957 

?l.,’i93.7a«Ull 

$1,608,073,338 

The  notable  changes  in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed, 
shown  by  this  table,  are  decreases  in  gold  certificate 
circulation  of  about  $48, 000, 000,  and  in  currency  certifi- 
cates of  about  118,000,000,  and  an  increase  in  silver 
treasury  note  circulation  issued  under  the  so-called 
Sherman  act,  of  about  ♦43,000,000.  Gold  coin  circulation 
during  the  year  decreased  1.5,000,000. 

The  general  stock  of  money  coined  or  issued  and  in 
the  treasury  on  June  30,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


C\>lned  or  bwued 

1 

In  Treamry. 

$518,743,628 

419.832,850 

77.256.212 

94,041,189 

SaO.967,504 

147.190,227 

846.681.016 

12.365.000 

178,718.878 

$ll(U(M.aB 

mo.aot.70o 

11.85a.»H 

i.o7t.no 

4.408,aS 

tsssjai 

atsotan 

mo.000 

tOStTBI 

Totals ! 

Ss.iao.3si  .008 

tsm.s54.a8i 

The  following  table  shows  how  theUnited  States  stands 
relatively  to  other  countries  in  the  matter  of  circulation 
per  capita,  the  figures  being  based  on  returns  for  189:1. 
The  statement  shows  the  available  gold  and  silver  in  each 
country  and  the  paper  not  representing  gold  and  silver 
held  only  for  its  redemption.  The  amounts  of  circulation 
per  capita  are  as  follows; 


Gold.  ' 

Silver.' 

Paper. 

Total 

United  Klnffdom 

$14.47 

20.52 

$263  1 
17.96 

$1  32 

$18  42 
4t).Vi 

Germany 

1 12.12  1 

! 4.26  ; 

2.16  I 

18^4 

Unit<‘d  Slat«i 

' 10.06  1 

1 8.85 

6.24 

S515 

In  the  United  States  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  pay- 
ments are  made  in  checks  upon  national,  state,  private, 
and  savings  banks,  and  loan  and  trust  companies.  These 
hold  deposits  which  amount  to  ♦1,705,000,000  in  national 
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banks,  II,  (58,000,000  in  savings  banks,  and  11,153,000,000 
in  state  and  private  banks  and  loan  and  trust  compatiies, 
in  all  14,670,000,000,  or  about  172  ver  capita,  against 
which  checks  are  constantly  drawn  and  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  payments  made  in  this  way  amounted  to 
more  than  11,000,  and  probably  more  than  11,500,  for  every 
inhabitant  last  year.  By  holding  about  lOtK), 000,000  in 
these  banks  to  meet  the  balances  daily  arising,  and  by 
clearing  houses  at  about  eighty  cities,  through  whicfi 
checks  and  drafts  are  constantly  made  to  cancel  each 
other,  the  efficiency  of  the  money  in  circulation  is  enor- 
mously increased.  In  practical  effect,  when  the  methods 
of  business  preferred  are  taken  into  account,  the  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  probably  five  times  as  great  as 
that  in  France,  and  at  least  four  times  as  great  as  the  cir- 
culation in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

The  decline  in  exports  and  the  expansion  in  imports 
constitute  a factor  of  great  importance  in  the  present 
financial  problem.  The  movement  noticed  in  the  latter 
i»art  of  1892  has  continued  through  the  first  half  of  1893. 
The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  its  extent: 

In  April,  1893,  the  total  exports  of  merchandise  from 
the  United  States  amounted  to  160,612,680,  which  was  less 
than  the  total  of  any  corresponding  month  since  188'.), 
when  it  was  only  158,787,452.  In  April,  1890,  exports 
amounted  to  163,523,315;  in  April,  1891,  to  170,906,976; 
and  in  April,  1892,  to  175,954,962.  If  we  take  the  figures 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1893,  we  find  that  the  toUl 
exports,  amounting  to  1254,734,904,  were  less  than  for  any 
similar  j)eriod  since  1888.  when  they  amounted  to  only 
1219,329,627.  In  1889  the  total  was  1261,250,302;  in 
1890,  1281,838,211;  in  1891,  1323,727,310;  and  in  1892, 
1:144,561,137. 

While  exports  have  thus  declined  remarkably,  lmj)orts, 
on  the  other  liand,  have  shown  a great  increase.  In  April, 
189.3,  they  amounted  to  184,991,092,  e.xceeding  the  total 
for  any  other  April  during  the  last  six  years.  In  April, 
1888,  the  total  was  160,805,282;  in  April,  1889.  165,555,- 
529;  in  1890,  171,902,140;  in  1891,  181,275,106;  and  in 
1892, 176,341,449.  The  total  imports  for  the  four  months 
ended  April  30,  1893,  amounted  to  1:140,968,822.  In  1888 
thev  amounted  to  1240,215,883;  in  1889,  to  1262,395,045; 
in  1890,  to  1265,554,420;  in  1891,  to  1287,190,174;  and  in 
18'J2,  they  amounted  to  1291,014,802. 
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TmportiJ  exwedeil  exjwrts  during  April  of  tin-  pre^tm 
year  by  ♦24, .'578, 412;  while,  for  the  first  four  months  of 
18'.):},  the  excess  amounted  to  ♦8<J, 233,918. 

Looking  at  the  returns  a little  more  closely  we  fiiul 
some  indication  of  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  changes  in 
flic  volume  of  trade.  In  April,  1893,  there  was  a decline 
of  ♦T,3(K),000  compared  with  last  year  in  the  value  of  breaii- 
stuffs  exjKirtcd;  a decline  of  ♦2,9(M1,(K)0  in  provisions,  * 
decline  of  nearly  $2, TOO, IKK)  in  cotton,  a decline  of 
♦2,300,000  in  cattle  and  hogs,  and  a decline  of  ♦1,2(Xmioo 
in  oil.  The  nature  of  the  commodities  thus  affected  show, 
that  the  falling  off  in  foreign  purchases  is  not  due  to  any 
mere  local  cause,  but  to  some  influence  widespread  and 
far  reaching  in  its  effects.  The  result  in  America  is* 
counterpart  of  the  resulting  condition  in  EurojK*.  The 
burden  of  maintaining  the  enormous  armaments  on  the 
continent,  the  great  losses  in  trade  with  India  and  in 
investments  in  South  America  and  Australia,  partial  los.«e-- 
of  crops,  and  the  prostration  of  industries,  combine  t«i 
force  tne  jKJople  to  consume  less,  and  so  to  purchase  less, 
from  abroad;  while  the  same  causes  tend  to  coniiiel  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  to  send  tlieir  goods  to  the  Uniteil 
.States  80  cheaply  that  our  purchases  are  largely  stimulate*!. 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  the  present  financial 
situation  has  been  the  decline  in  the  jtrice  of  wheat  to  the 
lowest  point  of  which  we  have  authentic  record.  On  June 
T.  (luotations  showed  that  No.  2 wheat,  a very  high  grade, 
sold  in  Chicago  below  (!4  cents  a busliel  for  delivery  during 
June;  while  the  July  and  Septernljer ‘‘ option ’’  went  as 
low  as  ()5J  cents  and  T.i  cents  re8j)ectively.  The  lowe.»t 
price  for  wheat  during  thirty  years  previously  was  Clij 
cents,  a jHiint  touched  in  August.  188T.  Other  low  years 
were  18T0,  wlien  wlieat  sold  at  73:}  cents  in  Ajiril;  1884. 
wlien  it  w!is  cpiotcd  at  (i9}-  cents  in  Ileccmber;  and,  ]88»i. 
wlien  (J9f  cents  was  reached  in  October.  The  cause  of 
the  decline  in  price  is  jiartly  to  be  found  in  the  general 
financial  stringency,  and  partly  in  the  enormous  tjuantity 
of  grain  on  hand,  which  is  increasing  instead  of  tlecreas- 
ing.  During  the  first  week  in  June,  the  stock  held 
amounted  to  70,3(!7.IHM)  bushels,  against  27.910,000  busheb 
in  1892,  and  Hi, 477, (KM)  bushels  in  1891.  With  money 
scarce  and  dear,  and  growing  scarcer  and  dearer,  with 
s]H“culation  for  tlie  time  being  dead,  with  the  banks  un- 
willing to  advance  more  than  they  can  help,  and  with  the 
decreasing  foreign  dem.iud.  the  immense  loial  of  wheat 
presses  heavily  on  the  market. 
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THE  CHINESE  EXCLUSION  ACT. 

One  of  the  most  imjwruuit  incidents  of  tlie  quarter 
in  the  United  .States,  ns  involving  both  international  and 
domestic  relations,  has  l>een  the  coining  into  full  legal 
effect,  on  May  5,  of  the  Geary  e.xclusion  act  concerning 
the  Chinese. 

There  was  formerly  no  objection  to  the  immigration  of 
the  Chinese  into  this  country;  it  was  indeed  rather  enconr- 
ageil.  Both  the  Reed  treaty  of  1848  and  the  Burlingame 
treaty  of  twenty  years  afterwards — also  even  the  supple- 
mentary treaty  of  1880,  when  the  anti-Mongolian  move- 
ment had  far  advanced  and  become  intensified — contained 
each  the  “favored-nation”  clause,  in  effect  pledging  the 
United  States  to  the  same  treatment  of  Chinamen,  in  re- 
spect of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  as  were  ac- 
cordetl  to  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nations.  China  did 
not  reouest  any  of  these  treaties  or  this  particular  stipula- 
tion; they  were  negotiated  at  the  instance  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment. 

Early,  however,  a hostile  agitation  against  the  residence 
or  employment  of  Chinamen  had  begun  in  California, 
which  gradually  involved  the  whole  Pacific  slope  as  that 
]iart  of  the  country  became  settled,  received  much  sympa- 
thy in  other  sections,  and  was  recognized  and  practically 
stimulated  in  the  platforms  of  the  great  political  parties, 
it  had  its  genesis  largely  in  the  feeling  formulated  by  Bret 
Ilarte’s  famous  line:  “ We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  chea() 

lalior,”  with  its  natural  consequence  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice, “lie  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee.” 

The  treatment  of  the  Chinaman  grew  worse  and  worse, 
especially  in  California,  and  w'orst  of  all  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Here,  among  other  abuses,  a Chinese  criminal 
was  discriminated  against  by  an  ordinance  compelling  the 
close  cutting  of  his  nair  at  once  upon  his  reception  at  the 
city  prison  and  without  regard  to  his  innocence  or  guilt — 
involving,  of  course,  the  loss  of  his  cue,  which  to  most 
Chinamen  is  an  irreparable  and  most  grievous  calamity. 
In  the  state  at  large,  where  a poll  ta.x  is  paid  by  all  citi- 
zens, it  was  matle  to  bear  with  especial  hardship  upon  the 
Chinese.  Private  persecutions  abounded  from  an  early 
day,  some  of  them  of  most  atrocious  character,  developing 
finally  into  the  cry  all  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  far  into 
the  interior,  and  echoeil  often  elsewhere  in  the  land,  “'I'he 
Chinese  must  go!” 

The  demands  upon  congress  at  last  became  so  great  as 
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no  lonjrer  to  be  resisted.  In  1883  an  act  waa  passed  te  re- 
strict tlio  immigration  of  tlie  Chinese,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  an  amending  act  of  1884,  and  further,  iu  1888,  by 
the  Scott  exclusion  act.  All  these,  however,  were  designed 
only  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  continued  immigration  of 
the  laboring  class  from  China,  and  not  to  affect  the  status 
of  those  already  here.  But  a much  more  stringent  bill 
than  any  of  these  was  passd  last  year.  A bill  was  passed, 
wliich  was  approved  by  President  Harrison  May  5,  1893, 
re-enacting  for  ten  years  more  the  legislation  already  exist- 
ing as  to  C4iinese  immigration  and  residence,  but  reauiring 
the  Chinamen  entitled  to  remain  here  under  those  laws  to 
procure  certificates  of  residence.  In  procuring  these  certifi- 
cates the  testimony  of  at  least  one  witness  to  the  fact  of 
residence  was  necessary,  and  that  of  any  other  than  a while 
witness  would  not  be  received.  Failing  to  secure  such  cer- 
tificate within  a year  from  the  approval  of  the  act,  any 
Chinaman  would  be  liable  to  be  banished  from  the  country 
and  deported  back  to  China  at  the  expense  of  the  Unitol 
States. 

This  is  the  now  celebrated  Geary  exclusion  act,  so 
named  from  its  author  and  chief  promoter.  Representative 
Geary  of  California. 

This  law  attracted  no  very  great  attention  until  the 
time  for  its  execution  drew  near.  Meanwhile  the  China- 
man and  his  government  were  well  aware  of  its  provisions 
and  of  their  possible  consequences.  The  head  and  front  of 
Chinese  interest  and  influence  are  the  Six  Companies,  an 
organization  of  wealthy  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  formed 
ostensibly  for  commercial  purposes,  but  including  also  a 
general  care  for  and  a certain  jurisdiction  over  Chinese  in- 
terests in  the  whole  country.  Under  the  suggestion  or  po- 
sitive direction  of  this  able  body  the  Chinamen  generally 
declined  to  register;  and  when,  on  May  5,  the  time  limit 
exjiircd,  but  3,043  were  reported  as  having  complied  with 
the  law.  This  left  more  than  100,000  exposed  to  the  pen- 
alties of  the  law. 

The  Cleveland  administration  had  now  come  into  power; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  strong  feeling  in  the  Pacific  states 
that  the  law  should  be  rigidly  executed,  the  officers  of  the 
new  government  were  disposed  to  be  lenient.  On  April  8, 
Mr.  Carlisle,  the  new  secretary  of  the  treasury,  onlered 
the  modification  of  former  regulations  under  the  law,  so 
as  to  dispense  with  the  attachment  of  photographs  to  ap- 
plications for  certificates  and  to  require  the  affidavit  of  but 
one  witness.  On  May  4 it  was  further  ordered  by  Secre- 
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tary  Carlisle  that  unregistered  Chinese  should  not  be  ar- 
rested until  new  instructions  were  issued. 

The  Sapreme  Court  Decision.— Meanwhile  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  between  the  governments  of 
China  and  the  United  States  for  an  amicable  suit  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  latter,  to  determine  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  exclusion  act.  Able  counsel,  including  Joseph 
H.  Choate  and  Maxwell  Evarts  of  New  York  City, were  cm- 
ploytnl  by  the  Six  Companies  to  attack  the  law;  three  Chi- 
nese laundrymen  were  arreste<l  in  New  York,  and  formally 
sentenced  to  be  deported;  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were 
asked  for  and  promptly  refused  by  a federal  judge;  and 
appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  supreme  court.  In  special 
session.  May  10,  the  court,  with  nearly  a full  bench,  heard 
the  arguments;  and  on  May  15  a decision  was  rendered 
affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  and  denying  the 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  prayed  for.  In  this  decision  a ma- 
jority of  two  of  the  whole  court  concurred;  Chief  .Tustico 
Fuller  and  Justices  Field  (of  California)  and  Brewer  dis- 
sented; Justice  Harlan  was  absent  and  did  not  sit  in  the 
c-ase. 

The  decision  promoted  somewhat  the  registration  of 
Chinese  under  the  act,  nearly  12,000  being  reported  with- 
in the  next  fortnight  as  complying  with  the  law.  A very 
large  amount — .some  estimate  it  at  130,000,000 — will  never- 
thele.ss  be  required  to  deport  unregistered  Chinamen, while 
but  11100,000  Wits  jirovided  by  the  act,  most  of  which  has 
been  expended.  A very  few  cases  of  conviction  under  the 
law  are  rei>orted,  but  none  of  the  convicted  have  yet  been 
sent  away.  The  statute  is  thus  practically  a dead  letter, 
awaiting  further  appropriations  by  congress;  and  it  is 
feared  that  its  full  enforcement  will  rupture  all  relations 
between  China  and  the  United  States,  and  involve  the 
banishment  of  all  missionaries  and  other  Americans  from 
the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

This  whole  subject  is  one  which  has  aroused  the  strong- 
est feelings.  The  widespread  denunciation  of  the  Geary 
act  is  baaed  mainly  upon  religious  and  humanitarian 
grounds.  Its  provisions,  it  is  argued,  conflict  with  the 
broad  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  are  inconsistent  with 
those  wide  principles  of  freedom  on  which  the  most  en- 
lightened republic  in  the  world  is  founded.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  upholders  of  the  measure  point  out  that 
no  Chinaman  will  suffer  deportation  except  as  the  result 
of  his  own  defiance  of  a law  easily  complied  with.  'I'he 
primary  object  of  the  measure  is  not  deportation;  but  to 
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jireveiit  further  iinportiition.  'I’lic  ontranee  of  Chinese 
labor  lias  been  lefially  proliibited  since  yet  it  is  esti- 

mated. that,  of  the  lOd.OtH)  now  in  the  country,  over  one- 
third  are  here  in  violation  of  law.  It  is  also  argued  on 
this  side  of  the  question,  that  the  Chinese  laborer  meas- 
ures his  wants  by  an  e.v]>enditure  of  si.\  cents  a day,  and 
customarily  lives  on  an  income  of  ♦.')  a month.  He  comt>s 
here  not  intending  to  remain,  and  will  not  conform  to 
American  ideas,  lie  brings  no  wife  and  no  children.  I'he 
.\merican.  on  the  other  hand,  must  earn  enough  to  keep 
wife  and  babies,  and  is  entitled  to  protection  against  the 
competition  of  cheap  labor.  And,  as  to  the  prospective 
loss  of  trade  with  China,  the  upholders  of  the  Geary  law 
answer  that  that  trade  leaves  a balance  of  fourteen  to 
fifteen  millions  against  the  United  States  every  year. 

Tiiom.\s  J.  (Ie.vky,  author  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  was 
Isirii  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Januarv  18,  18.54.  In  186.8  he  removed  to  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar. 
On  the  resi^^nation  of  J.  J.  De Haven,  he  was  chosen  his  successor  in 
the  .51st  congress,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  52d  congress 
hv  a slight  plurality.  He  is  a Democrat  in  |xilitics,  and  in  the  last 
congress  was  a memlier  of  the  committees  on  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  on  foreign  affairs.  In  1892  he  was  re-elected  to  con 
gress  from  the  first  California  dLstrict. 

THE  ARMY. 

It  has  been  definitely  decided  to  adopt  the  Krag- 
•Jorgkensen  magazine  rifle  for  use  in  the  United  Sttitcs 
tinny,  and  it  is  now  being  manufactured  at  the  arsenal  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  reader  will  remember,  that,  after 
it  series  of  tests  by  a board  of  army  officers,  who  first  con- 
vened in  the  fall  of  1890,  this  gun  was  recommended  for 
iidojttion;  but  that,  when  the  matter  of  appropriation 
came  up  in  congress,  there  was  such  general  disappoint- 
ment at  the  selection  of  a gun  of  foreign  jtattern  that  it  was 
ilecided  to  grant  another  opportunity  for  comjietitive 
trials.  The  new  series  of  tests  beran  at  the  Springfield 
armory  on  March  30  last.  Altogetlier  some  fifty  types 
were  submitted,  including  not  only  the  rifles  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  troops  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Eng- 
land. France,  Germany,  Japan,  Ihirtugal,  Kouinauia, 
Russia,  and  Switzerland,  but  also  tho.se  presented  by  the 
leading  gun  inventors  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  None,  however,  proveil  to  be  from  every 
point  of  view  as  .satisfactory  as  that  whose  adoption  had 
already  been  recommended. 

'I’lie  new  rifle  is  built  upon  a system  invented  by  Capt. 
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0.  Krag,  director  of  the  royal  small  arms  factory  at 
Kougsberg,  Norway,  and  Mr.  E.  Jorgkensen  who  is  em- 
ployed there  as  an  armorer.  It  is  symmetrical  in 
appearance,  evenly  balanced,  and  weighs  about  8} pounds. 
It  IS  about  the  same  length  as  the  ordinary  rifle,  the  barrel 
twing  30  inches  long,  rifled  with  four  grooves,  which  make 
one  turn  in  10  inches.  The  calibre  of  the  bore  is  0.30. 
The  gnu  can  be  dismounted  and  put  together  without  the 
use  of  tools.  In  exj>ert  hands  it  is  capable  of  firing  nearl\ 
40  shots  per  minute.  It  has  a range  of  about  4,000  yards, 
is  sighted  at  2,300 
yards,  and  has  pierced 
29  one-inch  planks  at 
a distance  of  230 
vards.  The  magazine 
holds  five  cartridges, 
and  can  be  reloaded  in 
two  seconds.  For  the 
protection  of  the  hand 
m firing,  that  part  of 
the  barrel  which  is  apt 
to  become  heated  is 
covered  with  wood. 

The  cartridge  used  is 
a metallic  one,  con- 
taining a bullet  weigh- 
ing 220  grains  (instead 
of  the  old  500-grain 
bullet),  and  is  charged 
with  37  grains  of 
smokeless  powder, 
which  gives  a velocity 
of  2,000  feet  per  sec- 
ond, and  results  in  a 
much  fiat  ter  trajec-  u*niel  s.  i.a>iont  or  new  tokk, 

tory  than  was  the  case  swbetaby  or  wab. 

with  the  old  Springfield  rifle,  and  a far  greater  penetrative 
force  as  well.  Another  point  of  etticiencv  in  the  new  rifle, 
is  the  increased  number  of  rounds  which  a soldier  can 
carry,  175  of  the  new  cartridges  weighing  the  same  as  100 
of  the  old. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  by  the 
provision  in  the  army  appropriation  act  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  prohibiting  re-enlistment  of  privates  who  are  over  35 
years  of  age,  or  who  have  served  over  ten  years,  unless 
their  service  has  extended  over  twenty  years  or  more.  The 
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effect  of  this  provision,  it  is  feared,  will  be  that  it  will 
cause  good  men  to  leave  the  service  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  will  prevent  the  best  quality  of  men  from  enlisting,  as 
experience  has  shown  that  those  who  make  the  best 
soldiers  are  those  wlio  join  with  the  intention  of  making 
the  army  a life  <-alliiig.  .Secretarv  Lament  has  already 
l)cen  apj)ealed  to,  to  throw  a liberal  construction  upon  the 
provision,  so  that  many  good  men  who  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  out  of  the  service  mav  he  retained. 

On  June  30  the  military  departnient  of  Arizona  was  re- 
organized under  tlie  name  of  the  deiiartment  of  Colorado, 
with  heatlouarters  at  Denver.  The  old  department  of 
Arizona,  wnich  consisted  of  the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  and  that  part  of  California  south  of  the  35th 
parallel,  is  abolished.  The  territories  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah,  and  the  state  of  Colorado,  are  included 
in  the  new  department,  while  California  is  restored  to  the 
department  of  California  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. (ieneral  McCook,  whose  former  headquarters  were 
at  Los  Angeles  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Arizona,  will  now  have  his  headquarters  at 
Denver,  Col.,  and  be  in  close  communication  with 
Washington. 

On  May  17  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Brigadier-General  E.  A.  Carr  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  William  P.  Carlin  of  the  4th  United  States 
infantry.  The  new  brigadier-general  has  been  placed  in 
command  of  the  dej)artment  oi  the  Columbia,  with  head- 
quarters at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  relieving  Brigadier-General 
Huger. 

Wn.LiAM  P.vss.vouK  Caklin,  new  brigadier-general,  U.  8. 
nrniy,  was  born  in  Kieli  Woods,  Greene  county,  111.,  November  24,  1829. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  V.  8.  Military  Academy  in  1850;  served  in 
ex|>editions  against  the  8ioux  Indians  in  in  the  Cheyenne  region 
in  18.57.  and  in  Utali  in  18.58;  and  in  March.  1861,  he  was  promoted 
<a)itain,  1".  S.  .A.,  and  was  apirainted  colonel  of  the  38th  Illinois 
volunteers.  He  comniande<l  the  district  of  southeast  Missouri, 
stfrved  under  General  Steele  in  .Arkansas  and  under  General  Pope  in 
Kentucky,  and  for  gallantry  at  Perryville  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1862.  During  part  of  that  and  the  follow, 
ing  year  he  was  engaged  at  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Ixxtkont 
.Mountain,  and  Chattanmga,  and,  for  his  services  in  the  latter  battle*, 
was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  C.  S.  A.  In  February,  1864,  he  was 
comini.s,sioned  major  of  the  16th  U.  S.  infantry.  He  accompanied 
(ieneral  Sherman  on  the  march  through  Georgia;  commanded  a 
division  in  September,  1864;  and.  on  March  13,  1865,  was  brevetted 
colonel  for  gallantry  at  Jonesboro,  brigadier-general  for  distinguished 
services  at  Bentonville,  and  major-general  for  services  throughout 
the  war.  In  1882  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  4th  United 
States  infantry. 
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Ou  May  2!)  Brigadier-General  Sutherland,  surgeon- 
general  of  the  army,  was  retired,  having  reached  the  age 
of  62  years.  Colonel  George  M.  Sternberg  was  apjminted 
tosucceed  him.  General  Sutherland  had  rendered  invalu- 
able service  in  perfecting  sanitary  conditions  and  metho<la 
in  the  army. 

Georoe  M.  Sternberg,  new  surgeon-general  of  the  U.  S. 
tnnj,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  June  8,  1838.  He  was  appointe<l 
in  assLstant  surgeon  in  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  in 
May,  1861;  won  the  brevets  of  captain  and  major  by  faithful  service 
through  the  Civil  War;  was  promoted  captain  and  assistant  surgeon 
in  May  1866;  major  and  surgeon  in  December,  187.5;  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  deputy  surgeon-general  in  1801.  He  served  a year  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac;  was  medical  director  of  the  department 
of  the  Gulf  and  of  the  I'nited  States  general  hospital  in  Cleveland, 
0.;  was  on  duty  at  Harper,  Kan.,  during  the  cholera  epidemic  in 
1867,  and  at  Fort  Barrancas,  Fla.,  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemics 
in  1873  and  187.5;  was  a meml>er  of  the  Havana  yellow  fever  commis- 
sino  in  1879;  and  has  been  on  special  duty  with  the  national  board  of 
health.  In  188.5  he  was  a delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the  in- 
ternational sanitary  conference  in  Romo,  Italy;  and,  under  a detail  by 
President  Cleveland  to  make  investigations  relative  to  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  yellow  fever,  he  visited  Brazil  and  Mexico  in  1887, 
and  Cuba  in  HW8-0. 

THE  INDIANS. 

There  have  been  several  exciting  rumors  of  Indian  out- 
breaks recently,  but  no  very  serious  trouble  has  occurred. 
The  threatening  situation  among  the  two  hostile  factiou.s 
of  the  Choctaw  nation  near  Antlers,  I.  T.,  referred  to  in 
onr  last  number  (p.  78),  was  dispelled  toward  the  end  of 
.\pril  without  open  conflict.  For  some  time,  however, 
after  the  1st  of  tne  month,  the  sides  continued  to  make 
preparations  for  battle,  and  it  looked  as  if  bloodshed  were 
inevitable.  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  war 
department.  General  Miles,  on  April  3,  telegraphed  to  Col- 
onel Townsend,  commander  of  the  po.st  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  trouble,  with  au- 
thority to  call  troops  to  his  aid  if  he  considered  them 
necessary;  and  a few  days  later,  on  receipt  of  a report  from 
.\gent  feennett,  of  the  Union  agency.  Secretary  Hoke 
Smith  requested  Secretary  Lamont  to  send  troops  at  once 
to  the  scene  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  How- 
ever, as  a result  of  interviews  with  a delegation  of  the 
.lones  faction  sent  to  confer  with  Secretary  Smith,  and  the 
aiinointment  of  Indian  Inspector  Faison  with  full  power 
to  bring  about  a settlement,  the  trouble  has  been  quelled. 
The  Choctaw  government  is  upheld,  and  its  courts  allowed 
to  determine  in  a le^al  way  the  questions  that  have  arisen, 
offenders  being  required  to  stana  trial. 
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In  tlie  latter  part  of  April  a critical  situation  prevaileil 
among  the  Navajo  Indians.  The  Navajo  reservation  cov- 
ers about  12,000  square  miles  in  northwestern  New  Mexicni 
and  northeastern  Arizona,  and  extends  up  to  the  sonthern 
line  of  Colorado.  It  apjwars  that  a tratler  name<i  Welch 
was  murdered  in  a dispute  with  some  Indians.  The  arrest 
of  the  murderer  by  Agent  Plummer,  caused  resentment 
among  the  Indians;  and,  although  the  agent  releaseU  the 
murderer,  fearing  trouble,  the  excitement  contiiiuetl,  it 
licing  rumored  at  one  time  that  Agent  Plummer  had  been 
killed,  and  that  about  250  young  Indians  hud  commenced 
dei)redationsupon  the  property  of  whites,  several  of  whom 
they  had  murdered.  Altliough  these  reports  were  exag- 
gerated, the  situation  was  sufficiently  critical  to  induce 
the  governor  to  apply  to  Secretary  Smith  for  military  aid. 
as  “ the  lives  of  all  our  people  are  in  immediate  danger.” 
Troops  were  (piickly  s<mt  to  the  scene,  and  all  trouble 
averted.  Through  the  friendly  agency  of  Chief  Black 
Horse,  the  murderer  of  Welch  was  ca])tured.  By  May  10 
the  situation  was  rc))orted  tranquil. 

On  June  l(i.  President  Cleveland  issued  an  order  detail- 
ing eighteen  captains  and  two  majors  of  the  re^rular  army 
as  Imlian  agents,  in  accordance  with  the  provisioms  of  the 
law  of  July  13,  18!t2,  which  says: 

“ From  and  after  the  of  this  art,  the  president  shall  de- 

tail oiriccrs  i f the  I'niteil  States  army  to  act  a-s  Indian  ai^nts  at  all 
a>reni  ie.s  where  vaeancies  from  any  cause  ma_v  hereafter  occur,  who. 
while  acting  as  such  airents,  shall  l)e  under  the  orders  and  dirw 
tionof  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  except  at  afrencies  where,  in  tin- 
opinion  of  the  jiresident,  the  public  service  would  1k>  better  pro- 
moted by  the  ap|>oiiitment  of  a civilian." 

'I'lie  Cherokee  striji  bonds  were  negotiated  in  New 
York  City  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  amount  involved 
ludng 

THK  NAVY. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  by  Secretary  Her- 
bert in  the  regulations  alTccting  naval  commands.  Their 
longest  duration  is  now  fixed  at  three  years;  and  the  rota- 
tion in  office  thus  secured,  carried  out  with  regularity  aud 
without  favoritism,  it  is  thought,  will  remove  restrictions 
ujion  the  natural  ambition  of  officers,  and  secure  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  greatest  number  by  lessening  the  stagna- 
tion in  promotion  which  has  been  the  inevitable  result  of 
existing  regulations.  Bear- Admirals  Gherardi  and  Walker 
have  both  been  detached  from  their  commands  at  sea.  the 
former  having  flown  his  pennant  in  command  of  a squadron 
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for  four  years  and  a-half,  and  the  latter  for  about  thre«' 


years  and  a-half.  Kear-Admiral  (xherardi  relinquished  coni- 
tnand  of  the  Columbian  naval  review  fleet  May  31;  and 
was  appointed  commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  to 
suceeM  Commodore  Erben,  who  is  placed  in  command  of 
the  European  squadron.  Rear  Admiral  .John  Walker,  on 
.June  14,  was  assigned  to  a place  on  the  board  of  trial  and 
inspection  of  new  vessels  added  to  the  navy.  The  south 
.\tlantic  station  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Commodore 
Oscar  F.  Stanton,  late 
in  command  of  the 
naval  home  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Bancroft  Ohkrardi, 
rraT-admiral  United 
States  navy,  was  Ixtm  in 
Ixuisiana  November  10, 

1832.  He  was  appointed 
midshipman  January  29, 

1846;  was  promoted 
pasiied  mid-sbipman  June 
8,  1852;  master,  Septem- 
lier  1.5,  1855;  lieutenant 
on  the  following  day; 
lieutenant-co  m ni  a n d e r, 

July  16,  1862;  command- 
er, July  25,  1866;  cap- 
tain, November  9,  1874; 
commodore,  November  3, 

1884;  and  rear-admiral, 

August  25, 1887.  He  com- 
manded the  north  Atlan- 
tic squadron  in  1889-90, 
and  the  special  service 
s<madmn  which  Ixtre  the 
invitation  of  the  president 
Ilf  the  United  States  to 
the  Central  and  South 
-American  republics  to 
take  part  in  the  international  naval  n-view  in  1S!)2-:1.  He  also  com- 
manded the  special  naval  review  fleet  in  1893;  afterwanl  was  ap- 
iminted  commandant  of  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn.  He  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  during  the  Civil  War,  and  displayed  much  skill  in 
diplomacy  during  the  protracted  disturbances  in  Hayti  in  1889.  After 
the  great  CV>liimbian  naval  review,  the  .secretary  of  the  navy  officially 
congratulated  him  on  the  skill  with  which  he  exercised  his  unitpie 
command;  and  the  officers  of  the  Russian  and  British  fleets  presenteil 
him  testimonials  of  their  eeteeni. 


REAR-AD3IIRAI.  RASeltoFT  liHKKAIOll. 
or  TUB  CNITBII  STATES  SAW. 


Another  iiniiortant  change  iti  the  personnel  of  the  navy, 
was  the  appointment,  on  May  9,  of  Medical-lnsitector  .1. 
Rufus  Tryon  as  surgeon-general  of  the  navv  in  place  of 
J.  M.  Browne,  retired  on  account  of  age.  The  new  sur- 
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peon-peneral  stood  fourteenth  in  his  own  a:rade.  all  of  the 
otlior  medical  directors  bein^  his  seniors  hy  date  of  their 
commissions. 

J.  Rvfcs  Tryox,  new  surgeon -freneral  of  the  I’.  S.  narr.  wa.« 
l»im  in  New  York  iSeptemlter  24.  1H.S8,  He  was  ap)Kiinte<i 
nil  neting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy  on  March  19,  186:1: 

was  ])romote<l  assistant  surgeon  Septenilier  22.  186:t;  jiasaed  assi.stam 
surgeon  Deceiuher  21.  1866;  surgeon  June  30.  1873;  and  medical  is 
K|ss'tor  Septeinlier  22,  1891;  and  was  assigneil  to  duty  on  the  Chirac 
(k’tolier  10,  1891.  During  his  naval  seiwice  he  was  attarhesl  to  the 
I'nited  Slates  naval  hospital  in  Boston  186.5-6;  to  the  Asiatic  squad 
run  1870-73;  he  was  on  sjiecial  duty  at  Peu.sacola,  Fla.  during  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  1873-76;  was  attachetl  to  the  Pacific  station  ia 
1882-3;  was  F.  S.  naval  delegate  to  the  international  medical  congrew 
in  IVqienhagen  in  1884;  was  with  the  European  squadron  till  1887;  and 
on  duty  in  New  York  ti'l  1891. 

The  development  of  the  new  navy  goes  on  apace;  and  it 
is  a source  of  patriotic  pride  to  Americans  to  note,  tliat. 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  vessels  built  on  jmr- 
chased  English  plans,  the  whole  of  the  new  navy  has  been 
designed  by  American  expert  talent.  Within  about  ten 
years,  the  various  complex  industries  connected  with  naval 
construction  have  been  developed, so  that  the  country  now 
has  not  only  a creditable  modern  fleet,  but  facilities  for 
rapidly  increasing  its  naval  resources  in  an  emergency. 

The  battle-ship  Masmehuseiis,  a sister  ship  to  the  Indi- 
ana, which  was  launched  in  February  last  (p.  781,  and  to 
the  Oregon,  which  is  now  under  construction  at  the  Union 
iron  works  in  8an  Francisco,  Cal.,  was  successfully 
launched  at  the  yards  of  Messrs.  Cramp  & Sons  in  Phila- 
del]ihia,  I’enn.,  on  June  10.  She  was  christened  by  Miss 
Herbert,  daughter  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  The 
MaxmchH»eit>t  is  the  second  of  the  three  ships  of  10,2(Kt 
tons’  burden,  9,000  horse  power,  commenced  under  the 
regime  of  Secretary  Tracy.  She  will  carry  a battery  of  four 
i:i-inch  breech-loading  rifles,  eight  of  8-inches,  four  of 
O-inches,  twenty  6-pounders,  four  1-pounders,  and  two  gat- 
lings.  'I'he  13-inch  guns  will  be  mounted  in  pairs  on  the 
centre  line  and  in  turrets  protected  by  seventeen  inches  of 
steel.  The  8-inch  guns  wrll  be  mounted  in  barbettes,  pro- 
tected by  ten  inches  of  steel,  with  sloping  shields  to  cover 
both  guns  and  gunners.  The  four  6-inch  guns  will  be  pro- 
tected by  five  inches  of  steel.  The  side  armor  consists  of 
an  18-inch  belt,  whicli  is  jilaced  three  feet  above  and  four 
and  a-half  feet  below  the  water  line.  The  contract  pritv 
for  the  AMaMarlnutettfi  and  the  Indiana  was  $3,020,000  each. 

On  May  22,  in  her  final  otticial  speed  test,  the  new 
cruiser  Xew  York  fulfilled  the  great  exjR'ctjttions  she  hail 
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:tronsed  by  her  extraordinary  record  at  the  preliminary 
trial  on  March  The  course  was  forty  knots  long,  from 
off  the  Salvages,  Cape  Ann,  to  Cape  Porpoise,  on  the  Maine 
■ •oast.  For  four  hours  the  vessel  maintained  an  average 
-peed  of  'il  1-10  knots,  thus  earning  for  her  builders  a 
|>reminm  of  |i300,000,  their  contract  having  stinulated 
that  they  should  receive  ♦50,000  for  each  quarter  Knot  of 
^l>eed  attainerl  in  excess  of  twenty  knots  per  hour. 

A remarkable  achievement  was  made  by  tlie  Marhios 
during  her  trial  trip  in  the  early  part  of  June.  The  ves- 
sel developed  a si>eed  of  15.40  knots,  which  is  2.40  knots 
over  contract  requirements,  the  greatest  excess  ever  re- 
corded by  a naval  vessel. 

The  official  trial  at  sea  of  the  coast  defensi^  vessel  Mnii- 
f»rea,  which  la>gan  .May  2S,  had  Ix-en  pna  eiled  by  gloomy 
predictions  from  many  quarters  as  to  the  unseaworthiness 
of  the  vessel,  based  uimmi  the  alleged  imperfection  of  her 
Scotch  boilers,  her  liabilitv  to  roll,  and  the  danger  of  the 
concussion  from  the  discharge  of  her  big  guns,  etc.  An 
itctual  trial,  however,  upset  all  the.se  predictions,  and 
showed  the  Munterey  to  to  a trustworthy  seaboat  in  every 
\«rticular.  The  only  accident  of  the  trip  occurred  when 
the  twelve-inch  guns  “ Hig  Hetsy”  and  ‘‘Sister  Alice” 
were  teste«l.  These  guns  are  the  largest  in  the  service,  and 
neither  had  ever  been  firwl  outside  the  proving  grounds 
since  their  completion.  Eardi  takes  a charge  of  JJ5  pounds 
of  powder,  and  fires  an  HJ0-i)ound  shell.  “Hig  Betsy” 
had  stood  the  test  sjitisfactorily;  but.  while  the  gunners 
wore  loading  “Sister  .\lice,”  the  large  shell  became 
“gummed”  ni  the  breech,  the  chamlmr  not  having  la'en 
made  perfectly  clean  after  the  preliminary  shot  with  a re- 
duced charge.  It  was  while  extricating  the  shell,  that  the 
machinist  Payne  lost  two  fingers.  The  test  of  these  guns, 
on  .May  30,  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  time  on  which  a 1‘2- 
inch  gun  was  ever  fired  on  an  American  naval  vessel. 

The  first  test  ever  miule  in  the  United  Suites  of  domes- 
tic-made rolled  nickel-steel  armor  plate  with  curved  sur- 
faces, took  place  at  the  Indian  Head  proving  ground,  near 
\Vashingtou.  I).  ('.,  .May  1,  and  wius  higlily  successful. 
I’lates  hitherto  tested  had  been  cither  forged  or  without 
curvature.  The  jilate  tested  was  made  by  the  Carnegie 
deel  company.  It  wius  eight  inches  thick,  a sample  of  the 
armor  intended  for  the  turrets  of  the  Xew  York-,  the  Mon- 
frrry.  and  the  barbettes  of  the  Olympia.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  as  a result  of  the  test  was  that  rolled  armor,  which 
'^been  bent  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  is  equal  in  bal- 
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listic  resistance  to  forged  plates  after  they  are  similarly 
bent,  and  that  the  operation  of  bending  does  not  tend  U« 
the  deterioration  of  armor  plates. 

A stirring  scene  was  enacted  at  noon  on  April  25,  when 
the  American  flag,  saluted  by  21  guns  from  the  monitor 
Minninnomah,  which  lay  a mile  off  shore,  was  raised  for 
the  first  time  on  the  flagstaff  erected  between  the  two  lights 
at  the  Highlands  of  Navesinkon  the  New  Jersey  coast.  It 
is  intended  that  it  shall  float  perpetually  there,  ttdling  of 
peace  and  liberty  to  those  going  and  returning.  The  first 
nag  raised  was  the  original  one  carried  by  Captain  Paai 
Jones,  of  the  Bonhotnme  Richard,  in  the  historic  fight  be- 
tween that  vessel  and  the  British  frigate  Strapis  off  the 
English  coast  September  3, 1779.  The  flag  was  shot  awav 
during  the  action;  but  was  resmied  by  Lieutenant  Janies 
B.  Stafford,  who  nailed  it  to  another  mast.  This  officer 
afterwards  became  the  owner  of  the  flag;  and  it  was  his 
descendant,  Mrs.  II.  K.  P.  Stafford,  who  raised  it  at  the 
recent  ceremony. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Various  Strikes. — Quite  a long  series  of  labor  con- 
flicts, some  of  which  have  been  attended  with  bloodslied. 
have  to  be  recorded  this  quarter.  On  June  8,  a battle  took 
place  at  lioineo.  111.,  between  strikers  and  employes  on 
the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  in  which  eight  strikers  wen’ 
killed  and  many  seriously  wounded.  About  100  negroes 
working  on  the  canal  had  refused  to  join  the  strikers  st 
the  stone  Quarries  in  Lemont  and  Romeo,  who  were  ant- 
ious  to  mate  the  strike  general  all  along  that  section.  On 
.Tune  9,  it  apjiears  that  two  squads  of  strikers,  one  from 
Lemont,  the  other  from  Romeo;  were  to  meet  at  the  latter 
jilace  to  discuss  the  situation.  The  negroes  on  the  canal 
had  been  armed,  and  fired  upon  the  strikers  with  tlie  fat,sl 
results  above  mentioned.  The  sheriffs  of  Cook  and  Will 
counties  appealed  to  Governor  Altgeld  for  troops;  and  the 
2d  regiment  with  various  companies  of  the  national  gnanl 
of  Illinois  were  sent  to  the  disturbed  district.  Quiet  wajs 
pronijitly  restored:  and  by  June  13  the  withdrawal  of  the 
2d  regiment  was  ordered.  Several  coinpaniesof  thenational 
guard,  however,  remained  for  a time  on  duty,  although  no 
further  trouble  was  feared. 

The  convict  labor  troubles  in  Tennessee,  which  were  the 
.source  of  great  an.xiety  last  year,  and  which  seem  to  l>e  a 
}>erpetual  menace  to  tranquillity  owing  to  the  hostility  of 
the  free  miners  to  the  competition  resulting  from  the  em- 
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ployment  of  convict  labor,  were  revived  on  April  19  last. 
The  branch  prison  at  Tracy  City  was  attacked  near  mid- 
night by  a number  of  armed  miners  variously  estimated  at 
from  40  to  100.  The  guards  had  been  forewarned;  and 
the  miners  were  easily  repulsed,  several  of  their  number 
being  wounded.  One  of  the  guards  was  fatally  shot. 
The  no.xt  day  troops  were  sent  from  Njishville;  and  the 
following  day  most  of  the  convicts  were  set  at  work  again, 
and  quiet  was  once  more  restored. 

Another  labor  struggle  involving  the  calling  out  of  the 
state  militia,  but  fortunately  unaccompanied  with  any  seri- 
ous outbreak,  occurred  iiiTonawanda,  near  Iluffalo,  N.Y., 
in  the  middle  of  June.  It  had  its  origin  in  a difference 
between  the  lumber  shovers  and  the  lumbermen,  the  former 
wishing  to  deal  directly  with  the  latter  instead  of  being 
paid  by  stevedores,  who  unloaded  vessels  by  contract  with 
the  luml)ermen.  Other  issues  became  involved  as  the  lock- 
out of  the  shovers  continued,  and  excitement  ran  high, 
which  the  imnoi'tation  of  Poles  from  Buffalo  and  Hun- 
garians from  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  to  bike  the  place  of  the 
loi-ked  out  men,  only  served  to  aggravate.  On  .June  Hi, 
many  of  the  Poles  were  imluced  to  join  the  strike  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  being  paid  as  much  as  they 
could  get  in  Buffalo.  The  same  day  an  apjieal  was  maiie 
for  troops  by  the  sheriff  of  Niagara  county;  and  the  ^fJth 
separate  comjiany  of  Tonawanda  and  the  4’.id  separate  com- 
pany of  Niagara  Falls  were  ordered  to  the  scene,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Welch  of  the  doth  regiment  of  Buf- 
falo; and  snbseiinent  reinforcements  were  sent  in  the  shape 
of  the  first  batbilion  and  companies  A,  B,  I),  and  H of 
the  fi.oth  regiment.  'J'he  presence  of  the  troojis  serve<i  to 
keep  order;  and  on  June  the  trouble  was  practically 
ended  by  the  lumber  shovers’  union  agreeing  to  a proposi- 
tion made  by  J^resident  Robinson  of  the  lumbermen’s  as.so- 
ciation,  whereby  the  shovers  were  to  be  taken  back,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  given  work  at  card  rates  as  published  by 
the  lumbermen’s  association,  on  condition  that  they  should 
withdi-aw  from  the  union  and  agree  not  to  join  any  other 
labor  organization. 

On  April  8,  a strike  occurred  at  Tojieka,  Kan.,  involv- 
ing about  1,100  machinists,  boilermakers,  and  blacksmiths 
in  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  railroad,  who  hail 
demanded,  among  other  things,  an  increase  of  twenty-five 
cents  in  their  daily  pay. 

A short-lived  strike,  wdiich  threatened  to  have  serious 
consequences  to  the  progress  of  work  on  the  World’s 
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I’air  buildinp.  occurred  unioiig  tlic  4,O00  workmen  tlicre 
April  10.  However,  onlv  one  (lay's  work  of  eight  hours  was 
lost.  The  men  had  (piit  work  to  secure  increased  pay  and 
to  fomjrel  the  discharge  of  non-union  men.  A coni- 
proini.sc*  was  reached  in  the  concession  of  increased  wages 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  objection  against  non-union 
men. 

Fully  (i.tKio  miners  in  the  Cherokee  coal  field.  Kansas, 
struck  .May  lit.  The  new  mining  law  of  the  state  fixes  the 
rate  of  wages  at  a certain  figure  |)cr  ton  after  screening; 
the  men  demanded  the  same  iimount  Ix-fore  screening. 

An  enormous  strike,  involving  about  92.(HK»  men.  and 
affecting  every  important  coal  mine  in  Ohio,  began  May  1, 
the  men  demanding  a .o-cent  advance  for  pick  mining 
and  a corresponding  increase  for  other  work. 

The  great  clothing  cutters’ strike  in  New  York,  which 
began  in  .March,  was  settled  toward  the  end  of  April  as 
the  result  of  a .series  of  conferences  between  the  officers  of 
the  uniteil  garment  workers  and  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers’  association.  'I'he  latter  agreed  to  take  back  the 
locked  out  cutters;  and  the  cutters  relinquished  their  de- 
mand for  the  insertion  in  their  contract  of  a clause  pro- 
viding that  the  manufacturers  should  employ  none  but 
federation  cutters. 

The  Homestead  liidietnieiits. — On  .Inne  3,  at 

Pittsburg.  I’enn..  the  indictments  for  murder,  riot,  and 
conspiracy,  against  .Mr.  11.  Frick  and  other  officials  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  company,  arising  out  of  the  famous 
strike  of  .luly,  1809.  were  i| Hashed  in  court.  This  action 
was  taken  by  the  distriiO  attorney  as  the  result  of  a letter 
from  the  couii.sel  for  the  ]>ro.secution  saying  that: 

*■  After  r«*|M*atei1  hikI  full  eXHiiiinHtion  of  all  the  evi(leiu*e  l>earin^r 
U]H)n  the  wv  are  fully  satis!ie<l  that  no  just  cause  existed  for 

the  nndiif)t(  of  an  imlictmeiit  for  murder  or  any  other  criminal  offense 
af^ainst  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Therefore, 
out  of  a M*ns<»  of  justice,  uejoin  iu  a retju**st  that  no  further  procee<l 

Ik*  had. ” 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  strikers  arrested  and  await- 
ing trial  have  been  relea.sed  on  their  own  recognizances; 
and  the  eoun.sel  for  both  sides  have  agreed  to  allow  the 
indietinents  against  them  for  riot,  eonspiraev.  treason, 
and  murder,  to  go  over  to  the  Sei)tember  term  of  court  for 
final  disposition,  when  it  is  thought  that  the  district 
attorney  will  be  ordered  to  take  no  further  j)r<K'eedings 
in  the  j)ro.seeiition  until  fiirllier  orders  of  the  court, 
which  will  practically  end  the  famous  ciuscs. 
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SOUTHERN  PROGRESS. 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  iHsiied  March  17  hv 
(iovernor  P.  W.  McKinney,  of  Virginia,  to  the  chief  mag- 
istrates of  all  the  Southern  states,  in  which  they  were  re- 
quested to  meet  in  Richmond,  Va.,  “ to  consider  such  ques- 
tions as  may  tend  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  liappiness  ’’ 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  and  in  particular  to  devise 
ineasnres  for  stimulating  immigration  thither,  a conven- 
tion of  Southern  governors  was  held  in  the  senate  cham- 
herof  the  old  state  capitol  at  Richmond  .\pril  12  and  i;i. 
Governor  Fishback  of  Arkansas  presided.  The  con- 
vention voted  to  issue  50,000  copies  of  an  advertisement  of 
the  South's  mineral,  agricultural,  and  physical  advantages 
tor  circulation  at  the  World’s  Fair,  each  state  contributing 
n chapter  of  not  more  than  6,000  words.  In  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe,  the  gov- 
ernors give  “ a cordial  and  pressing  invitation  to  home- 
seekers,  farmers,  mechanics,  miners,  and  workmen  to  come 
and  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  South;”  capitalists,  too, 
are  invited  to  examine  the  resources  of  the  Southern  states, 
to  aid  the  South  in  its  development,  and  to  share  in  its 
jirosperity. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

It  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Cleveland  (0.)  Homo*o- 
jiathic  Hospital  College  to  have  made  the  first  application  of 
theuniversity  extension  system  to  medical  teatdiing.  Under 
its  auspices  the  first  course  of  medicai  lectures  ever  given 
on  the  university  extension  plan  was  inaugurated  May  2'.), 
in  the  Arlington  street  church  of  the  New  Church  Society. 
The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  enable  the  jieojde  to  become 
lietter  acquainted  with  the  scientific  facts  that  pertain  to 
their  own  existence — to  diffuse  a common  knowledge  of 
much  that  has  heretofore  been  the  exclusive  proiierty  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  list  of  topics  embraces  a 
very  wide  range,  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical  in 
character,  and  aims  at  a better  equipment  for  assisting 
nature  in  her  functions  of  normal  development,  warding 
iiff  disease,  and  attaining  the  highest  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  jierfection.  The  services  of  the  lecturers  have 
lieen  gratuitously  rendered;  and  no  limitations  are  placed 
on  membership,  save  that  of  meeting  the  actual  ex|H‘uses 
incurred.  The  venture,  unique  in  the  history  of  uni- 
versity extension,  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 
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TRUSTS  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  much  of  the  speculation  on 
the  exchange  has  dealt  with  a new  class  of  stocks  known 
as  “industrials.'’  consisting  of  the  so-called  “trust” 
stocks.  Of  these  trusts,  the  following,  with  their  respect- 
ive amounts  of  capital,  are  the  most  important:  sugar. 

cotton  oil,  ♦30,000,000;  w'hiskey,  ♦35,0(X»,- 
tobacco,  ♦2!).000,000;  general  electric,  W4, 000,000; 
conlage,  ♦"<!.’), OWI.OOO;  lead.  ♦.‘10,000,0(K1;  linseed  oil. 

♦ 18,000,000;  rubljer,  ♦2(j,000,tM)0;  starch,  ♦8.000,000. 
The  combined  capital  stock  of  these  ten  trusts  amounts  to 
♦308,0(K),000. 

The  present  hnancial  upheaval  has  proved  disastrous  < 
to  several  of  these  combinations;  but  their  failure  has 
l)cen  due  to  violation  of  business  prudence  and  to  speculative 
excesses,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  is  collapse  on  the 
Krst  spread  of  doubt.  The  whiskey  trust  tried  to  buy  up 
all  the  whiskey  in  sight  in  anticipation  of  increased 
federal  taxes.  The  taxes  did  not  come,  and  the  heavy  stock 
has  almost  swamped  the  trust.  The  cordage  trust,  which 
had  suffered  from  an  unfavorable  speculation  in  hemp, 
destroyed  public  confidence  by  attempting  to  put  upon  the 
market  a new  issue  of  preferred  obligations  in  order  to 
provide  money  against  certain  emergencies;  and  its  stock, 
which,  two  years  ago,  had  sold  for  about  ♦l.Sfi  a share,  ran 
down  as  low  as  ♦L^  a share.  The  strain  was  unbearable, 
and  the  National  Cordage  company  went  into  the  hands  of 
a receiver. 

In  April,  the  Standard  Oil  company  seenred  control  of 
its  chief  existing  rival,  the  Manhattan  Oil  company.  The 
Standard  company  had  “cornered”  the  market  by  paying 
advanced  juices,  so  that  the  Manhattan  is  said  to  have 
lost  millions  on  its  .January  contracts  to  supply  oil.  The 
jiroperty  transferred  is  valued  at  ♦1.5,000,000. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

The  Case  of  Carlyle  W.  Harris  . — Due  record  lias 
been  made  in  this  juiblication,  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Carlyle  W.  Harris  of  New  York  City,  who  was 
sentenced  to  death  a second  time  on  March  ‘il  last,  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife.  Efforts  to  save  him  contiuueil 
with  increased  energy,  and  nearly  ,50,000  persons,  includ- 
ing many  of  high  standing,  jietitioned  the  governor  for 
the  exorcise  of  his  clemency.  After  full  hearing  of  the 
case  and  consideration  of  the  jaititions,  also  of  further 
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evidence  taken  by  acoinraissioner  at  his  instance.  Governor 
Flower  declined  to  interfere;  and  on  the  8th  day  of  May, 
Harris  suffered  death  by  electricity  in  the  state  prison  iit 
Sing  Sing. 

From  the  same  prison  where  Harris  met  his  fate,  two 
murderers  a few  days  before  effected  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  escapes  on  record  in  this  country — the  more  so 
!is  they  were  occupying  the  “ death  house  ” in  charge  of 
the  “death  watch,”  and  awaiting  e.'cecution.  Thomas 
Pallister  and  F'rederick  W.  Roehl,  convicted  murderers, 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  April,  blinded  their  guards  by 
throwing  some  fine  powder  into  their  eyes,  obtained  their 
keys  and  locked  them  up,  and  escaped  from  the  prison 
without  creating  an  alarm,  the  imprisoned  guards  them- 
selves strangely  making  no  outcry.  The  warden  of  the 
prison  was  dismissed,  and  a reward  of  1250  was  offered  for 
the  recovery  of  the  prisoners,  dead  or  alive.  On  the  10th 
of  May,  the  dead  body  of  Roehl  was  picked  up  in  the 
Hudson  river  near  Croton  point  by  a fisherman;  and  on 
the  16th,  near  the  same  spot,  the  body  of  Pallister  was 
found.  Each  had  died  apparently  by  a pistol  wound  in 
the  head;  but  the  incidents  leading  to  tlieir  death  still 
remain  a mystery. 

Lynchings. — An  unusual  number  of  e-vecutions  by 
the  summary  process  of  Judge  Lynch,  occurred  in  various 
]iarts  of  the  country  during  the  quarter.  Among  them 
were  the  cases  of  John  Peterson,  a negro,  at  Denmark, 
S.  C.,  April  24,  who  was  hanged  and  shot  although  the 
woman  he  was  charged  with  assaulting  declared  positively 
that  he  was  not  the  man;  of  a negro  similarly  charged  at 
Lanes,  S.  C.,  May  6;  of  three  negroes  accused  of  murder 
at  Bearden,  Ala.,  May  8;  of  John  F’arley,  white,  at  Bed- 
ford Ind.,  May  15,  for  murder;  of  Wm.  Sullivan,  white. 
May  25,  for  murder  at  Corunna,  Mich.,  with  many 
barbarities;  and  of  Samuel  Bush,  negro,  accused  of 
attacking  two  white  women,  at  Decatur,  111.,  June  3,  by 
a small  party  in  broad  daylight  and  almo.st  without 
resistance  or  protest.  The  attempted  lynching  of  a negro 
named  Henderson,  suspected  of  assault  upon  a woman  and 
child  about  May  15,  was  defeated  by  the  officers;  and  it 
was  subsequently  proved  that  he  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
assault,  far  distant  from  the  scene. 

At  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  June  11.  a summary  attempt  of 
a different  sort  was  made  to  e.xecute  fancied  justice  upon 
an  enemy.  A band  of  thirty  armed  men  was  led  into  the 
town  by  one  “Babe”  Hawkins,  who  was  intent  upon  kill- 
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iiig  an  ex-sheriff  named  McDougall  for  some  connection 
with  the  lynching  of  his  brother,  Charles  Hawkins,  a year 
before,  for  shooting  the  city  marshal.  A desperate  mel«- 
followed,  in  which  many  citizens  and  Hawkins’  wife  took 
part.  McDougall  and  another  ex-sheriff  were  badly  hurt. 
Hawkins  was  arrested  and  threatened  with  h’nching  by  a 
large  mob,  but  was  finally  bound  over  to  trial,  and  heade<i 
liis  gang  out  of  town. 

The  Borden  Trial. — The  principal  facta  have  been 
recited  in  this  magazine,  of  the  case  of  Miss  Lizzie  Borden 
of  Fall  River,  Slass.,  accused  of  the  murder  of  her 
father  and  stepmother  in  that  place  August  4,  1892.  The 
case  presented  remarkable  difficulties,  and  its  trial  in  June 
last  was  observed  with  eager  interest  throughout  the 
country.  A iurv  was  obtained  with  unusual  promptness 
and  ease,  and  the  examination  of  witnesses  was  attende<l 
with  few  unnecessary  delays.  Some  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  East  were  engaged  m the  case,  including  ex-Gover- 
nor  Robinson  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  retained  by  the  de- 
fense; and  the  case  was  conducted  throughout  with  marke<l 
skill  and  ability.  The  district  attorney  was  confrontol 
with  the  task  of  proving  that  Miss  Borden,  a young  woman 
previously  of  unblemished  reputation  and  a member 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  had  hacked  and  battered  her  ste]>- 
motherto  death  with  a hatchet  at  midday,  because  of  some 
dislike  for  her;  that  she  cleansed  herself  thoroughly  of 
blood  spots,  changed  her  dress,  and  talked  innocently  witli 
the  servant  girl  while  she  was  ironing;  then  talked  am! 
laughed  with  ner  father  as  he  came  in,  whom  she  presently 
murdered  similarly  in  hope  of  securing  his  property, 
amounting  to  $200,000  or  $300,000;  ana  again  washed, 
changed  her  clothing,  and  called  down  the  servant  within 
twenty  minutes  after  she  had  been  seen  gaily  chatting  with 
her  father.  The  prosecution  did  all  that  men  could  do, 
apparently,  to  prove  this  astounding  theory  of  their  case; 
but  they  could  not  do  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  or  the 
country.  Lizzie  Borden  was  acquitted,  and  the  verdict 
was  generally  approved  by  the  press  and  public  that  had 
closely  watched  the  proceedings  from  day  to  day. 

Tne  Anarchists  Pardoned. — Another  case  present- 
ing some  difficulties  was  summarily  settled  in  Illinois  by 
one  man.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May,  1886,  sev- 
eral companies  of  police,  entering  the  Haymarket  square. 
Chicago,  to  disjierse  a supposedly  dangerous  meeting  then 
being  addressed  by  leiiding  Anarchists,  were  met  by  a large 
bomb,  which  exploded  in  their  ranks,  killing  seven  and 
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wounding  sixty-five  policemen.  Eight  Anarchists  were 
arrested  and  tried  for  the  murder.  Spies,  Fischer,  Par- 
sons, and  Engel  were  convicted,  and  were  hanged  in  the 
county  jail  November  11,  18S7.  Lingg  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  but  killed  himself  in  the  prison  by  exploding 
dynamite  in  his  mouth.  Fielden  and  Schwab  were  sim- 
ilarly condemned,  but  their  sentences  were  commuted  by 
(lovemor  Oglesby  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Neebe  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  only.  Friends  and  sympathiz- 
ers have  since  lost  no  opportunity  to  create  a public  opinion 
favorable  to  the  release  of  the  imprisoned,  and  to  beseech 
the  governor  for  their  pardon.  On  June  26,  1893,  Gover- 
nor Altgeld  granted  an  unconditional  pardon  to  Fielden, 
Schwab,  and  Neebe,  accompanying  it  with  an  elaborate 
statement  of  his  reasons.  In  the  town  of  Naperville  the 
governor  was  hanged  in  effigy. 

DISASTERS. 

The  Ford’s  Theater  Horror. — The  overwhelming 
calamity  of  the  three  months  we  chronicle  occurred  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  9.  The  old  brick  building  for- 
merly occupied  as  Ford’s  theater,  in  which  President  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated  April  14,  1865,  had  been  purchased 
by  the  government,  and  was  filled  by  a large  force  of  clerks 
and  other  employes  in  the  service  of  the  war  department. 
It  was  believed  by  manyr  to  be  insecure,  but  congress  had 
l)een  appealed  to  in  vain  for  adequate  appropriations  for 
its  repair.  Excavations  were  being  made  in  early  J une  for  a 
new  building  to  adjoin  it;  but  protective  measures  were 
adopted,  and  business  in  the  venerable  structure  was  pro- 
ceeaing  as  usual,  when  suddenly  it  collapsed  and  fell  in 
ruins.  Twenty-two  jiersons  were  instantly  killed,  and 
nearly  fifty  seriously  injured.  On  the  12th  a coroner’s 
inq^uest  be^an  its  work  amid  a general  demand  for  a close 
and  searching  investigation.  The  proceedings  were  at 
times  violently  interrupted;  and  Colonel  Ainsworth,  chief 
official  of  the  building,  was  once  in  danger  of  his  life. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  found  him,  the  superintendent 
and  engineers  who  supervised  repairs,  and  the  contractor 
who  made  them,  guilty  of  criminal  negligence,  and  they 
were  arrested  and  held  to  answer. 

Other  Disasters. — On  April  1,  the  explosion  of  a 
lamp  in  the  hands  of  a miner  near  Shamokin,  Penn.,  cost 
ten  men  their  lives  by  the  burning  out  of  the  Neilson  shaft. 

On  April  3d  a mysterious  fire,  helped,  as  usual,  by  a 
convenient  elevator  shaft,  destroyed  the  seven-story  tobacco 
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factory  of  W.  Puke,  Sons  & Co.,  on  2d  avenue,  New 

York  City.  The  loss  was  reported  as  about  ♦300,000. 

On  April  4,  news  reached  San  Francisco  that  the  steel 
four-masted  ship  Kin^  James,  laden  with  coal  from  New- 
castle, Eng.,  to  that  city,  had  been  burned  at  sea  400  miles 
from  her  destination.  The  entire  crew  took  to  the  boats, 
only  two  of  which  reached  port.  The  captain’s  boat  had 
capsized  in  a heavy  sea,  losing  provisions  and  oars,  and  six 
men  afterwards  succumbed  to  hunger  and  thirst.  The 
rest  were  saved,  including  Captain  Drummond,  but  in  a 
most  pitiable  condition. 

On  April  4,  the  business  portion  of  Carrolton,  Ga.,  was 
eaten  out  by  an  incendiary  fire,  with  a loss  of  ♦21,000. 

On  May  21,  the  city  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  experienced  a 
destructive  fire  under  a southwest  gale,  which  in  a few 
hours  reduced  300  buildings  to  ashes,  including  the  Or- 
phans’ home.  About  ♦1,500,000  was  lost,  and  1,000  per- 
sons were  thrown  temporarily  out  of  employment. 

On  June  3,  in  a heavy  rain  and  wind  storm,  a fire  broke 
out  in  the  business  region  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  during  which 
a brick  wall  fell  upion  seven  firemen,  instantly  killing  five 
of  them. 

The  greatest  blaze  of  the  quarter,  however,  broke  out 
at  Fargo,  N.  D..  on  the  afternoon  of  June  7,  during  a stiff 
gale,  and  soon  threatened  the  whole  city.  Aid  was  prompt- 
ly sent  from  Grand  Forks,  but  to  little  purpose,  as  the  fire 
fiend  continued  his  ravages  for  many  hours,  and  until 
more  than  ♦3,000,000  worth  of  property  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  3,000  people  rendered  homeless.  About  one- 
half  the  city  was  burned,  including  a new  Methodist 
church  and  all  the  banks  save  one. 

Forest  fires  along  the  Mesaba  iron  range  in  Minnesota 
during  the  third  w eek  in  June,  burned  out  a number  of 
villages  and  mining  camps;  loss  nearly  11,500,000. 

On  .May  14,  ten  miners  were  dashed  to  pieces  at  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  mine,  Houghton,  Mich.,  oy  the  fall  of 
a cage  over  3,000  feet  down  a shaft. 

On  May  7.  a Big  Four  express  train  lost  control,  and  ran 
into  Lafayette.  Ind.,  at  tremendous  speed,  wrecking  the 
train  and  hilling  ten  persons.  On  May  30,  six  were  killed 
by  the  derailing  of  a circus  train  near  Vail,  Penn.  On 
June  20,  an  excursion  train  was  wrecked  in  the  Parkville 
tunnel,  near  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  killing  eight  men.  A cor- 
oner’s jury  censured  severely  the  Long  Island  railroail 
company. 

The  cyclones  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  of 
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the  quarter  have  been  peculiarly  disastrous.  Northern 
Iowa  was  visited  by  a tornado  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
11,  which  wrecked  Akron  and  did  much  damage  at  West- 
field  and  elsewhere  in  the  Sioux  valley.  In  southern  Kan- 
sas three  towns  were  laid  in  ruins  the  same  day.  At  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  the  most  terrific  hailstorm  known  for  years 
broke  skylights  and  windows  and  did  much  other  mischief. 
Robinsonville,  La.,  was  swept  by  a hurricane  the  same 
afternoon,  several  being  killed.  The  ruins  of  the  place 
took  fire,  and  but  two  buildings  were  left.  Before  daylight 
the  next  morning  (April  12)  southern  Ohio  and  central 
Indiana  were  sh^en  by  wind  storms;  and  Cincinnati  re- 
sided two  shocks  of  earthquake,  neither  doing  harm.  At 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  a mill  was  wrecked  and  an  employe  killed; 
at  Greencastle  a building  of  the  De  Pauw  University  lost 
a roof;  and  at  Montezuma  a hotel  was  wrecked.  Heavy 
rains  caused  serious  wash-outs  on  the  railroads  in  southern 
Indiana. 

The  town  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  was  visited  by  a tornado 
on  the  evening  of  April  12,  and  the  business  section  badly 
damaged.  The  total  loss  was  over  $100,000.  At  Rea, 
-Mich.,  a woman  was  killed  and  her  husband  fatally  hurt 
in  the  nearly  total  demolition  of  the  place;  at  Clarksville 
another  woman  lost  her  life;  and  at  Royal  Oak,  near  De- 
troit, ten  persons  were  burned  with  the  ruins  of  their 
homes,  ana  others  injured. 

Great  rain  and  windstorms  were  reported  the  same  day 
from  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  other  northwestern  states. 

cloud-burst  occirrred  at  Centralia,  111.,  flooding  the 
town  and  destroying  much  property.  At  ('oudray.  Mo., 
five  citizens  were  killed  and  about  twenty  hurt. 

On  April  20,  a peculiar  fatality  occurred  at  the  water- 
works crib  in  Lake  Michigan,  off  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by 
which,  during  a terrible  wind  storm,  fourteen  laborers 
perished.  They  were  engaged  in  excavating  a new  tunnel, 
and  were  unable  to  escape  from  the  crib  before  it  was 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  waves. 

The  same  day,  disastrous  tornadoes  passed  over  Missis- 
sippi and  Arkansas.  In  the  former  state,  forty  persons 
were  reported  killed  and  at  least  200  injured. 

During  the  night  of  April  20,  two  tornadoes,  a terrible 
hail  storm,  and  a water-spout  combined  their  energies 
to  desolate  a portion  of  Oklahoma.  One  hundred  lost 
lives  were  reported,  and  500  injured.  At  Norman,  twenty 
miles  from  Oklahoma  City,  thirty-one  were  killed,  and  the 
town  was  destroyed.  Qnthat  day  northern  Indiana,  with 

ToL  3.— SO. 
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parts  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  were  also  severely  visited. 

Three  days  afterward,  the  town  of  Cisco,  Tex.,  was 
totally  wiped  out  by  a cyclone,  with  large  loss  of  life,  limb, 
and  property. 

In  May,  great  floods  in  the  streams  caused  immense 
damage  in  northern  Idaho  and  western  Washington. 
Along  the  waters  of  northeastern  Ohio  and  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  fourteen  lives  were  lost  and  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  property  destroyed  by  floods.  In  thecit) 
of  Erie  alone,  $1,000,000  damage  was  done. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  NAVAL  REVIEW. 


This  impressive  pag^nt  took  place  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York  April  27.  The  hour  set  for  the  beginning  of 
the  review  was  10.30  a.  m.,  but  unfavorable  weather  and 
other  causes  compelled  a postponement  till  1 i>.  m.  The 
gathering  of  warships  was  the  largest  ever  seen.  Ten  na- 
tions were  represented,  and  the  officers  and  crews  num- 
bered more  than  10,000  men.  The  vessels,  as  they  arrived 
at  our  shores,  had  rendezvoused  at  Hampton  Hoads,  where 
about  a week  was  spent  enlivened  by  a review,  a reception 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  a round  of  social  gaieties.  The 
place  of  rendezvous  was  happily  selected,  as  Hampton 
Roads  is  replete  with  memories  of  the  Civil  War  and  u 
famous  as  the  place  where  the  Monitor,  the  first  of  mod- 
em ironclads,  was  introduced. 

On  the  day  of  the  review,  the  vessels  took  up  jwsition 
in  the  North  river  at  New  York  in  the  following  order, 
determined  according  to  precedence  in  the  rank  of  their 
officers:  In  the  advance,  all  abreast,  the  tliree  caravels, 

I’inta,  Santa  Maria,  Nina;  then  in  two  columns  the  war- 
ships of  the  several  nations  thus: 


PoKT  Column. 

CNITEP  STATES. 
KE.Ut-ADMIKAL  OnEKAnDl,  COM- 
MANDEK-IN-CHIEK. 

No.  In  Col. 

1.  Philadtlphiti  {&sig). 

2.  Neiairk  (flag). 

8.  Atlanta. 

4.  San  Praiicisca. 

5.  Banrroft. 

6.  Bennington. 

7.  Baltimore. 

8.  Chicago  (flag). 


Stauboakd  Column. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

VICK-AU.MIUAL  Silt  JOHN  HOFKIS*, 
CUM  M A N DEIt- 1 N-CH  lEF. 

No.  in  Col. 

1.  Blake  (flag). 

2.  Australia. 

3.  Magicienne. 

4.  Tartar. 

RUSSIA. 

VICE-AD.MIIIAL  K07.NAKOFF,  COW 
.MANl)En-IN-CllIEF. 

5.  Dimitri  Domkol  (flag). 

6.  General  Admiral. 

7.  Bgnda. 
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Port  CoLcmf. 

9.  Torktowji. 

10.  Charlaton. 

11.  Vaniviut. 

12.  Conco-rd. 

ARGENTINA. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  HOWARD. 

13.  NewM  de  Jvlio. 

HOLLAND. 

CAPTAIN  ARRIEN8. 

14.  Van  Speyk. 

GERMANY. 

CAPTAIN  BUCH8EL. 

1.7.  Kaiterin  Augutia. 

16.  Suadler. 

LNITED  STATES. 

IT.  MiauUmomah. 


Starboard  Column. 

FRANCE. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  DR  LIBRAN,  COM 
MANDKR-IN-CBIBF. 

8.  Jean  Bart  (flag). 

9.  AreVnue. 

10.  Buuard. 

ITALY. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  MAONAOin,  COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

11.  JStna  (flag). 

12.  Oiovannt  Baiuan. 

SPAIN. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  GOMEZ  T LONO, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

13.  Infanta  Itabel  (flag). 

14.  Beina  Begente. 

15.  Bueva  Eepalta. 

BRAZIL. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  DE  NORONHA,  COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

16.  Aquidaban  (flag), 
n.  Tiradeniet. 

18.  BepvbUca. 


The  president  of  the  United  States,  Grover  Cleveland, 
on  board  the  Dolphin,  began  the  review  promptly  at  1 
o’clock,  his  vessel  steaming  from  the  rear  to  the  forward 
end  of  the  double  line,  between  the  warships.  The  Dolphin 
was  followed  by  the  George  8.  Blake  bearing  the  corps 
diplomatique,  the  Monmouth  bearing  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  supreme  court,  and  the  General 
Meigs  bearing  the  duke  of  Veragna.  Each  warship  fired 
the  presidential  salute,  21  guns,  as  the  Dolphin  steamed 
past.  All  the  ships  were  gaily  decorated  with  a diversity 
of  flags,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  at  the  masthead  of 
each,  and  the  national  flags  of  the  several  ships  at  the 
stern.  At  night  there  was  a gala  ball  in  the  Madison 
Square  garden,  in  which  8,000  persons  took  part;  siraul- 
taneonsly  the  warships  in  the  river  were  illuminated  with 
lanterns  and  lights  of  every  description;  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the  fleet,  escorted  by 
troops  of  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  \v  detachments  of  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
naval  reserve,  paraded  the  streets  of  the  city,  about  10,000 
men  being  in  line. 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


The  annual  reportof  President  Higinbotham,  addressed 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, gives  tbis  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
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fair,  including  receipts  and  disbursementa  to  March  31: 


RECSITTB. 

Capital  itook 15,568.780  » 

City  of  Cbloa«o 5.000,000  00 

Souvenir  coins  057.588  00 

Debenture  bonds 4.0M.600  00 

Interest Sa073  00 

Special  souvenir  coin  fund 1,110,000  00 

Qate  receipts 834,868  01 

Miscellaneous 87.081  10 

Liabilities 895.501  76 

Deposits  In  escrow 73,807  U 


Total $17,498,488  10 

KXPSSDrrcBis. 

Constructlun  expenses $14,411A00  74 

(leneral  expenses ^907.810  74 


Total $16,708.8»  48 


Assets  on  band $ 788.006  08 


The  fair  was  formally  <^ned  May  1.  The  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  surrounded  by 
the  members  of  the  cabinet,  by  high  officials  of  the  sev- 
eral states  and  distinguished  representatives  of  foreign 
nations,  and  in  presence  of  an  enormous  concourse  of 
American  citizens,  having  taken  seats  on  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  administration  building  amid  enthusiastic 
cheering,  an  orchestra  of  600  musicians  led  by  Theo- 
dore Thomas  played  the  Columbian  March,  composed 
for  the  occasion  bv  Prof.  John  K.  Paine.  Then  the 
“blind  preacher,”  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Milbum,  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  senate,  led  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form by  his  adopted  daughter,  made  the  opening  prayer: 

■'All  giorj-  be  to  Thee,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,”  he  praved,  ‘‘thxt 
Thou  ha-st  moved  the  hearts  of  all  kindreds,  tongues,  peoples,  and 
nations  to  keep  a feast  of  tabernacles  in  this  place  in  commemoration 
of  that  most  momentous  of  all  voyages,  by  which  Columbus  lifted 
the  veil  that  hid  the  new  world  from  the  old  and  opened  the  gatewaj 
of  the  future  for  mankind.  ...  To  Thee  we  dedicate  these 
trophies  of  the  past,  achievements  of  the  present,  and  prophecies  of 
the  future.  . . . Send  Thy  blessing  upon  this  Tny  city,  itself 

one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  whose  site  within  the  memoiy  of 
living  men  was  a pasture  for  wild  beasts,  the  lair  of  the  wolf,  and 
the  nest  of  the  rattle.snake,  but  which  now  sits  enthroned  as  one  of  tbr 
capitals  of  the  earth,  and  throws  wide  oMn  its  gates  of  hospitable 
welcome  to  the  people  of  all  languages  and  climes.” 

The  prayer  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  a poem,  Th 
Prophecy,  written  by  William  A.  Croffut, 

" . . . When  through  the  dark 

The  Santa  Maria  lea]>ed  before  the  gale, 

And  angry  billows  tossed  the  caravels 
As  to  destruction,  Gomez  Rasoon  earner 
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VTilh  Ciptain  I’inzon,  tlirough  the  frenzied  seau, 

-Ind  to  the  admiral  braiijfht  a parehment  scroll — ” 

(The  petition  of  the  crews  that  he  should 
Order  the  vessels  to  tuni  bark  to  Spain.) 

“‘(iomez  Ra.scon,  peace!’ 

Exclaimed  the  admiral;  ‘ thou  hast  said  enough. 

Xow,  prithee,  leave  me;  I would  be  alone!  ’ ” 

And  as  the  admiral  mused  and  paced  the  deck,  he  had 
a vision  of  the  victorious  endiiifr  of  his  tiitest.  He  .saw 
••iiivadinj'jdenty  dispossess  old  poverty;”  lie  saw  “an  em- 
jure  under  Freedom’s  sway,  proudly  arise  to  show  tlie  world 
the  way;”  in  short,  ho  saw  the  great  republic  of  the  West 
as  it  is  and  yet  is  to  be. 

“The  picture  came,  and  paled,  and  pa.ssed  away. 

And  then  he  said  to  Pinzon  in  the  fvloom: 

‘Xow,  Martin,  to  thy  waitinf^  helm  again: 

Haste  to  the  Pinta;  westward  keep  her  prow; 

For  I have  had  a vi.sion  full  of  light. 

Keep  her  prow  westward  in  the  sunset’s  wake 
From  this  hour  hence,  and  let  no  man  look  back.’  ’’ 

The  orchestra  having  rendered  the  overture  of  Riemi, 
Hirt'ctor-deneral  Davis  made  an  address,  in  which  he  re- 
counttsl  the  labors  of  the  committees  and  individuals  who. 
feiieroiisly  supported  by  the  government  and  people  of  the 
I'nited  States,  and  encouraged  by  the  active  svmpatliy  and 
co-operation  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  hail  brought  to 
realization  the  great  project.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  fair 

"May  inaugurate  a new  era  of  moral  and  material  progress;  that 
tin- association  of  the  nations  here  may  secure  not  only  wanner  and 
sttniiger  friendshijw,  but  lasting  ]H‘ace  throughout  the  world.” 

When  President  Cleveland  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  to  make  his  address,  perforce  lie  stood  mute  for 
several  iiionients  till  the  cheering  had  ceased. 

"lam  here,”  he  said,  “ to  join  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  congratu- 
lations which  befit  this  oci'a.sioii.  Surroiindi'd  by  the  stiiiiendous  re- 
sults of  American  enterpris«‘  and  activity,  and  in  view  of  the  niagnifi- 
rent  evidences  of  American  skill  and  intelligence,  we  neeil  not  fear 
tlial  these  congratulations  will  lie  exaggeraleil.  We  stand  to-day  in 
the  presence  of  the  oldest  nations  of  the  worlil,  and  point  to  the  great 
arliievenients  we  here  exhibit,  asking  no  allowance  on  the  score  of 
youth.  . . . We  have  built  these  splendid  inlifiecs,  but  we  have 
also  built  the  magnificent  fabric  of  a popular  government  whose 
KHuid  proportions  are  .seen  Ihrtuiglioul  the  world.  . . . .As  by  a 

y>uch  the  machinery  that  gives  life  ti>  this  va,st  eX|«isition  is  now  set 
in  motion,  so  at  the  same  instant  liu  our  liojies  and  aspirations  awaken 
forces  which  in  all  time  to  eome  sliail  intluence  the  welfare,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  freedom  of  mankind.” 

I’reiiideut  Clevelund  then  touched  the  golden  electrical 
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key.  and  so  called  into  action  the  tnacliinerv.  The  mnlii- 
tinle  again  burst  into  cheers;  flags  of  all  nations  fluttereil 
from  a thousand  flagstaffs;  the  warslii))  standing 

out  in  the  lake,  flre(i  a national  salute.  The  fair  was  oj>en. 

There  }’et.  however,  remained  much  work  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  comjdeting  some  of  the  buildings  and  in- 
stalling exhibits,  before  the  exposition  could  appear  in  all 
its  glory. 

'I’he  woman’s  building  was  dedicated  in  tbe  afternoon. 
When  the  committee  aiijiointed  to  direct  the  ceremonies  of 
the  occasion  appeared  on  the  jdatform  in  the  main  liall  of 
the  building,  the  orchestra  commenced  to  play  the  grand 
march  composed  hy  .lean  Ingeborg  von  Hronsjtrt.  1'lien 
followe<l  ))rayerby  !•’ ranees  Ellieottof  London,  Eng.  Mrs. 
I’otter  Palmer,  president  of  the  board  of  lady  manager.', 
then  addressed  the  large  audience.  8he  spoke  of  the  dis- 
atlvantages  under  which  women  have  to  tight  the  battle  of 
life. 

“ The  theory  which  exist.s  that  the  siiheroof  woman  is  her  home, 
that  it  is  unteminine,  even  monstrous,  for  her  to  wish  to  take  a /ilate 
l>esi<ie  or  to  comiH-te  with  men  in  the  various  lucrative  itidu.stries. 
tells  heavily  against  her.  for  manufacturers  and  ptrslucers  take  ail- 
vantage  of  it  to  tlis]>arage  her  work  and  obtain  her  services  fora 
nominal  price,  thus  profiting  largely  hy  the  ntsressities  and  helples 
ness  of  tlieir  victims.” 

Of  the  reatliness  with  which  the  invitation  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  lady  managers  in  making  the  woinitn’s  ex- 
hibit at  the  fair  sncccssful  was  responded  to  by  women  in 
foreign  lands,  .Mrs.  I’almer  said  that  it  snrjtassed  exj>ecta- 
tion.  The  empress  of  liussia  and  the  f|ueen  of  Italy  liati 
sent  large  collections  of  the  work  of  j)ca,siint  women 
through  organizations  which  exist  under  their  jiatronage 
for  selling  their  handiwork.  The  committee  of  Helgian 
ladies  had  comjiiled  stiitistics  concerning  the  industries 
and  condition  of  women.  The  queen  of  England  had 
sent  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  her  own  hands.  The 
queen  of  Siam  had  sent  a special  delegate,  who  was  in- 
structed to  learn  what  industrial  and  educational  advan- 
tages are  open  to  women  in  this  country,  so  that  Siam 
might  adoi)t  such  measures  as  would  elevate  the  condition 
of  Siame.se  women.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  duches,s 
of  Veragua  (Spain),  countess  di  Bntzza  (Italy),  Mrs.  Hcd- 
ford  Fenwick  (England),  duchess  of  Aberdeen  (Irelaml 
and  Scotland),  and  Prince.ss  Schachoffsky  (Hu.ssia). 

'I'he  transportation  builditig,  one  of  the  most  chanicter- 
islic  departments  of  the  World’s  Fair,  was  in  complete 
readiness  on  the  opening  day.  Here  are  displayed  all  the 
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instrumentalities  of  travel  and  transportation  b^land  and 
sea  that  have  been  employed  within  historic  times,  from 
the  primitive  ox-cart  and  the  Indian  dug-out  to  the  great 
compound  locomotive  with  its  train  of  palace  cars,  and 
the  moilern  “ ocean  greyhound  ” — in  miniature.  There  is 
a model,  complete  in  every  particular,  of  the  warship  Vii;- 
turia  of  the  British  navy,  which  was  recently  lost  off  the 
coast  of  Syria;  alongside  of  this  modern  naval  monster  is  a 
model  of  the  caravel  Santa  Maria.  Hardly  less  striking  is 
the  contrast  between  the  models  of  ocean  steamships  of  fifty 
years  ago  and  those  of  to-day.  The  display  of  locomotives 
is  highly  impressive.  Here  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
first  locomotive  engine  ever  constructed,  Stephenson’s 
Rochet;  and  hard  by  is  the  compound  Columbia,  the  latest 
triumph  of  locomotive  building.  The  moving  sidewalk 
is  not  among  the  “ exhibits,”  but  is  one  of  the  regular 
means  of  locomotion  within  the  fair  grounds.  It  carries 
jiassengers  out  to  the  steamboats  at  the  end  of  a long  pier 
lu  the  lake.  This  sidewalk  is  a long  oval  in  shape  and 
after  travelling  on  this  about  half  way  to  the  'pier  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  passengers  step  from  it  to  an- 
other similar  sidewalk  travelling  at  six  miles  an  hour. 
While  being  carried,  the  passenger,  of  course,  can  make 
greater  speed  to  the  end  of  the  route  by  employing  his 
own  natural  power  of  locomotion. 

World’s  Congress  of  Women. — This  assembly  met 
in  the  Memorial  Art  Institute  of  the  World’s  Fair  ^fay 
to  21.  About  3,000  women  were  present,  representing 
nearly  every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe.  Simultane- 
ously another  great  meeting  of  women  was  held  in  the 
Woman’s  building;  and  during  the  congress  there  were 
special  gatherings  of  women  for  the  discussion  of  various 
questions  of  reform.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  read  the  first 

Ein  the  general  congress,  on  “The  Civil  and  Social 
itlon  of  Women.”  In  the  discussion  which  followed. 
Louise  Thomas,  of  the  Women’s  Centenary  association, 
Dr.  Emily  H.  Stowe,  of  the  Women’s  Enfranchisement 
association  of  Canada,  and  Dr.  Jennie  Lozier,  president 
of  Sorosis,  took  a prominent  part.  On  “ foreign  woman’s 
day,”  the  third  day  of  the  congress,  women  from  Spain. 
Greece,  France,  Russia,  Peru.  Switzerlanil,  Bohemia,  and 
other  countries,  made  addresses  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages, eight  halls  in  the  Memorial  Art  Institute  being 
occupied  % the  audiences  and  the  assemblies  for  various 
purposes.  “ The  Condition  of  Women  Abroad  ” was  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  one  of  the  minor  congresses  on 
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the  third  day.  In  tlie  evening  four  prominent  actrc.^^sos. 
Mine.  Modje.ska.  (Jeorgia  C'ayvan,  Julia  Marlowe,  and 
Clara  Morris,  talked  about  their  profession.  The  meeting 
of  the  National  Coluinbian  Household  Economic  ass<M-ia- 
tion  was  well  attended.  It  ojK*ned  with  an  addres-s  by 
Helen  E.  Starrct,  after  which  a report  was  read  on  the 
work  of  the  Columbian  association  of  housekeepers.  Jane 
.\dams  discussed  the  subject  of  “Domestic  Service  and 
the  Family  Claim.”  The  program  for  evening  sessions 
for  one  day,  Mav  19,  contained  the  following  long  list  of 
pa|>ers:  in  the  hall  of  Washington,  “ The  Kindergarten 

System  and  the  Public  Schools.”  bv  Sarah  B.  Cooper; 
••  Popular  Inculcation  of  Economy,*’  by  Sarah  L.  Ober- 
holtzer.  In  the  hall  of  Columbus,  “ Woman  as  a>i  E.\- 
plorer,"  by  Mrs.  M.  French-Sheldon.  In  hall  No.  (». 
“Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,”  by  Mrs.  F.  P.  Crandon;  “ National  Free  Baptist 
Woman’s  Mi.ssionary  Society.”  by  Frances  Stewart  Mosher: 
“ Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Eyangelical  Associa- 
tion,” by  Mrs.  E.  Krecker;  “ International  Order  of  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons,”  by  Mrs.  .Mary  Lowe  Dickinson: 
“ Needlework  Ouild  of  America,”  by  Mrs.  John  Wood 
Stewart.  In  hall  No.  J.  “A  Woman’s  Religion,”  by  Mrs. 
R.  11.  Dayis;  “Religion  of  the  'rwentieth  Century.”  by 
Mrs.  .John  C.  Leonartl.  In  hall  No.  4,  “Scientific  Study 
for 'I’emperance  M'ork,”by  .Mi-s.  .\.  1).  Dayidsou;  “ Woman 
as  a Lawgiver, ” by  .Mrs.  .Mary  .1.  .\ldrich.  In  hall  No. 
24.  “The  International  Idea,”  addresses  by  Kirstine 
F’reilerik.sen,  Isidiel  Bogelot,  Calirrhoe  Parren,  and  .May 
M'rightSewall.  In  hall  No.  20,  “Women's  Trades  Unions,' 
by  Mary  E.  Kenney;  “ Trailes  I’nions:  the  Old  Ideal  and 
the  New,”  by  Florence  Kelley;  “ Womens  Trades  Unions. 
Their  Limitations.”  by  Susan  B.  Anthony.  The  sjime 
eyening,  in  a meeting  of  collegiate  aliimme,  speeches  were 
made  on  “Endowment  of  Colleges,”  *•  The  Wage  Que.s- 
tion,”  " Development  of  Children,’’  etc.  On  the  last  dav 
of  the  congress.  .Sunday,  May  21,  a sermon  was  preachetl 
in  the  hall  of  Washington,  by  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw.  The  closing  performance  was  a concert  in  the 
evening,  in  which  women's  musimd  compositions  were 
rendered  by  women.  striking  feature  oi  this  perform- 
ance was  a concerto  arranged  for  tifteen  harps  by  Mine. 
Chatterton. 

Koyal  Visitors. — In  accordance  with  the  formal 
invitation  of  congre.ss,  the  duke  of  Veragua  and  the 
members  of  his  family  who  accompanied  him  to  America, 
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miiTU'lv  his  wife,  (hichess  of  Venigua.  tlicir  son  Don 
Cris  to))al  I'olon  (le  Aguilera,  their  daughter  Dofla  Maria 
.ilel  I’ilar,  tlie  duke’s  brother,  marquis  du  Harbolis,  and 
the  .Marquis'  son,  Don  Pedro  Colon  y liertodano,  became, 
on  their  arrival  at  New  York  April  1.5,  guests  of  the 
I’nited  States;  and  Commander  Francis  W.  Dickins, 
r.  8.  X.,  was  detailed  as  their  escort  during  their  stay  in 
this  country.  M'hen  the  steamship  A>«.'  York,  bearing 
the  ducal  party,  reached  the  miarantiue  station  in  New 
York  harbor.  Commander  Dickins  greeted  the  party  in 
khalf  of  the  j)resident  of  the  United  States,  and 
assured  them  of  a most  hearty  welcome.  The  freedom 
of  the  citv  of  Xew  York  was  conferred  upon  the 
duke.  Puhlic  receptions  followed,  which  were  at- 
tended by  thousands  of  notable  persons  not  only  of  New 
York  but  of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  duke  visited  Washington,  D.  April  ‘i'i,  to  pay  his 
rvs|)ects  to  the  chief  magistrate.  The  social  entertainment 
of  the  ducal  party  there  was  most  cordial  and  graceful. 
.U  the  naval  review  in  Xew  York,  April  27,  the  duke 
with  his  family  were  on  board  the  (leneral  MeU/s,  one 
of  the  four  reviewing  vessels.  On  arriving  at  Chicago 
-\pril  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  jiresented  to  the 
duke,  and  his  party  was  entertained  as  the  city’s  guests. 
.\t  the  opening  of  the  great  exposition.  May  1,  the  duke 
was  a notable  member  of  the  group  around  the  jiresident 
of  the  United  States  when  the  chief  magistrate  pres.sed  the 
electric  key  and  set  the  machinery  of  the  fair  in  motion. 
He  stayed  in  Chicago  for  some  weeks  after  the  opening,  to 
admire  the  wonders  of  the  fair.  Then,  on  his  return 
journey  to  the  seaboard  he  visiteil  sundry  places  of 
interest.  At  Columbus.  O.,  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
citv  named  after  his  great  ancestor.  On  June  12  the 
duke  addressed  to  the  United  .States  secretary  of  state  a 
letter  e.xpressing  the  gratitude  of  himself  and  his  family 
for  the  honor  done  him  by  the  government  and  the  jieople, 
ami  for  the  cordial  hospitality  with  which  they  tnul  every- 
where Ijeen  received,  lie  sailed  from  Xew  York  on  his 
homeward  voyage  July  1. 

Veii.xoca.  Don  C'iustohki,  Coi.on  i>e  Toi.kim)  dk  i..v  C'eud.v  y 
'i.AXTE,  Duke  ok,  M.vmjcis  ok  .J.am.vk  a hikI  Ao.miuai.  and  Aoei.an- 
TAOo  Mayor  of  tbe  Lvdieb,  wa.-*  Ixirii  in  .Madrid  in  1837,  and  is  tbo 
thirtevntb  in  dins’t  descent  fniin  Clirislopber  Coluinbus.  lie  receivisl 
a letral  education  in  tbe  ITniversity  of  Madrid,  entensl  jsditical  life  as 
a bilieral.  wu,s  elected  to  the  cortes  to  n'present  .Xrevallo  in  1871.  and 
«as  a meinlKW  of  tbe  iminicipal  i-ouncil  of  .Ma<lrid  for  a short  time  in 
1874.  In  1876  be  was  again  elected  to  tbe  cortes,  and  in  1878  wa.s 
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iiiiulti  n senator,  cnntiniiiiifr  liis  iiftiliatinns  with  the  Liberals.  He  also 
at  different  times  was  minister  of  the  interior,  vice-president  of  the 
senaU*,  ami  Mval  commissioner  of  affricnlture.  In  1881  he  was  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  American  congress  at  Madrid;  and  in 
was  chief  of  the  Spanish  World's  Fair  conimis.sion.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  largely  identifiisl  with  the  ngricultnraland  cattle-breeding 
inten>sts  of  Spain ;’und  though  averse  to  pnhlicity,  has  shown  keen 
n-ganl  for  the  promotion  of  his  country’s  industries.  He  also  has  a 
wide  local  reputation  as  a breeder  of  the  most  ferocious  bulls  ever 

seen  in  a Spanish  bull- 
fighting arena 

Another  distin- 
guished royal  visitor 
wliose  personality  at- 
tracted even  greater 
attention  tlnin  was  ac- 
corded tlic  duke  of 
Vemgua,  and  whose 
inipressioti  ntade  up- 
on tlie  American  pub- 
lic is  a pleasant  mem- 
ory, was  the  Princes.< 
Kulalie,  infanta  of 
Sjmin,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  as 
tlic  special  represen- 
hitive  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposi tion  of 
the  queen  regent  of 
Spain.  She  arrived 
in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  on  board  tlie 
steamship  ]{eina 
ncKE  or  vEiiAocA.  ^taria  CVis/iwrt.wliich 

rUOM  A COPY'RIGIIT  PIlOTtI  BV  MORENO.  NEW  YOIIK.  WH8  C?SCOrtC(l  bV  tll6 

frigate  Infiinta  Isnhrl.  M'ith  her  was  her  husband,  Don 
Antonio,  also  the  marchioness  de  Areo-Hermosa,  the  duke 
of  Tammanes,  and  some  otlicers  of  her  liousehold.  They 
landed  at  Jersey  City  .May  18,  and,  escorted  by  Commander 
llavis,  of  tlie  United  States  navy,  immediately  boanle<l  a 
train  for  AVashington,  1).  C.  The  infanta  and  her  husband 
paid  a visit  to  President  (Jeveland  May  20,  and  -Airs. 
Cleveland  in  turn  called  on  the  infanta  at  her  hotel.  On 
Alay  2'2  a state  banquet  was  given  at  the  White  House  in 
honor  of  the  princess.  After  sjKMuling  a week  at  the 
national  capital,  the  royal  party  came  to  New  Y"ork  ami 
were  lodged  at  the  hotel  Savoy.  There  the  princess  wa< 
welcomed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  next  day  the 
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party  took  an  excursion  up  the  llmisou  river,  and  visited 
the  three  Columbian  caravels.  In  the  evening  they  were 
present  at  the  grand  ball  given  in  tlie  concert  hall  of  the 
Madison  Square  garden.  Each  succeeding  day  of  the 
infantii's  stay  in  New  York  witnessed  excursions, 
receptions,  etc.,  contrived  in  honor  of  tlie  guests.  'I’lie 
party  left  New  York  for  Chicago  June  5.  and  were 
received  there  with  great  entliusiasrn  tlie  following  day. 
Oil  June  7 Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago  gave  a lireakfast 
and  reception  to  the  royal  party,  which  was  followed 
during  the  succeeding  days  of  the  infanta’s  visit  in  the 
city  by  receptions  at  the  houses  of  prominent  citizens. 
The  princess  made  daily  visits  to  the  World’s  Fair.  Slie 
left  Chicago  for  New  York  June  14;  and,  en 
visited  Niagara  Falls.  On  June  24  the  infanta  and  her 
party  sailed  for  Havre  on  board  the  steamship  !.(t  Tinir<iini’. 

Eci.ai.ie,  infanta  of  Spain,  was  ixim  in  .Madrid  Kebriiarv  12, 
ISW.  third  daughter  of  yiiet'n  Lsalielln  II.  of  Spain  (who  was 
dethroned  in  1868),  si.ster  of  King  .Alfonso  XII..  dwea.sed,  and  aunt 
of  the  prteient  king  of  Spain,  .Alfonso  .XIII.  She  was  iiiarrie<l 
Marrh  6.  1886,  to  Prince  .Antonio  de  Uourlajii  Orlcans,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Montpensier. 

The  Caravels  and  the  Yikiii^  Ship.— 'I’he  Saulu 
Marin,  yina,  and  Pi/ita,  representing  tlie  vcs.sels  of  Co- 
lumbus on  his  first  western  voyage,  reached  Ilamptou 
Hoads  April  21  from  Havana,  to  take  part  in  the  great 
naval  review  in  New  York  harbor.  They  were  in  tow  of 
three  Spanish  warships,  Reina  Regente,  yuern  Expaihi,  ami 
hifanta  habel.  The  little  vessels  were  rigged  in  the  style 
of  the  15th  century.  The  hull  of  the  Sonin  Morin  is  not 
altogether  of  new  construction,  being  the  body  of  an  ohl 
.Mediterranean  coasting  vessel.  On  her  narrow  stern  is  an 
oil  painting  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Infant  .lesus.  The 
1‘intu  has.  in  place  of  this  oil  painting,  the  arms  of  .Vra- 
goti  and  Castile,  carved.  The  Sinn,  smallest  of  the  cara- 
vels, has  a very  large  and  high  sterncastle  rising  above  a 
high  quarterdeck.  Theother  two  vessels  are  square  rigged, 
but  the  yinn  is  felucca  rigged,  having  a tall,  heavy  fore- 
mast, a shorter  mainmiLst,  and  a still  shorter  mizzenmast, 
ami  on  each  mast  a single  long  boom  carried  at  right  iingles 
at  the  top.  The  Santa  Mario  is  75  feet  long,  and  has  a 
displactement  of  200  tons;  the  Rinta  and  yina  have  each 
a displacement  of  100  tons.  The  Rinta  is  t;5  feet  long,  2J 
feet  beam;  the  yina  is  50  feet  long,  beam  18  feet.  Each 
carries  iron  cannon  modelled  after  the  guns  carried  by 
Columbus’  fleet. 
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The  ciiravels  arrived  in  New  York  harbor  April  24.  In 
the  Columbian  naval  review,  they  took  nosition  at  the  head 
of  the  double  line  of  warships.  After  the  review  the  cara- 
vels remained  for  a time  in  New  York  harbor,  and  then 
were  towed  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  en  route 
to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago. 

The  Vik  inif  ship,  representing  the  (,'ukitfab-Find,  which 
brought  Lief  Kricson  to  the  shores  of  the  western  conti- 
nent .500  years  before  the  coining  of  Christopher  Columbus.. 

arrived  at  New  York 
from  Norway  June 
IT,  having  made  the 
voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic under  her  own 
sail,  and  propelled  by 
her  own  rowers,  under 
command  of  Capt 
Magnus  Andersen.  In 
New  York  the  captain 
and  crew  were  received 
with  manifestations  of 
popular  enthusiasm. 
The  inland  voyage  to 
Chicago  was  com- 
menced ,1  line  20,  when 
the  Vikiiiff  liftetl  an- 
chor, and  was  nro- 
j>elled  up  the  Hudson 
river,  e«  route  to  Lake 
Erie  via  the  Erie  ca- 
nal. 

Sunday  Opening. 

— The  act  of  congress 
pRiscE.«»  EI  I.AL1E.  by  wliicli  a grant  of 

*2. .500,000  in  the  shape  of  souvenir  half-dollars  was  made 
to  the  directors  of  the  World’s  Fair,  contained  a pro- 
vision that  the  gates  should  be  closed  to  the  public  on 
Sundays.  The  local  directory  from  the  first  maintained 
that  tlie  provision  was  of  no  clTect,  and  that  only  the  staU' 
of  Illinois  had  the  right  to  legislate  concerning  the  use  of 
the  juiblic  parks  of  Chicago.  .\t  a meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors .May  12,  a rc.solution  was  almost  unanimously  adopted 
ordering  that  after  .May  21  the  gates  should  be  opened 
every  day.  ami  that  on  Sunday  the  price  of  admission 
should  be  2.5  cent.s.  That  order  left  the  exhibition  proper 
closed  to  the  imblic;  but  it  opened  the  grounds,  including 
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the  Midway  Plaisancc  with  its  niultitudiiioii.s  attractions; 
and  citizens  of  Chicago  and  visitors  were  made  free  to 
wander  about  the  great  buildings  and  admire  tlieir  archi- 
tectural beauties.  This  resolution  was  afterward  recon- 
sidered; and  May  16  it  was  decided  to  oj>en  all  the  World’s 
Fair  buildings  as  well  as  the  grounds  every  Sunday,  and  to 
return  to  the  U.  S.  treasury  the  money  obtained  under  the 
iU'tof  congress,  should  the  United  States  demand  it.  The 
wlmission  charge  was  to  be  50  cents,  as  on  other  day.s. 
Wliile  awaiting  the  action  of  the  national  comini.ssion  upon 
this  resolution,  the  local  directors  postponed  till  Sunday 
May  28  the  carrying  of  it  into  effect.  On  May  23  the  na- 
tional committee  approved  the  resolution. 

In  the  meantime,  nearly  every  religious  gathering 
held  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and 
many  even  in  foreign  parts,  protested  strongly  against 
Sunday  opening;  and  President  Cleveland  was  implored  to 
interfere  with  all  the  power  of  tlie  government  in  the 
interest  of  the  “ American  Sabbath.”  But  the  fair  was 
opened  Sunday  May  28.  The  exhibition  buildings  were 
thronged  with  sight-seers,  but  the  machinery  was  motion- 
less. Fifteen  of  the  state  buildings  were  closed,  as  was 
also  the  British  building.  While  the  question  of  Sunday 
o[)ening  w'as  still  uudecideil,  Charles  W.  Clingman,  as  a 
stockholder  in  the  exposition  company,  had  sought  to  jiro- 
eiirefrom  the  Illinois  courts  an  injunction  restraining  the 
directors  from  closing  the  gi’ounds  or  buildings  on  Sun- 
days. .ludge  Stein  issued  a temporary  injunction  May  2!). 
In  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  held  at  Chicago,  District  .Vt- 
torney  Milclirist,  May  31.  sued  foran  injunction  to  restrain 
the  directors  from  opening  the  fair  on  Sundays.  The  in- 
junction was  granted  .June  8;  but  counsel  for  the  directors 
'•arried  the  case  up  to  the  court  of  appeals,  where  a unani- 
mous decision  was  rendered  June  17.  that  the  local  direc- 
tory had  full  control  of  the  fair.  Chief  .Justice  Fuller 
delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court.  .Judges  Bunn  and 
Allen  concurring.  This  practically  settled  the  matter  so 
far  as  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case  were  concerned;  for  an 
apjieal  to  the  supreme  court,  the  only  court  of  further 
resort,  could  not  W heard  until  this  fall. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

Michigan. — At  the  recent  session  of  the  Michigan  leg- 
islature a measure  was  passed  granting  municipal  suffrage 
to  women.  Step  by  step  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
have  won  their  way  in  the  Peninsular  state.  Two  years 
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iipo,  the  women  of  Detroit  secured  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
scliool  elections,  a right  which  they  put  into  exercise  this 
spring  in  defeating  every  member  of  the  old  board  of  edu- 
cation who  had  stowl  for  re-election,  and  entirely  ch.anging 
the  political  complexion  of  that  body.  There  are  now  two 
women  inspectors  on  the  board. 

For  years  the  women  of  the  state  have  tried  to  secure  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  them  the  right  to  voteiit 
all  state  elections,  but  they  have  heretofore  failed.  The 
bill  to  submit  such  a constitutional  amendment  to  a vote 
of  the  peoj)le,  was  defeated  at  the  recent  session  by  a nar- 
row majority.  However,  through  an  organization  known 
as  the  “•  independent  women  voters”  of  Detroit,  the  agita- 
tion was  reiiewed  at  Lansing  for  the  granting  of  municipal 
siitfrage  to  female  citizens;  and  a measure  to  this  effect  was 
passed.  Its  main  provision  is  as  follows; 

“ In  all  school,  village,  ami  city  elections  hereafter  held  in  this 
slate,  women  who  are  able  to  read  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
•Michigan,  printed  in  the  F.nglish  language,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
fur  all  school,  village,  and  city  othcers,  and  on  all  questions  pertain 
ing  to  ,sch<x)l,  village,  or  city  regulations,  on  the  same  terras  and  con- 
ditions prescrilxsl  by  law  for  male  citizens.  Uefore  any  woman  shall 
Is*  regi.stered  as  a voter,  the  board  of  registration  shall  require  her  to 
read,  and  she  shall  read,  in  the  presence  of  said  board,  at  least  one 
s«*ction  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  the  English  language." 

Another  section  provides  that  a qualified  woman  voter 
shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  and 
bt!  subject  to  all  the  penalties  prescribed  for  voters  atscliool 
and  municipal  elections.  Thus  a woman  in  Michigan  may 
now  not  only  vote  at  the  elections  designated,  but  she  may 
be  elected  to  any  office  voted  for  at  such  elections. 

The  niea.su re  is  bound  to  play  an  important  part  in  tlio 
fntnro  municipal  politi(;s  of  Michigan.  Its  opponents  are 
going  to  test  its  constitutionality  on  the  ground  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  all  elections  in  the  state  is  said  to  bo 
limited  to  males  by  the  constitution,  and  on  the  further 
ground  of  the  educational  qualification  danse  it  contains. 

Kliode  Island. — A deadlock  occurred  about  June  1.  lie- 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  the  legislature  over  the 
election  of  state  officers;  and  Governor  Brown  accordingly 
prorogued  the  legislature  until  January,  1894,  the  result 
lieiiig  that  the  old  state  officers  hold  office  another  year,  the 
recent  election  being  rendered  jiractically  null  and  void.  At 
the  last  state  election,  none  of  the  candidates  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast.  This  threw  the  election  into 
the  legislature, which  proved,  in  joint  session,  to  be  equally 
divided.  After  scrutiny  of  the  list  of  members-elect.  two 
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Republicans  were  cxcliuloil  on  pretext;  and  the  senate  then 
refused  to  meet  with  the  house  in  f(rand  eoinniittee  to  elect 
state  officers,  with  the  result  already  stated. 

South  Carolina. — Much  interest  is  evinced  in  the 
novel  experiment  to  be  tried  by  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  dealing  with  the  liriuor  traffic.  On  .July  1,  the 
Kvans  dispensary  law,  so  called  after  its  author,  SeTiator 
(iarx’  Evans,  of  Aiken,  was  to  go  into  effec-t.  It  was  j)a.ssed 
by  the  last  legislature  as  a substitute  for  a strong  prohibi- 
tion measure  which  had  threatened  party  complications  in 
the  state. 

Under  the  law,  all  sales  of  liquor  are  forbidden  excejit 
at  drug  stores  and  at  state  dispensaries  to  bo  established. 
.\t  the  dispensaries,  no  quantity  le.ss  than  a half-pint  can 
be  .sold,  and  the  liquor  must  not  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 
The  disjien.ser  is  to  be  appointed  by  a state  commission, 
which  is  appointed  by  the  governor.  Every  dispenser  is  to 
be  a total  abstainer,  is  to  receive  a definite  salary  irresj)ee- 
tive  of  the  amount  of  his  sales,  and  must  not  sell  at  an  ad- 
vance of  over  fifty  per  cent  on  the  cost.  No  dispensary  is 
to  Ixi  cstjiblished  in  any  county  seat  unless  it  is  petitioned 
for  by  a majority  of  the  freeholders;  and  then  but  one  dis- 
pensary in  eivch  county  seat.  excei)t  Charleston  (which  may 
have  tcnj  and  Columbia  (which  may  have  three).  The 
constitutionality  of  the  law  is  questioned  by  the  lirpior 
dealers,  and  a test  case  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  courts. 
Even  by  Prohibitionists  the  measure  is  not  considered  final. 
!>ome  consider  it  an  improvement  over  the  license  system; 
but  others  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  measure  sucli  as  this, 
which  makes  the  state  of  Houth  Carolina  the  largest  retail 
liquor  dealer  in  the  world. 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 

On  April  -3,  a novel  question  was  settled  by  a decision  of 
the  United  States  supremo  court — the  question  whether 
a |)erson  extradited  from  one  state  to  another  may  be  tried 
for  any  other  offense  than  the  one  on  which  his  extradi- 
tion was  .secured.  It  was  decided  that  no  such  exemption 
is  providetl  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States.  One  Sidney  Lascelles,  claiming  to  be  a son  of 
I/)rd  Beresford,  had  been  engaged  in  swindling  in  the 
Eastern  states,  and  was  arrested  in  New  York  on  a war- 
rant of  extradition  from  Georgia.  lie  jdcaded  on  trial 
that  he  was  being  tried  for  a different  offense  from  the 
one  named  in  the  warrant  of  extradition,  and  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court.  The  decision  is  important  as  being  the 
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fir.Ht  ojMnion  writU-ii  by  Justice  Jackson,  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  stiprcnie  bench,  ami  also  as  being  the  first  case- 
in which  the  precise  j)oii.t  of  issue  had  been  presented  to 
the  court.  It  also  bears  strongly  against  the  doctrine  of 
stiite  sovereignty.  The  appellant  argued  that  he  had  the 
same  right  to  be  tried  alone  for  the  offense  named  in  the 
warrant  of  e.xtradition  iis  if  he  were  a fugitive  extradite<l 
from  a foreign  nation.  The  decision  of  the  court,  how- 
ever, stated; 

"The  faliiu-y  of  the  arfrunieiit  bus  in  the  a.s.suinption  that  tlie 
stales  of  the  I'nion  oreitpy  toward  each  other,  in  respt“ct  to  fugitives 
from  justice,  the  rvlatioivs  of  foreign  nation.s,  in  the  same  sense  in 
wiiich  the  general  govenimeiit  stands  toward  independent  sovereign 
ties  on  that  subject.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  or  statule> 
of  the  Unitetl  States  in  reference  to  interstate  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  justice,  which  can  Iki  regardeil  as  estaltlishing  any  comp^  be 
twtH*n  the  states  of  the  I’nion,  such  a.s  the  Ashburton  treaty  contains, 
limiting  their  o()eration  to  ]>arlicular  or  designated  offenses.  It  is 
s«'tthsi  by  llie  decisions  of  this  a)iirt,  that,  exi-ent  in  the  ca.se  of  a fugi- 
tive surrendensi  Ity  a foreign  government,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  I’nitecI  States  which  eieuJt>t- 
an  offeniler,  l>rought  l)efore  the  courts  of  a state  tor  an  oiTense  against 
its  laws,  from  trial  and  punishment,  even  though  brought  from  an 
other  state  by  uidawful  violence,  or  by  alm.se  of  legal  process." 

On  Ajtril  2G,  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  1890  in 
■sending  back  on  a warsliip  to  his  native  land  the  body  of 
•lobn  Erics.son,  was  gracefully  supplemented  by  the  unveil- 
ing. in  Battery  jtark,  New  York  City,  of  a bronze  statue 
(»f  the  great  Swedish  engineer  to  whom  we  owe  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Mimilor,  which  turned  the  tide  of  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Civil  War,  and  marked  a new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  naval  con.struction.  The  statue  i.s  about  seven 
feet  tall,  and  stands  on  a jtedesttil  about  eight  feet  high,  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  which  are  relief  panels  represent- 
ing various  inventions  of  the  great  Swede. 

On  May  Jl,  the  body  of  .Jefferson  Davi.s,  the  leader  of 
the  thuifedenicy, after  reposing  for  nearly  four  vears  in  Ixtii- 
isiana,  wa.s  laid  in  its  final  resting  place  in  Holly  wood  cem- 
etery, Biciimond.  Va.  It  was  borne  by  special  train  from 
.New  Orleans,  and  lay  for  a while  in  state  in  the  capital 
building  in  Kichmond,  where  fully  2.'). 000  jwople  passM  in 
to  view  the  bier  on  which  rested  all  that  was  mortiil  of  the 
letider  of  “ the  lo.st  cause.*’ 

The  300tb  anniversjiry  of  the  establishment  of  religions 
freedom  in  Sweden  was  celebrated  on  a scale  of  unusual 
brilliancy  in  .Minneapolis,  .Minn.,  May  22  and  23.  Min- 
neapolis is  the  home  of  thou.stuids  of  Scandinavians;  ami 
the  gathering  was  an  important  incident  in  the  history  of 
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the  race  in  Americii.  .Many  of  the  most  prominent  speak - 
ors,  lay  and  clerical,  among  the  Sweiles  were  ])re.sent.  ’I'lic 
;wtual  anniversary  of  the  event  celebrated  was  .March  '.Jti; 
Irat  it  was  nece.ssjiry  to  postpone  the  ceremonies  to  a later 
ilate.  It  was  on  .March  '.iO.  1593.  that  Prince  Karl,  after- 
ward Charles  l.\..  who  was  occupying  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den in  the  absence  of  his  brother  in  Poland,  issued  the 
deeret!  granting  liberty  of  conscience  and  sjHiech.  The 
tricentennial  exercises  were  held  in  the  exposition  builil- 
ing.  which  was  the  s<-ene  of  the  Kepublican  national  con- 
vention of  lS9'i.  the  structure  having  been  remotlelled. 

Ainjther  st«‘p  calculated  to  rai.se.  tlie  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  been  taken  by  Harvard  Uni- 
ersity.  After  the  ai-ademic  vear  l89.'>-ii(i.  no  one  will 
lie  a<linittc<l  to  the  law  schiH>l  who  has  not  received  the 
degree  of  15.  -V.  (or  an  ei|uivalent  degree)  from  one  of  a 
long  list  of  colleges  selecteil  after  eareful  coiisideratiou  of 
their  course  rt'qniremeuts. 

.\ii  incident  of  more  than  usual  interest  as  bearing  upon 
the  development  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  country, 
and  indicating  the  resources  and  enterprise  of  the  great 
Xorthwestern  states,  has  been  the  completion  of  the  Great 
•Northern  railroad  from  St.  Paul.  .Minu.,to  the  Pacific 
imst.  the  western  terminus  being  on  Puget  sound.  'I’he 
road  Was  Imilt  without  one  cent  of  governmental  aid,  ami 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  .Mr.  .1.  .1.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul; 
and  its  completion  was  celebrated  in  .May  by  the  citizens 
of  that  city  on  a most  elaborate  scale. 

On  May  10,  lH‘tween  Batavia  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  engine  No.  999,  in  charge  of 
engineer  Charles  Hogan,  drawing  the  regular  empire 
state  express  train,  eclip.sed  all  previous  speed  records  for 
locomotive  engines.  'I'he  day  before,  a mile  record  of  35 
■lecoiuls  was  made;  but  this  was  reduced  to  3-*  .seconds  on 
May  10 — a sjveed  of  ll'l^  miles  an  hour,  or  1(15  feet  a 
second.  Engine  No.  999  is  the  largest  locomotive  ever 
hnilt.  and  was  constructcil  lus  a part  of  the  World’s  Fail- 
exhibit  of  the  N’ew  York  CN-utral  road.  There  is  in  the 
national  nuisenin  in  Washington,  an  elei-trical  motor,  de- 
dgneil  by  David  G.  Weems,  of  Baltimore.  .Mil.,  which  is 
i-reilitevl  with  a record  of  !•.*()  miles-an  hour,  made  on  an 
experimental  track. 

On  June  18,  a new  president  of  Elmira  (X.  Y.)  Col- 
lege, the  jiioneer  college  for  girls  in  this  country,  was  aji- 
pointed  in  the  jicnson  of  Uev.  Dr.  Hiifus  S.  Green,  who 
snrceeda  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Van  Xorden. 

VoL  3.— ai. 
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Rev.  Rufcr  S.  Oheen,  I).  !>.,  wa.s  Iwni  in  Sidney,  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  184S.  He  wn.s  ^railuated  at  Hamilton  Collegt>  in 
1S67  and  at  Auburn  TUeolo^cal  Seminary  in  1873,  spending  a part  of 
tlie  interval  teaching  school  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y..  and  in  studv  in 
Uermany.  HU  first  pastorate  wa.s  in  the  Presbyterian  churct  in 
Westfield,  N.  J.,  where  he  remainetl  four  years,  going  thence  to  the 
First  church  in  Morristown,  In  1881-W)  lie  was  pastor  of  the 
I.afayette  street  Presbyterian  church  in  RufTalo,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  succtssled  the  Rev.  Alfred  Yeomans,  D.  lb,  in  the  Cen- 
tral I’resbjrterian  church  in  Orange,  N.  J.  He  received  hU  degree 
from  Hamilton  College  in  ISKl 

At  the  meeting  of  tlie  state  Republican  convention  of 
Ohio  on  June  8,  all  the  old  state  officers  were  iioininated 
again  by  aeclaniation,  including  Governor  McKinley, 
who.se  tariff  policy  was  warmly  indorsed. 

The  lowest  valuation  given  to  the  estttte  of  the  late 
Senator  Stanford,  who  died  June  30,  is  ♦20,000,000;  but 
exjierts  declare  that  it  will  realize  between  ^40,000, 000 
and  ♦50,000,000.  Out  of  this,  real  estate  worth  alwut 
♦ 10,000,000  is  deeded  ah.solutely  to  the  Leland  Stanford, 
.If.,  University,  together  with  ♦2,500,000  in  cash.  The 
rest  of  the  estate  goes  absolutely  to  .Mrs.  Stanford. 

On  May  20.  ex-Secretary  of  the  'rreasury  Foster,  of 
Ohio,  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors; 
liabilities  about  ♦000,000;  aasets  about  the  same.  The  fail- 
ure caused  the  suspension  of  several  other  concerns.  It 
was  only  one  of  the  series  that  has  marked  the  present 
time  of  financial  stringeiicv;  but  it  attrtu'ted  wide  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  national  reputation  of  Mr.  Foster. 

The  marriage,  on  April  IH,  of  Miss  Cornelia  Martin, 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hradley  Martin  of  New 
York  City,  to  the  fourth  earl  of  ('raven,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  society  events  of  the  quarter.  The  bride 
Wius  in  her  17th  year. 

The  building  of  an  electric  railroad  on  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg,  involving  the  material  alteration  of  many 
important  physical  features  of  that  historic  ground  where 
■Vletule  and  Lee  practically  decided  the  issue  between  the 
North  and  South,  has  aroused  earnest  protest,  particularly 
among  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re]iublic. 
against  what  is  regarded  as  a desecration  of  sacretl  sttil.  In 
the  report  on  the  matter,  which  has  just  Ixten  submitUslto 
the  war  department,  it  is  stated  that  ‘‘  the  most  wild  and 

picture.sque  section  of  the  field  ” is  affected 

“The  road  cuts  ruthlessly  through  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  most  desperate  encounters  of  the  battle;  . . . entt 

straight  through  lines  of  battle;  forest  trees  are  levelled, 
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boulders  and  leclges  arc  blasted,  streams  are  bridged,  and 
the  whole  character  of  the  field  is  clianged.”  The  locali- 
ties most  affected  arc  on  the  second  and  third  days'  field. 
The  Memorial  association  has  all  along  opposed  the  rail- 
way; but  the  necessary  privileges  were  bought  from  private 
parties,  and  the  trolley  track  follows  as  closely  aa  possible 
the  line  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  association. 

Prompt  action  to  stop  the  work  is  now  being  urgently 
asked  from  the  government.  Authority  to  take  this  action, 
and  to  assume  entire  control  of  the  battlefield  is  base<l  upon 
an  act  of  the  Pennsvlvania  legislature  passed  in  1889,  and 
is  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  make  of  the  field  a national  park  and  a 
regular  army  post.  A committee  of  the  G.  A.  R.  has  been 
appointed  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  within  the  power 
of  the  order. 

CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  New  Governor-General.— The  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  appointment  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen 
as  successor  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  formerly  Baron  Stanley 
of  Preston,  who  has  held  office  as  governor-general  since 
1888,  was  made  on  May  11. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Campbeli.  Hamilton  Ookdon.  seventh 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  wa.s  born  in  Scotland  August  .8,  1847.  He  is 
the  grandson  of  the  earl  who  was  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  in 
1854.  He  was  graduated  at  University  College.  Oxford,  in  1871,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1870.  He  en- 
tered the  house  of  lords  as  a Conservative;  but  in  1876  began  to  dis- 
sent from  the  policy  of  that  party,  and  by  1880  had  become  recog- 
niied  a.s  a leader  in  the  I.ilieral  party.  In  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  ap- 
pointed him  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  thus  making  him  the  first 
executive  under  his  home  rule  policy.  He  retired  from  the  office,  in 
which  he  had  been  very  popular,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Gladstone 
ministry. 

In  1877  he  married  the  Hon.  Isabel  Maria  Marjorihanks,  daughter 
of  the  first  Baron  Tweedmonth.  Lady  Aberdeen  was  the  organizer 
of  the  Irish  village  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exisisition,  and  jht 
sonally  directed  it*  arrangement  and  the  exhibition  of  tlie  handiwork 
of  Irish  women. 

Dominion  Politics. — No  greater  party  gathering, 
and,  from  a {xilitical  point  of  view,  perhaps  no  more  sig- 
nificant gathering,  was  ever  held  in  Canada  than  the  Lib- 
eral convention  at  Ottawa  .June  20-22.  It  comprised 
about  1,500  delegates,  among  whom  were  the  premiers  of 
every  province  in  the  dominion  except  Quebec,  Manitoba, 
and  British  Columbia,  who  hail  assembled  at  the  call  of 
M.  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  Liberal  leader,  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  tariff  reform,  reciprocity,  and  other  matters 
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of  public  concent,  uptm  wliicli  it  was  considercfl  that  the 
adoption  of  a clearly  defined  policy  by  the  Liberal  party 
would  be  an  element  of  added  strength  in  the  ne.xt  cam- 
paign. Interesting  addresses  were  given  by  proiniiient 
leaders  of  the  party,  including  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  and 
e.x-Premier  .Joly  of  Quebec.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  tlie  On- 
tario premier,  who  had  been  called  to  the  chair,  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  most  radical  tariff  reform,  and  as  great  a 
measure  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  as  couhl  la- 
obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of  Cana- 
dian national  existence.  He  denied  that  the  Liberal  party 
were  prepared  to  accept  “annexation”  and  to  desert  the 
idea  of  a national  future  if  they  could  not  get  better  trade 
relations  otherwise.  M.  Laurier  did  not  commit  himself 
on  the  Manitoba  school  question,  which,  he  said,  was  now 
Miibjudice.  In  the  cour.se  of  his  remarks  on  the  tariff  he 
declared  unequivocally  for  the  principle  of  absolute  free 
trade,  but  for  the  temporary  expediency  of  a tariff  liniitivi 
to  the  necessities  of  revenue  only.  He  declared : 

“The  ideal  fiscal  system  is  the  British  system  of  free  trade.  . . 

I am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  can- 
not admit  at  present  of  that  jsdicy  in  its  entirety;  but  I i>ropose  hi 
you  that  from  this  day  henceforward  it  should  he  the  goal  to  which 
we  aspire.  I propose  to  you,  although  we  cannot  ado]it  the  policy 
itself,  to  adopt  the  principle  which  regulates  it — that  is  to  say,  that 
though  it  may  be  our  misfortune  for  many  years  to  come  to 
hat'e  to  raise  a revenue  liy  customs  duties,  these  dutii-s  should  he 
levieti  only  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. I submit  to  you  that  a duty  should  never  he  levied  for  pro- 
tection's sake,  Imt  levied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  filling  tlie  treasuri’ 
1o  the  limits  re<iuire<l.  liCt  it  be  well  understood,  then,  that  from 
this  moment  we  have  a distinct  issue  with  the  party  in  power.  Their 
ideal  is  protection;  our  ideal  is  free  trade.  Their  immediate  object  is 
protection;  ours  a tariff  for  revenue  and  for  revenue  only.” 

The  formal  prepurution  of  resolutions  was  intrusted  to 
a committee,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention  were  adopted  unanimously,  witb 
the  exception  of  that  on  prohibition.  The  following- 
constituting  the  platform  of  the  Liberal  party — are  the 
resolutions  adopted: 

1.  The  Tariff . — t''e,  the  l.ilM-ral  party  of  Canada,  in  convention 
a.ssembled,  declare  that  the  customs  tariff  of  the  dominion  should  be 
liascsl,  not  as  it  now  is,  upon  the  protective  principle,  but  up«in  the 
requirements  of  the  public  ser^’ice.  1'hat  the  existing  tariff,  founded 
upon  an  unsountl  principle,  and  ttwsl,  a.s  it  has  been,  by  the  govern 
ment  as  a corrupting  agency  wherewith  to  keep  themselves  in  office, 
has  developed  monopolies,  trusts,  and  combinations;  it  has  decreasol 
the  value  of  farm  and  other  landed  jiropertv,  it  has  oppressed  the 
masses  to  the  enrichment  of  a feiv,  it  has  checked  immigration,  it 
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Ii«.s  caUM^I  losK  (if  iMipulatinn,  it  han  itupMUil  commerc*;.  it  liat 
iliM-rimuiated  a^inst  Ureat  Britain;  in  tbeiM*  and  in  many  other  ways 
it  ha.1  occasioned  (Treat  |iablic  and  private  injuiy.  ail  of  which  evils 
mast  continue  to  (rrow  in  intensity  so  lon(r  as  the  pnwent  tariff  sys- 
tem remains  in  force.  That  the  highest  interests  of  Canada  demand 
a removal  of  this  obstacle  to  our  country’s  progress  by  the  adoption 
of  a sound  fiscal  policy,  which,  while  not  doing  an  injustice  to  any 
class,  will  promote  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  and  hasten  the  return 
of  prtwperity  to  our  people.  That  to  that  end  the  tariff  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  needs  of  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  government; 
that  it  should  Im  so  adjusted  as  to  make  free,  or  to  bear  as  lightly  as 
powdl.le  upon,  the  neces- 
sarieMof  life,  and  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  promote 
free  trade  with  the  whole 
world,  more  particularly 
(ireat  Britain  and  the 
I'nited  States.  We  believe 
that  the  results  of  the  pn.- 
tective  system  have  (rnev- 
oasly  disappointed  thous- 
ands of  persons  who  hon- 
estly sup|N.rted  it,  and  that 
thectiuntry,  in  the  light  of 
eiperience,isnow  preparetl 
to  declare  for  a sound  fiscal 
policy.  The  issue  ls*tween 
the  two  political  parties  on 
this  great  question  is  now 
clearly  defined.  The  (tov- 
eminent  themselves  adtnit 
the  failure  of  their  fiscal 
policy,  and  now  profess 
their  willingness  to  make 
some  ch angles,  but  they 
say  that  such  changes  must 
Is*  hosed  only  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection.  We 
denounce  the  principle  of 
protection  a-s  radically  un- 
sound and  unjust  to  the  eahl  or  abeiuikkn. 

luasses  of  the  ]wople,  and  new  uovkhsobsieseiiai.  or  ( asaoa. 

We  declare  our  conviction  that  any  tariff  changes  ba.s(sl  on  that  )>rin- 
ciple  must  fail  to  afford  any  snlwitantial  ndief  from  the  liiirdeus  'luiler 
which  the  csiuntry  labors.  This  issue  we  unhesitatingly  accept,  and 
upon  it  we  await  with  the  fullest  confidence  the  verdict  of  the  elect- 
ors of  Canada. 

2.  Htriprority. — That  haring  regard  to  the  isisitiou  of  Canada 
and  the  Cnited  States  as  adjoining  coutitries  witli  many  mutual  in- 
terests. it  is  desirable  that  there  should  la-  the  uio.st  friendly  relations 
and  broad  and  liberal  intercourse  Iwtween  them;  that  the  interests 
alike  of  the  dominion  and  of  the  etnpire  would  la- materially  ad 
vanced  by  the  establishing  of  such  relations;  that  the  |s;ri(Ml  of  the 
old  recipiNM-ity  treaty  was  one  of  marked  prosperity  to  the  British 
•North  .\tnerican  colonies;  that  the  pretext  under  which  the  govern- 
ment appealed  to  the  country  in  1801  nmis.-cting  negotiations  (or  a 
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ttraly  with  Ihi*  I'nitiil  States  was  misleading  anil  dishnnest  and  in- 
tendeil  to  deceive  the  elw-torate;  that  no  sincere  effort  has  been  made 
by  them  to  obtain  a treaty;  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  manifest 
that  the  present  government,  controlled  as  they  are  by  monopolies 
and  combines,  are  not  desirous  of  securing  such  a treaty;  that  the 
first  step  towards  obtaining  the  end  in  view  is  to  place  a party  in 
power  who  are  sincerely  desimus  of  |)romoting  a treaty  on  terms 
honorable  to  Isith  ciiuntries;  that  a fair  and  liberal  recijirocity  treaty 
would  develop  the  great  natural  resources  of  Canada, w ould  enormously 
increase  the  trade  and  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  would 
tend  to  enmurage  friendly  relations  l)et ween  the  two  jssiples,  would 
remove  munv  causc-s  which  have  in  the  past  provoked  irritation  and 
trouble  to  tLe  governments  of  both  countries,  and  would  promote 
those  kindly  relations  between  the  empire  and  the  re])ublic  which  af- 
ford the  best  guarantee  for  [s-ace  and  prosjterity;  that  the  Liberal 
jiarty  is  pr»‘)>are<i  to  enter  into  negotiutions  with  a view  to  obtaining 
such  a treaty,  including  a well  con.sidered  li.st  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles; and  we  are  satisfied  that  any  treaty  so  arranged  will  receive 
the  assent  of  her  majesty’s  government,  without  whose  approval  no 
treaty  can  l)e  maiie. 

3.  VorrnptioH  in  the  Piililir  Hftrirr. — The  convention  deplores  the 
gmss  corniption  in  the  management  and  ex]>enditure  of  the  public 
moneys  which  for  years  past  has  existed  under  the  rule  of  the  Con- 
si-rvative  party,  and  the  revelations  of  which  by  the  different  parlia- 
mentary committees  of  inquiry  have  bnmght  disgrace  upon  the  fair 
name  of  Canaila.  The  government  which  profited  jsilitically  by  these 
ex)iendituri'S  of  public  moneys  of  which  the  people  have  Ix^n  de- 
frauded, and  which,  nevertheless,  has  never  punished  the  guilty  j>ar- 
ties,  mu.st  Is?  held  responsible  for  the  wpmg-doing.  We  arraign  the 
government  for  retaining  in  office  a minister  of  the  crown  proved  to 
have  accepted  very  large  contributions  of  money  for  election  pur- 
iv)ses  from  thefumis  of  a railway  company,  which,  while  jurying  the 
jKilitical  contributions  to  him,  a member  of  the  government,  with 
one  hand,  was  receiving  government  subsidies  with  the  other.  Tlie 
conduct  of  the  minister  and  the  apjtroval of  his  colleagues  after  the 
jipwif  became  known  to  them,  are  calculated  to  degrade  Canada  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world,  and  deserve  the  severe  condemnation  of 
the  people. 

4.  The  PuHir  Ihht. — We  cannot  but  view  with  alarm  the  iii- 
cn'ase  of  the  public  debt,  and  of  the  controllable  annual  exjsmditun- 
of  the  dominion,  and  the  consesjuent  undue  taxation  of  the  jieople. 
under  the  governments  that  have  l)een  continuously  in  jiower  since 
ISTH,  and  v.e  demand  strict  economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
'’■oveniment  of  the  countiy. 

5.  Trinl  of  Miiiintere  by  Itnyal  Comminnum. — The  convention  re- 
gret that  by  tlie  action  of  ministers  and  their  supjxirters  in  juirlia 
inent,  in  one  ca.se  in  which  serious  charges  were  made  against  a 
minister  of  the  cniwn,  investigation  was  altogether  refuseil;  while  in 
another  case  the  charges  pp'ferred  were  altered  and  then  referred  to 
the  commission  npjM>inted  ufsin  the  advict'of  the  ministry",  contrarv  to 
the  well  settled  practice  of  jiarliament;  and  this  convention  afifimis: 
That  it  is  the  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  the  house  of  commons 
to  inquire  into  all  matters  of  public  exjTenditun",  and  into  all  charges 
of  misconduct  in  office  against  ministers  of  the  crown;  and  the  ref- 
enmee  of  such  matters  to  royal  commis-sions  created  ujxm  the  advice 
of  the  accused,  is  at  variance  with  the  due  responsibility  of  a minis- 
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ter  to  tlio  house  of  eomuion.s,  and  tends  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  liouse  over  the  exeeutive  mvernnient;  and  this  convention  atfirins 
that  the  powers  of  the  peopled  representatives  in  this  regard  should 
on  all  fitting  occa.sions  be  upheld. 

6.  T/ie  Siilr  PuhUe  Lftmln. — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
vention the  sales  of  public  lands  of  the  dominion  should  l»e  to  actual 
■settlers  only,  and  not  to  speculators,  ii|>on  rea.sonable  terms  of  settle- 
ment and  in  such  areas  as  can  be  rea-sonably  occupied  and  cultivated 
by  the  settler. 

7.  77n!  FriiDf/iute  Aet. — Resolved,  that  the  franchise  a<-t  since 
its  introtluctiou  has  cost  the  dominion  treasurv  over  a million  of  dollars, 
liesides  entailing  a heavy  ex[>enditure  to  botli  ])olitical  partiiw;  that 
each  revision  involves  an  additional  ex))enditure  of  a further  (piarter 
of  a million;  that  this  expenditure  has  preventisl  an  annual  revision 
as  originally  intendfsl.  in  the  absence  of  which  young  voters  entitle<i 
to  the  franchise  have  in  numerous  instances  l>een  prevented  from 
exercising  their  natural  rights;  that  it  has  failed  to  secure  uniform- 
ity. which  was  the  |)rincipal  reason  for  its  introduction;  that  its  |>ro- 
visions  are  l(;s.s  lila-ral  than  thos*;  already  existing  in  many  provinces 
of  the  dominion;  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  conveinion  the  act 
should  be  repealed,  and  we  .should  revert  to  the  provincial  franchise. 

8.  Hfdintri/tutioH  of  Sciitti. — That  by  thegerrvmanderacts,  theelec- 
biral  divisions  for  the  return  of  memWrs  to  the  house  of  commons 
have  Iss-n  madi  so  as  to  prevent  a fair  ex[)ression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  country  at  the  general  elections,  and  to  s*^u re  to  the  party  now 
in  power  a strength  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  numtier  of 
electors  supisirting  them  would  warrant.  To  put  an  end  to  this 
abu.se,  to  uiake  the  housi-  of  commons  a fair  ex|s>nent  of  publicopin 
ion  and  to  pres<-rve  the  hispiric  continuity  of  counties,  it  is  desirable 
that  in  the  formation  of  electoral  divisions  county  Ismndaries  should 
lie  preserved,  and  that  in  no  case  parts  of  two  counties  should  lie  ]>ut 
in  one  electoral  division. 

9.  Thf  tieimte. — The  present  constitution  of  the  senate  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  federal  principle  in  our  system  of  government,  and  is 
in  other  lespect-s  defective,  as  it  makes  the  .s«-nale  inde|>endent  of  the 
(iwiple  and  unc-ontrolled  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  anil 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  popular  government. 

10.  I‘ rohibilion . — That  whereas  public  attention  is  at  present 
much  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  admittetlly  great  evils  of 
intemperance,  it  is  desirable  that  the  minds  of  the  ]ss>)de  should  1si 
clearly  ascertainisl  on  the  iiuestion  of  prohibition  by  means  of  a 
dominion  plebiscite. 

11.  Ind/imenu  lit  of  M.  Laitrifr. — That  this  convention  desires  to 
expiess  its  coiitidenco  in  the  leadership  of  lion.  Wilfred  l.aurier  and 
its  admiration  of  his  brilliant  eloc|uence,  his  endearing  |sTsonal  ipinl- 
ities,  and  hi.s  broad  and  statesmanlike  utterances  ufKin  the  public 
(|ue8tioDs  of  the  day. 

The  important  political  movement  of  which  Mr.  Dalton 
McCarthy  is  the  chief  e.xponent,  the  main  features  of 
which  have  beeti  already  outlined  in  this  review  (j).  !(8). 
has  at  last  taken  definite  shape  in  the  formation  of  a third 
party,  although  the  role  which  this  movement  is  to  ])Iay  in 
the  future  politics  of  tlie  dominion  js  yet  a matter  of  mere 
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i-oiijectiirf.  On  April  I'-J.  Mr.  McCarthy  was  tendered  a re- 
ception in  the  auditorium  at 'I’oronto.  A resolution  indors- 
iugthe  stand  he  has  taken  was  passed;  and  the  enthusiasm 
manifested  by  the  large  and  influential  gathering  was 
evidence  of  the  intense  interest  he  has  aroused.  The  puh- 
lished  platform  of  the  party  follows  the  lines  with 
which  onr  readers  are  already  familiar.  It  demands 
:i  reform  of  the  tariff  such  as  will  relieve  the  burdens  of 
over-taxation,  counteract  the  monoiwlistic  tendencies  of 
lombinations  and  trusts,  and  give  preferential  advantages 
toOreat  Britain  and  other  countries  (esjandully  the  United 
.'states)  which  may  he  willing  to  concede  fair  terms  to  Can- 
iulu:  and  calls  for  an  ecjuitable  redistribution  of  constitu- 
encies basi-d  :is  far  as  isKssible  on  e<iuality  of  jvopulation. 
It  contains  in  addition  other  planks  embodying  .Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy’s well  known  views  on  the  (piestions  of  dual  lan- 
guage and  sejmrate  schools. 

The  im|iiiry  into  the  working  of  the  tariff,  which  was 
promised  by  .Mr.  Foster,  the  finance  minister,  as  a basis 
for  the  mciisure  of  revision  to  be  introducerl  at  the  ne.\t 
si’ssion.  hiis  been  begun.  1'he  ))reliminary  program  ur- 
ningwl  by  .Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Howell  includes  the  holding 
of  confereiK-es  with  chamla-rs  of  commerce  in  the  larger 
(ities,  and  afterwards  the  consulting  of  manufacturers  in 
the  smaller  towns. 

The  Ontario  Parliament. — The  o|Kming  of  the 
tliinl  session  of  the  seventh  ])arliament  of  Ontario  on 
.Vpril  4 was  an  occasion  of  iK'culiar  interest.  It  marked 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century  of  repre.senta- 
tive  govemnicnt  for  the  province;  but  a greater  interest 
centered  in  the  fa<-t  that  it  was  the  first  session  in  the  mag- 
nificent new  building  in  the  (lueeii’s  park,  Toronto,  whicli 
is  henceforth  to  Ite  the  home  of  the  provincial  legislature. 
It  was  in  l!<77  that  the  fpiestion  of  erecting  a Tiew  struc- 
Inre  to  replace  tin*  old  one  on  Front  street,  in  which  the 
sessions  had  l)cen  held  for  24  years,  was  first  raised;  and 
in  ISWi  the  first  grant  of  ♦.5<K),IX)0  was  nuule  for  the  new 
building.  'I'he  further  sum  of  <<2.50, DIM)  was  voted  in  IHH.'i. 
anil  WOO.IXM)  in  1X87;  and  a final  grant  of  <<200, Dim 
brought  the  totid  cost  up  to  #1,2.50,000.  which,  it  is  ex- 
liected,  will  l>e  rerluced  to  #7.50. (KM)  by  the  .sale  of  the  site 
of  the  old  structure.  The  work  of  excavation  began  in 
1886. 

The  building  was  designed  bv  .Mr.  1!.  .\.  Waite,  of 
buffalo.  \.  Y.  It  is  built  of  Credit  valley  sandstone,  of 
a reildish  brown  tinge.  It  covers  over  76. odd  square  feet 
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of  ground  in  the  sliape  of  a double  letter  E.  the  principal 
frontage  being  435  feet,  with  a depth  of  200  feet.  The 
main  style  of  architecture  is  the  Romanesque;  but  the 
stone  carving,  which  forms  perhaps  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  building,  follows  the  Celtic  and  Indo-tJermanic  ideals, 
the  largest  Bjx'ciinen  being  a sculptured  frieze,  nearly  70 
feet  long  and  15  feet  high,  over  the  three  large  windows  in 
the  central  structure.  This  piece  of  carving  presents  alle- 
gorical figures  of  music,  agriculture,  coniinerco,  art,  science, 
law,  philosophy,  architecture,  engir.eering,  and  literature, 
all  in  heroic  size,  grouped  on  each  side  of  the  arms  of  the 
province. 

The  se.Hsion,  which  was  prorogued  May  27,  was  of  rather 
more  than  average  interest.  The  budget,  brought  down 
April  11,  showed  the  assets  of  the  province  to  be  is.5,857,- 
H57;  liabilitiesat  present  payable,  ♦l!*,09!>;  surplus ♦5,8^38,- 
758,  as  compared  with  ♦(<,859,000  in  1885.  Receipts  for 
the  past  year  were  ♦4,(>(52,921.57;  e.xpenditures  ♦4,008,- 
951.08.  Owing  to  the  timber  sale  of  last  October,  the  re- 
ceipts from  crown  lands,  *2,236,821,  were  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year,  the  largest  previous  receipt  being 
*l‘437,372  in  1873. 

The  most  novel  enactment  of  the  session  was  the  bill 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  children,  and  to  extend  better  pro- 
tection over  them.  (!hildren's  aid  societies  are  reeognizeil 
by  the  state,  and  their  operations  directed  by  a paid 
government  official.  Neglected  or  ill-treated  children 
may  be  taken  from  their  parents,  but  the  latter  will  have  to 
pay  for  their  care  by  some  suitable  guardian.  In  order  to 
keep  young  persons  off  the  streets  at  night,  municipalities 
are  empowered  to  ring  a bell  at  a suitable  hour,  after 
which  all  children  over  a certain  age,  unaccompaniwl  by 
parents  or  guanlians,  are  liable  to  be  conducted  home  by 
the  police,  the  j)arents  being  held  accountiible  for  a second 
offense.  The  effectiveness  of  the  lien  law  has  been  in- 
creiwed,  all  devices  to  defeat  liens  being  held  null  ami 
void.  Contractors  applying  for  advances  on  work  done  are 
required  to  swear  that  all  claims  have  been  satisfie<l 
regarding  the  same,  which  come  duo  more  than  two  weeks 
previously,  ff’lie  deer-hunting  season  is  now  fixed  from 
October  20  to  November  15;  and  the  number  of  ducks 
which  a sportsman  may  kill  in  a season  is  increased  from 
300  to  400.  Another  measure  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Algoiuuiin  national  park,  comprising  12,IK»J 
square  miles,  in  the  .Muskoka  (listrict,  desigueil  to  be  a 
valuable  game  and  forest  reserve.  The  action  of  the  ses- 
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sioii  of  1892  rendering  municipal  bonuses  to  privat  • 
industries  illegal, was  practically  reversed  by  the  granting 
of  authority  to  the  towns  of  Strathroy  and  Bowmanville  to 
issue  such  bonuses,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a general 
bill  giving  power  to  cities  to  bonus  smelting  work.«. 
Various  attempts  to  establish  monopolies  or  close  corpora- 
tions were  defeated,  e.  g.,  the  request  of  the  milkmen  that 
they  be  taxed  up  to  t20,  the  druggists’ scheme  to  confine 
the  patent  medicine  busine.ss  to  registered  pharmacists, 
and  the  proposal  to  prescribe  professional  examinations  for 
railway  engineers,  conductors,  and  brakemen. 

Great  interest  was  aroused  by  the  debates  on  Mr. 
Marter’s  bill  to  prohibit  the  retail  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  It  appiears  that  there  are  several  unsettled  con- 
stitutional points  in  this  connection,  and  that  the  right  of 
the  province  to  pass  such  a bill  is  doubted  even  by  the 
attomey-geneial,  who,  however,  alleges  himself  in  favor  of 
its  principle.  The  t'anada  temperance  act,  a Dominion 
measure,  and  the  local  option  act,  a provincial  mea.sure, 
conflict  to  some  extent;  and  there  is  no  clear  definition  of 
what  is  wholesale  and  what  retail  selling.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  government  withheld  its  support  from  the 
•Marter  bill.  A six  months’  hoist  to  the  meiusure  was 
proposed;  but  the  government  amendment  providing  for  a 
submission  of  the  question  of  prohibition  to  a plebiscite 
was  passed  instead.  'I’he  vote  will  be  taken  on  .laiiuary  1. 
18'JI,  provincial  electors  and  women  entitled  to  vote  at 
municipal  elections  being  given  an  opportunity  to  record 
their  views.  The  sexes  will  have  different  colored  ballots, 
so  that  the  vote  may  be  analyzed.  In  the  meantime  a 
test  case,  involving  the  constitutional  points  above  referred 
to,  will  be  submitted  to  the  courts. 

The  Northwest. — A remarkable  tension  has  arisen 
Iwtween  two  sections  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia — 
those  on  the  island  of  Vancouver  and  those  on  the  main- 
land; and,  as  a settlement  of  the  differences,  the  opponents 
of  the  provincial  administration  even  go  so  far  as  to  ile- 
inaiul  the  secession  of  the  mainland  and  the  incorporation 
of  that  part  of  British  Columbia  as  a separate  province, 
This  deniand  has  arisen  as  a result  of  the  delay  of  the 
goveniment  in  reapportioning  the  rejiresentation  in  tlio 
‘‘^mbly  in  accordance  with  the  changed  relative  positions 
of  the  mainland  and  the  island  as  regards  population, 
Ibiring  the  early  days  after  the  admission  of  the  province 
into  the  dominion,  the  largest  settlements  were  on  the 
island  of  Vancouver;  but,  with  the  completion  of  the 
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C'MiiHdiuii  Pacific  railway  ami  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Vancouver,  the  balance  of  jwpulatlon  lnu<  bt>en  tnuisferrevl 
to  the  mainland.  The  island,  however,  is  still  the  stronger 
in  the  legislature.  The  demands  of  the  mainland  for 
a«lde<l  representation  were  partially  acceded  to  some  time 
ago.  and  another  redistribution  was  promise<l  in  1890,  but 
was  postpone<l  to  await  the  '-esiilt  of  the  new  census.  At 
the  o|vening  of  the  last  session,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
intimated  that  a reilistribution  measure  would  be  sub- 
mitted; but  the  premier  subsequently  announced  that  no 

rearrangement  would 
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be  projK)8ed  this  year 
because  of  errors  dis- 
covered in  the  census 
figures  reported  from 
Ottawa.  An  appro- 
priation of  ♦GUO, 000 
was,  however,  asked 
for,  for  new  parlia- 
ment buildings  in  Vic- 
toria. This  last  step 
is  looked  upon  by  the 

fieonle  of  the  main- 
ano  as  particularly 
objectionable,  calcu- 
lated as  it  is  to  favor 
Victoria  at  thee.xpeiise 
of  the  residents  else- 
where; and,  as  alreaily 
said,  the  latter  have 
started  a movement 
))urtaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  a home  rule  agi- 
tation. 

The  Maritime 
Provinces.— The  ma- 


jority of  the  ('auadian  provinces  now  regulate  their  own 
local  alTairs  liy  means  of  only  one  legislative  house.  This 
is  the  case  even  with  Ontario,  the  most  populous  province 
in  the  dominion.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  small  area  and 
iwpulation  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  latter  has  until 
very  recently  jH-rsisted  in  sustaining  the  burden  of  a 
double  legislature. 

Earnest  efforts  for  a change  were  exerted  a vear  ago. 
which  resulted  in  the  laissage  of  a bill  by  the  legislature 
abolishing  the  legislative  council  or  up|H'r  house;  but  the 
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measure  was  vetoed  by  the  lieiiteiuint-f{Overiior.  However 
the  struggle  was  kept  up;  and  in  April,  18b3,  another  bill 
was  passed  abolishing  both  the  legislative  council  and  leg- 
islative assembly,  ana  providing  that  there  shall  lie  only 
one  bwly  consisting  of  thirty  members,  of  whom  half  will 
l>e  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  and  half  on  a projierty 
qualification  of  the  unnimum  value  of  £05  sterling.  As  a 
.substitute  for  the  upper  house,  anil  a check  upon  hasty 
legislation  in  the  new  body,  all  measures,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  adopted  by  at  least  a two-thirds  majority,  it  being 
thought  that  this  precaution  will  serve  all  the  purpose  of 
an  upper  house.  The  arrangements  for  the  determination 
of  the  electoral  list  are  somewhat  awkward,  so  the  critics 
of  the  measure  jwint  out,  inasmuch  as  they  will  virtually 
give  the  wealthy  two  votes  and  an  undue  share  of  the  rep- 
resents tioii. 

Aew  Brunswick  has  also  its  vexing  .school  iiuestion.  a 
counterpart  in  miniature  of  the  .Manitoba  school  (|Uestion. 
and  similar  to  the  troubles  of  a few  years  ago  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  ratepayers  in  the  town  of 
L’Orignal.  in  the  county  of  Prescott.  'I'he  center  of  the 
present  trouble  is  the  town  of  Bathurst,  (iloucester  county. 
Of  the  20.5  ratepayers  there,  only  54  are  Protestant;  but 
the  assessment  on  the  Protestant  section  is  ♦45,050,  and  on 
the  Homan  Catholic  $43,800.  The  puhlic  or  national 
school  system  was  adopted  in  New  Brunswick  some  twenty 
years  ago,  ami  under  it  the  schools  were  rendered  non-de- 
nominational;  but,  little  by  little,  the  separate  school  has 
been  built  up  under  the  public  school  law.  It  is  now 
claimeil  that  the  Catholic  majority  in  Bathurst  have  elected 
a school  board  who  have  engaged  religious  teachers  for 
institutions  which  were  formerly  public  schools  and  which 
arc  still  supported  bv  the  public  rates. 

.V  petition  for  a legislative  inquiry  was  signed  by  lo.onii 
citizens  of  the  province;  and,  althougli  the  jireniier  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  this,  an  investigation  has  been 
started,  which  has  so  far  brought  out  no  iiujxirtant  de- 
velimments. 

The  Ottawa  Arbitration. — Tlie  complicated  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  accounts  between  the  dominion 
and  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  in  the  way 
of  being  settled  as  a result  of  arbitration  proceedings 
which  began  in  the  supremo  court  chamber  in  Ottawa 
•\pril  18.  The  arbitrators  are  Chancellor  Boyd  of  the 
Ontario  chancery  court.  .Justice  Burbidge  of  the  exchequer 
court,  and  .Justice  Casault  of  the  Quebw  Jicnch. 
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At  confederation  it  was  agreed  that  Ontario  an<l  Que- 
bec should  divide  certain  of  the  assets  of  the  old  Province 
of  Tapper  Canada  between  them,  including  the  grammar 
school  fund,  tlie  Upiier  Canada  building  fund,  the  land 
improvement  fund,  and  the  parliamentary  library.  A dif- 
ference of  opinion  arose  touching  the  proportion  that 
should  go  to  each  province.  Arbitrators  were  called  in. 
whose  award  to  Ontario,  which  was  unsatisfactory  to  Que- 
l>ec.  was  .sustained  on  appeal  to  the  privy  council.  In  the 
meantime  the  moneys  were  held  in  trust  at  Ottawa;  aiul 
one  of  the  most  imporhint  questions,  involving  over  111. - 
(MMt.OOO,  is  as  to  the  manner  of  computing  interest.  The 
]irovinces  claim  that  compound  interest  should  be  reck- 
oned; the  dominion  that  only  simple  interest  should  be 
charged.  There  is  also  a question  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  the  common  school  fund, 
upwards  of  W, 000, 000.  The  arbitration  also  covers  a num- 
ber of  claims  made  by  the  dominion  against  the  provinces 
with  reference  to  the  Indians  around  Lake  Superior,  t« 
certain  immigration  expenditures,  and  to  certain  public 
roads  and  ordinance  land.s.  An  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators  may  be  taken  to  the  supreme  court  and 
to  the  privy  council. 

The  Political  Future.— On  April  4,  in  Sohmer 
park.  Montreal,  tlie  Hon.  llonore  Mercier,  ex-premier 
of  Quebec,  ad  dressed  a large  gathering  on  the  “ Future 
of  Canada,”  declaring  strongly  for  the  immediate  inde- 
])endence  of  the  dominion.  That  his  remarks  wen' 
quietly  tolerated,  calling  forth  no  vehement  denuncia- 
tions throughout  the  country,  is  in  itself  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  tlie  question  of  the  future  of  Canada  is  al- 
ready one  that  calls  for  thoughtful  attention — one  in  re- 
gard to  which  hasty  action  or  statement  is  most  unwise. 
'I'he  time  ha.s  arrived,  said  .M.  Mercier,  when  the  people  of 
Canada  must  decide  the  issue.  The  only  possible  alterna- 
tives, leaving  out  that  of  imperial  federation,  which  ha< 
never  been  seriously  considered,  and  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  declares  to  be  a Utojiian  idea,  are:  1.  A continu- 

ance of  the  Ktntus  nno;  2.  Political  union  with  the  Unital 
States;  3.  National  independence. 

The. UK  quo,  M.  Mercier  claimed,  could  not  continue, 
being  inconsistent  with  the  full  development  of  Canadian 
possibilities.  Besides,  England  had  always  been  indiffer- 
ent to  the  welfare  of  Canada,  and  the  legislation  of  the 
pa.st  had  been  hostile  to  French  Canadian  interests.  The 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  w’as  effected  with  the 
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hope  of  wiping  out  the  French  element,  and  the  confeder- 
ation of  the  dominion  had  been  framed  in  a similar  spirit. 

As  to  union  with  the  United  States,  that  would  have  its 
material  and  moral  advantages.  The  commerce  of  the 
West  would  be  stimulated;  mines  and  forests  would  be 
tjetter  worked;  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries 
would  1)0  improved  l)v  tlie  inpouring  of  capital  and  the 
assurance  of  a market  of  tJ.’). 000. 000  people;  the  value  of 
immovable  property,  industrial  shares,  and  government 
and  municipal  bonds,  would  be  doubled;  the  credit  of  in- 
dustrial companies  would  be  improved,  and  the  cost  of 
government  administration  be  lessened;  the  enormous  pub- 
lic debt  would  disappear;  and,  not  the  lea.st  important,  the 
influence  of  the  French  Canadians  as  a race  would  be  in- 
ereaserl  by  attaching  them  more  strongly  to  the  million  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  the  United  States. 

Xotwithstjinding  these  alleged  advantages.  M.  Mercier 
advised  his  compatriots  to  work  first  for  independence. 
This,  in  any  case,  he  said,  would  be  necessary  as  a first 
step  to  anne.xation.  Whatever  advantages  there  might  be 
in  the  latter,  he  declared, 

“ I aovise  tliat  we  should  not  seek  it  until  we  have  enjoye<l  our 
independence  for  some  time,  and  then  only  if  we  arrive  at  t'h"  con- 
viction that  it  i.s  necessary  to  our  prosperity.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  M.  Mercier’s  address  a resolution 
W8.S  nnanimously  passed  “recognizing  the  urgency  of  im- 
mediate emancipation  and  of  the  early  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence.” 

On  June  25,  at  the  celebration  of  the  215th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Montreal,  the  dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  opening  of  the  French  national  monument  were  hold, 
at  which  M.  Mercier  delivered  another  characteristic 
speech,  appealing  for  a union  of  French  and  Catliolics  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  the  distinct  national  exist- 
ence of  French  Canadians  against  English  encrouelinient. 
Said  he: 

“Our  fathers  and  ourselves  have  ex|>ericnced  the  generosity  of 
the  English  by  the  alx)lition  of  our  language,  exile,  and  confiscation; 
by  political  executions  and  inhuman  butchery  of  young  men  whose 
only  crime  was  in  loving  their  country  too  well;  our  fields  have  Ins-n 
laid  waste,  our  farmers  robbed  and  plundered— crowned  by  the  exe- 
cution of  liOuis  Riel. 

“ History  tells  us  what  is  British  fair  ))lay.  It  wn-s  .shown  by 
blowing  prisoners  of  war  from  the  mouths  of  cannon  in  India.  l>y  re- 
fusal of  justice  to  Ireland.  Must  we  rely  on  this  fair  play?  Our 
national  existence  is  doomed  to  certain  death — a shameful  death — if 
we  do  not  apply  with  energy  and  at  once  our  only  remedy  that  can  .save 
it.  This  is  the  union  of  tlie  French  and  Catholics.” 
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Other  Canadian  Affairs. — Four  C'anatlians  were  on 
tlic  list  of  those  seleeted  by  tlie  queen  for  the  distribution 
of  the  customary  birthday  honors.  The  Hon.  John  Car- 
ling was  made  a K.  C.  M.  (I.  His  record  of  parliameiit- 
jiry  service  extends  altogether  over  ‘.i2  years.  From  18h» 
to  188.5  he  was  postmaster-general;  but  his  most  disi.n- 
giiished  servi(‘e  was  as  minister  of  agriculture,  which  post 
he  held  from  188.')  to  18!bi.  'I'he  Hon.  S.  H.  Strong,  cliiof 
justice  of  Canaila.  successor  to  the  late  Sir  AVm.  Kiteliic. 
was  also  the  recipient  of  knightliood;  while  the  Hon.  J. 
R.  (fowan  of  Hurrie,  Out.,  senator,  and  Mr.  Collingwootl 
S<  hreiber.  C.  K..  cliief  engineer  of  goveniment  railways, 
were  made  ('  .M.  (!.’.s. 

.V  direct  steamship  communication  has  Ix^n  opened  up 
iH-twi-en  Canada  and  .\ustralia.  from  which  important  com- 
mercial advanUiges.  it  is  thought,  will  follow  to  the  twf> 
great  groups  of  British  colonies.  On  May  18,  the  steam- 
ship .l/(owv'm,  the  pioneer  vessid  of  the  new  service,  saiknl 
from  Sydney.  X.  S.  W.,  arriving  at  \'ictoria  B.  C.,  June  8. 

The  state  of  the  defensi*s  at  Ksquimalt,  in  British 
Columbia,  has  attracted  attention  for  some  time.  The 
works  are  in  bad  condition,  the  armament  old-fashioned 
and  of  little  ust«.  Steps  arc  to  be  taken  to  strengthen  this 
important  post,  which  ts  the  only  fortification  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Cainida.  It  commainls  the  southern  access  to  the 
mainland  of  British  Columbia,  and  is  so  situated  as  to  pro- 
tect the  city  of  Victoria  and  cover  the  route  to  Vancouver. 
It  is  important  from  an  imperial  point  of  view;  but  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  home  government  to  throw  ujmu  the  col- 
onies a greater  and  greater  share  of  the  burden  of  their 
own  defense;  and  the  dominion  estimates  for  the  present 
year  contain  one  item  of  <><>(>  as  Canada's  contribution 
for  works  and  buildings  at  Ksquimalt,  and  another  of 
y.'i.'i.uOO  lus  pay  for  a detachment  of  troops  at  the  jiost. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age.  Sir  William 
Dawson,  the  distinguished  presidentof  McGill  University. 
Montreal,  has  been  obliged  to  tender  his  resignation  to  the 
trustees  of  that  institution.  He  is  now  about  l-J  years  of 
.age.  and  Ims  been  presidentof  .McGill  since  1855,  rendering 
inestimable  service,  not  only  to  the  university,  but  to  the 
cause  of  modern  science  and  education  in  general.  Asa 
geologist,  he  is  recognized  as  standing  in  the  front  rank. 

.\  recent  judicial  decision  in  the  Province  of  Quelss- 
uphobls  the  principle  that  marriages  between  Roman  Cath- 
olics are  invalid  unless  they  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Church. 
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Another  great  public  works  scandal  lias  been  discovered 
us  the  result  of  the  government  imiuiry  into  the  building 
of  the  two  iron  bridges  across  the  Lachine  canal  at  Mont- 
real. The  original  sum  voted  for  the  construction  was 
♦li5,0fK);  but  already  some  ^UiOO.OOO  has  been  spent  on  the 
work,  which  is  not  yet  completed. 

Two  serious  disasters  are  to  be  added  to  the  quarter's 
record  of  Canadian  affairs.  On  .fniie  8,  the  great  Uomau 
Catholic  educational  establishment  of  Ville  .Marie,  the  home 
of  the  nuns  of  the  congregation  of  Notre  Dame  at  Notre 
Dame  de  Grace,  near  Montreal,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  involv- 
ing the  loss  of  the  lives  of  two  firemen,  and  the  serious  injury 
of  some  of  the  tdder  sisters.  Ville  Marie,  formerly  known 
as  Monklands,  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  t!ie  gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada,  but  was  purchased  by  the  Con- 
gregational nuns  after  parliament  was  removed  to  Quebec, 
over  fifty  years  ago.  Many  prominent  Canadian  and 
.\merican  women  had  received  their  education  within  its 
walls.  The  fire  was  caused  by  the  overturning  of  a plumb- 
er’s stove.  Of  the  vast  pile  of  buildings,  only  the  boarding 
school  was  saved.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  from  iM.OtHi.- 
u(Kj  to  500, 000;  insurance  only  ijlOOjOOO. 

On  June  20,  the  village  of  Gibson,  near  Frederictt>n, 
N.  B.,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  b^’  a fire  which  ren- 
dered 130  families  homeless,  and  involved  a loss  of 
^2. 000, 000  worth  of  property,  only  a small  2>urt  of  which 
was  covered  by  insurance. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  announcement  was  made  late  in  Ajiril  that  the 
British  government  had  agreed  to  accept  the  jiroposals  of 
the  Newfoundland  legislature  for  tho  settlement  of  the 
French  shore  question,  and  would  not  reintroduce  the  ob- 
noxious coercion  bill.  The  colony  is  asked  to  extend  the 
operation  of  the  temporary  act  of  1801,  which  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  which  France  is  willing  to  ex- 
tend, in  order  that  time  may  be  had  to  complete  negotia- 
tions for  a satisfactory  permanent  arrangement. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

One  or  another  of  the  smaller  countries  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  may  generally  be  found  in  a state  of 
insurrection.  When  the  late  Emjioror  Doin  Pedro, 
of  Brazil,  was  shown  the  great  Corliss  engine  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  told  how  many 
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revolutions  its  fly-wheel  would  make  in  a minute,  he  hu- 
morously remarked.  ” 'I'liat  beats  some  of  our  Spanish- 
Americau  republics!  ” During  the  last  three  months  two 
of  the  larger  islands  of  the  \Ve.st  Indies  have  been  sub- 
jected to  minor  distuihances. 

San  Domingo  and  Hayti. — In  .March  some  revolu- 
tionary movements  luid  occurred  in  a province  of  the  Do- 
minican republic,  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  alleged 
despotic  government  of  General  Ulysses  Heureux.  A 
small  insurrectionary  force  was  collected  on  Ilaytian  soil. 
A detachment  of  eighty  men  crossed  the  Dominican  fron- 
tier on  the  bth.  and  imuie  a partially  successful  raid. 
They  retired  again  to  Ilaytian  soil  and  were  hojK'fully  re- 
cruitiug  their  numbers,  when  they  were  disarmed  by  the 
■ authorities  and  disbanded. 

Morales,  the  leader,  presently  reached  St.  Thomas,  and 
in  April  again  plotted  revolt  against  the  Heureux  gov- 
ernment. Hayti  was  also  disturbed  by  revolutionary  rumors, 
originating  in  the  known  ho.stility  to  the  administration  of 
President  Hyp|)olite  manifested  by  General  Manigat.  a 
bright  man  of  Parisian  education,  who  held  several  cabinet 
■ portfolios  under  President  Salomon.  His  means  and  in- 
fluence are  limited,  however,  and  he  has  thus  far  been  un- 
able to  organize  any  formidable  insurrection  against 
Ilyppolite.  As  he  is  in  exile,  and  was  in  his  turn  operat- 
ing again.st  the  Ilaytian  government  from  Dominican  ter- 
ritory. on  the  jirotcst  of  the  president  all  the  agents  and 
assistants  of  .Manigat  in  his  conspiracies  were  expelled  from 
San  Domingo. 

Meanwhile,  about  A]iril  7.  that  country  was  again 
troubled  with  rumors  of  insurrection,  this  time  under  the 
leadership  of  Gonzales. 

The  movement  did  not  acquire  sufficient  head,  how- 
ever, to  cause  a threatening  outbreak. 

About  this  time  the  relations  between  the  two  rcpiio- 
lics  became  somewhat  strained  from  the  plots  of  General 
Manigat.  .\n  armed  force  of  2.500  was  advanced  by  the 
Haytians  toward  the  Dominican  boundary.  No  conflict 
occurred,  however;  and  on  the  22d  of  the  month  an  ami- 
cable conference  was  had  between  the  two  presidents  at 
-Manzanillo  bav,  when  Ilyppolite  formally  apologized  for 
the  March  raid  from  his  territory,  and  promised  indem- 
nity; while  Heureux  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  re- 
sult and  promised  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  the 
boundary,  reopening  traffic  between  the  two  countries. 
He  also  agreed  to  co-operate  with  Hayti  on  all  questions 
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of  foreim  interference,  and  the  Tell  treaty  was  revived, 
by  which  neither  Sainana  bay  in  the  one,  nor  the  Mole  St. 
Nicholas  in  the  other,  will  be  ceded  without  the  consent  of 
both  governments.  All  hope  of  the  United  States  secur- 
ing either  of  these  for  a coaling  station  is  thus  believed  to 
be  lost. 

Cuba. — Late  in  April  political  disturbances  occurred 
in  the  Province  of  Santiago  do  Cuba.  About  April  24 
two  young  sons  of  a wealthy  Spanish  officer  named  Sar- 
torius  raised  a force  of  about  one  hundred  in  the  villages  of 
Puruio  and  Velasco,  and  moved  along  the  coast  for  rein- 
forcements, which  presently  swelled  the  revolutionary 
column  to  1,500  well  armed  men.  The  rising  was  said  to 
be  due  to  e.xcessive  taxation  and  to  discontent  over  the 
March  election  of  representatives  in  the  Spanish  cortes. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  at  Havana,  the  captain-gen- 
eral called  acouncil  of  war,  and  issued  amanifesto<leclaring 
the  province  under  martial  law,  but  offering  pardon  to  all 
insurgents  who  would  lay  down  their  arms  within  eight 
days — otherw’i.se  they  were  to  be  punished  as  traitors. 
Orders  detaching  troops  from  every  available  ]>oint  were 
di.spatched  to  check  the  uprising,  and  great  military  ac- 
tivity was  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Havana,  Matanzas, 
and  neighboring  cities.  Reports  of  insurrection,  probably 
unfounded  except  in  a general  popular  discontent,  were 
received  from  the  districts  of  Manzanillo,  Holquin,  Guan- 
tanamo, and  Las  Tunas.  The  government  was  thoroughly 
alarmed;  guards  were  strengthened  around  all  public  build- 
ings, and  the  militia  were  suddenly  pressed  into  service. 
Filibustering  expeditions  from  other  islands  or  from  the 
United  States  were  also  feared,  and  a cutter  was  sent  in 
haste  to  Gibara  to  intercept  any  attempted  landing. 

At  Madrid  there  was  also  considerable  flurry.  The 
captain-general  asked  the  home  government  only  for 
money,  not  for  troops,  of  which  he  thought  he  had  enough. 
The  Cuban  deputies  to  the  cortes  supported  the  demand, 
and  the  Conservatives  also  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
government.  The  captain-general  was  much  censured  in 
public  opinion  for  allowing  the  outbreak  to  occur,  and  talk 
of  his  displacement  by  General  Campos  was  freely  in- 
dulged; but  the  cabinet  promptly  approved  a resolution 
placing  the  Spanish  treasury  at  las  disposal  for  all  needed 
military  supplies,  while  warships  and  troops  were  ordered 
to  be  ready  to  start  for  Cuba  at  a moment’s  notice. 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  were  increasing  their  force,  and 
declared  that  before  June  they  would  have  15,000  well 
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ffiuipped  men  iu  tlie  field.  Seven  eolnniiiK  of  troop.*, 
however,  were  now  marching  again*t  tliem  from  difTereiit 
directions,  supported  along  the  coast  by  two  Spanish  nion- 
of-war.  The  insurrectionists  were  occupying  the  country 
iM'tween  Puerto  del  Padre,  on  the  northeast  coast,  and  the 
town  of  Manato.  when  they  lost  heart  at  the  formidable 
opposition  developed,  and  offered  to  surrender  if  their  lives 
were  spared.  About  .May  3 an  arningement  was  effecte<l. 
and  the  Sartorius  brothers  gave  themselves  up  with  their 
entire  force — already  said  to  be  but  thirty  men — at  the 
village  of  Cuatio  Veredas.  On  the  8tli  the  state  of 
siege  in  the  province  was  officially  declared  to  be  raised, 
and  the  incipient  rebellion  was  thus  snuffed  out. 

At  the  Spanish  capital  the  result  was  receiveil  with 
much  .satisfaction;  but  the  government  plainly  recognized 
tile  continuing  causes  of  insurrection  and  the  necessity  of 
their  removal.  Steps  were  to  be  taken  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Cuban  troops,  but  also  certain  imixirtant 
administrative  reforms  were  set  on  foot,  in  the  nope  of 
ln‘ttering  the  political  and  economic  condition  of  the 
jieople,  and  lessening  their  liability  to  revolt. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Nicaragua. — This  state  is  often  the  jirey  of  design- 
ing men.  whether  in  or  out  of  office.  On  its  western 
plateac  are  two  cities,  (iranada  and  Leon.  Ix-tween 
which  there  are  constant  ])olitical  fend  and  intrigue.  The 
(|uarrels  between  them  are  so  intense  that  some  years  ago. 
when  a new  capital  city  had  to  be  selected,  agreement 
u])on  neither  of  these  could  be  had.  and  the  seatof  govern- 
ment went  to  Managua.  But  the  president  of  the  republic 
always  rejiresents  the  faction  dominating  one  or  the  other 
of  these  towns;  and.  whichever  is  in  power,  the  other  is 
always  in  sharp  ojiposition,  which  may  break  out  at  any 
time  in  armed  revolution. 

In  1S88  Sacaza  of  Leon  was  cho.scm  presidenc  to  till  aii 
une.xpired  term.  He  is  a skillful  surgeon,  educatc<l  in 
Paris,  and  had  been  a jirominent  figure  in  Nicaraguai. 
affairs  for  years;  but  he  jiroved  a tyrant,  and  apjiarently 
sought  to  be  dictator.  In  1891  he  decreed  the  e.\ile  of 
e.\-President  Zavala,  leader  of  the  late  insurrection,  with 
a son  of  e.x-President  Guzman,  and  others  inimical  to  his 
measures,  some  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  attempt  to 
arrest  and  dejiort  them.  By  a series  of  e.xtraordinary 
measures  he  secured  re-election  for  the  full  term;  anil 
corruption  became  ramjiant. 
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MoTOfl  by  the  eorriii)tiou«  hiuI  tyniiniiea  of  Siieaza.  aii<l 
?tinuilate<l  bv  the  truAitioiial  enmity  hetween  the  eitiea 
and  the  factions  they  tejiresented,  con.spirators  fornieil  a 
plot  to  overthrotfr  the  govetntnent;  but  it  was  discovered 
aud  suppressed.  Better  success  attended  the  siihsetpient 
uprising  in  April,  1893.  On  the  28th  of  the  month  the 
standard  of  reoellion  was  raised  by  Zavala,  who  had  col- 
lected a force  variously  stated  at  3,000  to  .5,000,  well  armed 
and  having  even  gatling  gfuns.  Headtpiarters  were  of 
course  at  Granada;  and  rapidly  the  revolution  included  in 
its  holdings  Managua,  the  cajiital,  Matagalpa,  Bivas. 
('ontak*8,  and  San  .Juan  del  Norte.  Reports  reached  the 
I’nited  .States  that  the  unfinished  Nicaragua  canal  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents;  and  injury  to  it  and  the 
.\inerican  interests  represented  there  was  feared.  'I'he 
government  at  Washington  accordingly  dispatched  the  war 
vessel  Atlanta  from  New  York  to  Greytown.  and  the 
AUianre  from  San  Francisco  to  t'orinto.  A force  of 
marines  was  landed  at  Greytown,  hut  promptly  withdrawn 
at  the  request  of  the  American  consul,  as  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  to  do.  It  was  indeed  to  the  interest  of  both  the 
contending  parties  that  the  canal  works  should  not  he 
injured. 

-V  provisional  government  was  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tioni.sts.  headed  by  .Santiago  Morales,  with  Zavala  as 
minister  of  war  and  Montiel  commander  of  the  army. 
Sacaza  collected  his  feeble  force  at  Massaya,  near  Granada, 
where  the  insurgents  moved  upon  it  May  19,  and.  after 
severe  fighting  that  day  and  the  ne.vt,  won  a decisive 
victory,  in  which  the  superior  artillery  of  the  rebels  played 
a conspicuous  part.  In  the  battle  of  the  first  day  the 
government  armv  lost  l.i5  men  killed  and  207  wounded. 
The  insurgent  lo.ss  was  nominal,  and  on  the  20th  hut 
twelve  killed  and  wounded.  President  Sacaza  at  once 
made  terms  of  peace  with  the  revolutionarv  leaders, 
resigned  his  office,  and  left  the  country.  'I'lie  United 
Slates  minister  at  .Managua  preside<l  over  a committee  of 
doth  factions,  which  arranged  the  treaty  and  also  cor.di- 
tions  of  future  government.  Senator  Salvador  Machado 
was  constituted  president,  pending  an  election  by  the 
nation.  Free  elections  for  choice  of  j)resident  and  mendier 
of  the  constituent  as.semhly  were  ordereil.  Both  armies 
were  to  be  disbanded,  and  the  public  treasury  will  l)car 
the  cost  of  the  c.-.mpai^n  on  both  sides — a novel  feature, 
we  believe,  in  conventions  concluding  revolutionary  strug- 
gles. A grand  state  ball  was  given  at  Granada  to  I'niied 
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States  Minister  Raker  for  his  services  as  mediator  and  ad- 
juster of  tlie  ditticultics. 

The  total  domestic,  and  foreign  debt  of  Nicaragua  as 
augmented  by  the  exjxmses  of  this  revolution,  is  about 
♦o.OOO.OOO. 

Honduras. — In  early  April  a revolutionary  movement 
came  to  a head  in  this  country.  Celba  was  captured, 
and  the  rebels  siezed  the  American  steamship  Rurer. 
which  was  engaged  on  the  coast  in  the  fruit  trade,  hastily 
extemporized  an  outfit  for  it  as  a man-of-war,  and  with  ite 
aid  captured  the  port  of  Truxillo  almost  without 
opposition.  President  Leiva  left  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  General  Vnsquez,  minister  of  war,  and  fled  to 
Puerto  Cortez,  another  gulf  port  where  he  was  reported  to 
have  embarked  for  New  Orleans.  The  acting  presidency 
of  General  Va.squez  was  accepted  by  all  the  towns  and 
deiiartinents  until  an  election  could  be  held:  the  revolu- 
tionary force  disbanded  or  was  ili.sj)ersed;  and  Ronilla.  its 
head,  and  other  leaders  fled  into  Nicaragua  and  Salvador. 
Relations  between  the  former  country  and  Hondunus  were 
somewhat  strained  by  assistance  given  to  the  insurgents; 
but  nothing  serious  has  resulted. 

Salvador. — Late  in  .June  the  general  discontent 
throughout  this  rejmblic  with  the  methods  of  atlmiiiis- 
tration  of  I’resident  Ezeta.  issued  in  a revolution  under 
Castellano,  formerly  minister  to  the  United  States. 
Generals  llernaiidez.  Perez,  and  Letonio,  and  others,  who 
had  been  exiles  in  Guatemala,  but  had  found  their  way 
Imck  to  this  country.  No  result  had  been  reached  at 
latest  advices  when  the  quarter  closed. 

Costa  Kica. — 'Phis  country  is  governed  bv  a dictator. 
Rodriguez,  and  his  son-in-law  Iglesiaz,  minister  of  war. 
A conspiracy  to  overthrow  their  authority  was  organized 
at  San  .lose.' and  about  the  1st  of  April  was  readv  to  nii!=e 
the  banner  of  rebellion,  when  a traitor  in  the  ranks 
revealed  the  plot.  'I'lie  leaders,  who  were  political  exiles, 
and  returned  under  an  amnesty  proclaimed  by  Rodriguez, 
were  all  seized  and  imiirisoned,  pending  probable  execu- 
tion tiy  shooting. 

(Guatemala.— -V  diet  or  conference  held  last  year  at 
the  capital  of  Salvador  by  rejire-sentatives  of  all  thoOeutral 
American  governments,  formed  a joint  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  among  the  republics,  which  was  signed  by  all 
the  delegates  except  those  from  Costa  Rica.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  congresses  of  most  of  the  states;  but  in 
June  of  this  year,  the  Guatemalan  congress,  under  tlic 
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•■ulvice  of  President  Reina  Barrios,  by  almost  unanimous 
vote,  refn.sed  to  confirm  the  convention. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  agitation  occurring  in  France  upon  the  disclosure 
of  the  Panama  scandals,  and  the  parliamentary  struggles, 
court  trials,  and  convictions  consequent  thereupon,  have 
not  wholly  destroyed  the  hope  of  a succes.sful  consumma- 
tion of  the  great  euterpri.se.  Before  the  e.xposures  in  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies,  the  twelve  years’  limitation  of 
the  original  concession  by  the  Colombian  government  hud 
expired;  and,  when  a liquidator  of  the  company  was  ap- 
jHiiuted  in  1H90.  Lieutenant  Wyse  was  comm is.sioned  to  go 
to  Bogota  anil  procure  an  e.vtension  of  two  years.  He  did 
so;  but  that  time  e.vpiriug  February  28,  1893,  further  de- 
lays were  granted  from  month  to  month. 

A prioil  of  some  length,  however,  was  evidently  neces- 
sary. during  which  a measure  of  confidence  in  the  project 
could  be  restored  and  subscriptions  of  capital  procured  in 
sutticieiit  quantity  to  proceed  with  its  execution.  M.  Mange 
was  dhpatohed  to  the  Colombian  capital  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate  another  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  Panama  isthmus;  but  he  encountered  unex- 
|)Ccte<l  ditticulties.  He  had  to  deal  with  President  Nunez, 
one  of  the  most  astute  executives  in  the  8pnnish-.\mericau 
republics.  Notwithstanding  the  waste  (and  worse)  of  the 
vast  sums  raiseil  for  the  canal,  about  fiSO.OOO.OtK)  was  hon- 
estly exiwnded  upon  its  machinery  and  work.  'I’he  exca- 
vations and  whatever  may  be  left  of  the  plant  have  a com- 
mercial value  which  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  Colomtiia 
when  she  becomes  residuary  legatee  by  the  final  collapse  of 
the  Panama  comjiany.  Obstacles  were  thus  placed  in  the 
l>ath  of  M.  Mange,  and  frequent  cable  communicatioiis  be- 
came necessary  between  him  and  .M.  .Monchicourt,  the 
liquidator  of  the  company  in  Paris.  French  diplomacy 
and  fiersistence  at  length  prevailed;  and  on  .April  5,  1893, 
a prolongation  of  titiic  for  twenty  months  was  granted,  in 
which  to  form  a new  company  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work.  If  formed,  tlie  canal  must  be  comjileted  by  it  with- 
in ten  years  after  its  formation.  The  liquidator  must  pay 
into  the  Colombian  treasury  ♦ 100,000  in  three  instalments, 
which  will  be  deilucted  from  Iil.T.jO.OOO  to  be  paid  by  the 
company  for  the  new  concession.  An  inventory  of  the 
plant  upon  the  isthmus  is  to  be  taken  jointly  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  company,  the  property  to  remain  as  it  is. 

Meanwhile  the  organ  of  tlie  promoters  of  the  canal, 
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(‘gtttblishetl  in  Paris  some  montlis  ago.  ami  calk'd  L' Avenir 
(III  ('anal  de  Panama,  is  striving  hard  to  restore  eonfidenc-e 
in  the  scheme. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

A company  to  be  known  a.s  the  International  Construc- 
tion company,  comprising  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  at  San  Francisco  in  .May.  The  organiza- 
tion has  a capital  of  ^(10,000.000.  part  of  which  has  been 
subseribeil;  and  its  cbief  object  is  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  canal  by  securing  a contract  from 
the  ])arent  company  for  building  the  western  division  of 
the  canal,  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Brito,  the  Pacific 
terminus. 

COLOMBIA. 

An  international  complication  of  some  importance  has 
occurred  upon  the  action  of  the  Colombian  authorities  in 
the  case  of  the  Norwegian  steamer  Antonio  Zamhrnno. 
which  sailed  from  Phihulelphia  last  December  for  Baran- 
<|uilla  with  a cargo  of  coal  and  resin.  This  port  is  fifteen 
miles  uj)  the  .Magdalena  river,  off  the  mouth  of  which  the 
ves.sel  was  compelled  to  anchor.  The  bar  at  the  mouth,  of 
late  years,  has  so  shifted  that  large  shijis  cannot  pa.ss  it;an(i 
disasters  resulting  from  attem])ts  have  been  so  numerou.s 
that  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  “ the  cemetery  of  shi))- 
ping.”  Nevertheless,  the  consignee  of  the  cargo  at  Baran- 
(jiiilla  insisted  that  the  Zambrano  should  reach  that  port. 
The  captain  offered  to  dischars'e  his  load  at  Savauilla.  on 
llie  coast,  and  send  it  thence  by  rail  to  Baranfjuilla  at  the 
ship’s  e.xiK'iise;  but  neither  the  consignee  nor  the  Colom- 
bian customs  officers  would  consent.  The  ea])tain  ami 
seven  other  men  were  drowned  in  an  effort  to  find  a cross- 
ing place  th  oiigh  the  bar;  the  officer  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  vessel  was  iriprisoned.  nud  a line  of 
fhreaU'iied.  Provisions  and  water  were  refused  to  the 
crew,  who  Inwl  to  get  them  from  j)a.ssing  vessels:  the  eccen- 
tric rods  of  the  engines  were  carried  away  bv  the  officials: 
and  guards  stationed  to  watch  the  now  helj>)ess  boat.  At 
Icugtli,  in  -May  last,  the  rods  were  procured.  Officer  Btabbs 
was  released,  and  the  Zambrano  made  her  way  back  ti> 
Philadelphia.  The  8hij)iH*rs  of  her  cargo  tlireaten  a suit 
for  damages  against  the  Colombian  government, 

ami  some  action  is  c.x|x;cted  from  Norway,  under  whose 
Hag  the  vessel  sails. 
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TENEZl’ELA. 

The  country  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  disturbed 
and  uncertain  condition  tliat  for  a time  has  followed  the 
successful  revolt  against  the  arbitrary  enactments  of  the 
dictator  Palacio,  and  the  establishment  of  a new  order  of 
things  under  General  Crespo,  who,  on  June  22,  formally 
assumed  the  presidency  under  the  constitution,  having 
l>een  appointed  by  the  assembly  for  the  short  term.  An 
insurrectionary  movement  was  started  in  the  district  of 
Turen,  but  was  promptly  quelled  by  forces  sent  by  General 
Crespo;  and  tranquillity  now  reign  severywhere  throughout 
the  republic.  As  au  Indication  of  the  general  confidence, 
may  be  ciU*d  the  issue  of  a decree  about  May  1,  under 
which  all  those  who  are  imprisoned  on  account  of  their 
fealty  to  the  dictator  during  the  recent  war  have  been 
granted  tbeir  relea.se,  subject  to  the  decision  of  congress  as 
to  the  degree  of  guilt  for  which  each  shall  be  punished. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  government  has  also 
greatly  improved,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  early  payment  of  interest  on  the  foreign  debt.  A 
|)olicy  of  retrenchment  and  rigid  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  state  departments  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. 

Ecuador  has  formally  protested  to  (treat  Hritain  against 
further  British  encroachment  on  Venezuelan  territory,  in- 
sisting that  the  xtatux  quo  lie  maintained  until  the  bound- 
ary dispute  is  settled  by  arbitration. 

BRAZIL. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  assembling  of  the  Brazilian 
congress  on  May  J,  President  I’eixotto,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, dwelt  jiarticularly  upon  the  subject  of  immigration 
and  the  steadily  improying  financial  situation  of  the  re- 
public. A con.siderable  portion  of  the  WO,0(H),000  voted 
some  time  ago  for  immigration  purposes  has  been  expended 
on  transiKjrtation  contracts  witli  steamship  companies  and 
in  payment  of  the  pa.ssage  of  immigrants.  Of  the 
immigrants  who  landed  at  the  single  port  of  Uiode  Janeiro 
in  1892,  two-thirds  had  their  passage  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. P'oreign  ships  to  the  number  of  827.  and  2t»  Bra- 
zilian vessels  were  used  in  their  transportation.  It  is  now 
announced  that  public  works  arc  to  be  undertaken  to  fur- 
ther swell  the  innowing  tide  of  immigration. 

-Vs  to  the  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country,  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  increasing  customs 
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revenue.  The  total  receipts  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1892  were 
91, 300  contos  (1  conto=about  ItoOO),  as  compared  with 
81,212  contos  in  1891;  and  a similar  increase  is  noted  at 
other  ports.  The  trade  in  coffee,  India  rubber,  sugar, 
and  otner  natural  protlucts  of  Brazil  is  satisfactorily  de- 
veloping; new  industrial  enterprises  are  being  undertaken; 
and  a remarkable  stimulation  has  been  given  to  the  Brazil- 
ian coasting  trade. 

It  is  significant  that  the  president’s  message  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  a revolution  against 
the  local  authorities  has  been  in  progress  for  over  six 
months.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  importance  of  the 
trouble  as  affecting  the  prospects  of  the  central  govern- 
ment has  been  exaggerated.  The  press  reports  sent  to  the 
United  States  have  been  conflicting.  Up  to  the  close  of 
June,  however,  the  trouble  seems  to  have  been  confineil 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
being  a fight  between  local  politicians  to  secure  control  of 
the  governorship  and  the  state  administration.  About  the 
beginning  of  April,  the  struggle  had  reached  such  propor- 
tions us  to  menace  the  general  peace,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  state  forces. 
Several  bloody  engagements  have  taken  place,  in  which 
the  advantage  has  generally  rested  with  the  insurgents. 
Early  in  April  the  latter,  under  General  Tavarez,  routed 
the  national  forces  after  a determined  battle,  in  which 
several  hundred  were  killed  on  each  side.  Another  bloody 
engagement,  but  of  doubtful  result,  was  fought  towanl 
the  end  of  the  month  near  San  Luis,  some  800  men  being 
killed,  the  losses  about  evenly  divided.  Again,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  General  Tavarez,  with  an  inferior  force, 
by  means  of  an  ambuscade,  inflicted  a severe  defeat  u|)on 
the  government  troops  under  General  Telles.  At  the 
close  of  June,  another  insurgent  victory  is  reported  to 
have  been  won  near  the  intrenched  post  of  Uruguayans, 
in  which  the  state  troops  have  hitherto  maintained  their 
jrosition  against  a determined  siege. 

The  rumors  of  strained  relations  between  Brazil  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay  on  the 
other,  owing  to  the  latter  abetting  the  revolt  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  have  not  been  confirmed. 

In  spite  of  the  postal  subsidy  act  passed  by  the  51st 
United  States  congress,  and  in  spite  of  the  adoption 
of  the  reciprocity  policy  embodied  in  the  McKinley 
tariff  law  of  1890,  the  reports  of  United  States  consuls 
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stationed  in  South  Anieriean  countries  bear  uniform  testi- 
mony to  the  continuance  of  serious  obstacles  to  the  exteii- 
sion  and  increase  of  the  e.xport  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  those  countries.  Adequate  means  of  direct,  regular, 
and  speedy  communication  and  transportrtion  are  stilt 
lacking. 

For  example,  there  is  one  American  steamship  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Brazil,  while  there  are  two 
lines  from  Hamburg  to  Brazil  and  direct  lines  from  Liv- 
erpool, Southampton,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Havre,  Bordeaux, 
.Marseilles,  and  other  European  ports.  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  American  goods  for  Brazil  to  cross  tlie  Atlantic 
twice,  being  shipped  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  or 
Hamburg  and  there  reshipped  to  Brazil. 

As  yet  American  manufacturers  and  ship{)ers  display 
a general  indifference  to  local  demands  in  respect  to  the 
styles  and  qualities  of  goods  and  the  manner  of  packing 
them.  In  comparison  w'ith  their  English,  German,  and 
French  competitors,  they  also  display  less  vigor  in  push- 
ing sales  through  agents  equipped  with  samples  and  price- 
lists. It  is  rarely  that  an  American  branch  house  or 
agency  has  been  established,  where  goods  can  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  goods  from  Fluropean  countries;  and 
American  dealers  have  also  shown  a great  reluctance  in 
giving  long  terms  of  credit,  which  European  e.xporters, 
who  have  long  occupied  the  field,  are  ready  and  willing  to 
grant. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

In  early  April  a revolt,  which  hud  broken  out  in  the 
Province  of  Catamarca,  was  spreading  and  gaining  strength. 
Nfveral  encounters  between  the  government  troops  and  the 
iiisiurgents  occurred  with  much  loss  on  both  sides;  and  all 
prisoners  taken  were  shot.  Insurreidion  subsequently 
broke  out  again  in  the  Provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre 
Ilios,  supported  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  cabinet. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  government  became  at  length 
so  general  that  on  the  7th  of  June  President  Saenz-Pefia 
dismissed  the  ministry;  and  a new  cabinet  was  ajipointed. 
The  conduct  of  President  Pefla  became  such  that  serious 
•loiibts  of  his  sanity  were  entertained  in  some  quarters,  and 
the  Buenos  Ayres  correspondent  of  the  New'  York  Herald 
telegraphed  that  medical  authority  had  pronounced  him 
mentally  incapable.  He  remained  in  power,  however;  but 
in  a few  weeks  the  new  cabinet  announced  to  liiin  tlieir 
intention  to  resign.  They  were  induced  to  remain  in  of- 
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lice  a little  longer,  until  t’le  tlifiiculties  which  the  president 

encountereil  in  forming  anew  cabinet  could  be  remove<l. 

The  state  of  the  Argentine  finances  a few  years  ago 
com|ielled  the  suspension  of  the  great  London  banking 
house  of  Baring  Brothers.  The  situation  has  so  far  im- 
proved that  a plan  of  settlement  of  the  public  debt.  devise<l 
liy  a committee  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rothschilds. 
W11.S  unanimously  accepted  at  a meeting  of  the  bondhold- 
ers in  London  June  19.  Five  years  are  given  the  repub- 
lic in  further  indulgence,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
rciison  to  believe  she  may  be  able  to  pay  interest  in  full  to 
all  creditors. 

United  States  Consul  Baker,  for  twenty  years  our  rep- 
re.simtative  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  April  last  submitted  an 
exhaustive  renort  upon  the  resources  and  status  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  It  shows  that  exports  from  the  coun- 
try have  considerably  increased,  anil  that  the  balance  of 
tnide  is  largely  in  its  favor.  Manufacturing  industries 
make  increased  development  every  year,  and  new  branches 
are  started. 

PERU. 

After  a long  period  of  comparative  quiet,  during  which 
some  of  her  Spanish-American  neighbors  were  torn  with 
internal  strife.  Peru  looms  above  the  horizon  in  a condi- 
tion of  political  unrest  verging  upon  civil  war.  The 
country  is  on  the  eve  of  a presidential  election.  The 
orticial  government  candidate  favored  by  tlie  aristocratic 
Civilistas  party,  and  also  by  the  retiring  President  Ber- 
mudez. who  is  in  jioor  health,  is  General  Caceres;  while 
the  Congressional  party  (the  Union  Civica)  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic junta  have  united  upon  the  candidacy  of  e.x-Presi- 
dent  i’ierola.  who  has  been  living  in  exile  in  Panama. 
Kach  candidate  was  formerly  in  high  office:  and  both  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  war  with  Chile.  Pierola 
hail  previously  rendered  his  country  service  as  a cabinet 
minister;  but,  in  1881,  was  forced  to  give  up  his  conduct 
of  the  war,  which  had  been  energetic  but  unsuccessful; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Lima,  where  his  oppon- 
ents called  him  dictator  and  not  president.  In  189tl  he 
was  imprisoned  for  a revolutionary  attempt  at  Lima,  hut 
e.scaped  in  woman’s  clothes  through  the  assistance  of  his 
wife,  and  has  since  been  in  exile. 

(Jeneral  Caceres  fought  in  the  war  against  Chile,  ami 
was  the  host  Peruvian  commander  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
After  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  of  ja'ace,  he  kept  up  a 
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L’litrilla  warfare,  which  increased  his  popularity  and  se- 
i nred  his  election  as  president.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
;iilniinistration  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Paris,  whence  he 
returned  last  year.  He  was  instrumental  in  seenring  the 
election  of  Bermudez,  who  now  favors  his  friend. 

The  e.Tcitement  of  the  campaign  has  led  to  numerous 
broils,  which  have  caused  e.xaggeratcd  rumors;  but  the 
situation  is  watched  not  without  apprehension.  The  most 
serious  outbreaks  occurred  at  the  towns  of  Cuterno  and 
t’hote  early  in  April.  An  assault,  lasting  almost  24  liours. 
Has  made  nixtn  the  governor’s  palace  by  an  armed  mob, 
whose  battle  cry  was  “ Viva  Pierola!”  Government  troops 
finally  dispersed  the  rioters,  whose  leader  was  killed  in  the 
first  volley.  Three  other  rioters  and  a child  were  killed, 
and  about  twenty  persons  wounded. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  1893  the  future  of  the  Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica 
is  to  be  settled.  Under  the  treaty  of  Ancon,  in  1883,  it 
was  provided  that  a i)lebiscite  should  be  biken  ten  years 
later  in  those  provinces,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Chile,  to  decide  whether  they  should  remain  under  Chilean 
domination  or  return  to  their  old  allegiance  to  Peru.  A 
Peruvian  commission  has  already  been  sent  to  Chile  to 
pave  the  way  for  a settlement  of  the  premises  on  which  the 
plebiscite  shall  be  taken. 

.\t  the  close  of  the  quarter,  ]K>pular  demonstrations 
against  Caceres  are  being  mmle  in  all  parts  of  the  country; 
and  fights  with  the  police  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  It 
isalsostiited  that  Pierola  has  sailed  for  Peru,  to  look  after 
his  interests.  Great  Britain  and  Chile  have  both  di- 
spatched warships  to  be  ready  for  any  emergeuev;  and  it 
is  rumored  that  the  United  States  ship  Alliance  is  also  to 
besent  to  Callao  to  guard  American  interests. 

A threatened  disturbance  of  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Peru  was  caused  by  an  inci- 
dent at  Mollendo  April  5.  In  an  attack  by  a mob  upon  a 
•Masonic  liKlge,  the  L nited  States  consulate  wasinciilentally 
invaded;  and  the  acting  consular  agent,  W.  K.  Grithth.  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  shot  in  the  foot,  the  Peruvian  police 
l*eing  onlookers,  yet  making  no  effort  to  stop  the  outrage. 
Minister  Hicks  having  notified  the  state  department,  Sec- 
retarv  Gresham  cabled  instructions  to  him  (April  f>)  to  de- 
mand reparation.  The  Peruvian  government  promptly 
expressed  regret  for  the  occurrence,  removed  the  sub-jire- 
fect  of  the  department  in  which  ^lollendo  is  situated,  and 
promised  adequate  reparation. 
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The  central  Peruvian  railway  across  the  Amies  has  re- 
cently been  completed  from  Callao  on  the  coast  to  Oroya 
:10  miles  beyond  tlie  summit  of  the  range,  a total  distance 
of  130  miles.  The  highest  point  on  the  road  (1.5.G05  feet 
aliove  sea  level)  is  reached  at  the  106th  mile.  Up  to  this 
jKiint  the  average  ascent  is  150  feet  per  mile;  beyond  it, 
for  the  30  miles  to  Oroya,  tlie  descent  is  l:i0  feet  jier  mile, 
the  terminus  being  at  an  elevation  of  12,178  feet. 

CHILE. 

The  pacification  of  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of 
18!»1,  by  the  overthrow  of  Balniaceda.  has  by^  no  mean 
quelled  the  spirit  of  revolution,  a public  evil  which  is 
chronic  in  all  the  Spauish-Anierican  republics.  Early  iu 
the  quarter  unrest  prevailed  in  and  about  the  capital,  so 
threatening  in  its  character  that  a state  of  siege  was  de- 
clared in  the  four  provinces  of  Santiago,  \ alpiraiso. 
Aconcagua,  and  OTIiggins.  On  April  18  President  Moult 
made  concession  to  popular  discontent  by  accejiting  the 
resignation  of  his  caoiiiet.  The  task  of  constructing  a 
new  ministry  was  confided  to  Seflor  Isidoro  Errazuriz.  who 
on  tlie  22d  completed  it.  The  malcontents  throughout  the 
country  were  considerably  placated  by  the  formation  of  the 
new  ministry,  which  is  described  as  a coalition  in  which 
not  only  are  all  parties  satisfactorily  representetl,  but  the 
members  of  which  are  all  men  of  public  experience  ami 
ability. 

On  .May  0 intelligence  was  received  by  letter  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  of  the  murder  in  February  of  an  Ameri- 
can railway  surveyor  named  Matthewson,  near  Concejicioii. 
by  a mob  of  Chilean  halfbreeds.  The  attention  of  the 
L nited  States  government  has  been  called  to  the  case. 

An  emigration  movement  of  some  importance  has  re- 
cently been  going  on  from  the  southern  Chilean  provinces 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  attracted  by  greater  advantages 
in  procuring  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouutaius. 
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THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

RICH  jis  is  tlie  history  of  England  in  aged  yet  vigorous 
^ statesmen,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  admittedly  its  most  mar- 
vellous figure  in  these  respects.  At  eighty-three  years  of 
age.  there  is  apparently  no  decay  of  reasoning  power,  no 
failure  in  grasp  of  memory  of  detailed  facts,  no  loss  of 
vivacity  or  skill  in  countering  upon  an  adversary;  and  the 
s]iectacle  lie  now  presents  in  what  is  the  greatest  struggle 
of  his  remarkable  parliamentary  career,  is  such  as  to  raise 
in  the  breasts  of  all  English-speaking  people,  differ  though 
they  may  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  a sort  of  genuine 
pride. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill. — The  session,  which  had  been 
adjouriievl  on  the  eve  of  Good  Friday  for  the  Easter  recess, 
was  resumed  on  April  0.  On  that  day  Mr.  Gladstone 
moved  the  second  reading  of  his  home  rule  bill;  and  8ir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  president  of  the  board  of  trade  in 
the  last  Salisbury  cabinet,  moved  its  rejection.  The  de- 
We  brought  out  no  new  developments,  and  was  closed 
April  21  by  eloouent  speeches  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Balfour.  On  division,  the  second  reading  was  passed  by 
a vote  of  347  to  304. 

On  May  8 the  bill  was  taken  up  in  committee  for  dis- 
cussion clause  by  clause.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  great- 
est struggles  in  the  house  usually  occur;  and  the  opjMwi- 
tiou  has  fought  every  step  of  the  way.  Up  to  the  end  of 
June  only  four  clauses  had  been  passed.  The  Irish  mem- 
bers and  the  great  body  of  the  ministerialists  have  by  agree- 
ment refrained  from  sjieech-making,  displaying  an  amenity 
to  discipline  une.xampled  in  the  history  of  the  party,  but 
have  been  quite  restive  under  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
obstructive  tactics  of  the  opposition,  and  under  the  con- 
cessions which  the  government  has  been  obliged  to  make. 
The  long  series  of  amendments  discussed  has  already  done 
much  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  electorate  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  tendencies  of  the  bill  as  will  insure  a 
correct  judgment  upon  it  after  it  emerges  from  commit- 
tee and  is  returned  to  the  constituencies,  as  it  probably 
will  be,  by  the  house  of  lords. 

Space  forbids  a detailing  of  all  the  amendments  pro- 
posea,  most  of  which  have  been  rejected.  There  are 
some,  however,  which  call  for  attention.  On  May  1 7,  after 
atesty  and  bitter  debate  ended  by  the  application  of  the  clos- 
ure, clause  2,  conferring  authority  on  the  Irish  legislature 
to  enact  laws,  was  passed  by  a vote  of  287  to  225  with  the 
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adoption  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sir  ITenry  James, 
Liberal  Unionist  M.  P.  for  Bury,  to  tbe  etTeet  that  the 
supreme  power  of  the  imperial  i)arliament  overall  persons, 
mutters,  and  things  within  the  (jueeirs  dominions,  should 
remain  undiminished  by  any  proviso  of  the  home  rule  bill. 
•Mr.  (iladstone  bad  offered  to  introdueo  at  a later  stage  a 
elauae  dealinewith  this  point,  the  framing  of  which  should 
rest  with  himself;  but  the  evidentapprehension  of  his  own 
Knglish  Liberal  followers  showed  him  that  he  must  choose 
between  English  support  and  Irish  approval;  and  he 
accepted  the  amendment  of  Sir  Henry  James.  The  oppo- 
sition had  won  its  first  success  since  the  bill  went  into 
committee.  It  had  imbedded  the  principle  of  imperial 
supremacy  in  the  bill  itself. 

In  the  vote  on  May  30.  on  tbe  amendment  to  clause  3, 
proposed  by  Viscount  Wolmer,  Liberal  Unionist  M.  P.  for 
West  Edinburgh,  forbidding  the  Hiiblin  legislature  to  dis- 
cuss subjects  on  which  it  was  not  allowed  to  make  laws, 
the  government’s  majority  fell  to  21. 

On  June  1,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  two  further  concessions 
to  the  wishes  of  the  opposition,  one  in  accepting  an 
amendment  that  the  right  to  interfere  in  hostilities  be- 
tween foreign  powers  should  be  excluded  from  the  powers 
of  the  Irish  legislature,  the  other  in  similarly  excluding 
from  Irish  control  all  the  means  of  imperial  defense,  such 
as  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  naval  dockyards,  etc. 

On  June  6,  another  amendment,  proposed  by  Sir  Henry 
.Tames,  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  forbiilding  the 
Dublin  legislature  to  interfere  in  proceedings  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  criminals. 

On  June  7,  the  Irish  members  of  both  factions,  who 
had  already  shown  some  impatience  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s  re- 
peated concessions,  took  a definite  stand  against  further 
yiehling  to  their  opponents.  An  amendment  liafl  been 
jiroposed,  to  prevent  the  Irish  legislature  from  dealing 
with  the  question  of  immigration  and  the  rights  of  aliens, 
and  from  expelling  aliens  from  the  country.  The  assent 
of  the  government  to  the  amendment  had  been  indicated; 
whereupon  Messrs.  Ilealy,  Sexton,  and  William  Redmond 
interposed  strenuous  objection  to  further  modifications  in 
the  bill  save  by  its  framers  and  after  due  notice.  On  the 
division  the  amendment  was  carried  by  328  to  139.  the  Irish 
and  many  Liberals  voting  against  the  government,  and  the 
Gonservatives  iwul  Liberal  Unionists  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  acceptance  of  tbe  amendment. 

It  was  not  until  June  13,  that  the  3d  clause  was  finally 
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pii.ss«‘(l.  By  that  time  it  liml  become  evident  that  unless 
some  method  of  closure  were  resorted  to,  the  tactics  of  the 
Conservatives  would  detjiiu  the  bill  in  committee  for  a 
twelvemonth  or  longer;  and  the  opposition  of  the  Irish 
members  to  further  delay  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  take  measures  to  expedite  the  bill,  became  such  as  to 
almost  jmrtend  open  revolt  from  the  ministerial  ranks. 
On  June  17,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  Conservative  M.  I’,  for 
Central  Leeds,  and  a brother  of  the  opposition  leader,  had 
jiro[K)sed  to  add  to  the  clause  14)  providing  that  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Irish  legislature  shall  not  extend  to  the  maKing 
of  any  law  affecting  libertv  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  the  words  “in  accordance  with  the  settled 
principles  and  precedents  of  the  united  kingdom.”  'I’lie 
government  accepted  the  additional  words.  This  roused 
a storm  of  opposition  from  the  Irish  members;  but  the 
rnionistsand  Gladstonians  again  combined  to  defeat  them 
and  the  Hadicals.  .Mr.  Mctbirthy  at  this  stage  satirically 
suggested  to  Jlr.  Gladstone  that  he  ought  now  to  withdraw 
the  bill. 

In  spite  of  the  concessions  noted,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
refused  to  accept  the  safeguards  for  the  minority  in  Ire- 
land, which  the  Unionists,  looking  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  have  sought  to  incorporate  in  the  bill, 
lie  rejects  the  prohibitions  which  the  American  states 
accept  in  regard  to  federal  rights.  'I'he  Dublin  legisla- 
ture is  to  have  the  right  to  pass  ex  po^t  fado  laws  ami  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  to  suspend  the 
habeax  curpHx.  It  may  also  establish  denominational  col- 
leges, and  supiwrt  them  out  of  state  funds. 

The  New  Financial  Propnxah. — The  discovery,  diie  to 
the  persistent  criticism  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  an  im- 
|K)rtant  error  had  been  made  in  the  calculations  on  which 
the  financial  clauses  of  the  home  rule  bill  were  based,  maile 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  remodel  the  financial 
j>roposals  of  his  measure.  He  had  figured  out  a surplus  of 
t'.500,000;  but  it  was  found  that  the  Irish  contribution  to 
the  spirit  duty  had  been  overestimated  by  more  than 
£3(i0,000.  A recasting  of  the  whole  scheme  was  therefore 
necessary. 

The  new  proposals  were  stated  to  the  house  June  'Z'i, 
in  substance  as  follows: 

The  public  revenue  of  Ireland  is  to  be  divided  into  general  reve- 
nue and  special  revenue.  The  general  revenue  is  to  consist  of;  (a) 
The  gross  revenue;  (6)  The  portion  due  to  Ireland  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  crown;  and  (e)  An  annual  sum  for  the  customs  and 

VoL  3.— 23. 
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excise  duties  (if  any)  fxillecte-i  in  (1  rest  Britain  on  articles  consumed 
in  Ireland;  this  is  reciprocal.  One-third  part  of  the  mneral  revenue 
Ilf  Ireland,  and  also  any  imperial  revenue  to  which  Ireland  may 
claim  to  lie  entitleil.  shall  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  of  the  united 
kiii)rdom  as  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  imperial  charges.  The 
residue  of  the  general  revenue  of  Ireland  shall  form  part  of  the 
sjiecial  revenue  of  Ireland.  The  civil  charges  of  the  government  in 
Indand  shall  be  Ixime  by  Ireland.  Where  parliament  imposes  any 
taxes  for  war  exiienditim",  the  n'venue  from  those  taxes  which  is 
collecteil  in  Ireland  shall  lie  paid  as  the  contribution  of  Ireland. 

After  six  years,  imposition  of  the  existing  taxes,  other  than  duties 
of  customs  or  excise,  shall  lie  transferred  to  the  Irish  legislature,  and 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  imperial 
charges  shall  lie  revised. 

The  pro|iosals  as  to  the  Iri.sh  consolidated  fund  and  special  reve- 
nue are:  The  Irish  legislature,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  public 

service  of  Ireland,  may  impose  any  taxes  other  than  the  existing 
taxes  in  Ireland,  and  the  pna-ecsls  shall  fonn  part  of  the  .special  rev- 
enue of  Ireland.  The  s|iei‘ial  revenue  .shall  be  paid  into  the  Irish  ex 
clnsiuer;  and  all  sums  paid  into  the  Irish  exche<|uer  shall  form  a con- 
solidated fund,  and  be  appropriated  to  the  ]iublic  service  of  Ireland. 

In  the  opinion  of  niany,  the  financiiil  arrangements 
liave  become  the  enix  of  the  situation;  anil  it  is  from  that 
source  that  the  most  formidable  obstticlea  appear  to  be 
looming  up  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  path.  Ilis  new  proposals 
have  been  a distippointment  to  both  of  the  Irish  factions. 
Instead  of  decretusing  Ireland’s  contribution  to  the  impe- 
rial treasury,  as  demanded  by  the  Irish  leaders,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proposes  increased  taxation  of  the  sources  of  Irish 
revenue;  and  no  change  in  the  management  or  collection 
of  existing  taxes  is  made.  The  Anti-Parnellites  held  a 
meeting  June  23  to  exjire.ss  their  discontent  with  the  new 
proposals;  but  eonlined  their  demands  for  amendment  to 
an  alteration  of  the  length  of  time  the  provisional  arrange- 
ment should  run.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  a term  of  si.x 
yeai-s;  the  McCarthyites  wish  the  final  revision  of  the  scheme 
to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The  Parnellites 
are  even  more  decided  in  their  demand  for  a thorough 
overhauling  of  the  new  tinancial  proposals.  They  have 
already  given  notice  of  numerous  amendments,  which  raise 
(lirectly  the  issue;  No  home  rule  unless  Ireland  controls 
her  own  linances.  One  proposes  to  empower  the  Irish 
iiailiament  to  collect  customs  duties;  another  reduces  the 
Irish  contribution  to  the  imperial  treasury  from  one-third 
to  onc-fourth  of  the  general  revenue;  another  suggests  the 
aj)]>ointment  of  a royal  commission  to  determine  the  finaii-  j 
cial  relations  of  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  the  united  king-  | 
dom;  while  yet  another  suggests  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment guarantee  for  the  six  years  of  the  provisional  ar- 
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ransromcnt  the  estimated  surplus  of  a little  over  £500,000. 

The  Irish  have  always  held  that  home  rule,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  self-sustaining.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  selieme, 
however,  in  not  allowing  Ireland  to  manage  her  own 
finances,  takes  away  from  her  the  power  of  the  purse,  and. 
unless  modified  so  as  to  meet  more  closely  the  wishes  of 
the  Irish  members,  may  cost  him  the  support  of  a suRi- 
cient  number  of  members  to  destroy  his  working  majority. 

The  Closure  Vo/ed. — 'I’he  discontent  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers due  to  the  slowness  of  the  progress  of  the  bill  through 
committee  and  to  the  nature  of  the  new  financial  pro- 
posals, was  counteracted  to  some  extent  by  the  passage  on 
June  30,  of  resolutions  for  the  exi)editing  of  business. 
These  provided  that  the  home  rule  bill  should  be  closured 
in  four  sections,  and  reported  in  full  by  July  31.  The  pas.s- 
age  of  these  resolutions  caused  the  adoption  of  no  change 
in  the  Conservative  tactics. 

The  Budget. — The  home  rule  bill  having  passed  its 
second  reading  April  21,  and  the  house  being  thus  tempo- 
rarily freed  from  the  incubus  of  Irish  business.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  chancellor  of  the  exche(|ucr,  took  occasion  on 
April  24  to  introduce  his  budget  in  a very  short  speech. 
Referring  to  past  years,  he  pointed  out  that  from  IH.sii  to 
1890  there  had  been  recurrent  surpluses;  but  that  there 
was  now  a deficit  of  £1,574.000,  revenue  for  the  current 
year  being  estimated  at  £89,890,000,  and  expenditures  at 
i’91,464,000.  To  meet  this  he  declined  to  borrow  money; 
nor  would  he  yield  to  the  alternative  of  tamjiering  with  the 
repayment  of  debt.  There  remained  only  the  expedient  of 
increa-sed  taxation.  An  addition  to  the  income  tax  of  a 
[lennv  in  the  pound  was  therefore  to  be  resorted  to — a step 
which  ought  to  add  £1.750,000  to  the  revenue,  a sum 
soflicient  to  meet  the  deficit  and  leave  a margin.  The 
only  other  changes  proposed  were  the  removal  of  thestam]i 
(Itify  on  the  transfer  of  foreign  and  colonial  securities,  and 
the  increase  to  one  shilling  of  the  stamp  duty  on  contract 
notes.  The  Radicals  had  expected  a readjustment  of  the 
death  duties;  but  were  disappointed.  Sir  William  llar- 
conrt  explaining  that  he  was  debarrcil  from  dealing  with 
those  duties  from  lack  of  time  owing  to  pressure  of  other 
business  in  the  house.  Little  opposition  to  the  budget 
was  aroused,  and  it  was  passed  April  27.  The  debate  was 
void  of  interest. 

Church  Disestablishment. — The  great  interest 
aroused  by  the  government  measure  in  the  direction  of 
Church  disestablishment  in  Wales,  and  the  strong  opjiosition 
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it  liiis  awiiki'iuMl  iimoiifT  churolirnen  in  Eiijxliinti  hikI  SeoU 
land,  arc  luised  on  tlie  fact  that  it  is  looke<l  upon  only  as 
a forerunner  of  an  onslaught  u]>on  the  estahlishinent  as  a 
whole  in  the  perhaps  not  distant  future.  A fjreat  lueet- 
inj;  assembled  in  Albert  hall,  London,  on  May  lii,  to 
iirotest  apiinst  the  measure.  A preliminary  service  h;ul 
iieeii  belli  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  at  which  all  the  dijini- 
taries  of  the  Church  were  either  present  or  represented. 
The  demonstration  in  .Mhert  hall  in  the  afternoon  w;is 
presided  over  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  sjioke 
of  the  Welsh  di.sestahlishm^mt  hill  as  the  first  avowed 
menace  to  the  estahlishinent  in  general,  and  urged  all  the 
friends  of  the  Church  to  stand  together  in  her  defensi'. 
The  archbishop  of  York  also  denounced  the  snsfR'iisorv 
hill.  'I'he  duke  of  .Argyll,  the  bishops  of  London,  lUir- 
liani.  and  .Manchester,  and  others  also  siioke  in  the  same 
strain. 

The  Liquor  TraHle  Bill. — A demonstration  attended 
by  about  ]K'r.<ons,  jirincipally  workingmen,  was 

held  on  Ajiril  8.  in  Trafalgar  snuarc,  London,  in  opjwsi- 
tion  to  the  direct  veto  bill  dealing  with  the  liipior  traffic. 
The  processions  were  attacked,  their  flags  torn  to  pieces, 
and  the  bearers  badly  used.  The  square  for  a time  was 
one  mass  of  struggling  men,  the  police  having  a hard  task 
to  restore  order.  Several  arrests  were  made. 

Kiiiployers’  Liuhility  Bill. — This  bill  has  under- 
gone some  important  changes  since  its  second  reading 
on  .\pril  2*);  and  its  ultimate  fate  is  quite  uncertain.  As 
originally  drawn,  the  bill  e.\cludcd  domestic  and  menial 
servants:  but  in  committee,  the  home  secretary  offered  to 
include  them,  and  also  to  consider  the  e.\iiediency  of 
applying  the  measure  to  clerks  and  shopmen.  There  has 
also  been  introduced  a provision  to  the  effect  that  a work- 
man shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  accejited  any  risk  by 
reason  of  having  continued  in  enijiloyment  after  knowing 
of  the  risk. 

The  Kight  Hours'  Bill. — The  question  of  legal 
limitation  upon  the  hours  of  labor  is  one  on  which  })arlia- 
lucntary  opinion  is  uncertain  and  shifting.  The  eight 
hours  (mines)  bill  pas.seil  its  second  rcailing  May  .'1,  by 
•JT'.l  to ’.101 ; but  the  voting  exhibited  many  peculiar  fea- 
tures. When  a similar  measure  was  uji  a year  ago,  Mr. 
(Hadstone  walked  out  of  the  house.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  voted  for  t he  second  reailing;  butdeclared  that 
until  the  ojiinion  of  the  mining  population  had  been  fully 
ascertained,  it  would  not  be  cx|K'dient  to  piiss  the  measure 
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ii.s  .1  pompnlsory  and  uniform  one  upon  the  tliinl  reading. 
The  Indk  of  t)ie  ministerialists  voted  for  the  bill;  but  Mr. 
Morley.  and  about  thirty  otlier  Gladstonians,  ehietly 
representing  the  mining  districts  of  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, and  south  Wales,  where  the  miners  reject  com  pulsion, 
having  already  secured  what  they  want,  voted  against  it. 
■Most  of  the  opposition  voted  against  the  bill,  but  Lord 
Haiidolph  Churcdiill  and  Sir  John  Gorst  voted  for  it.  Mr. 
ChamlKjrlain  paired 
in  favor  of  it.  and  the 
Liberal  Unionists 
were  divided. 

Other  Incidents 
of  the  Session. — 
f>u  .lane  10,  the  com- 
mons unanimously 
adopted  a resolution 
favoring  the  principle 
of  arbi  tration  as  a 
means  of  adjusting 
international  dis- 
putes. In  view  of  the 
present  deliljerations 
of  the  Bering  Sea  tri- 
Imnal  in  Pans,  the  in- 
cident is  important  as 
showing  the  strength 
of  the  bonds  which, 
in  spite  of  all  appar- 
ent differences,  bind 
together  the  two  great 
Knglish-speaking  jh-H)- 
ples.  The  subject  was  »■’  *bkii<  <.n.s. 

brought  u p through  ^ 

a motion  made  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Cremer,  M.  P.  for  Shore- 
ditch. On  the  assumption  that  congress  had  authorized 
the  president  of  the  LTnited  States  to  conclude  treaties 
of  aroitration,  he  moved  to  the  effect  that  England  should 
liegin  negotiations  to  that  end.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
suggested  a modification  of  the  resolution,  wdiich  was 
unanimously  accepted,  expressing  the  hope  that  if  the 
president  chose  to  begin  negotiations,  the  British  govern- 
ment would  lend  their  hearty  co-operation.  .Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  again  his  ideas  in  favorof  a central  tribunal:  and 
appaled  for  moderation  of  claims  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace. 
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BRITISH  POLITICS. 

Anti-Home  Rule  and  Other  Demonstrations.— 

Instead  of  weakening  with  tlie  passing  of  time,  the  agita- 
tion against  the  home  rule  bill  rather  increases  in 
strength  as  the  bearings  of  the  measure  upon  the  interests 
of  Ireland  become  more  and  more  clearly  known.  In 
I’rotestant  Ulster,  in  particular,  the  determination  to  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  a Dublin  juirliament  has 
become  a settled  policy,  the  outcome  of  which,  in  the 
event  of  the  final  pa.ssage  of  the  home  rule  bill,  would  be 
more  than  likely  to  be  open  resistance  by  force  of  arms. 
■\'ot  even  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  first  reform 
!)ill,  or  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  was  the  popular 
will  more  decisively  expressed  than  it  was  in  Ulster  on 
April  4 last  on  occasion  of  the  great  anti-home  rule  dem- 
onstration in  Belfast  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Balfour.  For 
over  four  hours  the  leader  of  the  opposition  stood  on  the 
grand  stand  in  Donegal  square,  while  a procession  of  80.0lK> 
men  reprc.senting  friendly,  religious,  and  kindred  societies 
pa.s.sed  by  with  bands  and  banners.  The  undergraduates 
of  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  burned  a copy  of  the  home 
rule  bill  opposite  the  grand  stand.  The  procession  then 
went  on  to  the  Botanic  gardens,  where  speeches  were  de- 
livered; and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Balfour  addressed  about 
4,0tlU  persons  in  Ulster  hall. 

The  impression  made  by  these  events  in  Ulster  wassr- 
centuated  by  a heavy  list  of  Unionist  speakers  in  various 
parts  of  FIngland  and  .Scotland — Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Bir- 
mingham,  .Mr.  Goschen  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  at  Bristol  and  Dalkeith,  Lord  Kaii- 
dolph  Churchill  at  Liverpool,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
Sir  Henry  James,  and  others. 

But  the  greatest  demonstration  in  England  was  that  of 
the  Irish  loyalists  in  Albert  hall,  London,  on  April  f-’. 
'I'heduke  of  Abercorn,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Ulster 
Unionists,  presided.  About  1,200  loyalist  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland  attended,  and  over  12,000  English 
Unionists  lussociated  themselves  with  the  protest.  The  un- 
furling and  planting  beside  the  chair,  of  the  Union  Jack, 
the  symbol  of  the  united  empire,  was  a dramatic  incident 
of  the  meeting.  The  bishop  of  Derry  delivered  the  speech 
of  the  day. 

Similar  enthusiasm  attended  the  three  days’  reception 
of  Lord  .Salisbury  in  Ulster  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  -Vt 
Larne,  at  Belfast,  and  at  Loiisionderry,  addresses  were 
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presented,  to  which  the  late  prime  minister  replied,  e.\- 
iireasing  perfect  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
1‘nionist  cause,  and  urging  his  hearers  to  fight  the  home 
rule  bill,  not  by  violence,  but  by  showing  its  badness.  Tlie 
demonstration  in  Ulster  hall,  Belfast,  May  was  the 
most  important  incident  of  the  visit.  Lord  Salisbury  re- 
turned to  England  May  27. 

An  enthusiastic  counter-demonstration,  at  which  250,- 
000  persons  were  present,  was  held  by  the  Irish  national 
league  of  Great  Britain  in  Hyde  park,  London,  May  22, 
at  which  speeches  were  delivered  by  T.  P.  O’Connor  and 
other  Irish  leaders,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  approving 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  home  rule  plan. 

It  conld  hardly  be  expecteci  that  the  excitement  of  the 
struggle  should  fail  to  break  out  into  riotous  disorder,  es- 
|>ecially  in  Ireland.  The  pa.ssjige  of  the  home  rule  bill 
tlirough  its  second  reading,  was  immediately  followed  by 
serious  disturbances  in  Belfast.  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  city  lighted  bonfires  in  celebration  of  the  event  on  the 
night  of  April  22;  and  a collision  between  them  and  a 
mob  led  by  some  irresimnsible  Orangemen  took  place,  the 
riots  continuing  at  intervals  until  the  evening  of  April  25. 
On  April  24  the  Roman  Catholic  workmen  at  some  of  the 
shipyards  w'ere  driven  from  their  work.  A body  of  100 
extra  police  and  250  infantry  of  the  Lancashire  fusiliers 
and  Dorsetshire  regiment  was  drafted  into  the  town;  and 
finally  succeeded,  after  repeateti  charges  with  fixed  bay- 
onets upon  the  mobs,  in  restoring  a measure  of  quiet.  The 
leaders  of  the  Unionists  publicly  deprecated  the  rioting, 
and  the  members  of  parliament  from  Belfast  signed  an 
appeal  for  peaceand  tolerance.  A similar  appeal  was  made 
by  the  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  Ireland; 
and  the  Ulster  defense  union  and  several  Orange  lodges 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  disorders.  A mani- 
festo was  also  posted  in  the  Catholic  quarter  appealing  to 
the  Xationa-lista  to  hold  aloof  from  riotous  demonstrations; 
and  Mr.  Morley  himself  telegraphed  to  the  military  ami 
I>oliee  at  Belfast,  directing  them  to  give  all  possible  pro- 
tection to  Catholics  and  to  friendly  Protestjint  workmen 
engaged  in  escorting  their  Catholic  fellow  workers  to  and 
from  their  work. 

On  the  night  of  May  C,  the  anniversary  of  the  Phamix 
park  murders,  a bomb  was  exploded  at  the  Four  Courts, 
Dublin.  Fortunately  no  serious  damage  resulted;  but 
the  evident  intention  was  to  cause  widespread  alarm. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  e.;plosion  of  bust  Christinas 
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eve  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  castle,  the  f>erpetrator  of 
which  has  never  been  discovered,  this  outrajie  is  lo«ke<? 
upon  as  evidence  that  the  “ Invincibles”  are  still  anacti  ve 
force  in  the  Irish  capital. 

Another  instance  of  agrarian  crime  was  committed  in 
County  Clare  June  1.  A land  agent  named  Moloney,  en- 
gagetl  in  collecting  rents  in  and  about  Tullah,  was  fire<I  at 
and  seriously  wounded  by  several  men  in  ambush.  Sev- 
eral arrests  have  l>een  made. 

By  •tilectionK. — A Conservative  victory,  in  which  the 
question  of  Church  disestablishment  played  as  imi>ortant  a 
part  as  home  rule,  was  the  result  of  the  contest  on  June 
]<>  for  the  vacant  seat  in  Linlithgowshire.  Captain 
Thomas  Hope,  who  was  defeated  by  lOl  votes  at  the  last 
election  by  Mr.  P.  McLagan  ((Jladstonian),  carrieil  the 
constituency  by  109  votes  over  Mr.  Alexander  Ure  (Ulad- 
stonian). 

The  voluntary  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  (Aiiti- 
Parnellite),  and  his  conse((uent  withdniwal  from  parlia- 
ment, created  a vacancy  in  northeast  C’ork,  which  was 
filled  June  28  by  the  nomination,  without  oj)|)osition,  of 
Mr.  VV.  Abraham  (Anti-Parneilite).  The  vacant  si'at  in 
southea.st  Cork,  from  which  .Mr.  ,1.  .Morrogh  (.\nti-Par- 
nellite)  withdrew  on  account  of  dissension  within  the 
jiarliamentary  party  over  the  jiolicy  of  the  Frerman’* 
Journal,  was  also  filled  .Tune  28  by  the  unopposed  election 
of  Dr.  Commins  (Anti-Parncllite).  'I'liere  luul  been  a 
split  in  the  riding;  but  the  other  candidate  of  the  jiarty. 
Dr.  Magner,  withdrew  before  the  election. 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 

It  was  officially  announced  on  .May  4 that  Prince  George 
of  Wales,  duke  of  York,  and  heir  jiresumptive  to  the  Brit- 
ish throne,  had  been  betrothed  to  Princes.s  May  of  Twk. 
who  was  affianced  to  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale 
a short  time  before  the  death  of  the  latter  in  .lannarv. 
1892.  The  announcement  has  been  received  with  great 
favor  by  the  British  jiublic  throughout  the  empire,  ami 
many  evidences  have  already  Imen  given  of  the  jmpularity 
and  esteem  in  which  the  young  couple  are  held. 

Prince  (tjaiHOK  Fukdf.kick  Ehnkst  .Ai.beiit.  diike  of  York,  a 
the  only  surviving  son  of  the  prim  e of  Wales,  hi'injr  the  brother  of 
the  late  liuke  of  Clarence  ami  Avomlale.  who  died  Janiiarv  14.  IHttt 
Prince  (teorge  was  horn  .Imie  3,  ISti.*),  and  has  had  the  education  of » 
Hritish  naval  officer,  holding  now  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  mjal 
navy.  He  is  said  to  Ire  wirlely  jsrpiilar  from  his  frank  and  amiable 
disposition. 
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Princesw  VicTOKlA  Maky  (Prim-e!<«  May)  of  Teck  is  dpscended 
from  Kin(f  Oeor^*  II.  through  Isitli  father  and  mother,  the  double 
line  of  descent  Ireing  shown  as  follows: 


Okoikik  II. 

Frederick,  prince  of  Wales. 
(iKonoE  III. 

Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of 
Cambridge. 

Princess  Mary  .Adelaide,  duclu*RS 
of  Teck. 

Princess  Victoria  -Mary. 


(Ikoroe  II. 

Anne,  princess  royal, 
m.  William  V.,  prince  of  Orange. 
Caroline, 

m.  Charles,  prince  of  Na.ssaii- Weil 
burg. 

Henriette, 

m.  Duke  Louis  of  Wilrtemlierg. 


Duke  -Alexander  of  Wnrleml)erg. 
m.  Claiidiue,  countess  of  Rhedey. 


Francis,  duke  of  Teck. 
Princess  A'ktoria  Mary. 

She  was  bom  in  1867,  and  much  symiiathy  was  felt  for  her  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  she  had  l>eeu 
affianced. 


Perhaps  the  ^catest  sensation  of  the  quarter  in  Eng- 
lish society  was  the  committal,  on  April  18,  hy  Sir  Francis 
Jeiine,  president  of  the  court  of  probate,  of  the  dowager 
(liiehess  of  Sutherland  to  Holloway  jail  for  six  weeks,  for 
contenipt  of  court.  The  duchess  was  concerned  in  a con- 
te.st  with  the  present  duke  of  Sutherland,  who  is  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  will  made  hy  the  late  duke,  who  died  in 
September.  18!l:i,  which  is  favorable  to  the  dowager  duch- 
ess, who  licfore  her  marriage  to  the  late  duke  was  known 
as  Mrs.  Blair.  It  appears  that  in  March  last  the  president 
of  the  court  of  prohate  made  an  order  that  her  grace  should 
Ixi  allowwl  to  look  at  certain  papers  hearing  on  the  case, 
but  forbidding  that  any  of  the  letters  or  papers  should  he 
destroyed.  I luring  the  examination  of  the  jiapers  the 
dowager  duchess  took  one  of  the  letters  from  the  bundle 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  claiming  that  it  was  a letter  from 
her  to  lier  late  husband,  and  that  she  should  do  as  she 
pleivstil  with  it.  She  subsequently  in  court  made  affidavit 
that  the  document  was  a letter  written  to  licr  by  lier  late 
liii.shand  Ix'forc  her  marriage,  and  she  ajiologised  to  the 
court  for  its  destruction.  Justice  .leime,  however,  com- 
mented mo.st  st'vercly  on  her  action,  and  noted  that  her 
stories  regarding  the  letter  were  inconsistent.  He  held  her 
guilty  of  contempt,  sentencetl  her  to  six  weeks’  imprison- 
uient,  and  to  pay  a fine  of 

On  June  21  the  claim  of  the  dowager  duchess  to  the 
(wssession  of  'rittenson  Chase  and  adjacent  lands  granted 
to  her  hy  her  late  hii.shand  wa.s  set  aside  hy  the  courts,  with 
costs. 

On  July  20  one  William  'rownsend  was  arrested  in  Lon- 
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floii,  on  tho  noininul  charge  of  Imviiig  discharged  a pistol 
ill  Downing  street  on  the  day  the  liome  rule  bill  was  passes! 
to  a seeoini  reading,  but  really  on  suspicion  of  intent  to 
murder  Mr.  Ciladstone.  lie  had  sent  the  premier  a letter 
threatening  to  take  the  latter's  life.  He  has  been  adjudge*! 
insane  and  coiilincd  to  an  asylum.  A second  attempt 
against  .Mr.  Gladstone’s  person  was  made  May  18,  M'hih' 
the  premier  was  travelling  from  London  to  Chester.  A 
heavy  missile  was  thrown  at  his  coinjiartment,  but  struck 
tlie  window  of  the  ne.xt  compartment  without  doing  seii- 
OMS  daimigc. 

OTHER  BRITISH  AFFAIRS. 

The  largest  steamship  now  upon  the  high  seas,  and  prob- 
ably the  swiftest,  was  completed  in  April  for  the  Cunard 
line  by  the  Fairfield  company  of  Liverpool.  The  Campania 
is  (i'lO  feet  long  (only  7'i  feet  shorter  than  that  gigantic, 
costly  failure,  the  Greaf  Eastern),  is  05  feet  3 inches  in 
breadth,  and  83  feet  in  depth.  'J'he  funnels  are  1!)  feet  in 
diameter — a coach  and  four  could  easily  be  driven  through 
them— and  stand  higher  from  the  keel  than  the  altitude  of 
the  Kddystone  lighthouse.  The  engines  are  of  30,000 
horse-power,  and  the  twelve  huge  boilers  involve  a con- 
sumption of  2,000  tons  of  coal  on  the  trip  across  the  At- 
lantic. The  ship  has  a gross  tonnage  of  12,500  tons,  and  a 
displacement  of  18,000,  with  a capacity  of  carrying  3,200 
tons  in  her  coal  bunkers,  and  1,020  tons  of  cargo,  besides 
(100  first  class  pas.sengers,  4ii0  second  class,  700  to  1,00(* 
third  cla.ss,  and  a crew  of  415.  The  maximum  speed,  of 
course  not  yet  (piite  attained,  is  rated  at  27  miles  an  hour. 
On  lier  first  trip,  April  23-20,  she  broke  the  record  of  ini- 
tial voyages  from  Queenstown  to  Handy  Hook,  arriving  in 
0 days  8 hours  34  minutes.  Upon  her  return  the 
Caaipania  broke  the  record  for  the  fastest  voyage  castwani 
between  these  points,  making  it  in  5 days  17  hours  20  j 
minutes,  also  breaking  the  record  for  the  greatest  numlK>r  I 
of  knots  in  a single  day,  at  517,  or  532  miles.  Her  aver- 
age s])eed  for  a trip  is  also  the  highest  ever  readied — 21.12  [ 
knots  an  hour,  or  2I>.4  miles. 

During  April  a deputation  of  the  imi>erial  feileration 
league  waited  ujion  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a proposal  to  sum- 
mon another  conference  of  the  British  colonies  on  theaf- 
fairs  of  the  empire.  The  premier  was  not  yet  prepareil  to 
accede  to  the  recjuest.  His  rejilv  was  somewhat  indefinite.  I 
hut  upon  one  jioint  he  wius  explicit — that  the  home  ^ov-  i 
ernment  couhl  never  entertain  a plan  for  an  imperial  /o/I- 
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verein  in  which  tho  colonies  should  be  preferred  over  for- 
eign countries  in  the  British  miirkcts.  So  that  ((uestion 
may  be  considered  settled,  at  least  during  the  Gladstone 
supremacy. 

Imperial  Institute  Opened. — The  British  imperial 
institute  in  London  was  opened  May  10  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  |)erson.  All  the  grandeur  and  j)omp  of  a full  state  func- 
tion were  displayed;  and  the  populace  thronge<l  in  immense 
masses  to  witness  the  superb  and  glittering  parade.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  institute  was  laid  bytheciuecn  in  1887. 
the  jubilee  year  of  her  reign;  and  the  institution  is  a me- 
morial, intended  not  only  as  a symbol  of  the  unitv  and 
loyalty  of  the  empire,  but  for  the  purpose  of  spreatfing  a 
mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  among  the  peoples  of  her 
majesty’s  dominions  and  strengthening  the  bonds  that 
make  them  one. 

During  the  prince  of  Wales’  reception  at  the  institute. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  insulted  by  being  vigorously  hissed 
wherever  he  appeared — the  incident  showing  the  strengtii 
of  English  sentiment  on  the  question  of  home  rule. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  Growth  of  Socialism. — We  have  had  frequent 
wcasion  to  refer  to  the  subtle  spread  of  socialistic  ideas, 
and  the  important  part  which  they  have  come  to  play  in 
the  jiractical  politics  of  the  time,  especially  in  Europe. 
The  progress  of  events  of  the  last  three  months  in  Ger- 
nianv  and  Belgium  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
socialistic  movement.  The  stirring  scenes  enacted  in  Bel- 
gium in  April,  which  threatened  to  culminate  in  armed 
revolution  against  the  government,  had  their  origin  in  the 
refusal  of  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  which  was  de- 
manded by  the  people  in  their  labor  organization.s — they 
were  simply  a protest  against  the  denial  of  tho  liallot  to 
the  workingman — and  tho  ultimate  triumph  of  the  popu- 
lar element  is  evidence  of  tho  growing  strength  of  demo- 
cratic ideas  in  the  conservative  states  of  the  continent. 

It  is  in  Germany,  however,  that  socialism,  as  such,  has 
m-ade  the  longest  strides.  In  the  late  electoral  camj)aign 
it  made  strenuous,  and  to  a large  extent  success'ful,  efforts 
to  increase  its  representation  in  the  reichstag.  The  three 
foremost  leaders  of  socialism  in  Germany  are  Herr  Bebel, 
an  artisan,  Herr  Liebknecht,  a man  of  broad  scholarsbip, 
and  Herr  Singer,  a merchant  and  manufacturer,  'rhe.se 
men  sjwke  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  and  car- 
ried on  a great  campaign  in  favor  of  tho  142  candiilates  of 
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tlu!  party.  In  the  la.^st  leielistag,  tliere  wore  3<>  Soci.alists. 
This  mniiher  has  now  hpon  inerea.sol  to  44,  a result  ilisap- 
pointin<^  to  tlie  party,  " ho  had  expected  as  many  a.<  .5.i 
seats.  It  was  on  Uic  second  ballots  that  the  reaction  apiinst 
socialism  seemed  to  set  in.  Since  1871  the  growth  of  the 
party  has  been  remarkable  notwithstanding  the  oppre.ssion 
it  has  had  to  endure.  In  1871,  the  Socialists  cast  124.1KH1 
votes;  in  1877.  4!).‘1,(K)0.  In  1878,  two  attempts  were  made 
to  a.ssassinate  the  emperor,  and  Bismarck  introducetl  law.i 
against  the  Socialists,  which  remained  on  the  statute  books 
until  18!)0.  In  18!((l,  the  Socialists  polled  1.427,323  votes, 
or  one-tifth  of  the  total  jioll  in  the  emiiire.  They  have 
no  leader,  however,  who  stems  capable  of  making  prac- 
tical use  of  the  victory  won  at  the  polls.  Their  platform 
makes  the  following  demands: 

(I)  rnivci-Mil  for  all.  regardless  of  sex, 

Ci)  The  iiitriKliictioii  of  the  nfrrtiidtim  and  the  right  of  decis- 
ion on  the  uci-eptamt*  or  rejection  of  any  laws,  by  the  |n-ople. 

(Ill  I’eaj-e  and  war  to  he  de<-ided  by  an  international  board  of  ar 
hitralion. 

(4)  The  rightof  holding  public  ni<H*lings  and  fn-edoni  of  s]ie«sli 

(.’))  RejM-ai  of  all  di.sbursements  of  public  f units  for  churches  or 
for  n-ligious  |iur[s)s<-s. 

(II)  fre«-  public  sclnad,  to  la-  unsectariaii,  and  the  attendance  to 
Ih-  obligatory. 

(7)  militia  in.steaii  of  a standing  army. 

(N)  \ fns-  judiciary. 

(!))  .Medical  aid  and  medicim-s  to  lie  given  to  the  people  free  of 
charge. 

(10)  ,\  progressive  income  tax,  a capital  tax,  and  a tax  on  in- 
heritances, and  the  almlishment  of  all  indin-ct  taxes. 

(11)  t'roalion  of  laws  for  the  Is-nelit  of  the  working  classes, 
ba-'cil  ii|Min  national  ]irineiple.s,  such  work  to  lai  only  eight  hours  a 
day;  night  work  to  Is-  forbidden,  and  insurance  for  workingmen  to 
be  eiiiiducted  by  them  alone. 

'I'lie  .Viiiircllists. — In  various  F.uropcitn  countries  the 
.\narchists  still  continue  their  nefarious  plotting  against 
established  order.  France,  S]»ain.  Austria.  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Switzerland  have  Inid  recent  evidences  of  this. 
Kiirly  in  ,\|)ril,  the  Spanish  police  discovered  and  cheeked 
an  alarming  conspiracy  of  Anarchists  at  Xeres  ttiming  at 
an  outbretik  iigainst  the  authorities  in  revenge  for  the  exe- 
cution in  February,  18!)2,  of  the  four  Anarchists  who  had 
led  an  attfick  upon  the  town.  A more  ahirmin^  jilot, 
however,  was  discovered  late  in  .lune.  On  the  night  of 
.Iiine  21,  an  attempt  w;is  made  in  .Madrid  to  blow  up  with 
dynamite  the  house  of  Seflor  < 'anovas  del  Castillo,  the  late 
prime  minister.  A workman  who  carried  a number  of 
liombs,  which  were  evidently  intended  for  distribution  in 
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various  parts  of  the  eih'.  was  killeil,  the  shock  (uiusiiig 
tlie  tximbs  he  carried  to  e.vplode.  Another  workman  im- 
plicat'd was  seriously  wounded,  hut  was  arrested  as  he  was 
making  Ids  e8eaj>e  from  the  seene.  The  explosion  caused 
a panic  at  a circus  performance  near  by.  and  many  jmrsons 
were  injured.  From  letters  found  in  the  clothing  of  the 
dead  workman,  and  from  the  confession  of  his  accomplice 
who  was  arrested,  it  was  learned  that  dynamite  outrages 
had  been  planned  not  only  in  Madrid  and  Valencia,  hut 
in  Hrussels  and  other  foreign  cities.  'J'wenty-three  arrests 
have  been  made. 

On  Aj>ril  13,  the  jury  acquitted  Francois,  the  Anarch- 
ist on  trial  in  Paris  for  causing  the  explosion  which  re- 
sulted in  the  deatli  of  M.  Very,  the  restaurant  keeper,  in 
Ajiril,  1892.  One  IJricou  was  convicte«l  in  connection 
with  the  same  affair,  and  was  sentenced  to  20  years’  penal 
servitude. 

May  Day  Demonstrations. — May  day  was  celebrated 
this  year  by  workingmen  in  various  European  capitals;  but 
the  celebration  was  far  from  universal,  and  a great  falling 
fill  was  noted  in  the  enthusiasm  exhibited  by  most  of  those 
who  took  part.  The  day  pmssed  with  very  little  disturb- 
ance of  jniblic  order,  owing  largely  to  the  elaborate  ])olice 
preparations  which  had  been  made  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
those  who  might  be  too  violent,  'i'liere  was  little  anima- 
tion in  Paris,  some  minor  gatherings  of  Socialists  being 
dispersefl  by  the  police.  A row  was  started  in  .Marseilles, 
but  .soon  quelled.  An  Anarchist  meeting  in  IJerlin  was 
dispersed;  but  for  the  greater  part,  the  meetings  held  were 
conducted  quietly,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a 
general  holiday.  In  Vienna,  about  40  meetings  of  work- 
men were  held,  at  which  resolutions  were  carrieil  in  favor 
of  an  eight  hour  day,  universal  sutfrage.  and  entire  liberty 
of  the  press.  In  Itome,  Milan.  Lisbon,  and  elsewliere. 
general  qniet  prevailed.  In  London,  Eng.,  two  proces- 
sions, principally  of  foreignei's,  listened  to  spcecluis  in 
Hyde  park. 

The  Miners’  Congress. — The  intemational  fsjngre.ss 
of  miners  sat  in  Brussels  .May  22  to  2H.  It  was  attended 
by  03  delegates,  representing  over  l,d(K),0(Hl  miners. 
•Among  the  delegates  were  six  English  M.  P.’s,  led  liy 
Thomas  Burt.  Excitement  was  caused  by  the  c.xpulsion 
from  Belgium  of  two  French  delegates,  Baslyand  Laman- 
din.  on  the  ground  that  they  had  taken  a leading  jiart  in 
exjielling  Belgian  miners  from  rorthern  France  in  l.s;i2. 
A committee  from  the  congress  e,.  L.;led  the  government  in 
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vain  to  rcsfiiid  tlu*  decreo  of  exjuilsion.  The  rest  of  the 
French  delcirates  tlireatened  to  leave  the  country  also;  but 
were  jrersuaded  to  remain  at  the  conference,  the  expelled 
delegates  themselves  urging  them  to  do  so. 

The  congres,s  by  a large  majority,  representing  994,000 
miners  as  against  1(X),000  miners  represented  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  resolution,  pronouncea  in  favor  of  an  eight 
hour  working  day.  An  overwhelming  majority  also  voted 
for  a resolution  in  favor  of  a universal  strike  to  enfon-e 
the  eight  hour  system,  provided  the  miners  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  their  demands  without  it.  The  delegates  from 
Wales  and  the  north  of  England  voted  against  the  projK>- 
sition.  It  was  also  unanimously  voted  that  no  female 
labor  should  be  allowed  in  or  about  the  mines.  The  next 
congress  is  to  be  held  in  Germany'. 

The  Hull  Dock  Strike. — During  the  first  week  of 
April  a strike  began  among  the  dock  laborers  at  Hull,  the 
well  known  shijiping  port  in  Yorkshire,  Flngland.  It  lasted 
until  May  19,  and  developed  many  scenes  of  violence  and 
incendiarism,  which  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  troops 
kept  from  bursting  out  into  open  rapine  and  destruction 
throughout  the  city.  It,  however,  ended  in  the  complete 
surrender  of  the  unions  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
shipping  federation;  and  its  result  has  been  a serious  blow 
to  that  form  of  unionism  which  trusts  to  strikes  and 
violence. 

I'he  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  employment,  by  the 
shi])i)ing  companies,  of  non-union  men  to  work  in  loading 
ami  discharging  their  vessels.  The.  Wilson  line,  owiuhI  by 
the  Wilsons  of  Tranby  Croft,  was  the  principal  offender. 
'Pile  dock  laborers’  union  objected,  and  went  on  strike. 
Hy  threats  and  intimidation  they  succeeded  for  a time  in 
blocking  yvork  at  the  docks;  but  non-union  men  were 
easily  secured  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers;  and  work 
proceeded,  though  somewhat  slowly,  under  the  protection 
of  the  police  and  dragoons,  yvho  patrolled  the  docks.  A 
serious  collision  between  police  and  strikers  occurred 
on  the  night  of  April  ‘.^2  owing  to  an  attempted  rescue  of 
an  arrested  striker.  The  following  dav  the  timber  at  the 
Victoria  dock  was  set  on  fire,  involving  a loss  of  over 
flOO.OOO;  and  another  conflagration  was  started  May  2 in 
the  timber  yard  of  .Messrs.  Simpson,  who  had  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  strike  fund  of  the  unionist  dockers. 

Numerous  conferences  were  held  between  representa- 
tives of  the  opposing  sides  to  settle  the  strike.  A compro- 
mise proposal  was  drayvn  up  April  17,  by  A.  J.  Muudella. 
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president  ot  tlie  board  of  trade,  C.  Wilson,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Wilson  line,  ,J.  II.  Wilson,  M.  P.,  president 
of  the  .sailors’  and  firemen’s  union  and  leader  of  the  strikers, 
and  John  Burns,  M.  P. ; but  it  was  May  19  before  the 
men  would  give  in  and  accept  the  compromise.  Work 
was  resumed  May  23.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  as 
follows: 

Unionists  to  agree  to  work  with  non-unionists.  Employers  to 
engage  any  suitable  men  who  are  rearly  and  willing  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  other  men.  whether  belonging  to  a union  or  not.  The 
employers  to  beat  lil)erty  to  engage  any  stevetlore,  whether  a mem- 
lierof  or  connected  with  any  union  or  not.  No  objection  to  be  raised 
to  the  foremen  or  shipping  clerks  severing  their  connection  with  the 
dockers’  union,  provide  they  are  allowed  the  right  to  an  organization 
of  theirown  choice  if  they  think  (it.  The  Rritish  labor  exchange  in 
Hull  to  lie  kept  open,  the  employers  insisting  on  entire  freedom  of 
amtract  in  employing  such  men  as  they  deem  suitable. 

The  men  who  have  been  on  strike  are  to  obtain  work  a-s  soon  a.s 
places  are  vacant  for  them.  No  non-union  men  who  have  l)e<-n 
working  during  the  strike,  or  to  whom  employment  may  subse- 
quently be  given,  are  to  be  molested. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  henceforth  there  is  to  be  no  strike  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  or  lockout  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  without 
notice  of  twenty-one  days  previously  given  hy  the  side  initiating  the 
strike  or  lockout. 

On  May  1,  10,000  mill  bands  at  Dundee  struck  against 
a proposed  reduction  in  their  wages. 

A Lawyers’  Strike. — 'I’be  barristers  in  the  leading 
cities  of  Spain  struck  June  13 — the  first  strike  of  the  kind 
on  record.  The  government  had  jtroposed  to  effect  re- 
trenchment in  state  expenditures  by  abolishing  thedistrict 
criminal  courts.  This  would  remove  an  important  source 
of  revenue  to  the  lawyers;  and,  with  the  object  of  imjjres- 
sing  upon  the  government  their  disajiproval,  the  barristers 
in  Toledo,  Valencia.  Guadalajara,  Huelva,  and  some  other 
cities,  removed  their  names  from  the  cause  lists,  refusing 
to  act  in  cases  pending  in  the  courts. 

DISASTERS. 

Loss  of  the  ‘^Victoria.’’— The  most  appalling  disas- 
terof  recent  times  in  the  historyof  the  British  navy  occurred 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  22,  aiwut  seven  miles  off  Tripoli, 
a seaport  of  Syria  50  miles  from  Beyrout.  The  Victorin. 
flagship  of  the  Mediterranean  souadron.  was  sunk  in  collis- 
ion with  the  Camperdown,  involving  the  loss  of  22  officers 
and  330  men,  includingVice-.Vdmiral  Sir  George 'J’ryon, 
K.  C.  B.,  commander  of  the  squadron. 

The  disaster  was  due  to  temporary  obscuration  of 
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jiuif;iiH*iit  on  the  part  of  the  coinmander-in-ehief.  It 
ap|>ears  that  tlie  gqiiaiiron  of  13  nhijis  had  wcightnl  anchor 
at  Hevront  and  were  i)roceeding  along  the  coast  toward 
'I'ripoli  in  two  columns,  line  ahead,  the  Vieforin  leading’ 
the  starboard  (right)  column,  and  the  Camperdown  the 
|)ort  column,  the  columns  being  six  cable  lengths  (l,‘-lUO 
yards)  a[>art. 

As  the  vessels  approached  Trij>oli,  Sir  George  Tryon. 
who  had  been  sick  for  some  days,  and  had  only  resume*! 
active  duty  on  the  morning  of  the  catastrophe.  sumnioutHl 
his  llag-caphiin  and  staff-commander,  and  explained  the 
evolutions  by  which  ho  proposed  to  bring  his  fleet  to 
anchorage.  'I'lie  two  columns  were  to  turn  inward  toward 
ea(dt  other,  then  to  make  a second  turn  at  right  angles  so 
as  to  convert  the  formation  from  line  ahead  to  lineabrt'ivst. 
and  to  anchor  in  the  latter  formation.  iStatT-Commaiider 
llawkins-Smith  suggested  that  eight  cables  (l,f!00  yards) 
would  bo  a safer  distance  than  six  cables;  and  to  this  the 
admiral  jissented.  Nevertheless  the  signal  was  made  for 
six  cables’  distance;  and,  when  the  flag-lieutenant  consulte*! 
the  admiral  about  it,  the  latter  again  stated  that  he 
wished  the  columns  to  be  left  at  six  cables  apart. 

A collision  w'as  thus  almost  inevitable,  as  the  tuniing 
circle  of  the  Victoria  was  known  by  actual  experiment  to 
have  been  approximately  (iOO  yards  in  diameter,  and  that 
of  the  Camperdoicn  was  about  the  same;  while,  at  the  siteed 
of  the  vessels  at  that  time,  only  two  minutes  would  Ik;  re- 
(piired  for  them  to  traverse  the  intervening  space.  On 
receiving  the  signal  for  the  di.sastrons  evolution.  Kcar- 
Admiral  Markham,  on  board  the  ('ai/ipcrdotrn.  hesitated 
to  execute  it,  and  was  about  to  inquire  of  Sir  George 
'I’ryon  as  to  whether  he  really  meant  what  had  been  sig- 
nalle<l,  when  he  received  a signal  from  the  latter  asking 
what  he  was  waiting  for.  “ It  then  struck  me,’’’  he  says. 
••  that  the  commander-in-chief  wished  me  to  turn  Ifi 
lioints  as  indicated  {i.  e.  to  the  right-about),  and  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  circle  around  the  .second  division 
leaving  them  on  his  jiort  hand.”  Having  full  confldence 
in  the  ability  of  Sir  George  Tryon  to  mameuvre  the  squad- 
ron without  the  risk  of  collision,  he  ordered  the  signal, 
which  had  been  kept  at  the  dip.  to  be  hoisted  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  order  was  understood.  'I'he  Victoria  and 
the  t'ampcrdoii'ii  then  turned  inward  toward  each  *itluT. 
In  a moment  it  was  seen  that  they  must  collide,  and  tin' 
engines  of  both  ships  were  reversed  at  full  speed;  but  it 
was  too  late,  and  the  Citiiipvrdowirs  ram  struck  the  Vic- 
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ioriaa  little  before  the  turret  oji  the  starboard  side,  crush- 
ing nearly  half  way  through  the  flagship.  In  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  thereafter  the  I'7c/ori'«  sank  in  80  fathoms 
of  water,  turning  bottom  uppermost  as  she  went  down,  and 
carrying  with  her  over  350  lives.  Sir  George  Tryon  seems 
to  have  believed  almost  to  the  last  that  her  structure  wouhl 
keep  her  afloat,  for  he  signalled  to  stop  the  preparations 
which  all  the  other  ships  in  the  squadron  instantly  began 
to  make  for  the  work  of  rescue.  The  behavior  of  the 
crew  of  the  doomed  vessel,  not  a man  of  whom  attemi)ted 
to  leave  his  post  until  they  were  ordered  to  save  them- 
selves, was  an  e.vample  of  superb  discipline,  and  almost  the 
only  consolatory  feature  in  the  appalling  tragedy.  There 
was  no  panic  of  any  sort  or  description. 

As  soon  as  the  Cninperdown  backed  out  of  the  hole  she 
had  made,  the  Victoria  heeled  over  to  starboard,  and  began 
to  settle  down.  Sir  George  Tryon  wished  to  push  into  the 
harbor,  to  put  the  vessel  in  shoal  water,  and  orders  were 
given  to  go  ahead  with  this  intention;  but  the  steering 
gear  broke  dow'n;  and,  although  the  engineers  and  stokers 
stuck  gallantly  to  their  posts,  and  died  there,  their  efforts 
were  unavailing.  The  Campcrdown  was  seriously  dam- 
aged, but  was  able  to  keep  afloat. 

A thorough  investigation  has  been  instituted  by  the 
a<lmiraltv  autliorities.  °i’he  reports  of  Kear-.\dmiral  Mark- 
ham and  of  C'apt.  Maurice  Bourke,  the  latter  being  tlie 
senior  officer  among  the  survivors  of  the  Victoria,  and  of 
all  other  witne.sses  of  the  disaster,  agree  in  bearing  out  the 
conclusion  that  the  order  for  the  dangerous  evolution 
would  never  have  been  given  by  an  officer  of  the  skill  and 
experience  of  Sir  George  Trvon,  unless  his  judgment,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  bad  been  temporarily  affected. 

fund  is  being  raised  for  the  families  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  disaster,  which,  at  the  end  of  .June 
amounted  to  £21.000,  in  addition  to  which  the  Canadian 
government  has  granted  $1,000  as  an  expression  of  Can- 
ada’s sympathy. 

The  loss  of  the  Victoria  has  caused  much  speculation 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  motlern  type  of  naval  vessel. 
It  has  brought  out  clearly  this  one  fact,  that  of  all  weap- 
ons available  for  maritime  fighting  tlie  ram  is  the  most 
certain  and  the  most  deadly.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
naval  designers  will  hereafter  give  more  attention  to  handi- 
ness of  movement  and  to  structural  strength  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ramming  and  of  avoiding  ramming,  than  to 
weight  of  armament. 

ToL  a--M 
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'I’lie  Virforin,  formerly  culled  the  Renown,  but  re- 
cliristeued  in  1SS7  in  honor  of  the  queen's  jubilee,  was 
built  lit  Neweustle-on-Tyne,  and  launched  in  1890.  Her 
displacement  was  10,470  tons;  her  indicated  horse-power, 
14,000;  her  e.xtreme  draft  of  water,  27^  feet;  her  length 
over  all,  350  feet;  and  her  beam,  70  feet.  The  thickness 
of  her  armor  varied  from  1C  to  18  inches;  and,  besides 
one  29-ton  gun  and  a number  of  smaller  quick-firing  guns. 

she  carried  two  rifled 
cannon  weighing  110 
tons  each,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bore  being 
IC:}^  inches,  and  the 
total  length  of  each 
gun  43  feet.  The  pro- 
jectile  fired  from 
these  guns  weighed 
1,800  pounds;  the 
charge  of  powder  was 
960  pounds;  and  the 
nominal  range  of  the 
weapons  was  Ifi  miles. 

Admiral  Sir  Mi- 
chael Culme-Sey- 
mour,  Bart.,  has  been 
appointed  command- 
er-in-chief in  the 
Mediterranean  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  (ieorge  Try- 
on.  His  naval  exi>eri- 
ence  e.xtends  over  the 
period  sim^e  1850.  .-.lul 

FiiKT  uiKo  or  TiiK  BitiTi^ii  AUMiBAi.TY.  luciudes  scrvicc  ill  the 
Burmese,  Crimean,  and  Chinese  wars.  From  1885  to 
1887  lie  was  commander  in  the  Pacific;  and  in  1890  took 
command  of  the  channel  squadron.  He  is  57  years  of  age, 
and  the  youngest  full  admiral  in  the  navy. 

Other  Disasters. — Early  in  April  the  palace  steamer 
belonging  to  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  was  run  into  and  sunk 
by  an  admiralty  steamer.  54  jiersons  being  drowned. 

On  May  13.  tlie  ships  Countess  Rrel>/n.  from  Bilbao, 
Spain,  to  Newport,  Wales,  was  sunk  in  collision  with  the 
City  of  I/uinfiury  duv'iug  n fog  oil  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
her  crew  of  1C,  and  9 jiassengers,  being  lost. 

The  Hussian  corvette  Xitiaz  was  totally  wrecked  with 
a loss  of  9 lives,  on  the  Korean  coast  on  May  15. 
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On  May  20,  the  British  sliip  Germnnia,  with  04  lives, 
was  lost  during  a cyclone  in  the  hay  of  Bengal. 

On  June  7,  the  American  ship  A.  McC allnm,  from 
London  to  New  York,  was  sunk  in  a fog  about  240  miles 
from  Sandy  Hook,  in  collision  with  the  Cunard  steamer 
Servia. 

A frightful  mining  disaster  occurred  April  11  at  Pont- 
y-Pridd  in  south  Wales,  due  to  a fire  and  explosion  in  a 
coal  pit,  the  conflagration  being  started  by  the  sparks 
from  an  engine.  Of  the  200  men  working  at  the  time, 
over  60  lost  their  lives. 

About  150  persons  were  crushed  to  death  during  a panic 
started  by  a cry  of  fire  in  a church  in  one  of  the  Russian 
towns  along  the  Volga.  The  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  by 
thieves  in  order  to  facilitate  their  operations. 

The  work  of  devastation  begun  on  the  island  of  Zante 
by  earthquakes  in  January  and  February  of  this  year,  was 
completed  by  a second  series  of  shocks  extending  from 
April  17  to  April  20,  which  exceeded  in  violence  those  of  the 
former  visitation.  Almost  every  house  in  the  island  was  laid 
in  ruins.  In  the  town  of  Zante,  25  lives  were  lost,  and  fully 
100  were  injured.  The  panic-stricken  people  have  begun 
to  emigrate  in  large  numbers.  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  Greek  government  was  prompt  in  sending  stores, 
troops,  and  ships  to  the  island;  while  the  British  man-of- 
war  Inflexible  was  soon  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  being 
followed  by  a French  war  vessel.  Working  parties  were 
landeil  from  these  vessels  to  assist  in  the  erection  of 
shelters. 

THE  CHOLERA. 

The  main  features  of  the  cholera  situation  at  the  end  of 
Jane  are  the  frightful  ravages  of  the  epidemic  at  .Mecca 
and  its  prevalence  in  many  places  in  central  and  southern 
France.  At  Mecca,  there  were  60  deaths  on  June  8;  70 
on  June  10.  From  June  16  to  20  there  were  830  fatal 
cases  in  the  city.  On  June  25,  the  death  rate  was  455; 
and  on  June  27,  it  reached  900.  The  worst  point  about 
the  situation  at  the  sacred  Moslem  city,  where  the  pilgrims 
have  crow'ded  this  year  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  be- 
fore, is  the  total  neglect  of  precautions  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary kind,  both  there  and  along  the  routes,  to  provide 
good  water  and  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  fouling  of 
the  soil.  The  return  of  the  pilgrims  from  these  plague 
seats  is  a source  of  great  danger.  In  many  districts  of 
Asiatic  Turkey — along  the  lower  Tigris  and  the  Shat-el- 
Arab  river — the  disease  is  making  great  inroads. 
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In  parts  of  Kiiropo,  on  tlie  otlior  liand,  the  outlook 
is  oTeii  brighter  tlmn  it  was  tiiree  months  ago.  In 
earlv  April  the  cholera  was  still  spreading  in  different  parts 
of  Russia;  but,  by  the  end  of  June,  it  was  i)erccptibly 
diiuiiiishing  in  the  ratio  of  new  cases  reported.  In  (Jer- 
niaiiy,  too,  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  ravages  of  1893 
will  not  he  re|K*ated.  'I’here  have  been  a few  cases  at 
Hamburg,  one  toward  the  end  of  May.  The  committee 
on  the  prevention  and  detection  of  the  disease  appoint- 
e<l  by  the  senate  of  Hamburg,  repudiated  the  policy  of 
concealment  that  wrought  such  havoc  last  year;  and  the 
extraordinary  precautions  taken  everywhere  by  order  of  the 
imperial  cholera  commission  of  Germany  have  apparently 
put  the  epidemic  under  control.  In  the  latter  part  of 
June,  no  new  ca.ses  were  reported  at  Hamburg,  and  the 
health  of  the  city  was  said  to  be  excellent. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  has  contin- 
ued to  show  its  presence.  In  the  early  part  of  May.  the 
town  of  L’Orient  was  declared  free  from  it;  but  several 
ciuses  subsequently  developed  in  Marseilles,  Cette,  Tou- 
louse. 'roulon,  >iarbonne,  and  elsewhere,  these  places 
being  centers  of  considerable  traffic.  .Strict  quarantine 
measures  have  been  enforced  by  the  German  and  .Spanish 
authorities  against  vessels  from  infected  French  ports. 

The  Spanish  government  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
mayor  of  Palafurgcl  for  concealing  the  existence  of  cholera 
in  the  town.  In  doing  so,  it  shows  an  intelligent  and  praise- 
worthy regard,  not  only  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
but  for  its  obligations  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  sailor  died  from  cholera  on  a ship  which  arrived  in 
the  Tyne,  England,  June  30.  from  \ancy,  France;  and  sev- 
eral cases  occurred  on  the  steamer  Widdrington,  from  St. 
Louis,  France,  to  Malta,  June  33. 

The  existence  of  these  cases  reveals  the  need  of  con- 
tinued watchfulness  on  American  shores.  The  United 
States  (luarantine  serviiic,  under  Surgeon-General  Wyman, 
is  taking  every  precaution  to  perfect  the  quarantine  ar- 
rangements of  the  country. 

GERMANY. 

The  close  of  the  greatest  jiarliamentary  struggle,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  most  noteworthy  election  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  empire,  are  events  of  the  three  months  wc 
record. 

The  Army  Rill. — Early  in  the  quarter  the  loss  of  the 
measure  upon  which  the  emperor  had  set  his  heart,  was 
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rt^iidercd  certain,  not  only  by  the  votes  upon  subordinate 
questions  in  its  different  stages  of  legislation,  but  by  the 
defeat  which  the  government  sustained  in  the  refusal  of 
the  reichstag  to  accept  and  pass  the  navy  estimates  as  sub- 
mitted. The  government  now  offered  compromi8e8;and  on 
May  3,  it  was  proposed  that  the  peace  effective  of  the  army 
should  be  raised  at  once  by  only  50,000, and  in  the  course  of 
three  years  gradually  by  70.000,  instead  of  by  83,804  imme- 
diatelv,  as  before  fi.ved;  that  the  sixty  new  batteries  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  should 
each  have  four  instead 
of  six  guns.  Exjienses 
under  the  new  law 
would  thus  be  reduced 
by  about  >2,250,000; 
and  the  intended  li- 
quor and  beer  tax, 
which  had  proved  par- 
ticularly obnoxious, 
could  be  avoided. 

These  proposals,  how- 
ever, did  not  bring  a 
majority  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  bill;  and 
the  struggle  was  con- 
tinued. 

Emperor  William 
was  absent  from  the 
capital,  but  returned 
in  haste,  and  again 
lent  his  personal  en- 
ergies to  the  success 
of  the  measure.  On  EroENK  richteb, 

thi;  IHh  of  M&Vy  ttftor  leader  of  tue  oehman  radicals. 

a military  review,  he  called  the  principal  otiicers  about  him 
and,  with  much  feeling,  addressed  tliem  upon  the  army 
bill,  declaring  that  if  the  reichstag  should  again  refuse  his 
measure,  he  would  still  stake  all  in  his  power  for  its  ulti- 
mate passage  as  a necessity  to  the  neace  of  Europe.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  at  a banquet  following  tlie  unveiling 
of  a monument  to  the  memory  of  his  granilfather,  the 
Emperor  William  I.,  he  again  expressed  himself  similarly, 
declaring  that  what  the  founder  of  the  empire  had  won 
and  created  he  was  determined  to  maintain. 

The  hostile  majority  had  not  been  intimidated  by  olli- 
cial  deliverances,  and  the  crisis  came  on  the  Uth  of  .May. 
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Tlie  coni i)roin iso  iiinciidincnts  were  rejected  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  152  to  210,  when  Clmncellor  von  C'liprivi  at  once 
read  the  decree  dissolving  the  reichstag;  and  the  eighth 
session  of  the  imi«‘rial  diet,  after  an  existence  of  three 
years,  was  at  an  end. 

The  New  Klectlons. — Tlie  great  question  was  now 
relegated  to  the  iieo|>le,  and  the  elections  fixed  for  June 
15.  'J'he  reiclistag  consists  of  ,3!t7  members,  each  repre- 
senting an  average  constituency  of  about  100. (KKt.  New 
lailitical  conditions  now  to  some  extent  confronted  the 
people.  The  strongest  party  in  the  late  parliament  wa.< 
the  Clerical,  or  ritramontane,  commonly  known  as  the 
Center,  from  its  jiosition  in  the  hall  of  the  house.  It  had 
been  strong  niuler  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Windthorst,  near- 
ly doubling  its  representation  in  nineteen  years;  but  since 
losing  that  ineomparable  chief,  a factional  spirit  harl 
manifested  itself.  The  Conservative  party  was  already 
divided  into  two  factions,  the  German  Conservatives  amt 
the  Free  Conservatives,  or  Imperialists,  which  differ  in 
little  but  name.  The  National  Liberals,  a ratber  timid 
party  of  progress,  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people: 
ainl,  by  the  elections  of  1890,  their  seats  in  the  reiclistag 
had  been  reduced  more  than  half.  The  Radical  party  in- 
stead had  forged  to  the  front,  in  1890  almost  doubling  the 
number  of  its  jiarliamentary  members  as  against  those  re- 
turned in  1887.  It,  however,  is  also  split  into  two  camps, 
one  that  of  the  People's,  or  advanced  party,  led  by  Eugene 
Kichter,  one  of  the  most  skillful  politicians  on  the  conti- 
nent; the  other  the  Radical  union  or  moderate  wing, 
headed  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Rickert.  The  Social  Democrats 
are  a still  more  radical  party,  representing,  as  the  name 
implies,  the  great  and  increasing  Socialist  element  in  the 
empire;  and  their  membership  in  the  reichstag  had  more 
than  tripled  between  1887  and  18fl(i.  Besides  all  these, 
there  are  the  Anti-Semites,  or  “ Jew-baiters.”  piloteil  by 
the  notorious  eha])lain  to  the  court.  Dr.  .Stoecker,  with  the 
Giielphs,  the  Poles,  the  Danes,  the  .Agrarians,  the  .\lsace- 
Lorrainers.  the  Peasant- League  Bavarians,  and  many 
other  small  factions  or  parties.  A similar  political  situa- 
tion was  never  before  known  on  the  eve  of  an  election  in 
Flurope,  or,  in  fa<'t,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Other  elements  besides  the  army  bill  entered  into  the 
campaign.  While  supporting  the  bill  and  the  emiieror 
strongly,  the  Conservatives  exhibited  much  antagonism  to 
Chancellor  von  Caprivi,  and  their  newspaper  organs  were 
observed  to  advocate  the  election  of  any  candidate  who  iii- 
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eluded  tariff  protection,  bimetallism,  and  anti-Semitism 
among  his  political  principles,  since  they  held  that  the 
chaincellor’s  commercial  ])olicy  was  ruining  the  empire, 
and  desired  his  displacement  in  favor  of  a man  better  in- 
forme<l  in  economic  and  monetary  mutters.  There  is  also 
much  feeling  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  against  Prussia, 
which  holds  230  of  the  3t»7  seats  in  the  reichshvg,  and  is 
believe<l  to  intend  the  “Prussianizing”  of  Germany 
through  the  increase  of  the  army  and  the  practical  denial 
of  indejaendence  to  the  smaller  kingdoms  and  the  duchies. 

There  were  other  and  minor  issues;  but  in  most  of  the 
parties  everything  wjis  subordinated  to  tbe  great  question 
of  the  army  bill.  Nearly  2,000  candidates,  representing 
fourteen  parties,  were  put  in  the  field.  The  election  ac- 
complished surprises.  Everyboily  e.xpected  gains  for  the 
Social  Democrats,  but  not  that  they  would  poll  nearly  half 
the  total  vote  of  the  capital,  or  reach  a poll  of  2,0(X),000 
throughout  the  empire.  They  secured  a gain  of  22  per 
cent  in  their  vote,  and  of  eight  members  in  the  new  reich- 
stag,  raising  their  seats  from  30  to  44.  Under  the  Ger- 
man electoral  system,  the  candidate-elect  must  have  a clear 
majority  over  all  his  opponents;  and,  at  the  first  election, 
June  15,  only  215  members  were  chosen.  Of  these!,  101 
were  nnderstoe)d  to  sui)port  the  army  bill,  114  to  oppose  it. 
The  second  elections  were  held  Juno  23,  24,  and  20.  The 
parties  were  nowin  much  confusion,  and  some  were  utterly 
demoralized  in  parts  of  the  empire,  but  the  general  result 
was  decisive  in  support  of  the  government.  Of  the  can- 
didates now  selected,  114  were  expected  to  vote  for  the  gov- 
ernment measure,  with  only  Oh  of  the  second  choice  in 
opposition.  The  hostile  majority  apparent  at  the  first 
election  had  been  overcome,  and  a clear  majoritv  of  33 
obtained  for  the  army  bill  in  the  new  rcichstag.  'I'lie  re- 
sults, in  comparison  with  the  elections  of  18‘JO,  appear  in 
detail  as  follows: 
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The  line  of  cleavage  hetween  northern  and  southeni 
(icrmany  was  plainly  manifest  in  the  returns.  Prussia 
and  the  smaller  states  of  the  north  presented  almost  ex- 
clusively the  government  gains,  while  the  south  returned 
a great  majority  to  the  contrary.  In  Ravaria,  five-sixths 
of  the  memhers  elected  (40  out  of  48)  are  hostile  to  the 
army  bill;  and  in  Wurtemberg,  14  out  of  17.  The  issue 
was  mainly  determined  by  four  Prussian  provinces,  which 
elected  21  government  candidates  to  fill  seats  before  held 
by  members  of  the  opposition. 

Some  interesting  minor  results  of  the  elections  wem 
the  redemption  of  tlie  Essen  district  from  the  Clerical  or 
Catholic  liarty.  through  the  candidacy  of  Ilerr  Krupp.  the 
great  gun  manufacturer,  or  “ cannon  king,"  of  Essen;  the 
retirement  of  the  eminent  Professor  Virtdiow,  after  thir- 
teen years  of  jiarliamentary  service;  and  the  re-election  of 
Richter,  the  Radical  leader,  by  a majority  of  4,(HM),  chiefly 
over  a Socialist  opponent. 

The  Anti-Semites  also  achieved  an  unexjiected  triuniiih, 
raising  their  imrliamentary  representation  to  seventeen, 
against  six  in  1890  and  but  one  in  1887. 

The  chancellor  announced  that  he  would  abide  by  the 
coinproini.se  made  near  the  close  of  the  last  session,  ami 
submit  the  bill  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  defeated. 

Ahl wardtisiii. — Among  the  members  re-elected  to 
the  reichstag.  is  the  notorious  Anti-Semite  Rector  Ahlwanlt. 
who  waschosen  by  both  Neu  Stettin  and  his  original  constitu- 
ency Arnswalde.  Reinforced  as  he  is  by  a great  relative 
increa.se  ii\  members  of  his  following,  he  is  more  than  ever 
likely  to  make  trouble  in  the  new  reichstag.  As  soon  a< 
freed  from  jirison  after  the  elections,  he  made  several 
8|>eeches  declaring  his  policy.  He  will  move  in  the 
reich.stag  an  enormous  increase  of  the  tjix  on  bourse 
tran.siictions  and  for  special  taxation  of  Hebrew  bankers 
and  traders,  also  for  a progressive  Rix  on  titles  of  nobility. 
On  the  14th  of  April  he  was  snubbed  amid  general  laughter 
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ill  the  reichstagby  the  president,  wlien  the  copy  of  a state- 
ment wliich  he  desired  to  make  was  handed  hack  to  him 
witli  the  remark  that  the  house  would  jiroceed  instead  to 
tlie  ordinary  business  of  the  session.  At  a meeting  of  his 
sui)]X)rters  held  subsequently  he  declared  that  he  was 
deoarred  from  siwaking  and  from  producing  certain  docu- 
ments promised  because  members  of  the  government 
feared  tlie  disclosure  he  would  make.  On  April  25  he 
moved  the  ap{x)intment  of  a committee  to  inquire  into  his 
charges  of  maladministration  and  embezzlement  against 
Dr.  Miquel.  the  minister  of  finance,  and  other  prominent 
|H>rsons.  The  committee  was  ordered,  but  after  a noisy 
and  tumultuous  debate,  in  which  much  unparliamentary 
language  was  used.  Another  stormy  scene  occurred  April 
29,  in  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  inquiry,  during 
which  Ahlwardt  shook  his  fist  at  Dr.  Lieber,  who  declared 
that  it  produced  in  him  a feeling  of  physical  and  moral 
disgust  to  see  a German  representative  make  such  a 
siiectacle  of  himself.  Ahlwardt  hurled  abusive  epithets  at 
the  whole  committee  and  rushed  from  the  room.  A re- 
|H»rt  was  passed  that  his  charges  were  baseless.  Upon  its 
submission  to  the  reichstag.  Ahlwardt  had  the  grace  to 
withdraw  most  of  his  cliarges,  when  it  was  jiassed 
iinMiiimously. 

Ahlwardt  fared  much  worse  in  the  courts.  On  tlie  7th 
of  May  his  period  of  immunity  as  a member  of  the  reichstag 
having  e.xpired  bv  the  dissolution  of  that  body,  he  was 
promptly  arrested  to  be  returned  to  prison  on  sentence  of 
libelling  the  Lowe  firm  of  small  arms  manufacturers.  On 
the  27th  of  June,  after  his  re-election,  and  before  his  term 
in  jiri.son  for  the  Lowe  libels  had  terminated,  he  was  again 
convicted  of  libelling  Pru.ssian  officials,  ami  sentenced  to 
three  months’  imprisonment.  The  libel  was  spoken  in  a 
]iolitical  address  at  Essen  in  October,  1891,  when  .\hlwanlt 
said  in  effect  that  German  official  life,  more  jiarticularly 
in  Prussia,  was  corrupted  by  Jewish  influence.  'I'lie 
higher  the  rank  of  the  officials,  he  averred,  the  more  cor- 
rupt their  relations  with  the  Hebrew'  bribers. 

FRANCE. 

The  history  of  the  French  republic  during  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  has  been  a succession  of  surprises  to 
all  w’ho  read  attentively  the  foreign  news  of  the  <iay. 

The  Thirtieth  Ministry.— F irst,  the  compromi.'ie 
cabinet  formed  by  M.  Dupuy  upon  the  retirement  of  the 
Kibot  ministry  Alarch  30,  has  held  its  own  une.xiHietedly 
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well,  even  carrying  the  point  upon  which  Premier  Ribot 
went  out  of  office.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  vote 
upon  which  his  ministry  went  down  was  the  insistence  of 
the  chamber  of  dei)iities  nj)on  the  retention  in  the  budget 
of  a measure  to  reform  the  liquor  law,  in  which  the  senate 
and  the  ministry  refused  to  concur.  Four  weeks  after- 
wards. however,  ujion  notice  from  the  minister  of  finance 
that  the  government  would  make  the  separation  of  the 

liquor  tax  from  the 
budget  a question  of 
confidence,  the  cham- 
ber voted  in  the  ratio 
of  three  to  one,  to  re- 
cede from  its  former 
position.  And  the 
senate  the  same  day 
adopted  the  budget  as 
voted  by  the  deputies. 

On  the  2d  of  May, 
however,  the  new 
ministry  received  a 
slight  rebuff  iu  the 
vote  against  the  pre- 
mier’s desire  of  ur- 
gency for  a motion  to 
abolish  the  octroi  du- 
ties or  taxes  collected 
at  the  mites  of  cities 
on  articles  of  fowl  and 
other  wares.  The  nia- 
jority  in  opposition 
..  "iis  but  six,  and  no 

piimE  jiiNiitTEn  or  rRANt-B.  Cabinet  crisis  fol- 

lowed. On  a subsequent  vote  at  the  same  session  the  gov- 
ernment won  a victory  in  passing  at  its  request  to  the  order 
of  the  day.  by  .319  to  i30.  Two  days  afterwards  the  cham-  , 
her  adojited  the  octroi  measure,  and  empowered  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  to  meet  the  loss  by  levying  other  taxes. 

The  new  cabinet  was  formed  by  M.  bupuy,  minister  of 
public  instruction  in  the  Ribot  ministry,  April  3,  after 
AI.  Meline  had  in  vain  striven  to  construct  one.  Its 
members  are  clear  of  the  Panama  scandal,  but  otherwise 
have  luul  little  claim  ujion  public  attention.  . 

M.  t’liAlU-Es  Dcpcv  wiw  Ixtru  in  Puy,  Auvergne,  in  1851.  For  I 
many  years  lie  wa.s  a lycciiin  professor  in  provincial  towns,  and  for  I 

some  time  sub- rector  of  the  bigU  school  at  Ajaccio.  He  was  elected  | 
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to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1885,  became  classed  as  a proprossive 
republicau,  and  chiefly  concerned  himself  witli  educational  legisla- 
tion. On  .\pril  3.  1893,  he  was  asked  by  President  Carmit  to  form  n 
new  ministry,  which  he  did,  personally  taking  the  portfolios  of 
premier  and  minister  of  the  interior,  lie  announced  the  legislative 
program  of  the  ministry  to  be  the  passage  of  laws  to  deal  with  the 
new  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  fiscal  reforms,  a reailjnstinent  of 
latation  on  the  principle  that  those  best  able  to  pay  should  pay  most 
Inward  the  support  of  the  state,  and  the  introduction  of  measures  to 
regulate  civil  and  religious  societies. 

M.  Constans,  formerly  minister  of  the  interior,  hits 
come  into  renewed  jirominence.  He  delivered  iin  im- 
portant speech  on  June  4 at  Toulouse.  He  hud  previously 
declared  nis  intention  to  form  a great  eentriil  party,  em- 
liracing  the  Centrists,  Republicatts,  moderate  Upportnnists, 
Kadicms,  and  even  many  of  the  Royalists.  The  Toulouse 
speech  wa.s  an  exposition  of  this  policy,  and  for  it  he  is 
called  by  some  “a  Republican  Tory.” 

Legislation  and  Duels. — More  of  the  fiery  debates 
in  the  chamber  have  been  followed  by  the  usual  bloodless 
challenges  or  duels.  On  the  19th  of  June  M.  Clemeneeau 
was  goaded  by  the  attacks  of  his  opponents  into  calling 
Deputy  Deroulede  an  “ alien,”  to  which  M.  Millevoye,  a 
IHilitieal  comrade  of  the  latter,  replied  with  the  epithet  of 
■■  coward.”  M.  Clemeneeau  sent  challenges  to  both,  which 
Iroth  declined  to  accept,  although  M.  Millevoye  declared 
that  he  would  himself  challenge  his  antagonist  after  the 
debate  on  the  extradition  of  Herz.  'J’nere  the  affair 
endetl.  But  the  next  day  a duel  was  really  fought  by  M. 
Flofjuet  and  the  Comte  d’Haussonville,  on  account  of  of- 
fensive passages  in  the  latter’s  speech  of  the  previous  Sun- 
day. Snots  were  exchanged,  but  nobody  hurt — the  cus- 
tomarj-  result  in  French  duels. 

Again  the  Panama  Scandai. — The  committee  of 
incpiiry  on  the  2Jd  of  June  presented  its  report  to  the 
chamlier  of  deputies  in  a volume  of  300  pages.  It  excul- 
nates  from  any  complicity  in  the  scandal  .\l.M.  Floquetand 
De  Freycinet,  ex-minister  of  war,  and  denounces  as  false 
the  statement  that  104  deputies  were  bought  with  Fana- 
nia  money. 

On  April  13  the  court  of  cassation  threw  out  the  ap- 
[>eal  of  Charles  de  Lesseps  from  his  conviction  of  bribery 
and  sentence  to  a year’s  imprisonment.  He  has  elected  to 
serve  out  his  time  in  a prison  cell,  which  reduces  his  time 
by  one-half;  and  it  is  thought  he  will  be  relieved  of  this 
by  presidential  clemencv,  partly  as  he  is  suffering  severely 
from  acute  dyspepsia.  Prom  his  souteiicc  of  five  years  for 
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fniiul  in  tlic  Panama  buBiness,  he,  with  all  others  in  a simi- 
lar situation,  has  been  relieved  by  decision  of  the  same 
court  that  tlie  prosecution  was  not  begun  within  the  three 
years  prescribed  by  French  law  as  the  limit  of  criminal 
liability.  M.  C’ottu  is  not  included  in  the  general  release-, 
as  ho  had  failed  to  surrender  himself  for  reincarceratioii 
iH-nding  the  decision,  as  the  law  requires.  The  Count  de 
Les.seps,  now  very  aged  4ind  feeble,  has  never  been  impris- 
oned under  the  sentence.  M.  FonUuie  and  ex-Minister 

Haihaut  were  also  in- 
valids in  their  respect- 
ive  prisons  when  re- 
leased, and  M.  An- 
il rieux  was  sick  at 
home. 

On  the  23d  of  .May. 
M.  Arton,  the  corrupt 
and  corrupting  lobby- 
ist of  the  Panama 
company,  was  fonml 
guilty  en  coyitunwct— 
that  is,  in  his  absemt' 
— and  was  senteneeil 
to  twenty  years’  penal 
servitude,  with  five 
years’ civil  degrada- 
tion and  the  payment 
of  a fine  of  400, 00« 
francs. 

Minor  Scandals.— 

On  the  22(1  of  .1  une, 
Dc|tnty  -Millevove  a.<- 
cended  the  tribunal 
with  an  armful  of  doe- 
uineiits  which  I.a  Ciinmk,  a Houlangist  newspajver  in  Pari.«. 
alleged  had  heen  stolen  from  the  British  embassy  in  that 
city.  ’I’hey  imjilicated  prominent  Frenchmen  in'treason- 
ahle  schemes  against  the  republic;  and  .M.  Millevove  pro- 
ceeded to  read  them  amid  great  excitement  and  confusion. 
He  was  finally  interrupted  by  a motion  to  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  (lay.  which  was  carried  by  489  to  4.  M.  Ducret. 
editor  of  Art  Ciirarde,  and  M.  Norton,  his  employe  in  the 
business,  were  arrested;  and,  on  the  24th,  the  latter  con- 
fessed that  at  the  instance  of  Uucret  he  had  forged  the 
whole  series  of  documents. 

A reminiscence  of  the  melinite  scandal  occurred  on  the 
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10th  of  April,  in  President  C'urnot’.s  order  for  the  relea.se 
of  Turpin,  inventor  of  the  exjilosive  ealltsl  melinite,  eon- 
viete<l  of  betraying  the  secret  of  its  mannfaeture.  which 
is  the  property  of  the  French  government,  to  the  famous 
.\rmstrong  gun-makers  in  England.  On  the  loth  the 
war  minister  announced  to  the  cabinet  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  inquire  into  the  j>ul)lished  sbite- 
ments  to  the  effect  that  Turpin  had  been  convicted  on  per- 
jured testimony. 

The  French  Academy.— M.  Henri  de  Hornier,  elect 
of  the  French  Academy  in  the  sucf-ession  to  Xavier  .Mar- 
mier,  was  formally  received  May  2(5,  and  pronounced  an  ad- 
dress in  eulogy  of  his  predecessor.  On  the  8th  of  .June 
the  vacant  seat  of  the  late  .Jean  Lemoinne  was  filled  hy 
the  election  of  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiilre,  author  and  critic, 
and  one  of  the  brilliant  writers  for  the  Rerue  dee  Deur 
Mondee,  by  a vote  of  22  to  4 for  the  novelist  Zola,  who 
has  become  a standing  and  regularly  unsuccessful  candi- 
date fora  place  among  the  Immortals. 

SPAIN. 

The  present  session  of  the  cortes,  opened  Anril  .5  by 
the  queen  regent,  has  been  peculiarly  stormy.  Tlie  speecli 
from  the  throne  was  devoted  chiefly  to  an  e.\[K)sition  of  the 
new  economical  jiolicy  of  the  government,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  nation  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  in  view  of 
the  critical  financial  situation. 

There  had  been  extensive  falsifications  in  the  electoral 
registers  in  Madrid  and  most  of  the  largo  cities  in  Spain, 
to  which  the  government  attributed  the  late  Kepublican 
.'Uccesses.  In  order  to  give  time  for  a proper  revision  of 
the  lists,  the  ministry  brought  in  a bill  to  {Kwtpone  the 
municipal  elections  until  November.  To  this,  how- 
ever, the  Republican  deputies,  aided  by  the  Carlists,  or- 
ganized a systematic  obstruction;  and  the  session  which 
liegan  May  10  lasted  60  hours.  It  appears  that  the  gov- 
ernment, under  the  constitution,  has  power  to  postpone 
the  elections  by  royal  decree  without  a vote  of  the  cham- 
Iters;  and  although  the  premier,  Seflor  Sagasta.  was  unwill- 
ing at  first  to  resort  to  that  expedient,  he  finally  assented 
to  it.  The  proposal  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  govern- 
ment was  carried  while  most  of  the  Republicans  weretem- 
jwrarily  absent  from  the  chamber  at  a conference  in  the 
lobby.  On  learning  of  the  vote,  the  Republicans  with- 
drew from  the  building,  and  on  their  wav  to  the  Repub- 
lican club,  were  cheered  by  thousands,  with  cries  of  “Long 
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live  the  republic!”  A crowd  of  10,000  men  and  women 
quickly  assembled  near  the  parliament  buildings,  and  were 
also  cheering  for  the  republic;  but  they  were  dispersed 
after  a protracted  struggle  with  the  police,  who  were  rein- 
forced by  three  companies  of  troops. 

The  next  day  (May  13)  all  the  Republican  deputies 
withdrew  from  the  cortes.  The  bill  as  originally  present- 
ed was  then  voted  on  and  passed,  the  previous  royal  decree 
being  annulled. 

Considerable  opposition  has  been  manifested  to  the 
government  proposals  in  the  way  of  retrenchment,  partic- 
ularly in  Navarre  and  other  parts  of  northern  Spain.  The 
Carlist  members  are  using  every  means  in  their  power  to 
obstruct  the  taxation  bills;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
estimated  revenue  from  taxation,  of  26,000,000  pesetas, 
will  be  materially  reduced  by  modifications  of  taxation  bills 
necessary  to  secure  their  adoption  by  the  cortes.  Among 
the  savings  effected  in  the  budget,  is  one  item  of  1,000,000 
pesetas,  voluntarily  given  up  by  the  queen  regent  from  her 
civil  list. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Sefior  Emilio  Castelar.  for 
nearly  50  years  conspicuous  as  the  leader  of  the  moderate 
Republicans,  announced  that  he  had  jiositively  retired 
from  public  life,  and  would  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to 
the  study  of  history  and  to  literary  work,  llis  followers, 
known  as  “ Possibilists,”  number  16  in  the  chamber  and 
10  in  the  senate.  While  favoring  Republican  principles, 
they  do  not  work  against  the  monarchy,  being  convinced 
that  it  is  for  the  present  the  only  stable  and  progressive 
form  of  government  for  Spain. 

Some  excitement  was  caused  in  Spain,  and  discussion 
elsewhere,  by  the  recent  publication  in  the  Fortnightly 
h’ei'iew  of  a suggestion  by  a British  military  officer,  that 
England  should  exchange  Gibraltar  for  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  former,  it  was  argued,  has  no  longer  any  strategic 
value  to  Great  Britain,  while  the  Canary  Islands  would  be 
of  great  value  as  a naval  depot  for  ships  on  the  way  to  In- 
dia. Tlie  Spanish  press,  however,  disapproves  of  the  pro- 
posed exchange;  believing  that  England  will  at  some  time 
freely  give  up  Gibraltar  if  indemnified  for  the  cost  of  the 
fortifications. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  new  cabinet  of  Sefior  Ribeiro,  which  succeeded 
that  of  Sefior  Ferreira  February  22,  seems  for  the  pres- 
ent to  have  met  with  greater  success  than  its  predecessor  in 
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dealing  with  the  vexatious  problems  of  finance  in  which 
the  main  interest  attaching  to  Portuguese  utTairs  has  for  a 
long  time  centered.  At  the  session  of  the  cortes  held  on 
May  15,  the  finance  minister  submitted  his  budget  state- 
ment, proposing  a scheme  of  new  taxes  estimated  to  yield 
1,700  contos  of  reis,  and  reductions  of  public  expenditure 
amounting  to  1.903  contos.  In  spite  of  these  measures, 
however,  a deficit  of  2,0:i4  contos  will  still  remain. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  external  debt,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  to  disturb  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  an  arrangement  with  the  creditors  wiis  reached 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  which,  it  is  hoped,  definitely 
settles  the  matter.  Among  its  features  is  a provision  for 
the  payment  of  one-third  of  the  bondholders’  interest  in 
gold.  A bill  embodying  the  agreement  was  ununimoiisly 
approved  by  the  chamber  on  May  15,  and  received  the  sig- 
nature of  the  king  and  the  ministers  May  20. 

ITALY. 

The  Royal  Silver  Wedding. — Saturday,  April  22. 
was  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  King  Ilurabert 
ami  Queen  Marguerite;  and  the  event  was  commemorated 
throughout  Italy  by  elaborate  festivities,  which  were  ac- 
companied with  many  evidences  of  hearty  loyalty.  The 
festivities  began  on  the  21st  and  lasted  until  the  2<ith;  and 
included  receptions  to  the  diplomatic  and  royal  personages 
deputed  to  convey  the  congratulations  of  their  sovereigns 
and  governments;  a state  banquet  at  the  Quirinal  attended 
by  the  Italian  and  Oerman  sovereigns  and  other  royalties 
including  the  queen-dowkger  of  Portugal,  the  king  of 
Saxony,  the  duke  of  York  representing  the  court  of 
Kngland,  several  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria, 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  Prince  Waldeimir 
of  Denmark,  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  brother  of  the 
czar,  and  the  Archduke  Rfuiier  of  Austria;  a state  per- 
formance of  Verdi’s  Fahtaff;  a grand  review  of  40,000 
troops  in  the  Piazza  d’Armo  at  Koine;  a visit  to  the 
Italian  Derby;  and  a garden  party  at  the  Quirinal.  But 
the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  festivities  was  the 
?rand  historical  tournament  on  April  25  at  the  Villa 
Borghese,  witnessed  by  20,000  spectators,  representing  in 
four  allegorical  parts  the  history  of  the  royal  house  of 
Savoy.  By  the  wish  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  public 
subscriptions  which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  a wedding  gift,  were  diverted  into  chari- 
table uses,  the  principal  object  kept  in  view  being  the 
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fonniliition  of  a national  orphanage  for  the  children  of 
workmen  killed  by  accident.  The  king  also  givve  half  a 
million  lire  to  the  proposed  institution,  and  grante<l  an 
amnesty  for  certiiin  offenses,  such  as  desertion  from  the 
army  and  navy. 

'I'he  (I'erman  eni])eror  and  empress  were  received  with 
great  cordialitv;  and  William  II..  at  the  state  banquet,  bon? 
testimony  to  the  sincere  friendship  between  Germany  ami 
Italy.  On  Sunilay,  April  2;i.  the  German  royal  couple 
vi.sited  the  Pope  as  already  recorded  in  this  number  (p.250). 

The  Cabinet  Crisis. — 'I'he  financial  problem  is  still 
the  source  of  dittieulties  to  the  government  of  Signor 
Giolitti.  which  still  continues  in  office  although  a recon- 
struction of  the  cabinet  was  necessary  in  May.  On  May 
I‘.».  the  estimates  of  Minister  of  .Iiistice  Bonacci,  the  items 
of  which  had  previously  been  passed  by  the  chamber,  were 
ifjetded  lus  a whole  on  a secret  ballot  by  a vote  of  138  to 
F33.  Bonacci  had  projM)sed  certain  measures — specially 
dealing  with  divorce  and  civil  marriage — which  were 
opposed  by  the  Clericals,  and  which  were  not  sufficiently 
radical  to  win  the  support  of  the  advanced  Liberals.  The 
cabinet  resigned;  but  the  king  would  not  accept  the 
resignation  of  any  minister  e.xeept  Bonacci.  Signor 
Giolitti  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  cabinet  with 
Signor  Gagliardo  as  minister  of  finance  and  Signor 
Canonico  as  minister  of  justice.  It  was  announced  that 
the.  government  ]irogram  w’ould  not  bo  changed;  and  the 
premier  secured  a vote  of  confidence  on  May  36  by  327  to 
73.  34  deputies  not  voting. 

'I’he  difficulties  of  the  government  nevertheless  continue 
to  bo  very  great.  'I’he  commission  of  inquiry  appointed  to 
look  into  tlie  recent  banking  scandals,  has  resigned  on  tho 
ground  that  its  advice  as  to  the  validity  of  the  election  of 
an  ojiposition  deputy  was  unheeded.  The  governmeTiC 
]iroposals  for  dealing  with  the  problem  created  by  tha 
insolvency  of  the  Banca  Homana  are  strongly  opposed  in 
both  tho  senate  and  the  chamber.  The  premier  had,  hoa 
ever,  a sufficient  following  to  secure,  on  June  2,  the 
])assjige  of  the  workingmen’s  pension  bill,  which  was 
jmrtially  responsible  for  the  recent  cabinet  crisis.  X 
stormy  scene  occurred  .June  24.  when  the  premier  made  a 
statement  insisting  07i  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  bank- 
ing laws  in  order  to  avoid  a financial  panic.  Upon  this 
reform  the  government  has  staked  its  existence. 

Other  Italian  Affairs. — On  June  13,  Signor 
t'ucinello,  the  manager,  and  Signor  Dalesandro.  the 
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cashier,  of  the  bank  of  Naples,  cliareed  with  the  embezzle- 
ment of  funds  from  the  Home  brancn  of  that  institution, 
were  sentenced  by  the  assize  court  to  ten  years’  and  six 
years  and  eight  months’  imprisonment  respectively. 

It  was  ajinounced  May  '<i0,  that  the  United  iSbites  and 
Itidy  had  agreed  to  raise  their  respective  legations  at  Roni(> 
and  Wa.shington  to  the  rank  of  embassies.  Haron  Kava 
has  already  been  made  the  first  Italian  ambassador  to  the 
Tnited  States. 

The  total  sum  of  money  given  to  the  Pope  during  his 
episcopal  jubilee,  amounted  to  9, 080. (KM)  francs,  of  which 
(MKt.tKKi  were  given  by  the  American  )>ilgrims. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  opposition  of  the  Young  Czechs  against  the  ]ire- 
ponderance  of  German  influence  in  Bohemia,  iind  the 
striving  of  the  former  for  a national  autonomy  similar 
to  that  granteil  to  Hungary,  as  an  outward  si<;n  of  which 
they  re(|uest  that  the  Austrian  emperor  shall  consent  to 
l>e  crowned  king  at  Prague  as  he  Wiis  at  Buda-Pesth,  are  a 
constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  imperial  authorities  at 
Vienna.  On  May  17,  1893,  a stormy  scene  occurred  in 
the  diet  at  Prague,  due  to  the  oppo.sition  of  the  Young 
Czechs  to  a bill  which  they  thought  was  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  j>osition  of  the  Germans  in  a certain  town. 
The  sitting  was  summarily  closed  by  Prince  Lobkowitz. 
the  president  of  the  diet,  who  was  in  danger  of  personal 
violence;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  decision  of  the 
imiHjrial  ministry  to  dissolve  the  diet,  a decision  which  has 
more  than  ever  incensed  the  Young  Czechs.  ’I'lie  latter 
have  announced  their  intention  to  pursue  a course  of 
energetic  opposition,  in  the  delegations,  to  the  foreign 
|K)licy  of  the  empire,  especially  the  policy  of  adhering  to 
the  Triple  Alliance;  and  Ilerr  Plener,  the  leader  of  the 
German  faction,  has  introduced  a proposal  in  the  Vienna 
reichsratb  that  the  Young  Czechs  be  excluded  from  all 
loinmittees  in  the  delegations.  The  tension  is  serious, 
and  has  an  international  interest  from  the  opposition  of 
the  Young  Czechs  to  the  policy  which  bimls  .\ustria- 
llungary  to  Germany. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  delegations  are  the 
national  parliament  of  Austria-Hungary,  aiul  decide  all 
<|Uestions  relating  to  the  dual  empire  at  large,  including 
the  military  and  foreign  policy.  They  are  composed  of 
120  members,  elected  by  the  Vienna  reichsrath  and  the 
Biula-Pesth  reichstag,  which  are  themselves  composed  of 
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the  rejiresentiitivea  of  their  respective  provinces,  and  each 
of  which  sends  sixty  of  its  meml)ers  to  the  chamber  of 
delegations.  Bohemia  sends  her  deputies  to  the  Vienna 
reichsratli,  where  the  offensive  motion  of  llerr  Plener 
lias  lH‘cn  introduced. 

The  tension  between  the  Hungarian  government  and 
tlie  clerical  party  over  the  church  policy  of  the  former  hiw 
Ik-cu  somewhat  allayed  by  the  government’s  acceptance  of 
a compromise  on  the  (piestiou  of  divorce,  wliich  has  plaved 
an  even  more  important  part  than  the  (piestions  of  civil 
marriage  and  the  registration  of  births  in  causing  the 
i'lilfiirhiiiijf.  The  clericals  wanUsl  divorce  prohibited  for 
Catholics.  The  government,  however,  contended  that 
Hungary  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a Catholic  state,  for, 
if  Croatia  be  excluded  as  enjoying  an  autonomous  regimf, 
there  are  only  b'i  jier  cent  of  Catliolics  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  However,  the  government  took  a middle  course 
favorable  to  the  Catholics,  allowing  divori-e  only  underthe 
two  following  conditions:  (1)  if  the  life  of  one  of  the 

parties  is  threatened  by  the  other.  (2)  if  it  be  proved  that 
one  of  the  parties  leads  such  a dissolute  life  that  marriage 
in  the  true  sense  no  longer  exists  between  them.  Under 
the  old  law,  divorces  could  be  obtainsd  by  Protestants  on 
llimsy  preU'xts,  and  many  thitholics  turned  Protestant  to 
secure  them. 

On  A|)ril  10,  a fanatical  but  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
matle  in  the  streets  of  Vienna  to  sUib  to  death  Cardinal 
Vaszary,  who  is  looketl  ujion  as  the  leader  of  the  Clerical 
party.  His  secretary,  who  was  walking  with  him  at  the 
time,  received  two  severe  woiindc.  The  would-be  assassin, 
on  arrest,  proved  to  be  a discharged  employe  of  the  car- 
dinal’s }>alace. 

In  tlie  latter  part  of  .May,  t!ie  engagement  was  an- 
?iounced,  of  I’rincess  Augnste  .Marie  Louise  of  Bavaria 
(born  .\pril  28,  187.')),  second  daghter  of  Princess  Leopold 
of  Bavaria  ami  Prince.ss  Gisela  of  Austria  his  wife,  to  the 
.Vrchduke  .Joseph  Augustin  of  Austria  (born  August  it, 
1872^,  eldest  son  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  Charles  Louis, 
cousin  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  by  his  wife  Princess 
Clotliilde  of  Saxe-Coburg-(iotha.  'I'he  bride’s  mother. 
Princess  Gisela,  is  tlie  elilest  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph. 

RUSSIA. 

Evangelistic  work  in  Kussia  is  carried  on  only  un- 
der restrictions  which  largelv  interfere  with  its  effect- 
iveness. Uf  the  oOUjUOU  cojiies  of  the  scriptures,  which. 
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it  is  estini;it«i,  arc  sold  in  the  czar's  doniiiiiuns  ciM-li  year, 
the  greater  jwrt  are  sohi  to  members  of  the  ortIuMlo.x 
Church.  Among  dissenters  of  the  Old  Believers'  type, 
sales  are  very  rare;  and  while  the  Protestants,  including 
the  Stundists,  are  ready  purchasers,  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  .\  most  careful  censorship  is  e.xereiseil 
by  the  bishops  over  all  sermons  preached  in  the  established 
Church.  Beyond  the  tracts  giving  church  news,  tliere  is 
but  little  literature  of  a religious  character;  and  the  masses 
of  the  common  jieople  are  without  the  educative  inlliienees 
of  jiapers,  magazines,  and  liooks.  Nor  is  there  any  organ- 
ization of  a liljeral  party  within  the  orthodo.x  ranks,  al- 
thoi^h  there  are  isolated  individuals  of  lilieral  tendency. 

'Hie  Stundists.  a Protestant  bo<ly  of  evangelical  t'lirist- 
ians,  numbering,  it  is  thought,  about  1,()00,(XXJ  members, 
have  lately  lx;conie  the  objects  of  renewed  jK’rseeution. 
In  tlie  latk^r  part  of  the  alarm  of  the  Holy  Symal 

of  the  Greek  Church  had  been  aroused,  and  the  czar  was 
rei>orte<l  to  have  urged  the  renewal  of  vigorous  measures 
of  repression.  It  is  now  announced  that  tliese  law.s — 
which  practically  amount  to  laws  of  extermination — are 
to  t)eenforce*<l  everywhere  in  Russia.  Their  most  import- 
ant jirovisions  are  as  follows: 

1. — Tbe  cliildrcu  of  Stundists.  who  arc  under  sixteen,  whose 
parents  continue  obdurate,  are  to  be  placed  under  tbe  guardiansbip 
and  tiitelafte  of  tbe  village  priests  or  oiber  rTOjionsible  ortbodox  jier- 
>on.s.  who  are  to  see  that  tbeir  parents  have  no  dealings  with  Ibeiii. 
and  that  they  are  properly  instructed  in  tbe  dis-trines  and  rites  of  Ibe 
Knssian  Ubtirch.  2. — Stundist  children  who  have  not  l>een  liapti/ed 
into  tbe  orthrsloi  Cburcb  are  to  be  obligisl  to  rts-eive  this  rite  from 
the  priest  of  tbeir  village,  and  any  parent  )>lacing  obstacles  in  tbe 
way  of  the  priest  is  to  be  Inni.sbed  for  a tenn  of  years  either  to  Si- 
Ireria  or  to  Transcaucasia.  3. — Xo  .schools,  whether  Sunday  or  day 
schools,  are  to  l>e  |>eriniUed  in  connection  with  Stundist  places  of 
worship.  4. — Kven  to  tbe  grave,  ruthless  ]M‘rs<s'ution  is  to  follow 
these  bretiiren;  they  are  to  l>e  buried  apart  from  tbe  ortbmlox  in  tbe 
imcons«s-rat»si  jsirtion  of  tbe  eburebyant.  .5. — Xo  Stundist  will  Is' 
iwniiitted  to  employ  any  orthodox  .servant.  6. — Tbe  )>ass|H>rts  of 
Stundists  are  to  be  marki^  with  tbe  word  •‘Stundist."  so  that  wher 
ever  they  go  tbe  police  may  have  thetn  under  supervision. 

The  coiulitioii  of  the  peasants  in  some  of  tlie  provinces 
tliis  year,  notably  in  the  European  part  of  tlie  government 
of  Perm,  is  reported  even  worse  than  during  tlie  famine  of 
18111-2.  Fully  2.i2,(K)0,00(i  pounds  of  grain  are  reritiiretl 
to  alleviate  the  di.stress  until  the  next  harvest.  A serious 
cattle  plague,  extending  over  all  the  stepiws  stretching  to 
the  Caucasus,  has  added  to  the  perplexities  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  accompanied  with  scenes  of  riot  simi- 
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liir  to  those  provoked  hv  the  ciiforeemeiit  of  saniUrv  ri"- 
uliitiuns  (luniu;  tlic  recent  epidemie  of  cholera.  Orders 
were  issued  for  tlie  slaufrhter  of  all  diseiused  cattle  and  all 
animals  in  contact  with  those  affecte<l.  'I'he  government 
gave  its  promise  that  the  owners  should  be  compensated  to 
the  amount  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  beasts  thus  de- 
stroyed; hut  this  was  not  enough  to  prevent  a strong  and 
active  op|K>sition  which  neccssitatetl  the  interference  of 
the  troo])8. 

( )n  the  occasion  of  the  reception  accorded  to  the  czar 
during  a visit  to  Mos<-ow  about  the  first  of  .lune.  the 
church  of  the  Chudov  monastery,  within  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin,  was  plundered  of  plate  valued  at  between 
and  3.000,000  roubles,  which  had  Imjcu  used  at 
the  reception  and  had  not  been  returne<l  to  the  vaults. 
'I’he  robbery  was  committed  by  the  monks  them^dves. 
who  were  all  arrested  on  June  15.  Many  of  them  will  un- 
douhteillv  be  banished  to  Siberia  for  life. 

The  details  of  another  great  Nihilist  plot  wer<‘disno- 
crc<l  at  Warsaw  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  over  loo  arrests 
Ix-ing  made. 


A statistical  suinmarv  of  Christian  evangelical  work 
among  Jews,  compiled  W Dr.  Dalmann.  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Leipsic.  shows  that  in  Knghind  there  aa- 
.lewisli  mi.ssion  societies;  in  Scotland,  (i;  in  Ireland.  1: 
total  in  the  British  Isles.  Ifi  societies,  employing  334  men 
at  H4  stations,  with  an  income  of  |i320, ()(•(».  (lermanyhiis 
13  societies;  but  these  employ  Iv  men  at  8 stations;  in- 
come about  *13. 000.  Switzerland  has  one  society,  with  i I 
stations.  1 missionary,  and  |c.J.100  income.  In  Holland 
there  are  3 societies  with  2 missionaries,  1 station,  and 
*3..‘iU0  income;  in  France.  2 societies  with  3 agents 
at  3 stations,  income  *2.000.  Sweden  and  Norway 
have  4 societies,  with  1 1 agents  at  5 stations,  income 
*11.000.  Demnark  has  one  society,  one  station,  one  mis- 
sionary; and  the  income  is  about  *000.  There  are  in  Ihi.s-  | 
sia  4 societies  with  5 missionaries  at  4 stations,  income 
*(!..■>( K).  In  the  United  States  there  are  8 societies,  em- 
ploying 20  men  at  10  stations,  income  *18,000.  Palestine 
lias  2 societies,  with  3 missionaries  at  2 stations;  Australia 
one  sm-iety  and  one  mi.ssionary.  Total.  55  societies.  3W 
missionaries.  12T  stations,  and  about  *500,000  income. 

The  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Hungary  has  as  yet  hut 
little  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  government  in  that 
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ooniitry.  .V  liboral  Jewish  emaneipation  hill  wa.s  iiitro- 
4luee<l  in  the  Hungarian  reichstag  April  20.  providing  for 
the  legal  reeognition  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  sanetion- 
ing  what  had  hitherto  been  impossible  in  Hungary — the 
eonversion  of  Christians  to  Judaism. 

-V  less  liberal  spirit  prevails  in  the  Roumanian  eham- 
l)er.  where  a measure  has  been  passed  excluding  Jews  from 
the  jirivileges  of  free  education  in  the  elementary  schools, 
anil  restricting  that  privilege  to  full  citizens  of  the  state. 
Kounianian-born  Jews  are  also  called  ujion  as  citizens  to 
s»'rve  in  the  army,  but  are  treated  us  foreigners,  being  ah- 
•■iolutely  excluded  from  promotion,  even  to  the  raiiK  of 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  not  being  allowed  to  re- 
enlist after  their  first  term  of  service. 

On  ,\pril  13,  a fanatical  attack  was  made  upon  the 
svnagogne,  the  shops,  and  the  houses  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  town  of  Kolin,  near  Prague,  in  Bohemia.  Much  prop- 
erty was  destroyed,  and  many  persons  were  seriously  in- 
jured, as  the  mob  stubbornly  reiused  to  disperse  even  after 
the  military  had  been  calleil  out.  The  riot  was  due  to  the 
ignorant  belief  of  the  mob,  that  a servant  girl,  whose  Imdy 
was  found  in  the  Ellie,  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Hebrew  religious  rites. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDKN. 

King  Oscar  refused  to  sanction  the  resolution  ]iassed  liv 
the  Norwegian  storthing  in  March  last  (p.  150)  in  favor  of 
an  absolutely  separate  Norwegian  consular  establishment. 
The  result  was  the  resignation,  April  22,  of  the  Liberal 
ministry  of  Premier  Steen.  The  Conservative  leader,  ex- 
Bremier  Stang,  at  the  re<juest  of  King  Oscar,  then  suc- 
ceedwl  in  forming  the  ministry  which  is  now  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  but  which  enjoys  the  support  of  only  a minority 
in  the  storthing.  A resolution  expressing  confidence  in 
the  late  ministry  of  M.  Steen  was  passed  early  in  May  by 
04  to  ,50  votes;  and  a resolution  of  censure  on  the  new 
ministry  by  63  to  51  votes.  'I'he  king  is  thus  placed  be- 
tween two  fires.  His  ministry  in  Norway  represents  a 
niinority  in  the  storthing;  and  he  cannot  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  majority  without  offending  the  Swedish  par- 
liament, which  has  recently  pas.sed  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  declining  to  permit  the  establishment  of  an  indeiiend- 
ent  consular  service  by  Norway.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  Norwegian  Liberals  are  not  themselves  a unit  on 
the  question,  the  aspect  of  affairs  would  be  very  serious. 
Hopes  are  entertained  that  some  settlement  may  be  reached 
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in  the  interval  that  must  elapta*  iK'fore  the  stortiiinj;  can 
be  tlissolvetl.  I'inler  theeonstitntion  the  kin«r  eannnt  ilis- 
solve  the  chamber  before  the  expiration  of  its  legal  term, 
and  it  haa  still  over  a year  to  run.  A pro]>o.sal  has  been 
niaile  from  some  Xorwegian  source,  to  refer  the  case  to 
the  arbitration  of  a commission  whose  members  shall  lie 
nominated  bv  the  presidents  of  the  l'nite«l  States.  France, 
and  Switzerland,  and  by  the  (rennan  emjK'ror  and  the 
ipieen  of  England. 

.\n  incident  significant  of  the  state  of  feeling  among 
the  Uadi(‘als  in  Norway  was  their  introtluction.  in  early 
.May,  of  a bill  providing  that  the  emblem  of  the  union  of 
Swnlen  and  Norway  should  lie  eliminated  from  the  Nor- 
wegian flag.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  union 
in  1814.  there  was  no  Norwegian  flag.  Norway  hiul  Ih>- 
longed  to  Denmark,  and  was  ceded  to  Swe<len  jis  a subjei  t 
province.  She  won  her  national  recognition  by  force  of 
arms;  and  Oscar  I.,  on  his  advent  to  the  throne,  gave  her 
her  present  flag.  The  Itadicals  now  propose  to  erase  from 
that  flag  the  signs  indicating  that  Norway  is  one  of  the 
two  members  of  the  Scandinavian  union. 

All  Fhiropc  is  more  or  less  interested.  The  strength- 
CTiingof  the  ]K>sition  of  the  Swedish  king  and  government 
at  Stockholm,  where  Oerman  ideas  prejmnderate,  is  an 
object  of  anxiety  to  the  Triple  Alliance;  while  Russian 
and  French  ideas  favor  the  dissolution  of  the  union  ami 
the  establishment  at  Christiania  of  a separate  government 
which  might  be  preparml  to  assist  France  and  Russia  in 
preventing  Sweden  or  tiermany  from  closing  the  entramv 
to  the  Haltic  and  shutting  off  access  to  the  Russian  se:i- 
ports  in  the  north. 

A landslip  at  Vaerdalen  in  Norway,  in  Mav,  dainag»''l 
property  to  the  amount  of  X'o.'i.OOO,  and  cause<i  the  lass  of 
I hi  lives. 

ICELAND. 

'I'he  total  population  of  Iceland  is  now  about  CO.tH'Ni. 
For  twenty  years  there  has  been  a stream  of  emigration 
from  the  island  to  America.  Minnesota.  North  Dakota, 
and  Manitoba  have  been  tlie  favored  localities.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  not  less  than  10.000  Icelanders  are  now  living 
in  the  Fniteil  States  and  Canada,  about  11.000  being  in  tin' 
i-ity  of  Winnipeg.  .Man.  They  are  acknowledgetl  tobea 
desirable  class  of  citizens,  honest  and  industrious. 

In  the  interest  of  these  people  there  are  now  publishi*<i 
in  .Vmerica  three  newspaiiei's,  one  monthly  {leriodicaliic- 
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voteil  to  ocolcsiastical  matters,  ami  an  annual  panipl^lct  of 
tlie  same  nature.  Thevlmve  a synod  of  their  own  belong- 
ing to  the  Lutheran  t'hurcli,  to  which  Church  the  larger 
number  of  the  scattered  congregations  belong. 

HOLLAND. 

There  is  observable  at  present,  notably  in  the  smaller 
countries  in  Europe,  a tendency  toward  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  masses.  The  exciting  scenes  in  Helgiuut. 
described  in  this  numl)er,  were  but  elements  in  a wi<le- 
sprernl  movement  which  has  had  a more  peaceful  develop- 
ment in  Holland. 

Onr  rentiers  will  remember  that  in  July,  1891,  the  T.ib- 
eral  party  came  into  power,  advocating  social  and  econ- 
omic changes  of  a somewhat  radical  character. 

The  most  im]K>rtant  of  these  changes  recently  enacted 
concerns  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  the  Dutch  second  chamber  has  l)cen  elected  by  the 
direct  vote  of  those  having  the  franchise;  but  that  "fran- 
chise has  been  restricted  to  those  paying  a considerable 
.sum  in  direct  taxes.  Under  the  new  bill  introduced  by 
the  present  Liberal  government,  the  restrictions  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  are  in  a large  part  removed.  It  is 
only  paupers  and  those  who  are  iimvble  to  read  and  write, 
who  are  debarred  from  voting — the  suffrage  being  thus 
pmctically  universal.  The*  bill  also  introduces  the  Aus- 
tr-.dian  ballot;  and  itso]K‘ration.  it  is  estimated,  will  double 
the  number  of  electors. 

BELDIUM. 

The  Suffrage  Riota. — Unifiue  in  several  features 
1ms  been  the  agitation  for  universal  suffrage  in  Hclgium, 
wliich,  after  several  years’  continuance,  culminatcil  in 
-\pril,  1893,  in  open  and  armed  resistance  to  established 
authority.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  which  an  industrial 
strike  has  been  starte<l  for  distinctly  jwlitical  ends;  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  successful  employment  of 
trades  unions  for  political  and  in  fact  insurrectionary  pur- 
jKises,  is  a new  and  serious  phenomenon  which  calls  for 
attention  from  responsible  statesmen  in  every  land. 

\or  was  the  struggle  void  of  international  interest. 
Threatening  as  it  did  the  foundations  of  the  Belgian 
throne,  it  contained  possibilities  of  interest  to  France  and 
liermany;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  final  yielding  of  the 
Belgian  authorities  to  the  popular  demands  was  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  intervention  of  the  British  g(tvernment 
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and  the  Vatican,  (ireat  Hritain,  liaviiijr  In'en  a party  to 
the  afrreeinent  iieiitralii.infr  Relfrium  in  IH.'Il,  felt  war- 
ranted in  tjiking  steps  to  jn-event  a revolution  the  outcome 
of  which  might  he  the  absorption  or  partition  of  the  little 
kingdom. 

()ur  readers  are  already  accpiainted  with  the  causes  of 
the  struggle.  They  are  found  in  the  limitations  that 
existcil  uj)on  the  franchise,  and  the  i>er8istent  refusal  of 
the  government,  in  spite  of  the  liberal  wishes  of  the  king, 
to  e,\tcnd  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  franchise  nualitiea- 
tions,  based  on  pro]>erty  and  education,  were  so  high,  that 
out  of  (>,1(M),00U  of  a jjopulation,  there  were  only  about 
i;55,0(i0  voters.  The  great  muss  of  the  workingmen  hail 
no  ballot.  They  demanded  it.  and  were  refused  it.  The 
result  was  no  surprise. 

The  necessity  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands;  hut  the  chamber  was  divided,  and  no 
majority  could  be  secured  for  any  scheme  projM)st“d.  The 
government  had  projvo.sed  a scheme  of  household  suffrage 
with  complicated  adjustments.  Another  proi>osiil  was  for 
a franchise  based  upon  a civil  service  examination.  The 
advanced  sections  demanded  manhood  suffrage  nura  ami 
siiu])le — one  man  one  vote.  A refrremlinii  helu  in  Feb- 
ruary. (p.  152).  had  given  a clear  majority  fur  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

When  the  chamber,  on  April  11,  by  a vote  of  115  to 
2C,  rejected  the  proposal  of  ,M.  Jansen  for  giving  the 
franchise  to  all  male  citizens  25  years  of  age  with  a year’s 
residential  qualification,  the  decisive  moment  arriveil. 
That  evening,  at  a jilenary  sitting  of  the  council-general 
of  the  Labor  party,  it  was  decided  to  issue  a manifesto  to 
the  ]»cople  declaring  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  general 
strike.  'I’lie  jicople.  responded;  and  the  government  soon 
found  it.self  confronteil  with  an  uprising,  confined  not 
alone  to  ltru.s.sels.  but  spreading  out  through  the  jirovinocs. 
and  making  it  neces.sary  to  mohilize  all  the  militia  of  the 
state  (about  45.000  troops).  .Many  scenes  of  violence  en- 
sue<l.  'I’here  were  serious  conllicts  between  the  police  ami 
the  workingmen  in  Hrussels.  where  the  burgomaster  w.ts 
violently  assaulted.  .More  serious  encounters  took  ])lacc  at 
■Mons,  the  center  of  the  Borinage  coal  mining  district,  in 
which  three-fourths  of  all  the  miners  in  Belgium  are  ern- 
ployeil.  'I’liere  the  strikers  came  into  conflict  with  the 
civic  guard : anil  the  latter  tired  a volley,  which  killed  fourof 
the  mob  and  wounded  many  others.  At  Borgerhout.  near 
Antwerp,  strikers  tried  to  interfere  with  free  lalMirere. 
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The  guards  firefl  into  the  crowd,  killing  four  and  wound- 
ing l.’i.  At  Antwerp  a large  cotton  warehouse  was  set  on 
fire  and  destroyed;  and  similar  disorders  were  reporU'il 
from  almost  every  industrial  center  in  the  kingdom. 

Frightened  at  length  by  the  formidable  character  of 
the  popular  uprising,  the  chamber  of  representatives,  on 
April  18,  by  a vote  of  119  to  12,  with  14  abstentions  from 
voting,  adopted  M.  Nyssen's  proposid  for  universal  suf- 
frage with  the  plural  vote.  This  plan  confers  tlie  fran- 
chise upon  every  male  2.5  years  old.  who  has  resided  one 
year  or  more  in  the  same  commune,  and  has  never  been 
wnvicted  of  a breach  of  the  law;  and  confers  aii  aihli- 
tional  vote  upon  the  following  persons: 

1.  — Every  male  citizen  aged  thirty-five  years,  and  either  iiiarrieil 
ora  widower,  paying  a government  tax  of  at  Iea.st  .5  francs  in  amoiinl. 
unless  exempted  from  the  tux  on  account  of  his  pn)fession. 

2.  — Upon  eveiy  male  citizen  aged  twenty-five  years  who  is  an 
owner  of  real  estate  of  the  value  of  at  least  2,000  francs,  or  who 
has  l)een  inscrilasl  for  at  least  two  years  on  the  le<lger  of  the  i>ulilic 
debt  or  in  the  stock  tx>ok  of  a bank  for  savings  as  the  i>os.sessor  of  at 
Itast  Kill  francs  in  Belgian  rrutfu. 

8, — I'pon  every  male  citizen  aged  twenty -five  years  who  is  the 
liearef  of  a diploma  of  superior  education,  or  a similar  certificate, 
showing  that  he  has  attenderl  a complete  course  of  higher  instniction 
in  a public  or  private  seminary,  or  that  he  is  filling  or  bas  filleil  a 
public  r)rtiee,  or  is  bolding  or  has  bel<l  a jsisition  or  is  exercising  or 
iuLs  exercise*!  a profession  implying  superior  edutxition.  The  ipite*- 
tion  as  to  w hat  positions  and  professions  are  to  be  regardtsl  as  (piali- 
fying  nnder  this  clause  to  be  decided  by  law.  No  i>erson  is  to  !»■ 
entitled  to  more  than  three  votes,  and  voting  is  made  obligatory. 

This  Ilian  wits  approved  by  the  senate  April  27. 

The  Labor  leaders  accepted  the  decision  of  the  cham- 
IsTiisa  ooncession  to  their  views,  and  immediately  tmlereil 
the  strike  to  cease,  although  declaring  their  intention  of 
continuing  to  agitate  for  tlie  abolition  of  the  iilural  vote, 
and  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  pure  and  simple. 

At  least  a million  voters  are  thus  added  to  the  lists  in 
Helgiiim  at  one  stroke.  What  the  effect  will  he,  may  well 
lie  watcheil 

On  April  22,  many  of  the  Mons  rioters  were  sentenceil 
to  short  terms  of  imprisonment. 

SERVIA. 

On  the  night  of  April  13,  the  chaotic  state  of  political 
affairs  in  Servia  was  reduced  to  order  by  a royal  coii/i 
iritat  as  startling  in  its  boldness  as  it  was  remarkable  in 
the  swiftness,  simplicity,  and  bloodlessness  with  which  it 
was  effectwl.  The  young  King  Ale.xaiider  J.,  who  is  now 
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ill  Ills  sovpiiteoiitli  vi‘nr  iind  will  not  ho  of  legal  age  under 

Servian  law  until  lie  is  eighteen  years  old  on  August  14. 

1HH4.  with  the  eo-operation  of  a portion  of  the  old  Radiosl 

ji.irty,  the  army,  and,  it  is  suspected,  his  father,  depose>l 

ids  regents  and  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 

hands. 

The  Royal  “Coup  d’Etat.”  — nuringa  state  banquet 
at  the  ohl  palace,  the  public  buildings  and  the  houses  of 
the  ministers  were  occupied  by  troops.  The  young  king, 
rising  at  table,  thanked  his  regents  and  ministers  for  their 
s<‘rvic(‘s  and  demanded  their  resignations.  They  rcfusitl  ' 
to  comply,  and  he  left  the  room.  An  aide-de-camp  wie  j 
sent  to  demand  again  their  resignations;  but,  as  the  re- 
quest was  still  refused,  the  ministers  and  regents  wen*  ' 
placed  under  arrest,  being  conveyed  home  the  next  morn- 
ing under  guard.  A proclamation  was  issued  over  the 
king’s  signature,  dismissing  the  regents  and  ministers; 
appointing  a new  cabinet  under  M.  Dokitch,  the  king's 
tutor,  a lladical  with  moderate  views:  dissolving  the 
sku|)sbtina:  fixing  new  elections  for  May  .30;  and  declar- 
ing that  the  jeopardy  in  which  the  constitution  had  lieen 
placed  by  recent  events  left  the  king  no  option  but  to  in- 
tervene and  assume  the  royal  jiower. 

The  army  is  loyal  to  the  king:  and  the  jieople  have  j 

traiKpiillv  acquiesced  in  the  new  order  of  things;  while  i 

aliroad  tlie  mup  d'etut  is  looked  upon  generally  as  a sati.'!- 
factory  outcome  of  the  almost  anarchical  state  of  affairs 
which  has  recently  jirevailed  in  Servia. 

Tlie  pretext  for  the  king’s  action  was  based  upon  the 
action  of  the  government  in  bringing  jtressure  to  bear  to 
turn  the  elections,  held  about  March  1,  into  a Libend  vic- 
tory. A small  majority,  hardly  sutticient  for  working 
purposes,  was  secured  for  the  Liberal  cabinet  of  M.  .Vva- 
kiimovitch.  which  replaced  the  Radical  ministry  of  M- 
Ihishitch  after  the  dissolution  of  the  skupshtina  by  the  re- 
gents in  August,  181I3.  'J'his  majority  was  secured  bv  the 
government  despotically  annulling  the  elections  of  last 
.March  in  several  tlistricts.  The  regents  had  either  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Radicals,  or  to  set  up  an  open  dictator- 
shi|).  which  would  have  led  to  serious  developments. 

The  roup  d'iint  is  generally  attributed  to  the  infliiemt*  [ 
of  ex-King  -Milan  ami  ex-Queen  Natalie,  the  father  and  , 
mother  of  the  present  king,  who  have  lately  been  recon- 
ciled to  each  other  after  many  years  of  disconl.  Natalie 
who  is  a Russian  liy  birth,  has  never  forgiven  the  regent- 
for  her  expulsion  from  the  country  in  .May,  18!tl:  while 
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Milan,  who  has  boon  in  financial  atmita,  has  of  late  placcMl 
liimself  under  Kiissian  intliiencc.  Tliu  result  of  the  re- 
cent roi/;y  has,  so  far,  been  a strengthening  of  the  Obreno- 
viuh  dynasty,  and  the  restoration  of  confidence  among 
the  conservative  elements  in  the  countrv. 

At  tlie  elections  on  May  30,  tlie  Liberals  largely  als 
stained  from  voting. 

They  had  jireviously 
is8ue<l  a manifesto  de- 
nouncing as  usurpers 
the  new  ministry  ap- 
iKiinted  hy  the  king. 

Tlie  I’rogressists  in- 
creased their  repre- 
s«*ntation  from  three 
to  eleven  seats,  and 
will  probably  act  as  a 
check  ui>on  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Radicals 
to  rash  legislation  and 
unreflecting  Russo- 
philism.  The  Itadi- 
cals  returned  lift  de- 
puties; the  Liberals 
only  1. 

On.Iune  If!, the  new 
Skupshtina  was  open- 
(“d  at  Relgrade  by  the 
king.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  session  kimi  ai.kxani  kr  i.  op  kkhvia. 

concerns  the  budget  and  the  commercial  treaties  with  .\ii,>'- 
tria-llungary  and  (iermany. 

BILOARIA. 

The  marriage  of  Rrinee  Ferdinand  to  the  Princess 
.Marie  Louise  of  Bourbon,  eldest  daughter  of  Don  Robert 
of  Hourlwii,  duke  of  Parma,  and  of  his  first  wife  Princess 
.Mario  Pic  of  Bourbon,  daughterof  the  late  Ferdinand  II.. 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  was  celebrateil  .\pril  lift,  in  the 
private  chaix?l  of  the  duke  of  Parma  in  the  Villa  Pianore, 
near  Viareggio  in  .\ustria.  For  the  first  time  in  .*)00  years, 
Bulgaria  has  now  a royal  princess;  and  the  jirospect  of  a 
national  dynasty  is  the  source  of  much  satisfaction  in  the 
countrv.  even  tlie  malcontent  church  otlicials  joining  in 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  couple  on  their  entry  into 
Sitia  ,Iiinc  10.  The  marriage  gives  .satisfaction  in  Aii.s- 
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trift.  for  the  second  wife  of  the  duke  of  Parma  is  the 
Arcliducdiess  Marie  Ther^se;  but  it  has  been  looked  for- 
ward to  with  great  disfavor  by  Russia.  Both  bride  and 
groom  are  descendants  of  King  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples 
and  his  wife  Marie  Caroline,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  sis- 
ter of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  bill  embodying  the  proposed  modifications  in  the 
constitution,  providing  that  the  children  of  Ferdinand 
may  be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  having 
Iteen  patwed  by  the  deputies,  was  finally  ratified  by  the 
great  sohranje,  or  national  assemblv.  in  special  session 
May  27. 

'I'he  withdrawal  of  the  opposition  of  the  orthodox 
clergy  to  the  change  in  the  constitution,  is  an  instructive 
feature  of  the  situation,  as  showing  that  national  a.spira- 
tion  is  gradually  supplanting  the  blind  veneration  for  Rus- 
sia wliich  dominated  the  clergy  during  the  days  of  Turkish 
rule. 

The  Russian  government,  which  formally  protested 
against  the  change,  is  renewing  its  demand  upon  Bulgaria 
for  the  ])ayment  of  tlie  amount  due  for  the  cost  of  the 
Rus.sian  occupation  in  1878-79.  The  sum  demandeil  U 
2, IKK), 000  roubles.  When  this  has  been  dischargerl.  tlicu' 
will  still  remain  due.  under  the  treaty  of  .June  28, 188^1.  1h'- 
tween  Russia  and  Bulgaria,  the  sum  of  U, 018, 2,50  roubles, 
as  well  as  some  smaller  amounts  for  arms  supplied  bi  the 
Bulgarians  by  Russia. 

Ferdinano,  Princeof  Bulgaria,  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1861.  aa‘l 
is  tbe  youngest  son  of  tlie  late  Prince  .\ugustus  of  Saxe-Coburg 
Uotba  and  tbe  Prinreas  Clementine,  of  Bouroon-Orleans,  a daugbirr 
of  King  Isiuis  Pbilippe.  He  inberited  large  estates  in  Hungary,  re 
reivetl  a military  education  in  Austria,  served  several  years  as  an  nlficT 
in  tbe  .Austrian  army;  and,  on  tbe  deposition  of  Prince  .Alexander  iif 
HnttenU'rg  in  IHtstl,  lie  was  offered  ibe  vacant  tbrone  by  a deputation 
fmin  tbe  sobranje.  He  accepted,  and  took  tbe  oath  of  fidelity  to  tlic 
Bulgarian  constitution  on  August  14, 1887.  Since  then  be  basoccnpied 
an  anomalous  position.  He  bas  greatly  endeared  himself  to  tbe  Bulga 
rians;  but  bis  sovereignty  bas  not  been  re<s>gn  ixed  by  tbe  great  powcr>. 
and  Ku.ssia  is  known  to  1«>  bitterly  opposed  to  bis  occupation  of  tbe 
ilmme.  Indeed,  it  bas  Ixs-n  charged  ojienly  by  tbe  Bulgarians  tliat 
tbe  Hu.ssiaiis  have  made  several  attempts  to  murder  him. 

GREECE. 

On  ^liiy  10,  the  government  of  M.  Tricoupis,  which 
tissumetl  office  in  .lime,  1892,  resigned  owing  to  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  tiiuvncial  problems  of  the  country. 

'I'he  foreign  debt  iimounts  to  oOd.lKKl.iKH)  francs,  l>c- 
sides  which  there  are  7d.iMHi,iKK)  francs  due  France.  Eiig- 
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land,  and  Russia,  under  whose  protection  Greece  is  guar- 
ante^  constitutional  liberty.  The  internal  debt,  including 
104,000,f)00  francs  in  forced  currency,  amounts  to  150,- 
000,000  francs.  The  total  debt  is  therefore,  in  round  mun- 
bers.  750,000,(KH)  francs;  and  the  annual  cliarge  for  inter- 
est and  sinking  fund  is  about  35,000,000  francs,  an 
obligation  too  great  for  the  present  abilities  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  completely  discharge. 

The  policy  of  M.  I'ricoupis  was  to  obtain  abroad  a loan 
of  100,000,000  francs. 

Of  this,  10,800,000 
francs  should  be  used 
to  redeem  the  gold 
notes  outstanding; 
and  the  remainder 
should  be  applied  to 
the  witlidrawal,  with- 
in two  years,  of  the 
outstanding  bunk 
note.s.  The  loan  was 
authorized;  and  M. 

Theotokos,  minister 
of  the  interior,  was 
sent  to  London  to  ne- 
gotiate it.  He  suc- 
ceedetl  in  effecting  an 
arrangement,  one 
cimdition  of  which 
was  the  apjiointment 
of  four  directors,  who 
should  sit  at  Athens 
to  sujiervise  the  cash- 
ing and  transmission 
to  London  of  the  rev- 
enues which  were  given  as  securities  for  the  loan.  Three 
of  these  directors  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  English 
and  French  lenders,  the  other  by  the  Greeks.  Immedi- 
ately the  cry  was  rai.sed  by  the  ommsition,  that  the  indo- 
jiendence  of  the  government  had  been  compromised,  or 
“sold,”  to  strangers.  It  was  also  stateil  that  the  foreign 
syndicate  were  unwilling  to  take  the  loan  without  the  con- 
vention Ixting  ratified  by  parliament  instead  of  by  royal 
authority.  The  king  wanted  parliament  reassembled;  the 
premier  thought  the  government  had  sutlicient  authority 
under  the  law  that  hail  been  jaissed.  Finding  that  the 
king  was  largely  infiuenced  by  the  oiiposition,  and  that 
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tlic  royal  conlklfncc  in  the  government  was  shaken,  M. 
Tricon  pis  resigned. 

A new  ministry  was  announced  May  14,  M.  Sotcronoii- 
los  being  premier  and  minister  of  finance,  and  M.  lialli 
minister  of  the  interior.  The  program  of  the  new  calii- 
nct  has  secured  the  confidence  of  King  George,  and  in- 
cludes the  uninterrupted  payment  of  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  All  parlies  are  ilctermined  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  Greece,  and  to  secure  for  the  country  an  econom- 
ical administration. 

The  negotiation  of  a new  loan  of  £4,000,000,  liearini; 
interest  at  5 per  cent,  with  a sinking  fund  of  ^ per  cent, 
was  iuithorized  in  the  early  part  of  June. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  described  in  our  last  number  (p.  155),  was  com- 
pleted aliout  the  end  of  May,  and  elaborate  opening  cere- 
monies fixed  for  June  17.  By  this  new  waterway  travellers 
escaix!  the  tempestuous  voyage  round  tlie  southern  coast  of 
the  Morca,  and  are  brought  within  easy  access  to  many 
points  of  historic  interest. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

The  Turkish  grvernment  has  recently  been  conduefin;; 
a series  of  ex]x‘i  iinents  at  Constantinople  with  a view  to 
wenring  a more  efficient  rifle  for  the  army  than  the  om 
now  in  use.  The  final  choice  has  fallen  upon  the  Krug- 
.lorgkensen  magazine  rifle,  which  is  also  to  be  the  new 
weapon  of  the  Unitcil  States  army. 
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TURKEY  IN’  ASIA. 

T'  IK  ilifftTfiicps  l)otween  the  United  Stute.s  and  Turkish 

govern ineiita  over  the  ontmge.s  u|)on  tlie  Atnericiins  at 
•Marsovan  in  February  last  (p.  15T),  were  scttleil  toward 
the  end  of  April  by  the  promise  of  the  sultan’s  govern- 
ment to  make  reparation  by  punishing  the  guilty  and 
jwying  an  indemnity.  This  luul  been  strongly  demanded 
hy  the  American  government  through  Minister  Thompson 
at  Constantinople;  and,  although  the  Turkish  authorities 
contended  that  the  seditious  movements  of  the  American 
students  should  first  be  investigated,  they  finally  submitted 
in  the  face  of  the  firm  attitude  taken  by  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  the  apprehension  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  plot  that 
existed,  was  not  altogether  unfounded.  About  OOO  arrests 
of  Americans  were  made,  but  an  amnesty  was  grunted  to 
most  of  the  prisoners.  The  remainder  were  brought  to 
trial  at  Angora;  and,  about  the  middle  of  June,  seven- 
teen of  the  prisoners,  including  two  Armenian  pro- 
K's.sors,  were  condemned  to  death,  while  many  otliers 
were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  ranging 
from  seven  to  fifteen  years. 

Numerous  intreatfes  from  abroad  have  been  made  for 
clemency  in  behalf  of  those  condemned  to  death;  anil 
the  Hritish  government  has  instructed  its  rhartje  </'  tifi'nirrs 
i t Constantinople  to  press  upon  the  'I'lirkish  government 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  court  of 
appals  and  of  not  executing  the  sentence  until  the  cases 
can  be  reviewed. 

INDIA. 

Early  in  April  news  was  received  of  atrocities  commit- 
teil  by  -Mir  Khudadad,  the  Khan  of  Khelat  and  ruler  of 
Haliichistan.  Suspecting  five  of  his  wives  of  infidelity, 
he  had  them  cruelly  put  to  death;  and  he  al.so  murdered 
his  prime  minister  and  caused  other  high  officials  to  be 
mutilated,  siisjiecting  them  of  a plot  to  assa.ssinate  him. 
The  British  agent  demanded  the  immediate  release  of  the 
prisoners  still  held  in  torture,  and  an  e.xplanation  of  the 
Khan’s  conduct.  The  Khan  met  the  agent  at  Quetta;  and 
agreed  not  only  to  release  the  prisoners,  but  to  jiay  a fine 
of  -fO.OOO  rupees  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  his 
victims,  which  sum  will  be  retained  out  of  his  annual 
subsidy  from  the  British  government,  of  11)0. OUO  rupees. 
Disturbances  broke  out  at  Khelat  during  the  Khan’s 
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iitiseiu'c:  aiul  a Hritisli  eoliimii  under  Colonel  Dalton  was 

sent  to  j)rescrvc  order. 

The  important  uj)rising  of  the  natives  in  the  Kachin 
hills  district  in  upper  Hurmah,  has,  it  apjwars,  ref|uired  the 
renewed  attention  of  the  British  Indian  government.  The 
successes  of  the  British  arms  during  Januarv  and  Fehniary 
of  the  present  year  had  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  trouble 
had  been  (pielled,  and  that  the  trade  routes  between  China 
and  Burmah  would  no  longer  ho  threatened  with  raids  hv 
the  marauders  from  the  hills  (p.  158);  hut  in  April  the 
British  found  it  necessary  to  send  reinforcements  north 
from  Bhamo  and  from  JIadras.  to  relieve  the  rather  meagre 
forces  stationed  in  the  disturbed  district.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Kachins  have  been  as-sisted  by  Chinese  irregulars 
armed  by  the  governor  of  the  Brovince  of  Yunnan. 

PERSIA. 

Russian  agents  are  nnceasingly  at  work  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Muscovite  influence  in  central  Asia.  In  times 
of  tranquillity,  us  in  times  of  excitement,  the  work  goes  on 
iminterruptedly.  Where  a show  of  arms  is  deemed  inadvisii- 
ble,  a more  peaceful  methotl  is  adopted  in  the  ae<,’.iisitioii 
of  new  routes  for  the  extension  of  Russian  trade  and  com- 
merce. In  all  cases  the  ulterior  motive  is  presumably  the 
same — to  make  Ht.  Petersburg  the  centt-r  of  a power  that 
shall  dominate  Asia  as  it  W’oiild  now  probably  dominate 
Kurope  were  it  not  for  the  counterpoise  of  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

The  Russian  hold  upon  Persia  is  very  strong  notwith- 
standing the  shah’s  predilection  for  English  ))ersons  and 
things,  and  has  been  strengthened  by  the  acquisition,  early 
in  .June,  of  a concession  for  the  construction  of  a cart  road 
from  Enzeli.  the  port  of  Resht  on  the  Caspian,  to  Teheran. 
The  survey  is  already  in  progress,  'riie  road,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  cost  ITUOjOOU,  and  will  greatly  facilitate 
Russian  trade. 

Advices  have  been  received  of  the  death  in  prison  at 
Tabriz,  in  west  Persia,  on  May  14,  of  .Vlirza  Ibrahim,  a de- 
voted Christian  convert  from  Mohammedanism.  He  was 
the  victim  of  .Moslem  persecution. 

CHINA. 

Within  recent  years  a remarkable  decline  has  taken 
place  in  the  export  tea  triule  of  China,  the  product  of 
India  and  Cevlon  largely  siipjilanting  the  Chinese'  article, 
and  threatening  to  drive  i‘  wholly  out  of  competition. 
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One  reason  for  tliis  is  found  in  the  fact  tliat  iidulteratioii 
has  been  practiced  bj  many  Chinese  producers.  Alarme<l 
at  the  continued  fallinff  off  in  the  demand  for  C'lunese  tea.s. 
the  Pekin  authorities  nave  at  last  issued  a proclainatioii 
forbiddiiif'  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  ••lie" 
tea.  and  warning  people  not  to  make.  buy.  or  sell  any  ter. 
except  of  the  gejiuine  tea  leaves.  The  {wnalty  for  the 
]ilucing  of  an  adulterated  article  upon  the  market  is 
:ransjM)rtatiou  for  life,  and  large  rewards  are  offered  for 
information  leading  to  the  detection  of  those  infringing 
the  regulations. 

The  attitude  of  China  toward  the  <|Uestion  of  the 
exclusion  of  her  .subjects  from  the  United  .'•'tates  ami  the 
declared  constitutionality  of  the  deary  law.  is  elsewhere 
treated  in  this  numl)er  (p.  2T.5). 

The  city  of  Tea  Tsui,  lying  some  70  miles  northeast  of 
.\moy,  W!is  the  scene  of  a great  anti-Christian  outbreak, 
jiarticulars  of  which  were  received  in  April.  It  ap]iears 
that  a band  of  native  Christian  worshippers,  gathered  in 
the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  were  brutally  attm^ked 
and  beaten  by  a mol)  headed  by  some  literary  graduates. 

The  arrest  of  the  principal  ringleader  of  the  mol)  was 
followe<l  by  a general  outbreak  against  Christians  residing 
in  the  city.  The  Christian  chai>el  was  damaged,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Ko.ss  ])elted  with  stones.  'I'he  latter  escape<l 
serious  injury  only  by  the  help  of  an  escort  of  soldiers, 
which  was  granted  on  aj)]H‘al  to  the  authorities.  The 
attention  of  the  British  consul  at  .Vmoy  has  been  called  to 
the  affair. 

Owing  to  a drouth  lasting  many  months,  a serious 
famine  has  prevailed  in  Mongolia. 

KOREA. 

An  unsettled  state  of  affairs  Inis  prevailed  in  Korea  for 
some  time  past.  Among  the  natives  there  is  a strong 
anti-foreign  feeling  which  resembles  strongly  that  whicli 
in  1891  led  to  most  serious  outbreaks  against  the  Christ- 
ians. A native  party,  i)olitico-religious  in  character, 
known  as  the  partv  of  Oriental  Learning,  wiis  formed  a 
few  years  ago,  tne  ol)ject  of  which  is  to  restore  the  religion 
and  philosophy  of  the  East  to  their  old  j)re-eniinence.  Its 
memMrs  are  now  said  to  number  At  a meeting 

in  April,  delegates  were  appointed  to  demand  of  the 
government  the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners  from  the 
country.  They  became  so  violent  when  their  demand  was 
ToL  8_a«. 
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refused  that  they  were  plaeed  uuder  arrest,  whereupon 
ineiiitK*rs  lx*gaii  to  collect  in  Seoul  from  all  parts;  aud  for 
u time  serious  fears  of  an  outbreak  were  entertained.  The 
Japanese  and  Chinese  governments  sent  war  vessels  to 
guard  the  interests  of  their  respective  subjects;  and  the 
I'liited  States  authorities  also  instructed  Admiral 
Harmony,  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  station  at  Hong 
Kong,  to  send  a vessel  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble  as  a 
precautionary  measure. 

The  general  tendencv  to  unrest  has  of  late  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  threats  of  famine.  A few  mouths  ago,  the 
Korean  government,  in  view  of  the  uncertain  harvest, 
issued  a decree  prohibiting  the  export  of  beans  and  pulse. 
As  no  advance  notice  of  the  stoppage  of  exports  had  been 
given,  the  result  was  a serious  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
.fajianese  merchants  in  Korea,  who  control  the  traffic  in 
those  commodities.  Their  protests  were  unheeded  until 
the  .Japanese  government,  la'ing  apja-aled  to,  interfere<i. 
For  a brief  time,  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  war.  The 
.Japanese  minister  to  Korea  was  recalled,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a demonstration  in  force  at  Korean  ports. 
A rupture  was  averted  only  by  the  intervention  of  the 
commercial  powers,  who  sought  to  conserve  their  interests 
by  preventing  a resort  to  arms.  The  United  .Shites  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  negotiations,  with  the  result  that  .a 
treaty  of  settlement  W!is  signed  in  May,  uuder  which  the 
Korean  government  agrec*d  to  pay  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment ijillO.UOO,  a jM)rtiou  of  the  sum  originally  demanded 
as  an  indemnity  in  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Japan- 
ese merchants.  The  incident  furnishes  another  instance 
of  the  spread  of  the  jirinciples  of  modern  diplomacy  in  the 
adjustment  of  international  dilTerences. 

JAPAN. 

Karly  in  .\pril  the  session  of  the  Jajmnese  diet  was 
closed.  Very  little  had  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
actual  legislation,  much  of  the  time  having  been  spent  in 
obstructing  the  passage  of  government  measures.  'J’he 
session,  however,  was  of  great  importance  in  the  political 
history  of  the  country,  imismuch  as  it  resulted  in  a virtual 
acknowledginent  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  that  they 
are  responsible  to  the  lower  house.  In  order  to  get  their 
<\stitnates  pimsed,  they  had  not  only  to  consent  to  certain 
reductions,  but  to  promi.se  reforms  in  the  different  state 
dei)artments. 

The  returns  of  .Tapane.se  foreign  trade  for  1892,  show 
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that  the  total  volume  exoeeilcd  that  of  1801  by  20,000.000 
ven.  the  main  increase  la-inf^  in  the  value  of  silk  and  tea. 
'The  trade  of  .Japan  has  increased  l.oO  per  cent  during  tlie 
last  ten  years. 

The  mikado  has  instituted  a legal  suit  to  recover 
♦H.50,(K)0  from  the  Peninsular  & Oriental  steamship  com- 
pany, whose  steamer  liarcnna  collided  with  and  sank  the 
•Jajmuese  man-of-war  Chinhimain  November,  1802. 

AVSTRALASIA. 

Finance  still  continues  to  be  the  one  absorbing  is.sue 
affecting  Australia.  It  w'ould  be  difficult  to  hud  a parallel 
to  the  situation  there.  In  every  country  there  occur  at 
times  great  financial  disturbances;  but  this  is  the  first 
time  when  almost  the  entire  banking  system  of  a con- 
tinent has  collapsed.  All  through  April  and  until 
after  the  middle  of  May,  banks  continued  to  susptuul. 
owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  deposits,  until  as  many  as 
fourteen  prominent  institutions,  involvingdepositsamount- 
ing  to  over  <s4<)0,000,()00,  had  closed  their  doors. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  suspended  banks, 
with  figures,  as  far  as  available,  showing  their  deposits: 


Baxrm. 

1 Deposit*. 

Colonial. 

British.  Total. 

Federal 

Commercift] 

^KlUh.  Scottish  A Australian 

Aurtrallan  Joint  Stock I 

London  Chartered,  uf  AuBtraUa...... 

standard 

National  Auatralasian I 

CnUmial 

tr.6io.ooo 

at.M5.OUO 

24.315.000 
1 «.66Q.0U0 

15.900.000 
2,650.000 

35.280.000 
10.W5.0UU 

t2.l75.(HW  tO.THO.ODU 

2K  100.000  :i0. 735.11)0 

4.475.0U0I  2N.7W>.tJOO 

20,040.0UO<  .52.705.000 

17.000.000l  .32.950.000 

1.350.0001  4.0U0.0UO 

V.025.0U0  44.:«i:>.oou 

HUO.(X)0  17.62r>.0lk> 

I ’onimerclal  Bank  of  Sydney 

.5T.2(W.;«)m 

nt»  of  ^lelboume 



K«tyal  Bank  of  Queensiaod 


Total Sio«,Kki.(KW 

By  the  end  of  May  it  was  thought  that  the  worst  of  the 
crisis  hiul  been  passed.  .Many  of  the  snsixmded  institu- 
tions have  been  wound  up  by  the  authorities;  but  recon- 
struction schemes  have  lieen  adopted  in  the  ca.se  of  others, 
which  have  thus  been  enabled  to  resume  business.  'I'lie 
premiers  of  New  South  Wales.  Victoria,  and  South  .\us- 
tralia  met  to  discuss  the  situation;  ami  have  recommended 
the  adoption  by  all  the  colonies  of  uniform  banking  laws, 
and  al.so  common  action  in  case  of  future  emergencies. 
They  advise  that  banks  of  issue  be  inspected  by  state  e.v- 
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aminers,  and  restricted  by  such  laws  as  are  enforced 
ainoiiK  banks  in  the  United  States,  wliile  savings  banks 
should  be  under  government  control  in  order  to  guarantee 
iiayment  of  deiMjsits.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land several  speinal  bills  have  been  passed.  The  notes  of  the 
bank  of  New  South  Walej*.  the  City  bank  of  Sydney,  the 
rnion  bank  of  Australia,  and  the  bank  of  Australasia, 
have  been  proclaimed  legal  tender  within  the  colonies  for 
six  months,  although  the  last  two  named  have  announced 
their  intention  to  continne  payments  in  gold  if  required. 

In  Queensland,  the  government  is  substituting  tor  the 
present  note  issue  by  private  banks  treasury  notes  up  to 
£1,000,000;  and  in  New  South  Wales  the  government  ha# 

Cnictically  guaranteed  the  notes  of  four  of  the  suspended 
anks,  and  has  legalizetl  advances  upon  current  accounts 
with  the  bunks,  jiroviding  the  funds  by  the  issue  of  £2,000,- 
tK)0  in  treasury  notes  redeemable  in  five  years. 

The  government  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  south  Africa 
offered  to  assist  the  Australian  colonies  by  investing  £200.- 
l»00  in  the  securities  of  the  latter,  either  in  the  open  mar- 
ket or  in  an  unissued  loan;  but  the  offer  was  declined, 
although  it  excited  the  warmest  gratitude. 

The  result  of  the  crisis  is  to  check  the  further  expan- 
sion of  banking  speculation  in  the  colonies,  which  has 
l)cen  one  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  extreme  comi)etitiou 
lietwcen  the  banks  had  led  them  to  invest  largely  in  doubt- 
ful and  unrealizable  securities. 

MALAYSIA. 

Negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  for 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  made  by  the  former  for  in- 
demnity to  the  representatives  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doane, 
who  died  from  ill-treatment,  and  to  other  missionaries  on 
the  Caroline  Islands,  whose  property  was  injure<l,  have 
l)een  satisfactorily  concluded.  There  are  no  white  mis- 
sionaries on  Ponapi  now. 

I'he  natives  to  the  number  of  6,000  on  the  island  of 
.Mindanao,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Philippine  group, 
desperately  attacked  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Fort  Miimtin- 
gan  about. June  1.5:  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

The  Uuteh  also  ha<l  trouble  with  the  natives  in  east 
Sumatra  almut  April  1,  but  were  victorious,  capturing 
eight  forts. 
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Exploration  of  the  Kongo.— As  a result  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Beljriaii  e.xidorer,  Mr.  Delcommune, 
who  has  just  given  to  the  world  an  account  of  his  travels, 
our  information  as  to  the  sources  of  the  great  Kongo  river 
and  the  course  of  its  principal  affluents  is  j)racticall_v  coin- 
uletc.  The  e.xplorer  has  carried  out  the  work  begun  by 
liivingstoiie,  Cameron,  and  .Stanley  to  the  north,  and  by 
Reichardt.  Capello,  and  Ivens  to  the  south. 

lie  points  out  that  the  head  waters  of  the  Kongo  is- 
sue from  a mountain  range  e.xtending  from  the  southern 
e.xtremity  of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Lake  Nyassa;  and  in  this  region  the  river  is  known  as 
the  Tchami>esi  (not  Zambesi),  which  was  discovered  by  a 
Portuguese  traveller  during  the  last  century,  and  forms 
the  chief  affluent  of  Lake  Bangweolo  (1,100  metres  above 
the  level  of  the  sea).  From  this  lake  the  waters  descend 
by  the  river  Luapala,  which  is  a succession  of  rapids  300 
kilometres  long,  into  Lake  Moero  (900  metres’  elevation). 
From  Lake  Moero,  they  issue  in  a stream  800  metres  wide, 
whose  course  is  over  a series  of  waterfalls.  The  first 
navigable  water  is  reached  at  the  village  of  Ankorro,  where 
the  Kongo  is  joined  upon  its  western  bank  by  the  Liiala- 
ha,  also  a navigable  stream,  which  is  fed  in  its  turn  by  the 
Lunga  and  the  Lovoi  on  the  western,  the  Lufira  on  the 
eastern  bank,  and  the  overflow  of  lakes  Kabele,  Upemba, 
and  Kassali.  The  Lukuga,  carrving  down  the  overflow 
of  laike  Tanganyika,  as  descril)ed  by  Cameron  and  Stan- 
ley. is  the  next  affluent  to  join  the  Kongo;  but  is  of  no 
great  importance,  ius  its  course  is  obstructed,  and  it  flows 
freely  only  when  the  waters  of  Lake  'J'anganyika  are  ex- 
ceptionally high.  By  the  time  the  Kongo  reaches  Nyun- 
gwe.  it  has  become  a mighty  river  1.‘400  metres  wide. 

. Egypt.— V nder  British  administration  in  Kgv])t.  the 
last  remnants  of  the  corvee  system  of  forced  labor  arc 
gradually  disappearing.  This  system  is  now  in  existence 
only  in  special  works  along  the  Nile,  which  are  rc()uired 
vimrly  for  the  protection  of  the  country  from  inundation. 
To  abolish  it  entirely  throughout  u])per  and  lower  Egvjit 
would  involve  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  £1().5,00();  but 
no  legal  provision  has  been  made  in  the  budget  fixed  by 
the  jK)wers.  for  the  expenditure  of  such  a sum;  and  the 
consent  of  the  powers  will  be  neces.sary  before  the  burdens 
of  the  fellaheen  can  be  completely  removed.  However, 
the  public  works  department  is  carrying  out  the  reform  on 
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a Rtnall  scale  by  substituting  paid  labor,  in  a few  of  the 
districts,  for  the  hitherto  unpaid  and  obligatory  contribu- 
tions of  work  and  material. 

The  Egyptians  and  the  English  garrisons  in  Egypt  find 
a constant  source  of  annoyance  in  the  raids  of  Osman 
Digna.  the  leader  of  the  dervishes  in  the  Egyptian  Sou- 
dan. For  eleven  years  he  has  kept  up  his  occasional  in- 
cursions. which  have  done  much  to  check  traffic  along  the 
Kuakim-Berlier  route,  and  to  encourage  the  slave  tniffic. 
In  February,  1801,  he  was  decisively  defeated  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  established  themselves  at  Tokar;  but  he 
simply  moved  his  base  of  ojierations  further  back  to  Amet. 
his  present  headquarters,  about  eighty  miles  southeast  of 
Suakim,  whence  he  has  continued  his  depredations.  In 
November  last  he  was  repulsed  in  an  as.sault  upon  Fort 
Tamerin;  and.  early  in  April  of  the  present  year,  he  made 
another  incursion  toward  Tokar,  but  was  driven  back  bv 
the  P^gyptian  cavalry,  who  pursued  his  forces  and  killeil 
twelve  of  the  dervishes. 

Morocco. — Toward  the  end  of  June,  the  sultan  of 
Morocco  removed  his  court  from  Fez  to  the  Tafilelt  oasi.s. 
beyond  the  Atlas  mountains;  and  the  latter  place  will  be 
the  capital  of  Morocco  for  the  next  three  years. 

The  French  in  Dahomey. — After  the  capture  of 
Abomey,  the  Dahomeyan  capital,  in  November  last.  King 
Behanzin  carried  on  a desultory  warfare  against  the  F reach, 
which  has  up  to  the  pre.sent  time  required  their  constant 
watchfulness.  About  May  1,  Behanzin  offered  to  submit 
on  condition  that  his  status  and  place  of  residence  should 
be  settled.  To  this  the  French  commander  was  instructe'i 
to  rc])lv  that  he  might  reside  in  Senegal  or  el.sewliere.  but 
not  in  llahomey;  but  Behanzin  rejoined  that  his  religion 
and  his  former  royal  rank  precluded  his  quitting  Dahomey. 
This  seems  to  have  ended  the  negotiations  for  the  time 
being:  and  the  guerilla  warfare  continued.  A hot  fight  is 
reported  to  have  occurred  on  May  'i  at  Toffe,  lasting  six 
hours,  in  which  the  French  were  repulsed. 

The  Kongo  Free  State. — The  imimrtant  victory 
mentioned  in  our  last  number  (p.  Iti5),  won  by  Lieuten- 
ant Dhanis  over  the  rebellious  Arabs  in  the  Kongo  state, 
hiis  been  followed  uj)  by  the  capture,  by  the  same  officer, 
of  Nyangwe,  the  center  of  the  slave  traffic  and  the  former 
residence  of  the  rebel  leader  Moharra.  The  capture  of 
Kiisongo,  the  capital  stronghold  of  Sefu,  TipiK)o  Til)’s 
son.  is  now  looked  for. 

LieuteuantDhanis,  the  hero  of  these  operations,  is  a Bd- 
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gian  officer  thirty-one  years  of  age.  His  mother  was  an 
Englishwoman.  The  importance  of  his  achievements  to  the 
Kongo  government  is  very  great.  The  occupation  of 
Nyangwe  puts  the  state  in  position  to  avenge  the  death  of 
its  agents  wlio  have  lately  been  massacred;  to  reinforce 
Captain  Jacoues  against  the  slave  hunters  in  the  Lake 
Tanganyika  district;  and,  finally,  to  establish  its  authority 
firmly  at  Stanley  Falls,  and  to  insure  free  communication 
between  the  middle  course  of  the  Kongo  river  and  Lake 
Tanganyika  on  the  one  hand,  and  Katanga  on  the  otlier, 
thus  placing  all  the  territory  apportioned  to  the  Kongo 
state,  as  far  as  its  e.xtreino  eastern  limits,  under  the  undis- 
puteil  rule  of  King  Leopold. 

Ea.st  Africa. — Since  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  F'cench  protectorate  over  Madagascar,  the  slave 
traffic  in  the  waters  of  that  region  has  been  to  some  extent 
revived;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  French  officials  there 
virtually  sanction  it  by  permitting  the  h'rench  flag  to  be 
used  by  the  Arabs  in  kidnapping  both  slave  and  free 
children.  Color  is  lent  to  this  complaint  by  an  inci<lent 
which  occurred  about  April  1.  An  .\rab  dhow  sailing 
under  French  colors  was  seized  by  a British  crui.ser,  and 
was  found  to  have  on  board  sixty  children,  who  had  been 
taken  from  Zanzibar  and  were  evidently  intended  to  be 
sold  as  slaves. 

Numerous  confirmations  have  recently  been  received  of 
the  death  of  Emin  Pasha;  and,  although  they  do  not  agree 
in  all  detivils,  they  are  of  such  a character  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  the  distinguished  scientist  and  explorer, 
with  all  his  party,  W!»s  killed  by  the  Arabs  after  a desper- 
ate fight  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wadelai  some  time  in  IH'J'-J. 

Edward  Scunitzer  (Emin  Pasha)  wa.s  ixirn  in  Oppeln,  in  the 
Prnssian  Province  of  Silesia.  March  20,  1840,  the  son  of  a merchant. 
He  was  educated  in  the  academy  at  Neisse,  and  the  meclical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Breslau.  During  1863  and  1864  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  tixik  hi.s 
degree.  Proceeding  to  Turkey  near  the  clow?  of  1864,  he  la'came  one 
of  the  advisers  of  the  sultan's  prime  minister.  When  this  olllcial 
was  dismissed  on  the  eve  of  the  last  Russo  Turkish  war.  Emin  Icsik 
refuge  in  Asia,  and  finally  made  his  way,  by  the  way  of  Snnkim,  t<i 
Khartoum.  Oeneral  tloidon  made  him  a storeke<>|a'r,  and  he  s*-rved 
some  time  at  I>ado.  After  1877  he  became  surg(‘on-in-chief  on 
(lordon’s  staff,  serving  about  four  years.  lie  was  an  expert  linguist. 
Turkish,  Arabic,  Uerman,  French,  Italian,  and  English  Ta'ing 
familiar  to  him,  as  well  as  many  of  the  .Vfrican  diaUs-ts.  When  Oordon 
tiecame  governor-general  of  the  Soudan,  he  .smit  Emin  to  rule  over  the 
equatorial  provinces.  In  three  years’  time  lie  drove  out  the  slave 
traders  from  a ptmulous  region,  and  converted  a defieiency  of  revenue 
Into  a aarplos.  When  the  mabdi's  rebellion  broke  out,  and  disaster 
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followtHl  (iisaHtcr.  in  (ti>nloit*s  d^Atli,  Kmin  remained  at  Li^ 

]K)st  iieglei*te<l  and  ahiiost  forgotten;  luit  in  the  face  of  many  dif 
ficuhieK  he  nmintaine<I  hi«  nnd  ^>verned  the  country  well. 

Stanley  started  on  hU  exj»edirinn  to  relieve  Kmin  early  in  I8HT: 
but  it  was  iK»t  until  Jmi«*  that  he  vva.s  able  t<»  reat'h  the  Artiwimi.  His 
journey  tlteiie**  to  Wadelai  was  a gallant  struggle  against  seemingly 
inHunnoiiiitHi)(e  ol^ta«des;  and  it  was  not  until  .January.  1888.  that  he 
siiec(*ede<l  in  rearhing  Ktiiin.  He  found  Kmin  and  hU  party  in  a fairly 
gtNsl  )N>sitioii  and  determimsl  to  resist  the  mahdi's  demand  that  he 
evaeuate  the  provinees.  Stanley.  aUmt  the  middle  of  April,  left 
Wadelai  to  n*tiirii  to  his  rear  guard,  from  which  he  hail  ha<l  no  news:  and 
he  urgtsl  Kmin  to  (ircoin]Miuy  him.  The  latter  would  not  leave,  boa- 
ever.  w>  long  as  the  country  was  thn‘atened  by  the  mahdi.  Soon  after 
Stanley's  return  to  the  .\ruwimi  in  August.  1888.  he  again  made 
preparations  for  rejoining  Kmin;  and  in  1889  he  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing Kmin  to  leave  li is  province.  Kmin  went  with  Stanley  to  Zaniihar 
ami  then  on  to  <'airr>.  where  he  wrote  the  stoiy  of  his  African 
pxp<Tiem’es.  In  1891.  however,  he  returned  t<»  equatorial  Africa, 
where  be  wa.'*  for  a time  siic4‘e>.Hful  in  restoring  order. 

Emin's  wientific  work  has  l>een  of  great  value.  His  studies  of 
the  natural  history  of  central  .\fricn  have  been  far  more  ezteodei 
and  thorough  than  of  any  other  explorer.  His  writingsand  notes  are 
voluminous,  and  his  collec'tions  of  insects,  plants,  minerals,  etc.,  far 
surj)a.ss  any  «>fhers  tliat  have  lK*eti  made. 

Natal. — Tlie  moveTiient  for  responsible  government 
in  NiiUil  has  at  last  taken  shape  in  a definite  legal  enact- 
ment which  now  j)la<-es  Xatal  on  the  same  footing  as  tlic 
great  eolonies  of  the  British  empire.  A majoriU'  in  favor 
of  responsible  government  liaving  Ijeen  secured  as  a result 
of  the  re<'eiit  elections,  and  the  consent  of  the  home 
government  having  previously  been  obtained,  conditional 
upon  a favoralile  vote,  the  legislative  council  lost  no  time 
in  confirming  its  ailvantage.  The  measure  establishing 
resiMmsihle  government  was  introduced  by  Sir  .John 
liohinson,  was  rcail  a first  and  second  time  .May  10.  ami 
iM'came  a law  .May  11.  Tlie  colony  has  now  a free  hand 
to  negotiate  with  the  ('ape  and  to  conduct  her  own 
affairs.  'I’he  powers  of  the  governor  are  now  limited  by 
the  nece.ssity  of  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers  in  all 
mutters  affecting  tlie  white's. 

On  -May  I'-i,  the  iidtli  anniversary  of  the  annexation  of 
Xatal  to  the  British  doiiiinioiis  was  celebrated  by  a 
han<|iiet  in  London,  jiresideil  over  by  the  Maripiis  of 
Bipoii,  colonial  .secretary.  Xatal  is  the  first  example  in 
history  of  a colony  having  spent  the  first  fifty  years  of  its 
existence  under  the  same  ruler. 
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The  Solar  Eclipse  of  April  15-16.— The  total 
solar  eclipse  of  April  15-16,  1893,  was  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  scientific  worlil.  The  discoveries  of  .Janssen  and 
IxK'kyer,  supnlemented  by  the  invention  of  Professor  Hale, 
of  Chicago.  Ill,,  had  enabled  us.  independentof  an  eclipse, 
to  make  coinj)lete  observations  of  the  solar  prominences; 
but  it  i.s  only  by  such  ojiportunities  as  eclip.ses  present,  that 
the  corona  caT>  be  studied.  Hence  the  eagerness  of  scien- 
tists on  the  recent  occasion  to  secure  data  bearing  upon  the 
varioins  s|>ecial  theories  regarding  the  nature  of  the  corona 
and  it.s  relation  to  the  central  mass  of  the  sun.  Ajiother 
element  adding  ini])ortance  to  the  observations,  is  the  fact 
that  the  sun  spots  are  now  at  their  maxiininn,  whereas  at 
the  eclipse  of  18T8  they  were  at  their  minimum;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  data  now  secured  may,  by  comparison 
with  the  data  of  18T8,  show  what  influence  the  spots  and 
the  corona  and  prominences  may  have  upon  each  other. 
.\nother  jiroblem  awaiting  solution  is  the  determination  of 
the  unknown  element  which  seems  to  form  an  invariable 
constituent  of  the  sun's  outer  atinosj)here,  and  whose 
preseiK^e  is  indicated  by  a curious  green  line  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  (orona. 

The  ecli])se  was  visible  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
South  .\rnerica,  much  of  the  tro|>ical  Atlantic,  a large  por- 
tion of  Africa,  and  the  southern  jiortion  of  Europe,  reach- 
ing to  the  English  channel.  Hut  it  was  total  only  along 
the  narrow  line  described  on  the  earth’s  surface  by  the 
moon'sshadow  (see  map).  This  line  started  in  the  Pacific 
ocean;  reached  the  coast  of  Chile  at  30’  south  latitude; 
erossetl  the  Argentine  Kepuhlic  in  a northeasterly  direc- 
tion; thence  travelled  across  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  reach- 
ing the  Atlantic  coast  in  about  an  hour  after  it  had 
touched  the  Pacific  cou-st;  crossed  the  .\tlantic  to  the  .\fi  i- 
can  coast  at  about  15’  north  latitude;  ailvanced  into  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  keeping  below  the  parallel  of  20°  and  grad- 
ually curving  southward;  and  terminated  in  the  Sahara  at 
sunset,  just  us  it  reached  Nubia. 

Numerous  e.xneditions  were  organized  for  ]nirpo.ses 
of  observation — the  Harvard  College  observatory  e.\]ie<li- 
tion  under  Profes.sor  W.  H.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Hailey  at 
Mina  Aris  in  Chile;  that  of  Professor  .J.  .M.  Schaeberle  of 
the  Lick  observatory,  who  .set  up  his  instruments  near 
■Merciditas.  Chile,  some  distance  further  north  and  at  a 
higher  altitude  than  the  position  taken  by  ]’rofe.s.sor  Pick- 
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..riiiir-  the  Argentine  Republic  exi>e(lition  under  Mr. 
Th(»mc:  three  e.xpcditions  in  Brazil  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
one  Brazilian,  one  Knglish,  and  one  trench;  and  U-o  ex- 
peditions to  the  African  coast,  one 

A>r  Thorpe,  located  sixty  miles  north  of  Bathurst,  the 
other  French  under  M.  Deslandres.  a little  further  south. 

In  Chile  and  on  the  African  coast,  the  weather  »a^ 
clear.  Professor  Pickering  secured  a large  number  of 
photographs  of  the  corona,  besides  getting  for  the  first  time 
good  photographs  of  the  so-called  “reversing  layer  —the 
® ' shallow'  stratum  oi 

gas  just  outside  the 
photosp  hereaiiil 
known  to  contain 
the  vapors  of  many 
elements  common- 
ly found  on  our 
globe — showing 
aboil  t twenty  bright 
lines.  Professor  Al- 
brecht of  Chile, 
from  a point  near 
by,  but  about  1,WW 
feet  higher,  ob- 
tained interesting 
results  concerning 
the"sliadowbaiids 
which  accompany 
the  beginning  and 
ending  of  totality. 
The  corona  is  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Pickering  as  resembling  that  of  18:i, 
being  complex  like  that  observed  by  Liais  in  185. , ami 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  January  1,  188!*.  There  were 
four  streamers  stretching  out  over  43o,0()0  miles.  “ Dark 
rifts  were  visible  extending  outward  from  the  moon  s limD 
to  tiie  utmost  limit  of  the  corona.  Filaments  were  numer- 
ous about  both  the  solar  poles.”  The  outer  corona  was 
unusually  extended;  and  observations  showed  that  the  smi 
was  in  a state  of  great  agitation.  , „ 

Professor  Schaeberle  made  about  50  negatives  of  the  co- 
rona, eight  of  them,  with  plates  18  by  22  inches,  liemg  the 
largest  ever  taken  of  an  eclipse.  , ■ 

He  devoted  himself  entirelv  to  iihotographing  the  co- 
rona itself  in  order  to  secure  tlaUi  for  testing  his  iieciilwr 
••  mechanical”  theory  of  its  nature  and  origin. 
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The  corona,  he  tliinks,  is  caused  by  the  immense  vol- 
ranoes,  which  cover  the  sun,  continually  belching  forth 
great  masses  of  molten  material  which  the  sun  draws  back 
to  itself  with  a sjwed  that  cannot  be  realized.  This  theory 
he  looks  upon  as  sustained  by  his  recent  observations. 

The  xkfricau  observations  were  successful;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  comparison  of  the  Chilean  and  African 
photographs  will  settle  the  question  of  rapid  changes  in  the 
corona.  M.  Deslandres  obtained  22  photographs  of  the 
corona,  and  secured  some  very  imjiortjint  results.  What 
he  aimed  at  particularly  was  to  study  the  general  motions 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  to  measure  its  rotation.  His 
nhotographs  are  said  toshow  that  the  corona  revolves  nearly 
like  the  sun  and  forms  part  of  it. 

The  Form  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. — Professor  AV. 
II.  Pickering  has  discovered  by  observations  conducted  at 
-Arequipa,  Peru,  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  not 
globular,  but  present  disks  that  are  quite  elliptical  in  form, 
and  that  the  nodies  revolve  around  an  a.xis  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  satellites,  is  not  the 
shortest  one,  thus  accounting  for  the  apparent  regular 
changes  in  brightness.  The  first  satellite  is  a prolate  el- 
liiwoid  (egg-shaped),  and  revolves  end  over  end  once  in  Id 
hours  3 minutes.  The  three  other  satellites  (the  fifth  not 
having  been  obscfrved)  seem  to  be  shaped  like  a watch,  and 
to  revolve  around  the  pendant  instead  of  the  shortest 
axis. 

Arctic  Exploration. — The  /h/row,  l>earingthe  Peary 
Arctic  exploring  party,  finally  sailed  from  New  York  June 
do.  The  Fram,  with  Dr.  Nansen's  jiartv  on  hoard,  sailed 
from  Christiania.  Norway,  June  24.  besides  trying  to 
determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  archipelago  lying 
north  of  the  mainland  of  (rreenland,  and  to  surve\ 
the  unknown  coast  between  Independence  bay  and  Cape 
Bismarck,  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Peary  ex- 
}>edition  will  be  the  recording  of  observations  of  the  aurora 
on  a plan  that  will  enable  comjmrisons  to  be  made  with 
dmilar  observations  tiiken  simultaneously  in  other  regions. 
Elaborate  preparations  are  being  ina<le  for  taking  observa- 
tions at  various  points  on  the  earth’s  surface — at  Fort 
Churchill,  near  the  northern  j>art  of  Hudson  bay,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  magnetic  pole  itself,  at  the  hydrographic 
offices  of  the  United  States,  in  (ireat  Britain.  Gerinanv, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  at  Washington. 
I*.  C.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  at  Harvard  College  and  else- 
where, Facts  will  be  brought  out  in  relation  to  the  local 
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ili.striliiition  of  tlie  aurora,  whioli.  it  is  hoped,  will  throw 
liffiit  upon  the  relations,  if  any.  between  that  phenomenon 
and  thunderstorms. 

Besides  the  ex])editions  already  noticed,  preparations 
are  l>eing  made,  under  the  ausnices  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  for  an  expedition  under  Colonel  W.  H. 
(iilder.  to  determine  the  present  jwsition  of  the  magnetic 
north  pole.  Colonel  (tilder,  who  was  with  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  in  187!».  and  whose  observations  at  that  time 
conflicted  with  the  conclusions  of  the  British  explorer 
Boss  in  1831,  hojH^s  to  secure  data  that  will  increase  our 
knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  settle  the  disputed 
ipiestion  >is  to  the  motion  of  the  magnetic  jwles. 

The  magnetic  needle  does  not  point  toward  the  north 
pole,  but  toward  a spot  on  the  earth’s  surface  about  1.20tt 
miles  to  the  southward  thereof.  There  is  at  present  a con- 
stantly reduced  westerly  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  two  daily  variations  in  the  rate  of  this  motion.  Thi.'- 
constant  needle  variation  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that 
the  magnetic  poles  are  movable:  and,  while  some  magnetists 
would  carry  tnis  motion  entirely  around  the  geographical 
poles,  others  allot  to  it  a much  more  limited  path.  Thee 
are  still  others  who  insist  that  the  poles  of  a magnet  ae 
])crsistent,  and  therefore  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth, 
which  is  itself  a magnet,  must  be  fixe<l  jioiiits. 

M.  Moistsan’s  Experiments.— .M.  Henri  Moissan.  who 
Inus  already  succeeded  in  preparing  diamonds  artificially, 
still  continues  his  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  very 
liigh  temperatures. 

Ih'at  Pheinnnena  of  the  Diamond. — He  has  found  that 
the  tem])erature  at  which  diamonds  burn  varies  from  iW 
to  875°  C.,  the  harder  the  stone  the  higher  the  burning 
point.  If  the  temperature  be  slowly  raised,  a gradual  coni- 
inistion  goes  on  without  the  production  of  light;  but  when 
a temperature  is  reached, 40°  or  50“  above  the  point  at 
which  the  slow  combustion  begins,  a sudden  and  brilliant 
flame  is  |)roduced.  Hiamonds  heated  with  hydrogen  to 
1,200'‘  V.  remained  unchanged,  except  that  when  p.evi- 
ously  cut  they  lost  brilliancy  and  transparency.  Chlorim' 
gas  ami  hydrofluoric  acid  were  found  incapable  of  acting 
upon  the  diamond  until  u temperature  of  about  1,200*1'- 
was  reached. 

In  his  experiments  upon  the  solubility  of  carbon  in 
various  metals  in  fusion.  .M.  Moissan  obtained  new  varie- 
ties of  graphite,  but  he  was  able  to  produce  the  diamond 
only  when  the  exj>eriment  was  performed  under  great 
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pressure.  When  iron  in  fusion  i.s  saturated  with  carbon. 
tMJtween  1,100“  and  1.200“  C.,  a mixture  of  amorphous 
i-arbon  and  graphite  is  obtained  on  cooling  the  mass;  and 
at  3,000”  C.,  pure  graphite.  I’lider  high  pressure,  the 
conditions  of  crystallization  are  completely  change<l. 
Three  kinds  of  carbon  were  produced  in  the  experiments 
}>erformed — part  graphite,  part  black  diamond,  and  part 
tRinslucent  crystals  which  scratched  rubies,  burneil  in 
<ixygen  at  1,(KH)“  C. , and  were  undoubtedly  diamond. 

Iron,  at  its  melting  point,  combines  energetically  with 
the  diamond;  and  as  the  fu.sed  mass  cools,  crystals  of 
graj)hit€  are  deposited.  This  experiment  forms  one  method 
of  converting  the  allotropic  form  of  carbon  that  crystal- 
lizes in  the  cubic  system  into  that  which  crystallizes  fii  the 
hexagonal  system. 

^I.  Moissan  has  also  succeeded  in  fusing  and  crystal- 
lizing many  of  the  metallic  oxides.  At  teiujieratun-s 
ranging  from  2,000°  to  3,000”  t’.,  magnesia,  lime,  and 
■<tront  a crystallize  and  then  ijuickly  melt;  boric  acid,  pro- 
toxide of  titanium,  and  alumina  are  volatilized;  and  the 
oxides  of  the  iron  family,  stable  at  high  temperatures,  fur- 
nish melted  masses  bristling  with  little  crystals. 

New  Uses  of  Electricity. — Although  little  advance 
has  been  made  toward  an  understanding  of  the  precise 
nature  of  electricity,  this  wonderful  agent,  which  now 
plays  so  imjiortant  a part  in  modern  industry  and  science, 
is  constantly  being  put  to  newly  discovered  uses. 

linpid  Generation  of  Hit/h  Temperaturen. — Through 
the  joint  achievement  of  two  Helgian  scientists.  Messrs. 
Lagrange  and  Iloho,  a most  important  discovery  has  been 
made  in  the  use  of  electricity  for  heating  purposes,  wherc- 
hy  very  high  temperatures  can  be  very  quickly  generated, 
li  is  claimed  that  a temperature  of  S.tMiO’  C.  lias  been  dc- 
veloj>e<l.  The  apparatus  is  described  :is  follows: 

"Th**  apparatus  ronsists  of  a glass  or  i>orcelain  vaso  limsl  with 
l<'ad,  which  is  conn«ote<l  with  a strong  conductor  of  positive  electric- 
itr.  The  vase  is  filleil  to  three-fourths  of  its  caimcity  with  acidifieil 
*«ter.  A pair  of  iron  tongs  with  insulated  handles  is  atta<'he<i  hv  n 
Seiible  conductor  to  the  negative  p«de  of  an  electrical  current  geiier- 
»ted  by  an  ordinary  dyiiaiiio.  Tlie  elei-trical  current  having  Is'cn 
-witchwi  on,  a bar  of  wrought  inui  or  other  metal  is  taken  up  with 
the  tongs  and  plunged  into  the  water,  which  immediately  liegiris  t<i 
boil  at  the  jsjint  of  contact;  the  immersed  jiortion  of  the  iron  (|iiii  kly 
rises  to  a red.  then  to  a white  heat,  emitting  a stream  of  brilliant 
while  light;  and  in  a few  moments  the  heat  Ix.K-omes  so  intense  that 
the  iron  melts  and  falls  off  in  sparks  and  bubbles,  leaving  a clear, 
glowing  surface  in  perfect  condition  for  welding.  The  heating  pro- 
t«<s  is  so  rapid  that  neither  the  water  nor  the  end  of  the  liar  held 
within  the  tongs  is  more  than  slightly  warmed. 
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Hy  tUe  u.sp  of  a Htick  of  carbon,  instead  of  a bar  of  metal,  it  has 
lieeii  demonstrated  that  a tem|>erature  of  4,000'  C.  is  developed  in 
the  manner  described.  The  rapidity  of  the  heating  and  the  limit  of 
temperature  desired  are  easily  govemeti  by  the  strength  of  the  cur 
rent  employetl.  .so  that  the  whole  process  is  under  the  absolute  con- 
trtil  of  the  o|MTator." 

Tlie  rationale  of  the  experiment  is  simply  this:  Re- 

sistance to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  causes  heat: 
the  resisting  medium  in  the  present  case  is  the  enveloiie 
or  jacket  of  hydrogen  (a  poor  conductor)  which  immedi- 
ately surroinids  the  immersed  portion  of  the  bar;  the 
hydrogen  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent through  the  water,  the  oxygen,  which  is  also  sepa- 
rated, Ixiing  gathered  on  the  relatively  large  surface  of  the 
lead  lining  and  producing  no  noticeable  effect. 

By  tliis  process  the  end  or  submerged  surface  of  a mass 
of  iron  may  be  heated  to  any  desired  temperature,  while 
the  rest  of  the  mass  is  left  cool  and  little  affected.  It 
is  thought  that  this  may  lead  to  important  results  in  the 
hardening  and  tempering  of  armor  plates,  where  gr^t  re- 
sistance to  penetration  or  abrasion  is  required,  wmile  the 
interior  must  be  kept  fibrous  and  tough  to  resist  concus- 
sion. The  great  Krupp  gun  factory  at  Essen,  Germany, 
is  experimenting  with  the  process  in  hardening  steel 
cannon. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  an  electrical  process  recently  dis- 
I'overed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Baldwin,  aluminum  can  beobtaine<l 
at  a cost  of  50  cents  a pound.  'I’he  only  process  formerly 
known  required  the  use  of  metallic  sodium,  and  was  very 
costly.  Aluminum  constitutes  one-twelfth  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  and  is  abundant  in  common  clay.  Light,  strong, 
ductile,  and  not  easily  subject  to  corrosion,  it  seems  des- 
tined to  supersede  to  a great  extent  wood  and  iron  in 
building  and  domestic  utensils;  while  in  alloy  with  other 
mebils  it  has  properties  which  render  it  most  valuable  in 
the  arts. 

Ehrfric  Cooking. — Another  important  application  of 
electricity  is  found  in  the  use  now  made  of  it  for  cooking 
purposes.  All  sorts  of  utensils  and  apparatus  are  now 
made  for  convenience  in  electric  cooking.  The  electric 
oven  is  fitted  with  a glass  door,  and  is  lighted  with  incan- 
descent lamps,  while  a thermometer  attached  shows  the 
degree  of  heat  in  use.  There  are  electric  flat-irons  that 
may  be  used  all  day,  tea  kettles,  sauce  pans,  &c. 

The  Leprosy  Commission. — The  report  of  the 
leprosy  commission  appointed  about  two  years  ago  at  the 
instajice  of  the  prince  of  AVales,  to  investigate  tlie  condi- 
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tions  of  the  prevalence  and  alleged  increase  of  leprosy  in 
India,  has  been  published.  Personal  examinations  of 
lepers  were  made  in  over  2,000  cases;  and  the  inquiries 
were  subsequently  supplemented  by  careful  pathological 
and  bacteriological  researches.  Some  interesting  results 
are  announced.  .\s  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  this  coiilil 
not  l)e  absolutely  determined,  although  the  etiological 
identity  of  the  anaesthetic  ainl  tuberculous  forms  of 
lej)rosy  was  shown.  There  is  some  connection,  accidental 
or  otherwise,  l)ctween  dampness  of  climate  and  the  preva- 
lence of  leprosy;  and  in  those  regions  where  cholera  is 
endemic,  leprosy  is  especially  prevalent.  It  is  also  most 
prevalent  in  the  most  poverty-stricken  areas.  And  so  it 
seems  that  poor  and  insanitary  conditions  and  bad  social 
surroundings  are  important  factors  in  the  etiology  of  the 
di.seaise — a conclusion  corroborated  to  .some  extent  by 
the  fact  that  the  native  population  is  most  prone  to 
it.  an<l  the  unmixed  Kuropean-  lesust.  The  commissioners 
also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  leprosy  was  not  an 
hereditary  disease.  The  offspring  of  leprous  parents  have 
no  appreciable  specific  predisposition  to  it;  and  marriages 
among  lejiers  and  with  lepers  do  not  increase  the  risk  of 
a (liffusion  of  the  disease  by  means  of  the  offspring. 
IjOi)rosy  is  to  l>e  cla.ssed  as  a contagious  disease;  hut  the 
risk  of  contagion  is  so  small  that  it  may  practically  be  dis- 
regarde<l.  Since  the  earliest  davs  in  tne  history  of  the 
disease,  defective  or  bad  dietetic  conditions  have  been 
classed  among  the  important  predisposing  factors;  but 
several  of  the  old  theories  atlvanced  have  been  shown  to 
lie  groundless.  The  old  fish  theory  is  rejected.  The 
bacilli  of  leprosy  have  never  been  found  in  fish;  and  the 
commissioners  found  over  .50  cases  where  the  jirinciples  of 
the  jmtients  required  them  to  abstain  from  eating  lisii  or 
meat.  A deficiency  of  salt  has  also  been  considered  a cause; 
but  this  theory  too  is  thrown  aside,  as  is  also  the  theory  that 
use  of  water  for  drinking  or  bathing  purposes  assists  in  the 
iliffusion  of  leprosy.  As  to  geographical  distribution,  it 
cannot  l)C  said  that  the  sea  coast,  riparian  areas,  or  large 
valleys  are  affected  more  than  other  nistricts. 

"fhe  disease  is  pronounced  incurable;  hut  much  can  be 
done,  by  attention  to  hygienic  surroundings,  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  sufferers.  The  drugs  and  oils  usually 
employed,  one  of  the  most  valuable  being  arsenic,  have  a 
palliative  use  only. 

Other  Scientific  Notes.  — Recent  experiments  made 
by  G.  Neumann  and  F.  Streinitz  on  the  absorption  of 
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liydrogfiMi  by  various  metals,  give  results  at  variance  with 
those  obtained  by  former  experimenters,  and  some  of  which 
are  entirely  new.  Thus  it  was  found  that  lead  absorl)e<l 
from  0.11  to  0.15  of  its  volume.  Palladium  black  absorbs 
.‘)0'2..‘55  volumes,  and  platinum  sponge  volumes.  With 
gold  two  experiments  gave  37..‘n  and  40.:12  volumes,  while 
silver  absorbed  none  at  all.  The  ratio  for  gold  is  greater 
than  that  formerly  obtained  by  (iraham,  who  likewi.se 
a.sserted  that  silver  absorbed  O.'il  1 of  its  volume.  Iron  in 
a tinely  divided  state  was  found  to  occlude  19.17  times  its 
volume,  and  copjwr  4.5  times,  nickel  being  midway  betwetm 
the  two.  with  17.57  volumes.  Ita|)j)car8  that  rejwtition  of 
tlie  experiment  causes  a decrease  in  the  absorptive  power 
of  some  of  the  metals. 

It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Kitasato,  of  Japan,  who 
studied  under  Professor  Koch  at  Herlin  and  uiscovered 
the  bai-illus  of  tetanus,  has  discovered  a method  of  treat- 
ing consumption,  which  promises  great  results.  It  is  a 
mollification  of  Koch’s  treatment.  A jireparation  of 
tulierculiue  is  injected  under  the  skin  and  taken  into  the 
blood.  The  reactionary  fever  always  noticed  in  the  Koch 
treatment  does  not  follow  in  the  present  case.  Numerous 
patients  showing  all  the  symptoms  of  consumption,  but 
none  of  whom,  it  should  be  noted,  had  passed  the  second 
stage  of  the  disease  or  had  cavities  formed  in  their  lungs, 
have  been  discharged  as  cured.  T)r.  Kitasato  is  pursuing 
his  researches  under  a liberal  grant  from  the  Japanese 
government. 
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^■'IIK  fields  of  jihilosophy,  social  science,  religion,  history. 

and  biography  have  been  especially  enriched  by  recent 
contributions  from  the  press.  Herbert  Spencer  has  com- 
pleted the  second  volume  of  his  elaborate  work  The  Prin~ 
riplee  of  Kfhicx,  by  the  publication  of  parts  5 and  (J  under 
the  title  of  yec/atire  Hcneficern'e  mid  Pueifive  fienefiretur. 
'I'he  first  part  of  the  work  appeared  in  18!)1  under  the  title 
of  JuxUre.  'I’lie  second  part  treats  of  the  ethical  restraints 
on  action,  motives  for  action,  and  contains  apjiendices 
discu.ssing  the  Kantian  idea  of  rights,  the  land  question, 
and  conscience  in  animals.  'I’lie  influence  of  Positivist 
ideas  ujioii  the  present  age  is  revealed  by  a perusiil  of  I)r. 
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Kdwanl  Cairil’s  clearly  written  Social  Ptii/oxophi/  of  Comic. 
'Pile  idea  of  the  in<tividiial  life  as  related  to  the  life  of 
wx-iety.  how  this  idea  was  formulated  in  Comte’s  works, 
and  its  true  interpretation,  is  the  burden  of  the  work.  In 
'Phe  Meaning  ana  the  Method  of  Life,  a Search  for  Religion 
in  Biology,  l)r.  George  M.  Gould  finds  the  mystery  of  all 
life  centered  in  the  cell,  in  which  alone  God,  the  “world 
life,”  becomes  incarnate.  The  book  is  able  hut  disap- 
ixiinting.  The  whence  and  the  whither  of  both  matter 
and  spirit  are  still  unsolved  problems,  and  we  are  given 
no  hint  that  the  Divine  Himself  is  in  us.  of  ns,  and  about 
us.  ’I’he  b(Kjk  is  nevertheless  an  earnest  attempt  to  for- 
ward the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  life.  In  The  Pnrxnit  of 
flappinetis.  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Hrinton  defines  happiness  in  the 
broadest  sense  as  the  increasing  consciousness  of  self,  and 
its  pursuit  as  an  imperative  duty.  Its  jilaee  in  life,  its 
conditions,  and  many  allied  subjects  of  interest  to  ethical 
students,  are  ably  discussed.  Hamsden  Balmforth  (Laon 
Ramsay)  formalizes  in  the  Xeic  Reformat  ion  the  influence 
of  Carlyle,  Uuskin,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  “the  Isaiah, 
Kzekiel,  and  Ecclesiastes  of  the  Agnostic  canon,”  intend- 
ing to  show  that  we  are  still  going  on  to  be  good  and 
religious  after  creeds  are  shed,  and  that  in  the  end  we 
shall  be  Socialists. 

Hev.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  author  of  Onr  Country,  of 
which  l(!t),000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  which  has  been 
translated  into  several  foreign  tongues,  has  now  given  us 
The  Xew  Era;  or  The  (Vnning  R inydom,  a strong  and 
stirring  book  on  another  phase  of  the  same  subject.  'The 
transitional  character  of  the  present  age,  the  destiny  and 
mission  of  the  races,  the  two  fundamental  laws  of  obedience 
to  God  and  love  for  man  on  which  the  Church  must  move, 
are  first  treated.  'Then  the  subjects  of  social  discontent, 
the  problem  of  the  city  and  the  country,  and  the  mission 
of  the  Church  are  taken  up;  and  the  important  thouglit  is 
brought  out  that  the  Church  must  identif)\itself  with  the 
conscience  of  the  people  along  all  its  advanced  lines,  and 
must  exjiect  to  adapt  itself  to  great  social  changes.  In 
PhiloHophy  and  Political  Economy  in  Some  of  Their 
Historical  Relations,  Dr.  Bonar  makes  perhaps  the  first 
adequate  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  througli  the  whole 
of  its  history.  The  duke  of  Argyll  in  the  I'nseen  Foun- 
dations of  Society,  bases  a theory  of  politi(!al  economy 
upon  the  foundation  of  “ {lossession.”  DeCourcy  \V. 
'Inom  gives  us  a timely  translation  of  .1  Brief  Ilislory 
of  Panics,  and  their  periodical  occurrence  in  the  United 
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by  (Mpmeiit  Juglar,  vice-president  of  Im  Sttriefe 
i/'Eroiiumif  Pohitque;  John  M.  Roi^rtson  treats  of  T/ir 
Eiaht  Ihiim  Qiiextion;  Philanthropy  and  Social  Progrexx 
contains  seven  essays  delivered  before  the  School  of  Applie«l 
Kthics  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  during  the  session  of  1S92, 
with  an  introduction  by  Professor  iT.  C'.  Adams. 

In  Xalional  l^lecfion  and  Scriptural  Freedom,  Joseph 
John  Murphy  takes  the  liberal  view  that  there  is  progress 
in  religious  truth,  and  that  evolution  is  better  than  earlier 
theories  as  a bitsis  for  religious  belief.  Snrrirah  in  Chri.f- 
tianity  again  presents  to  us  the  lectures  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
.lames  Wooil,  in  which  he  tries  to  disengage  from  the 
dogmas  and  j)ractices  of  Christian  theologv  the  accretion 
of  pagan  atid  alien  elements  that  lingers  there.  In  The 
(luxpel  and  Its  Earliest  Interpretations,  Dr.  Orello  Cone, 
the  I’niversalist  divine,  labors  to  show  that  one  day  of 
earnest  endeavor  to  live  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  worth  more 
than  a cycle  of  discussion  of  its  absoluteness  or  reality. 
Other  noteworthy  religious  works  have  been  II.  G.  Mit- 
chell’s translation  of  Ch.  Piej>enbring's  Thology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a book  of  peculiar  interest  to  Bible  students; 
Dr.  W.  J.  Seabury’s  Lectures  on  the  Apostolic  Succession 
in  the  Church  of  England,  defining  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  that  tenet;  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  an  exposition 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gosjiel,  the  last  work  of  the  late  Rev.  C. 
II.  Spurgeon;  Archdeacon  Farrar’s  First  Book  of  Kings. 
one  of  the  latest  additions  to  The  Expositor's  Bible; 
Phillips  Brooks'  Addresses,  collected,  with  an  introduction 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Ward;  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  Straight 
Sermons,  preached  to  the  young  men  of  ifarvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton;  and  The  Book  of  Job,  containing  the  text 
of  the  revised  version,  designed  for  class-room  use,  and  to 
introduce  the  English  reader  to  the  full  literary  form  of 
the  Hebrew  classic,  by  Professor  R.  G.  Moulton,  of  uni- 
versity extension  fame. 

'file  first  English  history  of  Venice  altogether  worthy 
of  the  name  apjiears  as  the  work  of  Horatio  F.  Brown. 
It  is  based  upon  a first-hand  study  of  the  original  sources 
of  information.  Volume  2 of  Prof.  H.  Graetz’s  History 
of  the  Jeu's,  covers  in  a plain  and  somewhat  non-critic;il 
manner,  and  without  asperity,  the  jieriod  from  135  B.  C. 
to  5tK)  A.  D.,  including  the  rise  of  Christianity.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  a life  of  earnest  study,  and  a tribute  of  devotion 
to  tlie  niernory  of  the  chosen  jieople  by  one  of  its  learned 
.■<ons.  W.  Warde  h’owler’s  City-State  of  the  Greeks  and 
Homans,  outlines  the  changes  which  began  with  village 
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on  to  the  organization  of  oitie.'!.  and 
ende<l  in  the  Homan  empire.  In  The  Story  of  Poland, 
('I'he  Story  of  the  Nations  series),  W.  U.  Morfill  eon- 
dnets  ns  from  the  first  landmark  in  Polish  history  across 
!HM)  years  to  the  second  Polish  insurrection  in  1860.  Ho 
makes  out  that  most  of  the  so-called  Polish  territory  now 
included  in  the  czar’s  dominions  was  conquered  by  the 
Polish  kings:  and  that  when  the  czars  occupied  Livonia, 
Lithuania.  Little  Hussia,  aiid  Hed  Russia,  they  did  hut 
recover  their  own.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  in  Peter  Slny- 
rexnnt,  treats  of  the  early  Dutch  settlement  of  Manhattan 
Island  down  to  the  English  conquest,  incorporating  much 
new  material;  Part  1 of  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieii's  I'he 
Empire  of  the  Tears  and  the  Russians,  translated  by  Z.  A. 
Hagozin,  describes  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Two 
other  volumes  are  yet  to  appear,  in  which  the  author  will 
deal  with  Hussism  institutions  and  the  Russian  Church. 
In  spite  of  its  fair-minded  and  genuinely  sympathetic  at- 
titude toward  Rn.ssia,  the  work  has  been  proscribed  by  the 
8t.  Petersburg  authorities.  It  is  not  consonant  with  the 
autocratic  form  of  government  to  allow  even  discussion  of 
its  J»cts  or  principles. 

Scholars  and  literary  men  as  a general  thing  differ  on 
the  Homeric  question,  the  former  being  usually  unwilling 
to  admit  that  the  / Had  and  Odyssey  were  both  composed  by 
one  poet.  In  Homer  and  the  Epie,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  takes 
sides  with  the  latter  class.  The  work  is  written  in  a 
sprightly  style.  In  it  the  entire  problem  is  summarized, 
the  history  of  its  discussion  given,  and  the  poem  analyzeil, 
the  little  that  is  known  of  the  cyclic  poems  is  narrated, 
and  a sketch  given  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Siebe- 
Innyen  Lied,  Roland,  and  the  Finnish  Katerata. 

Other  important  historical  works  have  been  Elizabeth 
fJilbert  Martin’s  translation  of  Imbcrt  do  Saint-Amand's 
Wimien  of  the  Valois  Court,  the  first  part  of  which,  devoted 
to  Marguerite,  sister  of  Francis  L,  gives  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  the  second 
l>art  being  devoted  to  Katherine  de  .Medici  and  her  con- 
temponiries  at  the  French  court;  William  O’Connor  .Mor- 
ris’s Napoleon,  Warrior  and  Ruler,  containing  a well  bal- 
anced estimate  of  the  career  of  Xa[)olcoii  in  every  capacity 
except  that  of  husband;  Major-General  William  Farrar 
Smith’s  From  (liattanooya  to  Petersbury  under  (tenerals 
Grant  and  Rutter,  in  which  the  author  vindicates  himself 
against  the  charges  made  in  Butler’s  book;  Edith  Carpen- 
ter’s Lorenzo  dc  Medici,  giving  an  attractive  view  of  Lo- 
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ifiiv.c  tlie  magnificent,  but  criticising  Savonarola  somc- 
wliiit  sharply;  Alexatider  Major's  Serenfi/  Ymr^  on  Ihr 
/■rvnhei,  tlie  memoirs  of  a lifetime  on  the  Western  bor- 
ilei : a rearrangement  of  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky's  Hiiitorii  of 
Ireland  in  ihi  ISth  Veniury,  in  which  the  Irish  chapters 
arc  se])arated  from  the  English,  and  form  a separate  work; 
a new  edition  of  Prof.  Green’s  Short  History  of  the  Eny- 
tish  People,  contiiining  invaluable  illustrations;  Professor 
II.  F.  Pelham's  Outlines  of  Roman  History;  Professor  T. 
F.  Tout’s  Rdteard  the  First,  in  the  Twelve  English  States- 
men series;  and  Henry  W.  Lucy’s  Diary  of  the  Salisbury 
Parliament  {18S(J — 18!)2). 

A large  number  of  admirable  biographies  have  Wti 
added  to  our  shelves.  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  and  Dr.  AV.  T. 
Harris  detail  for  us  the  life  and  philosophy  of  A.  Bronson 
Alcotl,  the  “ j)cddler,  schoolmaster,  and  philosopher,”  who 
■siicrificed  to  some  extent  his  family  to  his  theory.  The 
biography  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  statesmen  is 
now  rounded  out  by  the  publication  of  volumes  3 and  4 of 
Edward  L.  Pierce’s  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner. 
Volume  3.  covering  the  period  between  1854  and  1800, 
tells  of  the  Mexican  war,  the  rise  of  the  Free  Soil  party, 
the  Missouri  compromise  of  1850,  the  Kansas  conflict,  and 
the  election  of  Lincoln;  volume  4 carries  us  on  to  1874, 
covering  the  periods  of  the  rebellion  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion. In  Recollect  ions  and  Appreciations  of  Janies  Russell- 
Lowell,  a work  dedicated  to  0.  W.  Holmes,  Dr.  Francis 
11.  Underwood  recalls  to  us,  by  a series  of  personal  im- 
jiressions  and  reminiscences,  one  who  wiia  his  life-long 
friend,  the  poet,  critic,  and  diplomatist,  who  belonged  to 
that  historic  grouj)  of  authors  whose  fame  is  the  pride 
of  New  England.  A similar  service  is  done  for  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  by  Commodore  Horatio  Bridge,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
his  Personal  Recollections.  They  were  originally  published 
in  Harper's  Mayazine;  but  have  been  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition, among  other  things,  of  several  hitherto  unpublished 
letters,  and  now  make  a volume  worthy  of  the  memory  of 
the  great  romancer.  Bridge  was  one  of  Hawthorne’s 
earliest  friends.  In  Life  and  lA-ttersof  Mme.  de  Krudener, 
Clarence  Ford  tells  of  the  gifted  but  rather  hysterical  lady 
who  at  one  time  e.vercised  an  importjuit  influence  over  the 
Czar  Alexander  I.  Dr.  Gabriel  Compayre  has  interwoven 
the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Abelard  with  w’hat  is  really  a 
sketch  of  the  mediaeval  French  university  in  Latin  hand.-i. 
Henry  T.  Finck’s  Wayner  and  His  is  a unique  con- 

tribution to  the  mass  of  Wagner  literature — an  original 
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work  enlivonocl  by  the  introduction  of  copious  extracts 
from  the  Wa^ner-Idszt  correspondence.  an<l  from  tlie  let- 
ters to  I'lilif];.  Fischer,  and  Heine.  In  ShadnwH  of  llie 
Stayf.  William  Winter  gives  ns  brief  but  delightful  sketch- 
es of  the  elder  Booth,  Charlotte  Cushman.  .John  (Jil- 
!»ert.  and  other  unforgotten  lights.  In  Ihiff'ahi  Hill,  a 
conipilation  of  anecdotes  and  sketches.  .John  M.  Burke 
(“Arizona  .John  ”)  embodies  much  interesting  historical 
matter  relating  to  the  development  of  the  “Wild  West." 
'I' wo  heroes  of  Revolutionary  fame  are  recalled  to  ns  in 
Francis  Vinton  (Jreene’s  sketch  of  denernl  (Ireene,  com- 
mander of  the  Rhode  Island  troops  during  the  Revolution, 
ainl.  taken  all  in  all,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Washington’s 
generals,  and  Dr.  Charles  Htilles  biography  of  (leiioral 
Anthony  Wayne,  the  Phil  .Sheridan  of  the  Revolution. 

Ahraham  Linroln  is  the  subject  of  two  important  works, 
one  being  the  two-volume  contribution  to  the  American 
.Statesmen  series,  by  .John  T.  .Morse,  in  which,  however,  the 
author  quarrels  with  some  of  the  <lisclosures  made  in  Mr. 
Herndon’s  work.  In  the  other,  .Joel  Benton  edits  for  us. 
giving  the  full  text  and  quotations,  the  celebrated  lecture 
on  Lincoln  which  Mr.  (Ireelcy  prepared  but  never  deliv- 
ered. and  wbich  first  appeared  in  tbe  Century  Mayazinc 
with  its  elaborate  quotations  omitted. 

Other  admirable  biograi)hical  sketches  are  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  E.  (>.  Duff’s  Ernest  Renan;  ^Irs.  Oliphant’s  life  of 
Thnmas  Chalmers;  Dr.  .James  Schouler’s  life  of  Thomas 
.Jefferson;  Cosmo  .Monkhouse’s  Life  of  Jjeiyh  Hunt:  .John 
W.  Chadwick’s  Washington’s  birthday  ad(lress  before  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  tieorye  William 
Curtis;  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Brooks’  sermon  on  his  late  la- 
menttal  brother,  the  great  j)reacher  Ehillips  ttroohs:  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  (The  Queen’s  Prime  .Ministers  series), 
by  his  son  the  Hon.  .Sir  Arthur  (iordon:  IF.  E.  Cladstone. 
Enyland's  (treat  CV)w(//(e«er.  by  Walter  .lerrold;  I 'irloria. 
(Jaeen  and  Empress  (•,*  vols. ).  by  .John  Cardy  .Jeaffreson ; 
Oeorge  Ebers’  The  Story  of  My  lAfe,  giving  an  accoimt  of 
the  political,  educational,  and  intellectual  ferment  during 
the  last  half  century  in  (iermany.  written  clearly  and  with 
artistic  charm;  and'  The  Maxims  and  Reflections  of  Goethe. 
tmnalated  by  T.  Bailey  .Saunders,  the  first  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  present  the  greater  part  of  these  incom- 
])arable  sayings  in  English. 

.Science  lias  been  enriched  by  the  pulilication  of  St. 
Oeorge  Mivart’s  American  Types  of  Animal  TAfe..  a work 
full  of  invaluable  mutter  dealing  with  the  relations  ami 
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cliiiractors  of  tlie  aiiiinulH  ami  birds  we  see  or  hear  about 
us.  but  somewhat  obsoure  it  its  attitude  toward  the  Dar- 
winian tlieory:  Philip  Lake’s  translation  of  Dr.  E.  Kay- 
ser’s  Tfj't  iioolc  of  Comparatire  (ieologi/;  Charles  8.  Xew- 
hall’s  7'he  Shnibs  of  Xortheaxlern  America,  a valuable 
summer  com])anion  in  country  jaunts;  A Course  of  Pruc- 
Und  Klemenlarg  ISioIngii,  by  .lohn  Biilgood;  and  T.  J. 
Hudson's  'J'he  Imic  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  a scholarly  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  of  hypnotism,  spiritualism, 
mcntitl  therapeutics,  etc.,  designed  to  bring  psychology 
within  the  domain  of  the  e.xact  sciences. 

In  Vagaries  of  Sanitary  Science,  Dr.  f.  L.  Dibble 
takes  a staml  at  variance  with  most  of  his  professional 
brethren  when  he  asserts  that; 

In  tlie  study  of  e)>idemics,  ancient  or  modem,  one  is  forced  to 
conclude  tliat  tlie  meddlesoine,  teasing,  prosecuting  regulations  of 
tile  sanitarians  of  every  age  have  been  utteriy  worthless  to  avert  or 
contnd  any  epidemic  of  any  infectious  disease,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  failed  entirely  to  determine  the  cause  of  such  disease;  and 
that  epidemics  are  no  more  under  human  control  than  are  biting  frosts, 
sr-orching  droughts,  famines,  cyclones,  volcanoes,  or  earthquakes.” 

Thilt  hypnotism  in  its  public  exhibition  is  a humbug, 
and  in  its  private  exhibition  capable  of  explanation  injiart 
by  familiar  facts  and  in  part  by  imposture,  is  what  Kriiest 
liart  tries  to  show  in  his  Hypnotism.  Mesmerism,  and  the 
Mew  Witchcraft ; Dr.  George  II.  Wilson’s  Drunkenness. 
shows  that  we,  i.  e.,  those  of  us  who  are  of  Teulonic  stock, 
belong  to  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  drink- 
ing nations  in  history,  and  that  drunkenness  is  a disease 
whose  bent  lies  so  deep  and  so  high  in  the  nerves  that  it 
attacks  the  machinery  by  which  the  will  works.  It  is 
however  curable,  and  Dr.  Wilson  leans  to  the  Gothenburg 
plan. 

Several  important  works  on  archa?ological  and  pala?i)- 
graphical  subjects  have  apjieared,  including  Dr.  E.  M. 
Tbom|)son’s  llanil  Hook  of  Creek  and  Indin  Patceography, 
and  .Major  II.  Conder’s  Tel  A mama  Tablets,  the  latter 
endeavoring  to  show  that  the  wonderful  tablets  (.S20  iu 
number),  which  were  once  letters  exchanged  between 
various  rulers  from  Babylon  to  Egypt  and  Palestine,  con- 
tain contemporaneous  references  to  the  entry  of  the 
Hebrews  into  the  Promised  Laiul. 

.\rnong  educational  works  we  note  the  appearance  of 
.1  Pathfinder  in  Aowrican  History,  by  W.  F.  Gordy  ami 
\\'.  I.  'I'wicbcll.  a " live  ” book  in  touch  with  the  most 
advaneml  views  on  method,  and  of  value  to  all  teachers  of 
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history:  and  the  first  book  of  the“  Modern  French  scries  ” 
of  reading  books,  containing  two  well  selected  short  stories 
by  Francisque  Sarcey,  annotated  by  Dr.  E.  II.  Magill,  and 
to  be  used  with  the  latter’s  Rending  French  Grmnnutr. 

In  the  field  of  poetry  there  have  been  no  great 
attempts,  but  several  graceful  volumes  have  appeareil. 
Feli.x  N.  Gerson’s  dainty  book  Some  Verees  gives  musical 
voice  to  many  fancies,  singing  the  joy  of  dawn,  age,  ami 
youth  “ finding  Govl’s  glory  in  the  simplest  truth,  and  the 
light  that  lies  in  the  fond  wonder  of  a mother’s  eyes.” 
IjaRoy  Harrison’s  Cap  and  Gown  is  a noteworthy  col- 
lection of  short  poems  which  have  appeared  in  the 
perio<licals  of  27  colleges  during  the  lust  15  years.  In 
Greet  Poete  in  English  Verse,  Professor  W.  H.  Appleton 
has  collected  175  of  the  choicest  specimens  from  the  best 
translators.  Horatian  Echoes,  by  the  late  .John  O.  Sargent, 
consists  of  translations  almost  literal  in  their  faithfulness 
to  the  original,  but  preserving  something  of  the  tuneful- 
ness of  the  bard  of  the  Digentian  vallev.  Other  poetical 
contributions  have  been  Anna  Hubbard  Mercer’s  Cosmos, 
and  Other  Poems',  Louis  James  Block’s  timely  El  Xnero 
Miindo;  Caroline  Prentiss’  Fleeting  Thoughts',  and 
William  Lawrence  Chittenden’s  Ranch  Verses,  depicting 
life  in  Te.xas. 

Of  tales  of  travel  the  mo.st  noteworthy  have  been 
Max  O’Rell’s  English  Pharisees,  French  Crocodiles,  and 
Other  Anglo-French  Tgpical  Characters;  The  Arctic  Prob- 
lem and  Xarratire  of  the  Pearg  Relief  Expedition  of  the 
Arademg  of  Xatnraf  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  hv  Angelo 
Heilprin;  Miss  Bickersteth’s  .tapan  as  IIV>  Saw  It;  E.  E. 
Knight’s  Where  Three  Empires  Meet,  a narrative  of  recent 
travel  in  Kashmir,  western  Thibet,  and  adjoining  coun- 
tries; and  Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland,  describing  the  wan- 
ilerings  of  Fred.  J.  Whishaw  through  one  small  corner  of 
the  Russian  dominions. 

Fiction  writers  have  been  very  active.  Justin  .McCar- 
thy has  given  us  The  Dictator,  a novel  of  English  politics 
and  .soi'iety.  'Phe  hero,  Ericson,  dictator  of  Gloria,  one 
of  the  South  American  republics,  is  a Saxon  with  Viking 
bloo<l  in  his  veins.  He  displays  certain  Xapoleonie  traits, 
bat  believes  in  human  rights;  is  driven  into  exile  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  finally  marries  Honoria,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Rupert  Langley.  In  the  end  he  returns  with  his  byide 
to  Gloria,  recalled  bv  a grateful  republic.  Mis.s  Charlotte 
M.  Y onge,  who  has  already  written  about  05  novels,  sus- 
tains the  interest  of  her  previous  works  in  yet  another — 
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(Irisleji  (I'n'sKcll,  or  the  jMitlli/  Ltiili/of  W hilhiirn,  a tale  of 
tlic  W ars  of  the  Roses,  tlie  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Eng- 
land and  Flanders;  A.  Conan  Dovle’s  The  Jle/ngees,  a tale 
of  two  continents,  describes  events  at  tlie  court  of  Louis 
XIV,  about  the  fall  of  Mine,  de  Montespan  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Mine,  de  Maintenon,  and  later  adventures  in 
,\inerica  during  tlie  close  of  the  Kth  century.  In  The 
Sfdlli/irafi,  by  (irant  Allen,  continental  societv  at  Mentone 
and  English  society  at  Oxford  are  hninoronsly  and  some- 
what sarcastically  delineated.  'I'he  main  characters  are  a 
clever  Flnglish  adventuress,  who  jia-sses  as  an  Austrian 
countess,  and  the  Jewish  money-lender  Solomons,  who 
educates  the  scallywag  ” so  that  he  may  marry  an  heires.- 
and  liecome  a baronet.  In  Maxwell  Cray’s  The  IaiM  Sen- 
leiire,  we  have  the  story  of  an  Englishman.  Cecil  Mar- 
lowe. who  deceives  a French  girl,  who  later  seeks  him  with 
her  child.  Cecil  rises  to  be  a judge;  and  in  time  it  Ix*- 
comes  his  painful  duty  to  pa.ss  sentence  for  murder  u|Kin 
his  own  olTsjiring.  .Joseph  llocking’s  The  Slorg  of  An- 
drew FairfuJ  traces  the  career  of  one,  who.  failing  of  suc- 
cess in  various  ventures,  ultimately  achieves  it  in  jonrnal- 
ism,  “the  last  refuge  of  the  destitute."  In  Socitd  St  rug- 
f/lers,  reprinted  from  the  Coxmopoliton  magazine,  H.  11- 
Hoyesen  relates  the  interesting exjicriences of  an  .American 
family  which  “rises”  into  the  np])cr  strata  of  polite  soci- 
ety in  New  York.  In  Marked  I'erxoual,  Anna  Katharine 
Creen  ingeniously  unravels  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
sudden  death,  on  his  wedding  day,  of  Samuel  White,  who 
is  found  deail  in  his  room  two  hours  after  the  ceremony. 
'I'he  cause  of  the  package  “ marked  jiersonal  ” lies  25  years 
bai'k  of  the  story;  and  a connecting;  link  is  found  12  years 
back  during  the  time  of  the  New  A ork  draft  riots  of  186.3. 
Heather  and  Snow,  by  Ceorge  .MacDonald,  takes  us  once 
more  among  the  brakes  and  burns  of  bonni*  Scotland,  fol- 
lowing the  events  that  Icml  to  the  marriage  of  Kirstie  and 
Francie.  Pietro  Hhinteri.  by  F.  .Marion  Crawford,  a story 
of  love  and  intrigue,  includes  several  strong  character 
studies.  .Sara  .Icannette  Duncan’s  I'/ie  Siin/de  Adrenture* 
of  a Meinnahih  is  an  extremelv  vivacious  story  of  the  early 
married  life  of  a young  F’.nglish  woman  in  lower  Bengal, 
in  which  is  interwoven  a series  of  admirable  pen  picturesof 
East  Indian  life.  Amelia  FI.  Barr’s  A Singer  from  the  Sea 
is  a tale  of  a Cornish  fisherman’s  daughter  with  an  excel- 
lent voice,  who  seeks  the  stage,  marries  a gentlemanly 
idler — and  the  rest. 

Other  noteworthy  novels  are  Lloyd  Bryce’s  Friende  in 
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AV/7<’.  a lively  story  of  life  in  Paris  and  on  tlie  Hiviera, 
turning  on  the  intrigne.s  of  a beautiful  young  woman  who 
claims  to  l)c  the  widow  of  a young  American  military 
officer  whom  the  American  ambassador  had  befriended; 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz's  Without  Dogma,  n x\n\c\oi  modern 
Poland,  the  romance  of  Leon  Ploszowski.  a young 
nobleman  of  large  fortune,  but  a cynic  and  a ])essimist. 
whose  jdiilosophy  dominates  his  whole  life;  Anna  Fuller's 
A Litfrarg  f’ourtship,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Pike’s 
I'eak,  Col.;  Brander  ifatthews'  delightful  Ston/  of  a 
Storg  and  Other  Stories,  told  with  all  the  brilliancy  of 
which  the  author  is  master;  M.  G.  McClelland’s 
a tale  of  the  daughter  of  an  old  Virginian  family,  wlm 
wins  the  love  of  two  men,  one  of  New  Kngland  birth,  the 
other  a gallant  young  Southerner;  W.  H.  H.  'I’rowbridgc’s 
f/ossip  of  the  Carihbees,  sketches  of  Anglo-West 
Indian  life;  Marion  llarland’s  T.  C.  l)e  Ijcon’s 

.luhn  Holden,  Unionist,  a picture  of  life  in  the  South 
during  and  after  the  Civil  War;  Sarah  It.  Klliott's  some- 
what complicated  story  of  .John  Paget',  I.  Zangwill’s 
Merelg  Marg  Ann,  the  tale  of  a commoniilace  drudge  in  a 
cheap  Ijondon  lodging-house,  w'ho  comes  into  an  unex- 
])ecte<I  fortune;  Florence  Warden's  pathetic  love  story  of 
flrare  Ladg  .Tanex  A.  S.  Roe's  .Tames  Mont  jog.  or  I're 
lieen  Thinking;  Pierre  Loti's  .Jean  Jierng,  Sailor,  trans- 
latetl  by  K.  P.  Robins,  one  of  the  best  of  French  stories; 
Jules  Sandeau’s  Catharine,  one  of  the  few  French  novels 
beyond  reproach,  translated  bv  Jennie  H.  Irving;  Ihrothg 
the  Puritan,  by  .\ugusta  V.  \Vatson,  a romance  founded 
on  Salem's  witchcraft  frenzy  of  :i00  years  ago;  Jhnald 
Moncriejf,  by  Jeanic  Oliver  Smith,  a book  worthy  of 
reading  by  those  interesleil  in  swial  theories,  which  tells 
of  life  ami  love  in  a city  in  which  chess  distim-tions  are 
ol>literated  and  labor  is  an  honorable  estate;  Tieentg 
Minutes  l,ate,  by  Pansy,  telling  how  the  loss  of  a train  by 
a jiarty  of  voung  jieople  on  a nutting  excursion  alfects  tlu^ 
whole  snl)se<juent  career  of  Caroline  Bryant;  .lulien 
Gordon’s  His  I^etters,  giving  the  115  epistles  with  which 
Herbert  Thornton  bombarded  the  citadel  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
crief's  heart.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin’s  .1  i'athedral  Court- 
ship and  Penelope's  English  E.rperienres,  charming  travel 
sketches  and  a glimpse  of  English  .social  life,  containing 
souml  advice  to  Americans  who  bavecertain  “aspirations;" 
Emily  II.  Hoppin’s  tale  of  an  old  love  rekindled  From  Out 
the  l^ast  among  the  jioetic  associations  of  fair  Tourainc; 
Octave  'I'hanet’s  Stories  of  a Western  Toirn,  in  which  tlic 
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iiiitlior  fjiitliers  some  of  her  liest  sliort  stories;  Sarah  Ornc 
.Jewett’s  A ('oinifry  Doctor;  and  M.  E.  Braddoii’s  Alt 
AIoiio  the  Hirer. 

-Nlany  l>ooks  have  appeared  this  quarter  which  will  be 
sper  ially  relished  by  youtlifiil  readers;  Heroic  Hap/ieiiiiigs 
by  Klhridf^e  S.  Brooks,  sonj^s  and  stories  telline  of  deeds 
heroic,  such  as  Casabianea’s  noble  sacrifice,  the  bravery  of 
the  yoiinjr  King  Edward,  Rodney’s  ride,  and  Sca*vola, 
bravest  of  the  Romans;  Arr/iie  of  AthabaKcn,  by  J,  Mac- 
donald Oxley,  a well  told  and  well  illustrated  story  of 
iTidian  and  half-breed  life  in  the  great  north  of  Canada: 
Edward  liverett  Hale’s  New  England  Boghood,  a book  that 
will  do  much  to  give  American  bovs  a proper  historical 
sense  of  our  history  in  the  early  half  of  this  century; 
J{a/finafe.i.  by  Kirk  Munroe,  a catchy  story  of  adventure 
on  the  Mississippi;  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps’  Donald 
Ufarcg,  telling  of  a rich,  wild  student  in  a New  England 
university,  who  finds  a refining  influence  in  one  with  whom 
he  is  thrown  in  contact;  and  Margaret  Sidney’s  Little 
Paul  and  the  Frisbie  School,  a story  of  life  in  a boys’school 
in  this  country. 

Other  books  worthy  of  note  have  been  George  Moore’s 
Modern  Painting,  racy  art  criticisms  expressed  w'ith  much 
vigor  and  freedom;  .Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer’s  .-Irf 
Oiit-of-DoorK,  touching  lightly  on  all  phases  of  landscape 
gardening;  Elizabeth  Reed’s  Persian  Literature,  a fit- 
ting successor  to  the  author’s  volume  on  Hindu  literature; 
Williatn  Morton  Fullerton’s  clexcr  Patriotism  and  Science, 
dejiicting  familiar  .\merican  and  English  contrasts;  M'. 
L).  Howells’  The  Fnexpected  fr«es7s,  a farce  depicting  social 
life  in  Boston,  but  introducing  charactere  which  belong  to 
a different  set  from  the  personages  in  the  author’s  novels; 
and  The  .Mak'ingofa  Newspaper,  in  which  Melville  Philijis 
has  done  a service  to  journalism  by  collecting  and  editing 
the  experiences  (related  by  themselves)  of  certain  repre- 
sentative American  masters  of  the  craft. 
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^HE  fifteenth  anmiul  e.xhibitioii  of  the  society  of 
American  artists  was  hehl  in  New  York  City  in  Aj>ril. 
Tlie  mule  figures  were  tlie  most  notable  exhibits.  Among 
them  E.  C.  Tarbell's  picture.  The  Bath,  was  easily  first; 
it  is  worthy  of  a place  in  any  collection  of  the  very  best 
works  of  art.  The  Shaw  fund  purchase  prize  of  >1,500 
was  awarded  to  this  picture.  Other  nude  figures  which 
showed  remarkable  excellence  in  drawing,  modelling,  ami 
color,  were  Steep,  by  Kenyon  Cox;  A Stiifli/,  bv  W.  .M. 
Chase;  and  Morning,  by  Henry  O.  Walker.  The  por- 
traits exhibited  well  sustained  the  characterof  this  disj)lay 
as  one  of  the  finest  ever  made  in  the  United  States.  Aote- 
w'orthy  among  the  numerous  landscapes  and  marines 
were:  A Summer  Morning  in  Xormanag,  by  Willard  L. 
Metcalf;  The  Deerfield  Valleg,  by  Henry  Dearth;  C.  .M. 
Dewey’s  Twicer  at  Night;  and  An  Old  Seaport,  hy  C.  '1'. 
Chapman.  Of  the  sculptures,  Caroline  C.  Peddie’s 
statue  in  plaster  of  The  Young  Virgin,  and  K.  W.  Kuck- 
stuhl’s  marble  statue  of  Ecening,  deserve  special  mention. 

The  sale  of  the  Blakeslee  collection  of  paintings  took 
place  in  New  York  City  April  4 and  5.  The  collection 
comprised  14t>  pictures,  among  them  works  by  D’.\ubigny, 
Vollon,  Trovon,  Millet,  and  Hargue;  there  were  some  fine 
landscapes  hy  Deliiy,  Kichet.  and  Kuyff.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  .siile  amounted  to  >i;i(l,(>:iu.  'rroyon’s 
Apprtuirhing  Storm  was  sold  for  ♦'.Jfi.'.i.'jO;  D'.Vubigny's 
Apple  Itrvhard  for  >ll,l!tO;  isiibey's  Bet  urn  of  Royal 
Hunting  Party  for  >tJ,;{0n. 

.\t  a sale  held  in  New  York  on  the  sjime  days,  some 
pictures  collected  by  Dr.  .lames  H.  Learning,  manv  of 
them  by  famous  masters,  went  at  very  low  i)rices.  Thus, 
a Mother  and  Child,  by  Correggio,  was  sold  for  Roy 

and  Dog,  by  Murillo,  for  and  a putative  work  of 

Uaphael's,  Head  of  St.  John,  for  >77.50. 

.\t  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design,  April  19,  the 
Clarke  prize  of  >300  for  " the  best  figure  composition  ’’ 
was  awarded  to  C.  C.  Curran  for  his  painting.  The  Sirenx; 
the  Dodge  prize  of  >300  for  the  best  picture  painted  by  a 
woman,  to  Cecilia  Beaux  for  her  portrait  of  An  Elderly 
iMdy;  and  the  Hallgarten  prizes  of  >300.  >'^00.  and  >l(Ht 
(increased  by  accumulation  during  four  years  to  >1.150, 
>1,050,  and  >200),  were  awarded  to  (’.  M.  Mellhenny  for 
his  Gray  Morning,  a cattle  picture.  K.  .\.  Bell  for  his 
Eire  Dreamere,  and  Hanry  Prellwitz  for  The  Prodigal  Son. 
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How  the  exrliange  viiluc  of  paintings  varies  is  seen 
from  a eoni])arison  of  tlie  jirii-es  ohtainefl  at  a recent  siilo 
in  I’aris  with  the  jirices  of  the  same  pictures  at  tlie  sale  of 
the  Difiier  collection  in  I’aris  in  ItUiH.  The  pictures  soM 
helonged  to  the  collection  of  the  late  Mme.  Denain,  a re- 
tired French  aidress.  who  had  jnirchased  most  of  them  at 
the  Didier  sale.  I’rudhon’s  Four  Seasons,  which  was  soW 
in  intiH  for  33.500  francs,  brought  80,000  francs.  The  jirices 
of  other  paintings  were  as  follows:  Portrait  of  Mme. 

(18(>8)  (!,000  francs.  (1803)  40,700  francs:  jKir- 
trait  of  liemhrundl  b_v  himself,  (1808)  4,000  francs.  (1803) 
40.0(M)  francs;  The  liainbow  hy'Th.  Hons,seau,  (1808)4.?ot» 
fnincs,  (1803)  17,5(K)  francs;  lieronrilialion,  bv  Fragon- 
ard (1808)  1,450  francs.  (18!»3)  10.3(H)  francs;  portrait  of 
.M He,  Olivier,  by  (ireuze.  (18(>8)  0..5OO  francs  (1803)  IS.tHHi 
francs;  jiortraft  of  a Monk,  by  Kiibcns.  (18C.8)  2.(HKi 
franca,  (18!)3)  13..H(H(  frani's;  Forest  iMndseape,  by  Diaz. 
(1808)  3, (KM)  francs,  (18!):!)  13.500  francs.  On  the  other 
hand,  a few  pictures  were  sold  in  180:!  at  a lower  price. 
e.g.,  jmrtrait  of  A (!irl,  by  N'ehusquez,  (1808)  15,lt)0 
francs,  (180:i)  10.000  francs.  A few  works  by  I’nulhon 
!ind  Decamps  were  sold  at  prices  far  below  those  of  1808. 

'I'he  Siiitzcr  collection  of  works  of  art  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  I’aris,  the  sale  occupying  two  months,  .\pril 
17  till . I line  10.  The  collection  com]>rised  ivories,  enamels, 
bronzes,  terra-cottas,  ])orcelains,  work  in  glass,  in  stone, 
etc.;  rclii|iiaries,  shrines,  chalices,  etc,  in  silver;  wooil- 
carvings,  medallions,  and  jilaqiies;  tapestries,  furniture, 
rings,  jewels,  crystals,  ancient  books  of  Hoars  in  illumin- 
ated manuscript,  clocks  and  watt'hes,  etc.  The  sum  real- 
ized by  the  sale  was  nearly  3,000,000  francs. 

The  .sale  of  -Meissonnier's  studio  paintings,  studies,  ami 
sketches  was  concluded  .May  15.  The  total  sum  realiztsl 
by  the  sale  was  ^i.340.000.  'I'he  prices  of  some  of  the  piei'es 
were  as  follows:  77/c  7;Vc//cr  |i54,oOO,  Dragon  en  Vendette. 

¥7,300,  I.e  fr«(V/c  ¥l  1 .(ioo.  Homme  d' Amies  ii.3,!ti>0. 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

P the  order  of  time,  Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper,  the  iietor  and 

manager,  with  his  “Merry  Company”  at  the  Broad- 
way theater.  New  York,  must  claim  precedence  in  i)ro- 
(luction  of  a new'  light  opera,  Paujandrum,  presented 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the  Broadway  during  the 
first  week  in  May.  The  libretto  for  this  j)iece  is  furnished 
by  Clieever  Goodwin,  the  music  by  Woolson  Morse.  Its 
theme  is  of  course  from  “the  great  Panjandrum  himself, 
with  the  little  round  button  at  the  top;”  and  the  an- 
nouncements for  its  performance  describe  it  as  an  oUa 
pixlrida.  The  piece  is  an  extravaganza  of  the  wildest 
character,  “a  mixture  of  everything  under  the  dramatic 
heavens;”  hut  is  kindly  mentioned  by  the  critics,  and  will 
have  its  little  or  longer  run  with  the  rest. 

At  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  5Jli,  occurreil  a more 
liignified  and  interesting  dramatic  event.  It  was  the  per- 
formance in  the  Collingwood  opera  house  of  that  city, 
exclusively  by  young  lady  students  from  \’assar  College, 
of  the  great  play  of  Antigone,  by  Sophocles.  Far  and 
wide  it  was  regarded  by  scholars  as  an  incident  of 
unusual  importance,  although  similar  attemjits  had  been 
made  by  the  undergraduates  of  Harvard  University,  Toronto 
University,  Iowa  College,  and  other  large  schools.  'I’he 
professor  of  Greek  in  Dartmouth  College  wrote  of  the 
l)erformance: 

“ To  say  that  the  acting  deserved  the  lil)erally  bestowed  applause 
of  the  somewhat  critical  but  in  the  highest  degree  friendly  audience, 
would  b»*  a truthful  statement,  but  would  not  .s*d  the  sure  stamp  of 
a noble  achievement  upon  the  enterprise.  What  was  of  more  conse 
quence  than  this,  was  that  these  girls  demonstrated  that  Sophocles 
comes  home  to  the  heart  of  the  men  of  our  times  a.s  he  did  to  that 
of  the  Athenians.” 

On  the  29th  of  May  a new  comic  opera — libretto  by 
De  Koven,  music  by  Smith,  was  produced  by  the  “Boston- 
ians” at  the  Garden  theater.  New  York,  with  a success 
that  continued  to  fill  the  hou.se  nightly.  It  is  called 
The  Knickerhorkerft,  and  is  btised  upon  Irving's  delightful 
sjttire  of  the  History  of  New  i~ork. 

On  the  15th  of  June  in  the  Grand  opera  house  in  the 
same  city,  the  Italian  operetta  by  Leoncavallo  entitled 
I’Payliacci  {The  Clowns)  was  performed  acceptably  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country. 

Abroad  some  dramatic  events  have  had  a certain  inter- 
national interest.  A new  play,  'The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,  by  Mr.  Pinero,  was  jtreseuted  in  London  at 
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tlu‘  St.  .Iiiim-s’  tlieatiT.  It  is  strikingly  nrigiiml  in  im- 
jM>rtiknt  partinilai's,  ami  received  severe  treatment  at  the 
liamls  of  tlie  critics;  but  tlie  first-night  verdict  of  a 
fiisliionable  and  critical  audience  Wiis  enthusiastic  in  its 
favor.  Augustin  Daly’s  new  theater  in  Leicester  .square, 
London,  was  formally  ojKoied  .lune  27.  with  a poem  hy 
Clement  Scott.  re<-iUnl  hy  Miss  Ada  Uehan,  and  the  [ler- 
formance  of  The  Tainiiif/of  the  Shrew.  At  Drury  Lane 
an  important  exjH-riment  Wiis  successfully  attempted  on 

the  2!)th,  in  the  pre- 
sentiitiou  by  the  re- 
nowned membersof 
the  Coiiicdie Fmiifai-v 
of  (Edipv  Rui,  a ren- 
dering by  J ules  La- 
croi.x  of  the  Gi(l.iiw< 
Tyrann  of  Soph- 
ocles into  French 
verse.  Oscar  Wilde 
has  a new  comedy,  .1 
Woman  of  An  Impor- 
tance,v^^xich  isrepiiU’t 
to  carry  a mrticularly 
bright  dialogue,  and 
had  a remarkably  suc- 
cessful first  night  at 
the  II  ay  market  in 
London. 

The  dramatic  world 
was  considerably 
shadowed  for  a time 
by  the  death  on  June  7 
of  Edwin  Booth,  who 
more  than  any  other 
actor  of  his  generation  had  by  unsullied  private  character 
and  assiduous  professional  labor  contributed  to  purify  and 
elevate  the  American  stage,  and  educate  the  public  t^tcof 
the  country. 

The  interest  of  the  musical  world  centered  largely  upon 
Jackson  park,  Chicago  The  hureau  of  music  for  the 
World’s  Fair  provided  for  the  opening,  .May  1.  the  noble 
compositions.  l*rofe.s.sor  I’aine’s  ('olnmbian  March  ami 
/fi/inn,  Beethoven’s  In  I‘rai.ye  of  God.  and  llandel's 
Hatlclnjah  ( 'horns.  A great  orchestra,  with  military  haiuh. 
and  a chorus  of  l..‘)()n.  took  part  in  the  imposing  ceremoiiv. 
(special  concerts  were  provided  for  the  iwople  in  festival 
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and  iiitisic  halls,  and  free  band  concerts  niorniiif;  and 
afiernoon  upon  the  plaza  of  the  Administration  building. 
All  unfortunate  ditticulty  occurred  in  the  fair  with 
Theodore  Thomas,  musical  director,  from  the  insistence 
of  the  Columbian  commission  that  he  should  use  no  piano 
whose  manufacturer  was  not  represented  among  the 
exhibits;  but  concessions  were  made,  and  the  services  of 
Mi.  Thomas  were  retained. 


ARCHiEOLOGICAL  EXPLORATION. 

■’T'HE  results  of  two  years’  work  in  the  arclueological  sur- 
vey of  Egypt  under  the  direction  of  Percy  Newberry  are 
to  lie  published  thissummer;  they  comprise  copies  of  inscrip- 
tions and  tracings  and  fac-similes  of  the  jiaintings,  etc., 
at  Heni  Hassnn.  After  completing  the  researches  at  Heni 
ilassan  the  working  party  began  operations  at  Der  el  Nak- 
huh,  better  known  as  the  tomb  of  Colossus.  The  tombs 
in  the  range  of  Celiel  el  (lebrai,  between  (iebel  Abu  Fedah 
and  Asiut,  were  nexte.xplored.  Another  party  has  explored 
the  temjile  of  Deir  el  Bahari  at  Thebes,  commenced  by 
Thothmes  I.,  completed  by  yueen  Ifatseiiu,  his  daughter. 
Many  inscriptions  were  here  brought  to  light  and  cojiied. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  atMer,  excavations  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  authorities  of  the  tiizch  museum,  which 
have  developed  painted  tombs  and  buildings  of  the  (ith 
dynasty;  and  at  Attan,  near  Asiut,  some  interesting  graves 
of  the  Ihth  dynasty  have  been  opened,  yielding  some  very 
line  pottery,  glass,  and  lapis-lazuli  work.  At  -Mit  Hahineh, 
ancient  Memjdiis,  was  found  an  exceptionally  tine  work  of 
art— a figure,  life  size,  of  a seated  stiribe. 

At  Ancient  Argos. — Dr.  Wahlstein,  director  of  the 
.American  School  of  Cla.ssical  iStudies  at  Athens,  reports 
the  very  imjiortant'rcsults  of  excavations  made  at  the  site 
of  ancient  Argos.  An  ancient  tem])le,  dating  from  Ho- 
meric times,  which  was  destroyed  by  lire  about  42U  B. 
(’.,  has  been  completely  excavated. 

Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. — The  newly  discovered 
•MSS.  of  the  (iospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter  have  been  ])uh- 
lished  in  phototyiie  fac-simile  at  Leipsic  by  Dr.  Oscar  von 
(iebhardt  under  the  title  Dux  Eviuujeliuin  iinddicAjfOcnlypxo 
dex  Petrux. 
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The  Viil(jnh. — It  is  now  30<t  years  since  by  decree  of 
I’opo  ('lenient  VIII.  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  the  Latin 
\'nljfutc  was  dcfinitivelv  settled:  and  the  occa.sion  is  com- 
memorated hv  tlie  publication  of  a work  by  Dr.  N'estlo. 
professor  in  'Liibingen  University,  Eiu  JubUmum  der  Lil- 
einixrlien  Hihel  (\  Jubilee  of  the  Latin  Bible). 

The  Setelfi  IHseorered  Sfiriac  Gospel. — In  this  niami- 
seript,  discovered  last  vear  in  the  convent  of  >St.  Catherine 
on  >Iount  Sinai,  by  .Atrs.  Lewis,  widow  of  the  Rev.  S.  S. 
Lewis,  of  (’orjiiis  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  (iibson,  occur  sundry  passages  hitlierto  found 
only  in  single  manuiicript  copies  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  in  Luke  xxiii,  48,  after  the  words  " smiting  tlieir 
lireasts,"  one  Latin  manuscrijit  adds:  “saying.  Woe  tons; 
this  is  done  on  account  of  our  sins;  the  end  of  Jerusalem 
is  come.’’  These  additional  words  appear  in  tlie  new  .Syr- 
iac version,  as  ahso  in  the  (tosjiel  of  I’eter.  .Vgain,  a single 
Greek  manuscript  of  tlie  New  'restament  tells  that  Jesu.s, 
seeing  a man  lahoring  in  the  field  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
said  to  him:  “ Man,  if  thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing 

blest  art  thou;  but  if  thou  knowest  not.  thou  art  accurst, 
and  a transgressor  of  the  law.”  This,  too,  is  found  iu  the 
tSyriac  version. 


KKLKJIOX. 

The  Chtirrh  and  the  School. — The  encyclical  letter 
of  Pope  Leo  NHL  on  the  much  discussed  school  question 
in  .\merica  and  the  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
thereto,  was  given  to  the  press  ,lune21,  and  marks  an  ini- 
jxirtant  epoch  in  the  historv  of  American  Catholicism.  It 
IS  addres.sed  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  anil  the  archbishops  and 
bishojis  of  the  United  .States,  and  indorses  the  jwsition 
taken  by  .Monsignor  Satolli,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  Arch- 
bishop Ireland.  The  authority  of  the  Apostolic  delegate 
is  continued : his  mission  is  declared  nermanent;  and  the 
luqie  is  expressed  that  controversy  within  the  Church  may 
be  set  at  rest.  The  letter  is  conciliatory  and  cautious  in 
tone.  It  commends  the  decree  of  the  plenary  council  of 
Baltimore  atlirming  the  duty  of  Catholics  to  establUh 
jiarochial  schools;  but  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  con- 
demn or  treat  with  inditrerence  the  public  schools.  Cath- 
olic schools  are  to  be  promoted  when  feasible;  but  the 
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riglit  of  Catliolic  panMif.s  to  send  their  rliildren  to  the 
public  schools  shall  not  he  denied.  For  the  enltivatioii  of 
the  useful  art.s  ami  sciences,  it  is  allowable  that  by  the 
joint  action  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  iiuthorities  there 
shall  Ik-  pulilic  schools  in  every  state  acconling  as  the  eir- 
cuinstanees  of  the  people  refpiire.  The  letter  increases 
the  authority  and  prestige  of  M^r.  Satolli,  whose  aim 
seems  to  be  to  bring  the  Church  in  America  into  closer 
relations  with  .\mericaii  life  and  institutions. 

The  Mormon  Temple  Dedicatetl.— On  April  0, 
18113,  the  ()3d  anniver.^ary  of  the  organization  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  the  great  temple  in  Salt  liake  City,  Utah, 
after  40  years  spent  in  building,  was  dedicated  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies.  It  was  in  1847  that  the  Mormons 
arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  In  April, 
1851,  the  construction  of  the  temple  was  voted.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1853.  ground  was  first  broken;  and  on  Anril  0,  in 
the  same  year,  the  four  cornerstones  were  laid.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  four  years’ 
delay  caused  by  the  approach  of  the  army  under  General 
Johnson  in  1858.  when  the  foundation  was  covered  over 
with  earth,  and  the  people  of  Salt  Lake,  City  moved  south 
for  a time,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  1808  and 
IKOll,  when  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  other 
railroads  employed  most  of  the  workmen  in  the  valley,  the 
work  has  progressed  as  fast  as  means  would  permit. 

Situateil  on  an  eminence,  the  striictun!  commands  a 
full  view  of  the  city,  and  is  an  imposing  landmark.  The 
plans  were  drawn  by  a Mormon  named  Truman  O.  Angell; 
and  it  is  said  that  as  an  architectural  design  the  building 
is  not  duplicated  by  anything  ancient  or  modern.  It  i.s 
built  of  granite  almost  white;  and  is  lsi;4  feet  long  and 
ftO  feet  wide.  There  are  six  towers,  three  on  the  Cii-st  end 
and  three  on  the  west.  'I'he  main  tower  at  the  east  end, 
where  the  entrance  is,  is  'i'i'H  feet  high;  the  western  tower, 
219.  The  building  proper  is  lOT-J  feet  high.  The  cost  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  <50,000,000  to  *12,0(H),0(M|. 

Another  Heresy  Trial. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada  is  confronted  with  a similar  j)roblcm  to  that 
raised  in  the  United  States  by  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Briggs. 
'I'he  Rev.  Dr.  John  Camjibcll,  professor  of  Church  history 
and  apologetics  in  the  Presbyterian  College  in  .Monti'cal. 
Que.,  is  charged  with  heresy,  the  charge  being  ba.«cd  on  a 
lecture  delivered  by  him  on  Fel)ruarv  2-'!.  189.3,  in  (Queen’s 
Fniversity,  Kingston,  Out.,  on  ‘•The  Perfect  Book,  or 
the  Perfect  Father,”  in  which  he  is  said  to  liave  announced 
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ill  c(Te<!t  that  he  lielieveil  no  longer  in  the  Ood  ]>ortraytHl 
in  the  Ohl  TesUunent,  the  infullihility  of  whicli  book  he 
had  formerly  taught,  and  that  he  even  claiine<l  the  right 
to  criticise  the  New  Testament.  The  matter  was  brought 
l>efore  the  general  assi-mhly  at  Hrantford,  Out.,  June  14. 
by  an  overture  from  the  ])rcsbvtery  of  Maitland  calling  at- 
tention to  the  alleged  heretical  utterances;  but  the  assem- 
bly voted  to  leave  it  with  tbe  Montreal  presbytery  to  lie 
dealt  with  in  the  constitutional  way. 

Episcopal  Appointments.— On  May  4,  the  Kev. 
Dr.  William  Lawrence,  dean  of  the  Cambridge  Theologi- 
cal School,  was  elected  bishop  of  .^^a.s.sachusetts  tosucceetl 
the  laU*  Bishop  l*hilli]is  Brooks.  liis  choice  is  consid- 
ered an  inilorsement  of  the  broad  and  lilK*ral  policy  car- 
ried out  by  his  predeces.sor.  On  the  first  ballot  the  laiU 
gave  him  a clear  majority  of  T2  votes,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  second  l)allot. 

Kkv.  Wm.i.iam  I-.a witKScK,  S.  T.  1).,  vas  lM>rn  in  I»ngwood. 
Mass.,  in  He  is  a son  of  tbe  late  Amos  A.  I..a\vrenre  ami 

^ramlson  of  Ablsit  I..a\vrence.  who  founded  tbe  city  of  Ijtwrence  ami 
tbe  Lawrence  Stuentific  Scb<s)l  at  Hartford.  He  was  grailuated  *r 
Harvard  I'niversity  in  ISil,  spent  two  years  in  study  at  .Andover  and 
in  I’biladelpbia,  and  was  ^raduatetl  at  tbe  t’ambrid)fe  Tbeolopiral 
S<-biMd  in  ISt.’i.  On  June  11,  1876.  be  was  ordained  in  Orace  cburcl, 
Ijtwrence.  and  wa.s  its  rector  from  February,  1877,  till  December  31 . 
1H83,  when  be  resi);ne<i  to  accept  tbe  ebair  of  homiletics  in  tbe  fata- 
brid^je  Tbeolojrical  S<  bo<d.  In  1889,  on  tbe  death  of  (leorgeZ.  Uray. 
be  was  electeti  bis  siici-es.sor  as  dean  of  tbe  school;  and  this  office  with 
bis  profes.sorsbip  be  held  till  bis  election  to  tbe  bishopric  on  May  4. 
1.S93  There  were  twelve  nominations  for  tbe  office,  a total  of  270 
votes  by  clergy  and  laity,  137  votes  neceasaiy  to  a choice,  and  be  re 
ceived  on  tbe  second  Imllot  82  fntm  tbe  clergy  and  75  from  tbe  laity, 
or  157  in  all.  with  Bisbo]>  Hare  second,  with  59  votes  by  the  clergy 
anil  24  by  tbe  laity. 

The  Ht.  Hev.  Jolin  Hennessy,  bishop  of  Dubuque, 
lowii,  hii.s  been  ii]tpointcd  arclibisliop  of  the  Homun  Cath- 
olic archdiocese  of  Dubuque. 

Thk  Hr.  Hkv.  John  Hknnessv  was  born  in  County  Limerick. 
Ireland,  in  182.5.  He  received  his  jireparatory  (dtication  in  bis  native 
place;  removed  to  St.  l/ouis.  Mo.,  in  1847;  completed  bis  studies  in 
Carondelet  Seminary;  and  was  ordained  a jiriest  in  1850.  He  «a< 
engagi'd  in  mi.ssionary  work  till  1854.  then  Irecame  professor  of  dog 
niatic  tbtsdogy  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  Carondelet  Seminary;  and 
in  18.57  succetsled  tbe  present  Archbishop  Keeban  as  president  of  the 
institution.  .After  six  years’  lalior  in  tbecatbeilml  and  in  St.  Joseph’s 
ebureb  in  St.  Josei>b.  Mo.,  be  was  chosen  bishop  of  tbe  diocese  of 
Dubuque,  and  was  consecrated  September  .30.  1866.  .Among  his 
siMS-ial  works  are  tbe  founding  of  tbe  Ho.spital  of  Mercy  in  Dubuque, 
of  St.  Joseph’s  College  in  tbe  same  city,  and  of  St.  Malcbv’s  priory  in 
Creston,  la.,  tbe  lirst  Englisb  si>eaking  community  of  Benedictines 
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ill  the  ruiieil  States.  He  was  a member  of  the  third  pleuarv  coun- 
cil of  Baltimore  in  1SB4. 

On  June  ‘i'i,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hart,  a profes.sor  in 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  elected  bishop  of 
\'ermont  to  succeed  Bishop  Bissell,  who  died  May  14, 

Rev.  Samcei,  Hart,  U.  U.,  wa.s  Ixirn  in  Saybniok.  Conn.,  in 
.H4.».  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College.  Hartford,  in  186(1,  tisik 
a course  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  and  was  ordaiiml  deacon  in 
1869  and  priest  in  1870.  Sism  after  his  ordination  he  IsH’ame  a mem- 
lier  of  the  faculty  of  Trinity  College,  where  he  served  till  his  election 
to  the  bishopric,  and  where  he  was  for  many  years  .secrelarv-  of  the 
college  and  active  in  the  erection  of  the  new  college  buildings  in  the 
suburlw  of  Hartford.  He  is  considered  an  authority  on  tin- liturgy 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Other  Religious  Matters. — 'I'hc  ciinouizntion  by 
Point  Leo  .\H1.,  of  .loan  of  Arc,  took  place  .May  JO.  It 
was  on  that  day  462  years  ago,  that  the  celebrated  French 
heroine  was  burned  at  the  sUtke. 

The  name  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  society, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  a Congregational  organiza- 
tion. has  been  changed  to  the  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary society,  in  order  to  meet  the  condition  on  which  a 
liequest  of  til50,000  was  made  by  Mr.  Btickney  of  Balti- 
more, Md. 


NECROLOGY. 

American: — 

Ali.e.v,  Wili.iam  Henry  Harriso.n,  jurist;  Wn  in  Winhall, 
Vt.,  Dccemlier  10,  1829;  died  in  New  York  City  April  26. 

AhmstroSO,  Sa.mcei.  Chacman,  educator;  born  in  Wailuku, 
Maui.  Hawaii.  January  !t0,  1889;  died  in  Hampton,  Va.,  May  11. 
He  was  the  son  of  Richard  .\mistrong,  who.  with  his  wife,  was 
among  the  first  .American  missionaries  to  the  Sandwich  Island.s,  and 
who  founded  the  educational  system  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  e<iu- 
cated  in  Oahu  College.  Honolulu;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1860.  came  to  the  1 nited  States  and  entered  Williams  College,  w here 
he  was  graduated  in  1862.  Within  a few  weeks  he  aided  in  raising 
a coiu|iany  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  the  I'nion  army,  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  12.’)th  New  York  volunteers,  and  of  which  he  was 
chosen  captain.  Serving  to  the  close  of  the  war.  and  for  twoand  a half 
years  in  command  of  cedored  trisips,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  vol- 
unteer array  in  186,5  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  During  his 
service  witli  the  coloreil  troops  he  hail  attracteil  the  attention  of  (Jen. 
0.  O.  Howarrl;  and.  on  his  leaving  the  army,  the  latter  inducisi  him 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Freeclmen's  bureau.  He  was  at  first 

C’  ced  in  charge  of  the  bureau  station  at  Hampton.  Va..  where  he 
1 the  supervision  of  the  refugee  and  other  negriK's  in  ten  counties. 
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ami  »a.s  mkhi  ••ii(rair'‘<l  in  fruitful  iiiisMionary  lalior.  As  his  work 
(rrew  ho  pr*’|»nrisi  plans  for  the  e^lnralion  of  the  jieople  undrrhis 
charjfe,  ami  soufrlit  to  have  the  American  Home  M issionarv  society 
take  control  of  the  work;  hut  the  society  found  itself  unable  todii 
so,  and  ur»re<l  him  to  remain  in  charere.  This  was  the  lie^'inninp  of 
the  Hampton  Normal  and  Afrrii'ultural  Institute,  one  of  the  most 
unique  etliicational  institutions  in  the  world.  To  this  school  (ieneral 
Armstrong  devottsl  his  whole  heart,  time,  and  exceptional  energy 
.At  the  time  of  his  death  the  institute  had  nearly  2(H)  Indian  and  near- 
ly 0(H)  negro  youth,  uml  had  graduatisl  many  who  hati  elsewhere  be- 
come educators  of  their  race. 

Bakku,  ll.tHRisn'  Xewki.I.  WtxiDS.  author;  born  in  .Andover, 
Mass.,  ,Aug.  1!),  181,5;  die<l  in  Brooklyn,  X.  .April  20.  She  was 
authorof  more  than  l.'dtvolumes,  many  of  which  are  in  Sunday  school 
libraries,  and  her  Tim,  the  Scinsors  Grinder  had  -a  circulation  of 
5(H), (XH)  copies. 

Be.\i.E,  El)\v.\iiu  FlTTHiER.Al.D,  military  and  naval  officer;  bom 
in  Washington,  D.  C'..  February  4,  1822;  died  there  .April  22.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  F.  S.  Xaval  Academy  in  1842;  served  under 
Commodore  Stockton  in  the  .Mexican  war;  was  selected  as  beaivr  of 
dispatches  to  the  navy  de|>artment  for  heroism  in  the  relief  of  Iten- 
eral  Kearney's  camp  February  9,  1847;  resigned  after  the  war.  and  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  and  commis-sioner  of  Indian  affairs  for 
California  ami  New  .Mexico.  He  declined  a|i|>ointment  as  surveyor- 
general  of  California  in  1861  to  enter  the  I'nion  army,  and  served  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  (ieneral  tlraufs  mo,st  intimate 
friends,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  by  him  F.  S.  minister  to  .Austria 
where  he  servisl  a year. 

Be.U.E,  Uen.  R.  I..  T.,  a veteran  of  the  (.'onfederate  army  and  an 
ex-M.  C.,  died  in  Fredericksburg,  A'a.,  April  18. 

Bei.e,  Clt.vKl.Es  M.,  photographer;  Imrn  in  Fredericksburg.  Va.; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  12,  aged  alxuit  45.  He  had  photo 
graphed  a great  numiM-rof  public  men. 

Bissei.i..  Wii.i.iam  HenrA'  ArorsTfs,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episco|)al  Church;  lairn  in  Randolph.  Vt.,  Xovemta-r  10.  1814;  died 
in  Burlington,  A't..  May  14.  He  was  graduattsl  at  Vermont  Fniver- 
sity  in  IS-'W;  was  ordained  deacon  in  18;19  and  priest  in  184(1;  wa* 
rector  in  West  Troy  in  1841-4,5,  hyons  in  184.5-48,  and  (ieneva  in  1848- 
68.  all  in  Xew  York:  and  was  consecrateil  second  bi.shop  of  A'enuont 
June  3,  186,8. 

Bi.ack,  Professor  .IosKt‘11,  formerly  profes.sor  of  (treek.  htgir. 
and  metaphysics  in  Mount  8t.  .Mary’s  College,  Eiumettsbiirg.  Md  : 
die<l  in  (Jlasgow,  Seotluml,  .April  ,5.  agisl  64. 

BooTit,  Enwix.  actor;  dietl  in  Xew  A ork  City  June  7.  8eep 
210,  also  frontispiwe  jxirtrait  op|)osite  page  1. 

Cot. I. INS,  Captain  (iEOROE  .1,,  is>stinaster  of  Brcsiklyn,  X.  V . 
Isirn  in  New  5‘ork  City  in  KSiil);  <lied  in  Brooklyn  .April  18.  He 
serveil  in  the  12th  X.  A',  regiment  in  the  war. 

Corse.  John  MfitRAV,  military  officer;  Imrii  in  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
.A|)ril  2-5.  18;t,5;  died  in  Winchester.  Mass.,  .Ajiril  27.  He  was  grad 
unted  at  the  F.  S Military  .Academy  in  18.57.  He  was  apiMiinUsi  major 
of  the  (llh  Iowa  infnntrv  in  1861.  ami  served  through  the  Xew  Ma 
drid  and  Island  Xo.  10  eanqiuigns  and  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  As  com 
mander  of  the  4ih  division  of  the  1.5th  army  cor|)S  he  again  dLstin 
gtiished  himself  at  Missionary  Ridge,  where  he  led  fjeneral  Sher- 
man's assaulting  army  and  was  wounded.  While  defending  the 
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r, applies  of  the  Union  army  at  Altmma  against  tt  sudden  rear 
movement  !>y  the  (*onfe<IerateH  under  Ueneral  U(Kxi.  though  greatly 
outnuinl^ered  and  twice  wmin<h*<!,  he  held  his  ground  and  gained 
the  day.  The  incident  is  said  to  have  suggested  tlie  famous 
Moisly  and  Saiikey  hymn  Hold  the  Fort,  for  1 ..Iw  t'orning,  and 
grave  iieneral  I’orse  the  apj^ellation  of  “the  hero  of  Altoona.”  He 
wa>>  pr»>mote<l  major- general;  acroinpanied  General  Sherman  to  the 
M.*a;  retired  from  the  aniiy  ill  1807;  was  rcdlector  of  internal  revenue 
at  Cbicagf)  in  1867-09;  and  w as  jKistinaster  at  Boston  in  1880-90. 

IKx^utti.k.  Theodohe  SANDFunu.  educator;  l)orn  in  Ovid.  X. 
V.,  Xovember  liO,  18:{0;  died  in  New  Brunswick.  N.  April  18. 
He  was  gradualfHl  at  Kiitgers  Uollege  in  IRIO  and  at  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary  in  1802;  held  a pastorate  m*nr  Brooklyn 
1862-64;  was  professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  ami  metaphysics  in  Rut- 
gers (,’ollege  from  1804  till  his  ileath.  and  vice-president  sim’e  1890. 

Brexel.  Anthony  .Ioseph.  Himncier;  Uirii  in  Philadelphia. 
Penn.,  I8*>6:  died  in  Tarlsbad.  B«»heniia,  June  Jkh  He  was  the 
5-eoond  son  of  Francis  Martin  I>ri*xel,  founder  of  the  great  hanking 
house  of  Drexel  k Co.,  in  Philadelphia,  on  whose  death  in  186;l  An- 
thony. with  his  hmtlier  Francis,  succeiHhHl  t<»  the  management,  en- 
larged the  sco|)eof  the  business,  and  estahlishetl  branch  houses  in  New 
York.  Ijondon.  and  Paris.  His  most  not«*<l  Umefaction  was  the  es- 
tablishment in  Philadelphia  of  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Industry,  for  U»th  s<*xes,  which  was  declicated  Ih*ceml»er  17, 
1891.  He  also,  in  conjuncthm  with  his  most  intimate  friend. 
George  \V.  Childs.  foundiHl  the  Chihls- Drex«*l  hotne  foraged  print- 
ers. in  (Vdorado  Springs,  Col.,  (hsiicated  May  12.  189*J.  'I’hc  esti- 
mated value  of  his  **stale  was  iM'tween  f25.(MM>,(HH>  and 
and  he  iKnpieatlHMl  ifl.OOO.fHH)  to  trnstei^  to  use  the  inc<une  for  the 
eiT'ction  of  an  art  gallery,  museum,  or  other  public  institution  in 
connection  with  the  Drexel  Institute;  ifUOti.tNH)  to  the  German 
hospital  in  Philadel)diia;  and  ns  much  as  the  income  of  the 
|5l ns  may  not  l>e  r«|iiir(Hl  for  the  pro]H>M»d  art  gallery  or 
<»ther  institution,  to  a fund  forthe  c*stahlishment  of  a Drexel  hospital 

l>t  i*oNT,  A.  V.,  capitalist;  born  in  Wilmington.  Del.,  in  18;i;t; 
diefi  in  l/Ouisville,  Ky.,  May  16.  He  foun<ied  the  liOiiisville  Manual 
Training  School,  of  which  the  building  alone  cost  4^75. (KK),  nml 
deeded  the  projMTty  to  the  city  twt»  w<»t*kK  Iwfoic  his  death. 

Farmer.  Moses  (ierrish,  elortrician;  lM>rn  in  IkiMawen.  N. 
ir.  Felt.  9,  1820;  died  in  (liicago.  Ml..  .May  Me  c*»iislrm  tcc|  a 
small  ehH'tro-magnetic  hsHunotive  and  railway  in  18-17;  invente<l  the 
lirst  ele<'tric  fire-alarm  apparatus  in  1849;  is  said  to  have  Iwen  the  first 
who  siK‘ceed«Hl  in  sending  four  tm^'^ages  simultamHuisly  ov«*r  ii  single 
wirealamt  18o0.  nml  the  first  whit  snggt'slisl  tin*  use  ot  the  contiiiu 
ity-pre.serving  key  in  the  duplex  telegraph.  He  ]M*rf(M*ted  the  double 
transiiiilter  with  revi»rs4*<l  cnmuils  ami  constant  n*sistance  in  18o6. 
invente<l  an  antoinatic  regulator  for  controlling  the  distribution  of 
ele«’tricity  to  electric  lamjts  in  18.‘)9;  ami  illninimsl  his  own  house 
in  Salem  by  ebn'tricity  in  the  same  year.  SuhwHjuently  he  ]s‘rfi*cted 
a thermo  idectrie  Itattery;  made  im|M»rtant  improvements  in  theilyna- 
nio-electric  machines  usid  for  naval  torpedo  ]iractice;  ami  frtim  1872 
till  1881  w*as  elfs’trieian  at  the  C.  S.  naval  station  at  Nevv]Kirt. 

FRvNt  is.  Joseph,  inventor:  Istrn  in  Boston.  Mass..  .March  12. 
1801;  died  in  Cooj>t*rstown.  X.  Y..  May  10.  He  iM'gun  huihling  row 
Uiats  early  in  life;  nn’eived  the  first  j)n7.e  of  the  Massuchii'-^etts  Me- 
clianicb*  Institute  for  one  when  18  years  old;  and  soon  afterward 
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Ik-Khii  hiiilciini^  liff  Uwts  forllif  I'.  S.  navy.  He  invente<l  a nietallii" 
life  ear  in  1842,  which,  failing  In  receive  government  recognition,  be 
|>lace<l  on  thi-  New  Jeix-y  cinust  near  l>ong  Branch  and  maintainol 
Hi  his  own  ex|aoi.se.  It  was  not  used  till  January,  18o0,  when  it 
saved  2(K)  jiersons  out  of  201  from  a British  emigrant  vessel.  His 
claim  to  l>e  the  inventor  of  the  life-saving  car  was  pecogniaed  by 
Kuropean  sf>vereigns,  hut  it  was  not  till  1888  that  the  T.  8.  govern- 
iiieiit  t<s)k  official  n<jtice  of  his  services.  Then  the  congress  ordered 
a s|)ecial  gidd  medal,  which  cost  over  |H4,000,  struck  for  presentation 
to  him.  On  April  1,  1892,  the  U.  S.  senate  unanimously  voted  bim 
the  fnsslom  of  its  chamirer,  and  sus]>eudod  business  to  give  him  > 
touching  receiuion. 

tl.tNNCTT,  Kev.  Okhikik.  1). I).,  clergyman  and  educator;  bom 
in  Hast  Bridgewater.  Mass.,  tictolarr  29,  1819;  died  in  ChUago,  111., 
.lime  11.  He  was  graduatetl  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1842,  and  at  the 
Bangor  Thwilogical  Seminary  in  1847.  He  was  settled  over  the  (Ir- 
I htalox  Congregational  church  in  Boothbay  Harbor.  Me.  (1847 — Ikilli. 
Ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and 
he  entered  u]sm  that  laree  educational  work  with  which  his  name 
will  ever  Ire  identified.  In  1850,  he  o|>ened  a private  school  for  young 
ladies  in  West  Cambridge,  now  ArlingUm,  Mass.  In  1857  he  removed 
it  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  founded  the  celebrated  Gannett  Institute, 
which  was  the  first  school  to  inaugurate  collegiate  work  before  any 
of  the  colleges  for  women  were  opened  in  this  country. 

UtHiDWiN,  11.  Bu.xdbi  ky,  author;  born  in  Chesterville,  Me.,  in 
1827;  diet!  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  1.  She  wrote  for  many  years 
ever  the  initials  “ H.  K.  B. ;"  was  principal  of  the  Charlestown  Female 
Seminary;  was  intimately  a,ssociated  with  the  work  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege in  the  last  16  years;  and  among  other  popular  works  published 
the  W'iiigiHxl  .SmV«,  Dorothy  Ority,  and  Mndye. 

Harvey,  Bev.  Dr.  Hezekiaii,  professor  of  pastoral  theology, 
and  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  in  Colgate  Cniversity;  bom  in 
Kngland  in  1821;  dietl  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  June  28. 

H.yy,  Rev.  Dr.  Cii.arles  A.,  professor  of  Hebrew.  German,  and 
Old  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Uet- 
lysliurg,  Penn.;  died  there  June  26. 

Kll’,  Wii.i.iAM  Inoraiiam,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  Isirn  in  New  Y’ork  City,  Octolrer  3,  1811;  died  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  .Yiiril  7.  He  was  graduated  at  Y'ale  University  in  1831, 
iind  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1835;  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  June,  1815,  and  priest  in  Oi’tober  following;  was  rector  in  Morris- 
lown,  N.  .1.,  in  18i5-6,  New  Y'ork  City  in  1846-7,  and  Albany  1837-53; 
was  consecralisl  missiirnary  bi.shop  of  California  in  1853;  and  was 
electisl  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  California  in  1857. 

Kirkram,  Rai.I’II  Wii.HON,  military  officer;  Ixirn  in  Springfield, 
Ma.s.s. , February  20.  1821;  dieil  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  May  24.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Unitisl  States  Military  Academy  in  1842;  served 
through  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars;  was  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  ilepartment  of  the  Pacific  during  the  Civil  War;  and  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

La.mon,  Col.  Ward  11.,  a close  ]>ersonal  friend  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  apjKiinDsI  by  the  latter  as  marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  died  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  May  7. 

Larcom,  Lucy,  [sa-t;  Isirn  in  Beverly,  Mas-s.,  in  1826;die<l  in  Bos- 
ton, Mas-s,,  ,-Vpril  17.  In  early  life  she  worked  in  a cot  ton  mill  in  laiwell. 
and  sjient  several  years  teaching  school  in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois. 
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Slir  U'jran  writinj;  wliili'  a factory  f;irl,  aiul  was  by  .bilin 

li.  Whittier.  During  180.V18T4  she  was  assistant  editor  and  islitor 
of  (/nr  Voting  h'Mt. 

I.rPTON,  Natii.\mei.  TtlOM.ts,  edueator;  bom  in  Virginia  Dt!- 
ceinlter  19,  18J40;  died  in  Auburn,  Ala.,  June  12.  He  was  president 
of  the  I'niversity  of  Alaltaina  in  1871-74;  then  ]>rofessor  of  ebeni- 
istry  in  Vanderbilt  I'niversity  till  ISS.'i,  after  wbieb  be  was  state 
cbeiiiist  of  Alabama  atid  professor  in  its  agricultural  college. 

M.\t)H.\Til,  Kx-tiov.  A.  U.;  iKirn  in  Cliarleston,  S.  , Kebriiary 
8.  1818;  died  there  April  9.  In  .April,  18o6,  be  was  made  district 
judge  for  South  Carolina,  by  President  I’ierce;  and  continued  on  the 
bench  until  18(}0,  when  he  sent  his  resignation  to  President  Buchanan 
in  anticipation  of  the  reltelliun.  His  reai^a..ion  was  one  of  the 
prominent  events  which  detemiined  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the 
government  of  the  Cnited  States,  and  was  the  first  irreviK’able  step 
to  its  secession. 

MfCov,  Wii.u.\M  D.,  educator;  Isirn  in  Cambridge  City,  Ind., 
of  free  colored  parents,  November  14, 18,58;  died  in  Monrovia,  Liberia. 
•May  14.  He  was  etlucated  in  the  j>ublic  schcails  of  Boston,  and  was 
engagtsl  in  teaching  till  January,  1892,  when  he  was  u]>|Hnut(sl 
I'uitetl  States  minister  to  Liberia. 

Mekiwktiiek,  D.vviu,  ex-Cnited  States  senator;  horn  in  Ixniisa 
county,  Va..  October  30,  1800;  died  in  Ixmisville,  Ky.,  April  4.  Ho 
served  out  Ilenrj’  Clay's  unexpired  term  in  the  Cnited  States  senate, 
and  was  territorial  governor  of  New  Mexico  1858-.57. 

Morton,  Louis  Milix<,  chemist;  born  in  Athol,  Mass.,  in  18oo; 
dieil  in  Aubumdale,  Mass,,  April  26.  He  was  graduate*!  at  the  Mas 
sachusetts  In.sf.itute  of  Technology  in  187.5;  IfKik  the  degrt*e  of  Ph.  D. 
at  tiditingen  in  1879;  was  professor  of  industrial  chemistry  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  since  1882;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
preparing  its  exhibit  for  the  World's  Fair, 

N'USsu.vU.m,  Is.tAC,  philanthropist;  ls>rn  in  Bavaria;  dii-d  in 
.\ll«ny,  N.  5'.,  May  21.  He  einigratisl  in  1848,  and  founded  the 
Jewish  home  for  the  aged  in  .Mbanv. 

Pattkkso.v.  Ja.mes  Wiu.is,  educator;  ls)m  in  Henniken,  N.  H., 
July  2,  1828;  died  in  Hanover,  X.  II.,  .May  4.  He  was  graduatisl  at 
Hartmouth  College  in  1848;  was  eh-ct<sl  to  congress  in  186JJ.  where 
he  s*'rved  two  tenns;  and  was  a Cnited  Stales  s«‘nator  in  1867-78. 
Ill  188.5  he  was  ap]Munted  sujierintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
New  Ham|>shire.  ami  early  in  1898  resigm-d  to  accept  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  in  Dartmouth  Cidlege. 

Pike,  K|(’IIA|||>,  navirator;  Isirn  in Carlsmcar,  Newfoundland,  in 
1884;  die<l  in  Bt.  John's  May  4.  In  1881  be  t<s>k  the  tlissdy  jmrty 
to  Ijidy  Franklin  bay;  in  188:1  t<x)k  the  Hn-ely  relief  exjsslilion;  in 
1891  conducte<l  the  Peary  parly  to  (iiss'iiland;  and  in  1892  brought 
Pi-ary  and  the  relief  party  liack  on  the  A'ltc. 

n<siTS,  Colonel  Looa.N  H.,  military  otbeer;  Isirn  Mairh  26,  1841; 
dieil  in  Little  Kock,  Ark.,  May  :16.  He  was  chief  de|s>t  commissary 
to  the  armies  of  (leneral  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea. 

Seney,  tlKoiioE  Inokaiiam,  financier;  Isirn  in  Astoria.  L,  L, 
May  12.  1826;  died  in  New  York  City  .April  7.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  I'niversity  of  the  City  of  New  5'ork  in  1847;  entered  the  Metni- 
pilitan  bank  as  paying  teller;  became  its  pn-sident;  and  held  the 
olflee  till  the  suspension  of  the  lainh  in  1884.  While  engaged  in 
Iwnking  he  interested  himself  deeply  in  various  railroads.  .At 
one  time  his  fortune  was  estimated  at  l(;20,000,000.  Mr.  Seney  w as 
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mi*-  of  the  mo»t  notwl  ]ihilaiithropist8  of  the  rountry,  and  his 
picture  (rallery.  niiitilierinK  2t)o  pieces,  and  sold  at  auction  (or 
f4(Jh.yiU.  was  widely  kiiitwn.  Wheu  his  hank  susiiendetl  hetumrd 
his  jrallery  over  to  the  liquidators,  and  it  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  in.stitution.  lie  had  previously  given  many  valuable  works  of 
art  to  the  Metro|silitan  museum.  During  his  lifetime  he  gave  to 
various  institutious  alK>ut 

Stankohd.  Lei.a.nu.  capitalist;  born  in  Watervliet,  X.  V.. 
March  9.  18"i4;  died  in  I’alo  Alto.  C'al.,  June  20.  He  studied  law 
and  settled  in  Fort  Washington,  Wis.,  to  practice,  but  became  in- 
terested in  the  early  news 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
(.'alifornia,  and  in  1852. 
made  the  overland  trip, 
locating  on  the  American 
river,  in  P 1 a c e r county. 
Engaging  in  both  mining 
ami  com mercial  opera- 
tions. he  acquired  wealth 
rapidly,  and  began  seeking 
]x)litical  preferment.  In 
1861  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  California,  and 
gave  the  state  a progres- 
sive. conservative  admin- 
istration; and  in  1885  and 
1891  was  elected  to  the 
P.  S.  senate.  Prior  to  en- 
tering political  life  he  wa> 
convinced  of  the  desirabil- 
ity and  feasibility  of  con- 
structinga  tran.s-conti 
nental  railroad,  and  had  a 
bill  drawn  up  and  submit- 
ted to  congress,  which  was 
the  first  legislation  in  be- 
half of  the  great  Pacifir 
railroads.  Then  he,  Mark 
Hopkins.  Charles  Crocker, 
and  Collis  P.  Huntington 
agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of  a 
survey  across  the  Sierra 
Xevada  mountains,  and.  after  i-ongress  had  agreesl  to  aid  the  project  by 
an  issue  of  bonds,  these  men  carried  on  the  construction  of  the  road 
with  their  private  means  till  the  bonds  became  available.  In  organ- 
i/.ing  the  Central  Pai'itic  railroad  company.  Mr.  Stanford  was  chosen 
pn’sident  by  his  as-sis-iates.  The  work  of  construction  was  liegun  on 
February  22.  18.'):l,  and  coinjdeted  on  May  10,  1866.  he  .siijierintend- 
ing  its  construi'tion  over  the  mountains,  and  huilding  otMl  inilesof 
road  in  292  days.  With  the  coinpletion  of  this  work,  he  lavaiae 
largely  iuten-stisl  in  otluT  railroad  pro|ierties.  in  agriculture,  and  in 
maiiufactiiri's.  ini  reasing  his  wealth  to  vast  proportions.  He  had 
costly  residences  in  San  Francisco.  Sacramento,  Menlo  Park,  and  in 
Washington.  From  early  life  he  was  most  genemitsly  disposed,  and 
he  achieved  the  reputation  of  having  lieen  in  his  lifetime  the  largo' 
giver  to  philanthropic  objects  in  modem  times.  On  Xovetulier  11, 
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18K>,  burtlenetl  with  sorrow  at  t)ie  death  of  his  only  son,  he  and  hiy 
wife  dee<led  to  truste«‘s  his  (tridley  farm  of  21.006  aeres,  having  a 
market  value  of  ,500,0(X),  his  Vina  farm  of  55,000  acres,  valued  at 
fl. 800,000,  and  his  Palo  Alto  fann  of  7,(KK)  acre.s,  valued  at  $2,100,- 
000,  for  the  jmrixxse  of  founding  and  endowing,  as  a memorial  to  his 
son.  a university  for  Ixjth  sexes,  which  sh(»uTd  pn>vide  a complete 
education  of  the  highest  university  standard,  and  render  its  graduates 
alisolutely  self-suppf«rting.  To-day  the  heland  Stanford.  Jr.,  Tni- 
vcrsity  represents  a capital  investnu*nt  of  more  than  $20,000,000.  Ho 
watched  the  growth  of  its  many  buildings  and  departments  with 
keenest  interest,  and  cheerfully  provided  that  everything  al)out  the 
institution  should  !>e  j)erfect  and  complete,  and  in  his  will  he  supple- 
mented his  vast  gifts  by  a lx»rjuest  of  $2.51X1,000  to  its  trustees. 

Tiiwing,  Edwahi)  Payson,  me<lical  missionary;  born  in  Wan*, 
Mass.,  August  25,  18if0;  died  in  (’anton.  (‘hina.  May  9. 

Trudeat,  T..  Canadian  deputy  minister  of  railways  and  canals; 
lx»m  in  Montreal,  Que.,  Sepleiulier  28,  1826;  died  in  Ottawa.  Ont., 
June  22. 

White.  Jones,  for  41  years  professor  of  (>re<*k  at  the 

Washington  and  I^ee  I’niversity.  a friend  of  Stonewall  Jack.son,  and 
a Conft*tierate  captain  of  volunteers,  died  in  L<*xington,  Va.,  April 
29.  aged  65. 

NVili.iams,  Major  R.  Alfred,  for  17  years  financial  and  com 
merrial  editor  of  the  Baltimore  died  in  Haltimon*,  Md.. 

May  12,  ag*ni  70. 

WiLTsE,  (iILBERtC.,  naval  officer;  l>orn  in  Hiiigbamton.  N.  Y.. 
Noveml)er  29.  18:18;  died  in  New  5'ork  City  April  26.  lie  wa.s 
irraduated  at  the  C.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  1859;  was  coininissioned 
lieutenant  in  1861.  lieutenant  commander  in  1866.  commamler  in  1878. 
and  captain  in  1H8T;  and  was  ap|>i)inte<l  commander  the  «*ruiM*r 
IhMon  in  1891.  He  was  in  Hawaiian  wnten<  during  the  change  <»f 
government  in  January.  1898.  and  h*<l  the  mariiH*s  that  hoist«*d  the 
American  Hag  at  Honolulu  when  V.  S.  Minister  Stevens  established 
a pmte<Torate  over  ihi*  islands. 

WooDKi'FF,  Hfv.  Fra.nk  S..  ])n)fess<)r  of  English  literature  in 
the  Presbyterian  College  at  Beynmt.  Syria,  a graduate  of  Princeton 
I'ollege,  <lh*d  May  26. 

W<km.sky,  .Arry  Howland,  philanthntpist:  died  in  New  A’ork 
City  April  7.  For  12  years  she  ha<l  U»en  librarian  and  a manager  *>f 
the  State  Cliuriti«*s  Aid  a.s.s4M’iation.  She  was  one  of  the  must  active 
pmimiters  of  the  training  scIuk)!  for  nurses. 

Foreign: — 

AsDKnsoN,  Sir  .Iamkx,  coniiiinmlcr  of  llie  G rent  fAinlern  i\»ring 
llif  layinjr  of  the  .\tlHiitic  cables  in  lS(i.V(Mi.  and  the  first  man  to 
demonstrate  that  Kiihmnrine  cables  could  lx-  recovered  and  repairtsl  in 
deep  water;  born  at  Dumfries.  Scotland,  in  1S2-4;  ilied  in  Istndon. 
Kiijr.,  .May  7. 

Al’iHir.i.o.Ni.  .Acini, l.KS.  Homan  fatlndic  cardinal  deacon;  Isirn  in 
Italy  .May  13,  1H33;  die<l  in  Home  .April  3. 

Hei.i.i.n.  S.v.mcki..  mezzotint  entrraver;  Isirn  in  Hurnt  hoii.se. 
Cbittwell.  Knp..  May  13.  171M1;  diecl  in  Izmdon  .April  211. 

Bism.vhck,  Bkk.n.mid  von,  a eoiinlry  mairistnite;  elder  and  only 
brother  of  the  tiemian  ejt  cbancellor,  ditsi  in  I'erliii  May  8. 

Bism.aik  k-Sciiikhstkin.  beail  of  the  bouse  of  Bismarck-Scbm'n- 
bausen,  and  a cousin  of  Prince  Bi.smarck:  born  in  18(H);  died  at  Sebier- 
stein  in  Hesse-Na-ssau,  .April  18. 
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( 'ani>oi,i.k,  AI.I’HONHK  l-ons  I’iKKKK  I’ykami  h UK.  l«iUnil»«; 
Ixirii  ill  Paris,  France,  Oct.  27,  dieii  in  Ueiieva.  SwiluTlanii. 

April  y. 

('iiiKsiiiiKiiiiT.  .4uoI'HT  B.,  naturalist;  Ixirn  in  Belgium  in  1$11; 
died  in  San  t'ristobal,  Mexiisj,  in  April.  He  made  known  to  Eun>f» 
tlie  Hora  and  fauna  of  Mexico. 

('o.>WAV.  Most  Kev.  Hkgii,  D.  1>.,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Kil- 
lala;  dieil  in  Diihlin,  Ireland,  April  2o. 

miNlHit  kokk  Koksakokk,  Prince  .Alexander,  Russian  admin- 
istrator; diisl  in  St.  Petersburg  .April  28.  He  was  a general  of  cav 
airy,  aide-de-camp-general  to  the  czar;  a memlx;r  of  the  council  of 
the  einpin*.  He  ownisl  the  most  valuable  private  library  in  Europe- 
After  the  Berlin  congress  he  was  apjsiinted  governor  of  Bulgaria, 
and  at  one  time  was  considered  an  as|>irant  to  ite  throne.  At  the 
czar’s  direction  he  installed  Alexander  of  Battenberg  as  ruling 
prince. 

Dok.mkr,  Lieut. -Oen.  Sir  James  Chakle.maone,  K.  C.  B..  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  in  Madras.  India;  Ixim  January  '26, 18.M. 
died  .May  3.  His  death  was  due  to  injuries  inflicted  by  a tiger. 

Fox.  Sir  William,  statesman;  Isirii  in  Durham,  Fingland,  in  1812; 
dic<I  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  June  23.  He  was  graduated  at  Ox- 
ford in  1832,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  immediately  after- 
ward went  to  New  Zealand.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  establish- 
ment of  liK-al  self-government;  was  premier  in  1856.  in  1861-2,  in 
18(>!(-i2,  and  in  1873;  and  was  knighW  in  1879. 

FiiANfK,  Adolphe,  philosopher,  born  in  l.hmourt.  France.  Octo- 
Is’r  9.  1809;  died  in  Paris  .April  24.  He  liecame  profes.sor  of  philiw 
ophy  in  the  Collegi*  of  Doiini  in  1832.  and  subsequently  in  institu- 
tions ill  Nancy,  Versailles,  and  Paris;  pnifessor  of  Oreek  and  lalin 
philosophy  in  the  CoUtye  de  Kmnce  in  1849;  and  pnifessor  of  natu- 
ral and  physical  law  there  in  18.56.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  In- 
stitute in  1844;  and  iiecame  a.ssistant  to  Bartholome  Saint-Hilaiie  at 
the  Sarixmne  in  1847. 

(iW)ROE,  Victor,  sovereign  princi*  of  Waldeck;  born  January 
14.  18:11;  died  at  .Marienliad.  Bohemia.  .May  12. 

(lioiiii.AM,  I.i:iiii.  Homan  canlinal  archbishop;  Ixini  in  Italy 
Oclolier  13.  1822;  diet!  in  Rome  April  21.  He  was  created  canlinai 
Hirhbishop  of  Ferrara  .March  14. 

Ho.nnindakd,  .Monsignor,  archbishop  of  Rennes,  France;  died 
there  May  17. 

Gonzales,  M.v.VfEl,.  ex-pri^ident  of  Mexico;  Ixim  near  Mata 
iiioras  in  Octcds-r,  1820;  died  in  Guanajuato  May  8.  He  joined 
President  Diaz  in  his  revolution  affain.st  President  Juarez;  after 
the  death  of  Juarez  he  livisl  in  Mexico  City  till  1876.  when 
he  went  to  the  ndief  of  Diaz  and  sis'ured  him  the  victory  at  Jcx 
aioac.  Under  the  first  presidency  of  Diaz  he  was  govenior  of 
Michoucan,  then  sis-retarv  of  war,  and  afterwanl  commander 
of  rlie  army  of  northern  .Mexico.  Ho  was  eUs-ted  president  in  1880; 
ap|MiiiitciI  Diaz  secretary  of  public  works;  held  office  till  November. 
18.84,  when  ho  was  forcrsl  by  financial  mismanagement  to  resign. 
Diaz  succeedeii  him,  and  ap|Miinted  him  governor  of  Guanajuato. 

llcDsoN.  Maj.-Gen,  Sir  .liMiN,  commander  of  the  British  forers 
in  Bombay.  India;  Isirn  in  1853;  died  June  9 from  the  result  of  afall 
from  his  horse.  He  servisl  in  the  Persian,  Indian  Mutiny.  .Aby.ssii) 
ian.  and  .Afghan  campaigns. 

I.AUOMiiiEiiK,  I.EON,  jurist;  born  in  Saint-A'aiiry,  E’rance.  IV 
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Cfniber  2;{.  181I4;  died  there  . I tine  27.  .\mnii^  Iiih  numerous  publicv 
tion.s  viSLH  Traitt' T/itifruiiiii  et  Pmtiqxc  da>  OMiyiitioitu,  m .seven  vol 
umes. 

Ix)NO,  Admiral  (foMKZ  v,  commander  of  the  Spanish  meii-of-war 
in  the  (.'oliimbian  naval  review;  died  in  Havana,  fnha.  May  10. 

Mackinxon,  Sir  Wili.ia.m,  founder  of  the  British  East  India 
company:  born  in  t'ampbelltown,  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  in  lH2ii; 
died  in  Ixtndon,  England,  June  22.  lit?  first  went  to  India  in  1847. 
and  afterward  extended  his  ojairations  into  the  Ear  East,  Africa,  ami 
.\ustralia  Through  his  efforts  the  sphere  of  influence  of  (irent  Brit- 
ain in  east  Africa  was  largely  extended,  and,  it  is  believetl,  the  East 
.Africa  company  took  possession  of  Uganda.  He  greatly  aided  Stan- 
ley’s Emin  relief  expedition;  and  was  created  a baronet  in  1889. 

Mazade,  Ciiaki.es  ue,  writer;  boni  in  Castel-Sarrazin,  Tarn-et- 
tiaronne,  France,  in  1821;  died  in  Paris  April  27.  He  published  a 
history  of  the  Franco-Oemian  war  in  1870-1,  which  is  consideretl 
the  b^t  extant,  from  the  French  point  of  view. 

McAu,,  Kev.  Dr.  Rohekt  \V.,  founder  of  the  famous  Mc.Ml 
inissiou  in  Paris,  France;  died  there  May  11,  aged  71.  For  21  years 
he  hail  labored  among  the  poor  and  the  wretchetl,  winning  the  confi- 
dence of  all  classes  of  the  peo|)le,  preaching  the  gospel,  establishing 
Sunday  schools,  and  planting  other  missions  in  various  parts  of  France. 

iMozLEY,  Kev.  Thomas,  Anglican  clergyman,  editor,  and  author; 
l»m  in  (iainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1806;  died  in  Cliel- 
lenham,  England,  June  17.  He  was  most  widely  known  as  the  anec 
dotal  chronicler  of  the  famous  “Oxford  movement,”  in  his  Raninin- 
reiiCM  of  Oru’l  Colltge  and  the  Oxford  Morement  (1882). 

Nicholson,  Oeneral  Sir  Iajthiax,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  died 
there  June  26. 

Oliveira,  Joslc  Sime.ao  da.  Brazilian  military  offlcer;  born  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  September  6,  1838;  died  in  New  Y'ork  City  June 
20.  He  received  a military  education;  entered  the  army  in  1860; 
was  promoted  major  for  services  in  the  tvar  with  Paraguay  in  1870; 
and  was  commissioned  a general  on  the  downfall  of  the  empire  in 
1889.  Under  the  republic  he  became  a senator,  governor  of  Per 
nanibuco,  secretary  of  war,  marewhal,  and  member  of  the  supreme 
military  court.  He  came  to  the  United  States  as  jiresident  of  the 
Rrazilian  World’s  Fair  commission,  and  died  suddenly  from  overwork 
and  change  of  climate,  while  returning  home. 

Pai’let,  I»rd  William,  a field  marshal  in  the  British  aniiy, 
and  a distinguished  Crimean  veteran;  Iwrn  July  7,  1804;  died  in 
London,  Eng.,  May  9. 

Petre,  Rt.  Rev.  Willia.m  Joseph,  a member  of  theBriti.sh  house 
of  lords,  and  a domestic  prelate  to  the  Pope:  Ixtm  February  *26,  1847; 
died  May  8. 

Schmerlino,  Anton  von,  statesman;  bom  in  Vienna  August 
23,  180.5;  died  there  May  23.  He  was  conaideretl  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  founders  of  the  Austrian  constitution. 

Sepiacci,  Cardinal  Ll’ioi;  bom  in  Italy  September  12.  183.5; 
created  cardinal  December  14.  1891;  died  in  Home  April  26.  He  was 
prefect  of  the  sacrtsl  congregation  for  the  indulgence  of  sacred  relics. 

Stanley,  Edward  Henry,  fifteenth  Earl  of  Deruy;  Imm 
July  21,  18*26;  died  in  London  .April  21.  He  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  (*ollege,  Cambridge,  in  1848;  was  apjminted  under-si-cretary 
for  foreign  affairs  under  his  father’s  first  administration,  and  secretary 
Ilf  state  for  India  under  his  second;  liecame  sei'retary  of  state  for 
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foreif^  affairs  In  1HC6;  suoreeded  bis  father  in  the  house  of  lords  in 
IHffS);  re  entereil  the  foreiffii  office  in  1874,  became  a lilieral  in  1879: 
was  scs'retarv  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  1883-8T);  and  since  1886  lia<! 
op)Hise<l  Irisli  home  rule  measures.  He  was  .succeederl  in  the  title  ami 
testates  by  his  only  brother,  I<orti  Stanley  of  I'restou,  at  the  time 
govi-mor  general  of  Canada. 

SvMo.sirs,  Jons  Addisotos,  author;  Istm  in  Brislid.  England, 
OctolxT  .*»,  184b;  died  in  Rome,  Italy.  April  19.  He  was  (slucaled  at 
Oxfonl,  and  was  widely  known  for  his  writings  which  included 
IiUriHliietiiiuto  th(  Study  of  Dante;  Studien  of  the  Greek  Poet*;  The 
Rennaiiuuioe.e  in  Italy;  Shakeepenre's  Predeeeiaor*  in  the  EngliJl 
Drama;  lives  of  Shelley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  EnglitJt  Mm  of 
iMlrr*  series;  life  of  Ben  Jonson  in  the  Engluih  Woi-thie*  series; 
and  The  Life  of  Michelangelo  Daonarroti(\VS'i). 

Tkyon,  Sir  (JsMHOK.  British  naval  officer;  born  in  Northampton- 
shire.  Englaml,  .lanuary  4,  18d2;  died  in  the  sinking  of  the  Yietorin. 
near  Tri|sili  on  the  coast  of  Syria  .lime  22.  He  entered  the  Brilisli 
navy  in  1848;  wrved  with  the  naval  brigade  and  was  wounded  at 
Sel»asto|sd  in  18s3,  was  promoted  captain  in  1866;  directeti  the  trans- 
port service  in  Abyasinia  in  186.8;  was  private  sts'retary  to  the  Hrst 
lonl  of  the  admiralty  in  1871-74;  permanent  .secretary  in  1883  84, 
naval  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen  in  1879-84;  was  promoted  rear 
admiral  in  1884;  coinmander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  station  in 
1884  87;  was  promoUsl  vice-admiral  in  18.89;  and  had  lieen  coni 
mander-in-chief  of  the  .Mediterranean  station  since  1891.  He  was* 
Isild  and  original  tactician,  and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  British  naval  mameuvres  of  1888.  For  an  account  of  thedisa-ler 
in  which  he  lost  his  life,  see  p.  3.17. 

/Ckii.i.vka.  Tiimm.aso,  Homan  Catholic  cardinal  priest;  born  in 
Bonifacio,  Corsica.  Octola'r  29,  1833;  died  in  Rome  May  10.  He  was 
created  canliiial  .May  12,  1879. 


OUR  FRONTISPIKCK-JOHX  RUSHIX. 

JOllX  in'.SKIX,  .M.A.,  LL.T).,  P.C.L..  art  critic  ami 
* philosojilier.  tvas  born  in  London,  Etig.,  Febrttarv  8, 
1819,  tlic  son  of  a wcaltliy  wine  nierchant.  lie  was  etlii- 
catcil  |irivately  till  lie  entered  Christ  Cliitrch  College.  O.t- 
ford.  There  lie  won  the  Xewdipate  prize  for  English 
poetry  hy  liis  ])oeni  Sahel tr  and  Klephanln  in  18.'W. 

After  taking  liis  degree  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  jiainting  under  the  Iiest  English  masters;  but  his  teach- 
ers, he  says,  were  Unheiis  and  Kenibraiidt.  Hi.s  lirst  liter- 
arv  essay  in  the  field  of  art  criticism  was  a pamphlet  in 
defeii.se  of  Turner,  wliich  was  e.xpanded  into  Modern 
I’ainters  (.1  vols.,  juihlished  between  1.S43  and  1800).  The 
aim  of  this  work  is  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the 
modern  painters,  and  espeeially  of  Turner,  to  the  old  mas- 
ters, in  landscape  painting;  hut  in  the  later  voliime.s.  Itus- 
kin,  who  in  the  meantime  had  made  an  extended  sajmirn 
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ill  Ital_v,  broatltMis  his  treatise  into  a disquisition  on  the 
jirineiples  of  art,  and  on  tlie  relations  of  nature  and  art, 
ill  which  he  shows  a sympathetic  insijrht  and  a )>ower  of 
imagination  never  before  equalled.  'I'lie  work  was  revo- 
lutionary. and  culled  forth  the  hostility  of  the  conserva- 
tives in  art.  while  the  progressives  declared  it  to  he  a new 
revelation.  According  to  Ifuskin  himself.  Moiliru  Paint- 
ers “declares  the  jierfectness  and  eternal  heauty  of  the 
work  of  Ood.  and  tests  all  work  of  man  by  concurrence 
with  or  in  subjection  to  that."  One  hostih*  critic  has 
written:  "If  .Mr.  Huskin's  writings  luul  to  depcmt  merely 

oil  their  logic,  thev  would  not  keej)  out  of  the  dust-hole  a 
week.”  But  another  critic  declares  that  the  tive  volumes 
contain  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  art  literature 
the  language  can  show.”  And  this  lust  critic  justly  notes 
the  distinguishing  character  of  these  volumes  and  of  every 
other  work  of  Uuskin,  riz.:  that  “ a strong  and  earnest 
purpose  runs  through  them  all,  given  to  the  highest  emls.” 

The  younger  artists  suhinittcd  to  the  intliience  of  Bus- 
kin, and  the  doctrine  of  Mndeni  Painters  has  largely  de- 
termined the  course  and  character  of  later  Fhiglish  art. 
In  successive  editions,  the  work  has  been  revised,  amended, 
and  enlarged.  The  tinal  edition  is  that  of  18H!i.  C vols., 
with  additional  plates,  an  epilogue,  and  a new  inde.v. 

.■Architecture  largely  engaged  Huskin's  attention  dur- 
ing his  resilience  in  Italy;  and  the  fruit  of  his  studies  and 
meditations  appeared  in  The  Seren  Lamps  of  Arrhifertnre 
(1849)  and  The  Stones  of  Venire  ( 18.‘>l-.5:t).  in  hothof  whiili 
he  strove  to  introilucea  new  and  loftier  conception  of  the 
signiticance  of  domestic  aridiitectu re.  Like  his  first  great 
work,  these  volumes  were  e.vqiiisiudy  illustrated  by  Huskin 
hims(“lf.  When  Pre-Ha|ihaelitisin  liegan  to  assert  itself  in 
the  world  of  art,  Huskin  warmly  defended  its  principles 
in  pamphlets  and  letters.  His  concejition  of  the  meaning 
of  I’re-Haphaelitism  is  that  it  attemi>ts  “ to  paint  things 
as  they  jirohably  did  look  and  hajipen,  not  as.  by  rules  of 
art  developed  under  Haphael.  they  might  he  supposed 
gracefully,  deliciously,  or  sublimely  to  have  happened." 

The  list  of  Huskin's  writings  on  art  subjects  conqirises, 
la-sides  the  works  already  mentioned,  I.ertares  on  Arrhiler- 
lure  and  Paintiiifj  (\>V)i):(riotto  amt  llis  Works  in  Padna 
(2  vols..  18j.i);  A'o/e.v  for  several  years  on  pictiiresexhihited 
in  London  galleries;  The  Ptements  of  Itrairiiif/,  in  three 
letters  to  beginners  (18.‘it).  a work  which  reached  itssi.xth 
thousand  in  1800);  Htements  of  lUrspertire  The 

Two  Paths,  lectures  ou  art  and  its  a]iplication  to  decora- 
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lion  anti  inamifactim*  (18r>!i);  anti  niiinerons  atltiresses,  as 
ttnp  tm  tlip  oiK-niiiff  of  tlie  liOiulon  crystal  palace  (1H54): 
tlu*  Iii<nif/i4rnl  AiliIrfKx  at  the  Caiiihrnlge  School  of  Art 
(IKoSl;  anti  another  on  The  Unit  if  uf  Art,  delivereil  at  the 
Mancliestcr  School  of  Art  (1859).  About  tlii.s  time  ]x>- 
litical  economy  began  to  engage  his  attention;  his  works 
in  that  Helil  are  emimerateil  below. 

liuskin  was  ajtptiintetl  lletle  lecturer  at  Cambritlge 
rniversity  in  1807,  and  was  Slatle  professor  of  art  in  the 
same  university  from  1809  to  1879.  On  retiring  from  that 
ortice  he  gave  ♦•.J5,t»00  to  the  university  to  entlow  a master- 
ship of  drawing.  He  was  re-elected  to  tlie  Slade  profes- 
sorship  in  1883,  but  the  next  year  resigned. — 'I'he  list  of 
his  writings  on  art  continues  as  follows:  lyecfureeon  Art. 

at  Oxford  (1870);  Ariilra  1‘eiiteliri,  lectures  on  theelements 
of  sculpture  (1870);  Relations:  bet  tree  n Michael  Angelo  ami 
Tintoret,  also  lectures  on  sculjjture  ( 187"2) ; The  Eagle's  Xest, 
lectures  on  the  relation  of  natural  science  to  art  (1872); 
The  Seftnlchral  Monuments  of  Italy;  and  Ariadne  Floreu- 
tina,  lectures  on  wood  and  metal  engraving  (1872);  Val 
d'Arno,  lectures  on  'I’uscan  art;  Proserpina,  studies  of 
wayside  flowers  in  the  .Alps,  in  Scotland,  and  in  England 
(1875-79);  Mornings  in  Florence,  studies  iu  Christian  art 
(1875-77);  The  Iauvs  of  Fcsole,  a treatise  on  the  principles 
and  j)ractice  of  drawing  (1877-79);  The  Art  of  England; 
t'leli  Enarrant,  studies  of  cloud  forms;  Xotes  on  t^muel 
Front  and  William  Hunt  (illustrated,  1880);  and  numer- 
ous minor  pieces,  many  of  which  apj>ear  in  Arrows  of  the 
Chase,  a collection  of  iliiskin’s  letters;  in  The  Old  Food. 
a republication  of  his  essays  and  articles  in  magazines; 
and  in  Furs  Clacigcra,  a j)erio<iical  published  at  irregular 
intervals  as  a medium  of  communication  with  the  work- 
men of  Great  Hritain  (8  vols.,  with  index,  1887). 

Huskin  published  a volume  of  Poems  (1850);  The  King 
of  the  (ioldcn  Ricer,  a story  for  children  (1851);  Lore's 
Meinie,  lectures  on  Greek  and  English  birds  (1872);  St. 
Mark's  Rest,  a history  of  \'eni(^e;  Elements  of  English 
Prosody  (1880);  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church,  letters 
to  the  clergy  (1880);  Our  Fathers  Hare  Told  Us,&  history 
of  Christendom  for  children  (1881);  Dilecta,  consistingof 
correspondence,  diary,  etc.  (1887);  and  Prwterita  (1887-8). 
an  autobiographical  sketch,  one  of  the  most  charming 
writings  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  telling  very  fully 
the  story  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  author’s  life.  I'othis 
class  of  works,  intermediate  betwen  liuskin’s  writings  on 
art  subjects  and  his  writings  on  political  economy,  or 
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touching  oil  both,  is  to  lie  assigned  l-JIhirit  af  the  Ihisl, 
wliii'h  (|Uiiiiit  title  ilesigiiates  a eolleetion  of  leeturcs  on 
erystallization,  addressed  to  tlie  jnipils  of  a girls'  seliool. 
Here  it  is  not  less  the  author’s  aim  to  point  out  the  beau- 
ties of  crystal  formation  than  to  show  analogies  between 
“crystallization”  and  conduct.” 

'I’lie  first  of  Hiiskin’s  volumes  in  which  he  ex])ressly 
treats  political  economy  was  puhlishcd  in  1857 — The  l‘n- 
li/iral  Eronimiif  of  Art.  This  was  followed  by  .Minieni 
I’ltlreri-s,  in  which,  lluskin  claims,  is  contii  ned  the 
first  accurate  analysis  of  the  laws  of  political  economy 
that  had  till  then  been  published  in  English.  Political 
economy,  according  to  Unskin,  has  for  its  object  the  main- 
tenance of  the  state,  /.  e.,  of  the  ]ieoj)le  of  the  state,  in 
health  and  happiness,  “ muliijilication  of  human  life  at 
the  highest  stinilard  ” as  reganls  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
character.  He  describes  the  e.s.says  and  inyestigatipns  of 
prior  political  economists  as  merely  studies  of  certain  com- 
mercial operations.  For  Uuskin,  “wealth”  is  whatever 
contributes  to  support  life  in  its  fullest  sense;  therefore 
political  economy  embraces  a large  part  of  the  sphere  of 
private  and  public  morals,  and  of  political  philosophy. 
True  political  economy,  according  toliim,  <lemandsa  com- 
plete change  and  reconstruction  of  soedety;  and  he  does 
not  hesitete  to  call  himself  “a  communist,  the  reddest  of 
the  red.”  He  unfolds  his  economic  views  in  the  volume 
r>ifo  this  four  essays  on  the  first  princijiles  of  polit- 
ical economy  (18C‘2),  which  he  reganls  as  “the  best”  of 
his  works;  in  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olire,  three  lectures 
on  work,  traffic,  and  war  respectively,  in  the  jireface  to 
M’hich  occurs  his  eloquent  and  pathetic  himent  over  the 
dishonoring  and  defilement  of  Nature  in  rural  England; 
and  in  sundry  contributions  to  Fors  Chirii/era.  He  sums 
up  in  si.xteen  “aphorisms”  in  this  last  named  work  his 
views  regarding  government  and  political  economy.  One 
of  these  aphorisms,  the  second,  is  as  follows:  “ The  first 

duty  of  government  is  to  see  that  the  people  have  food, 
fuel,  and  clothes;  the  second,  that  they  nave  means  of 
moral  and  intellectual  education.” 

Kuskin  founded  the  8t.  George’s  giiihl,  an  association 
designed  to  exemplify  the  prineijiles  of  conduct  and  the 
views  of  life  advocated  in  his  writings.  It  waste  he  an 
agricultural  community  in  which  “ the  old-world  virtues 
should  be  strenuously  inculcated  in  young  and  old,  and 
where  ancient  and  homely  methods  might  be  cherished 
ill  defiance  of  all  modern  mechanical  and  manufaeturiii" 
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jiroeesst's.”  'I’o  the  fouiuliiig  of  tlie  guild  lie  devoted  all 
liis  energies  and  a great  part  of  his  original  j)atrimony,  as 
well  as  the  ineoine  n-om  the  sjile  of  his  works. 

For  a long  time  Hiiskin's  works  were  privately  printeii 
and  circulated  only  hy  the  author  himself  or  the  guild, 
without  the  intervention  of  middlemen,  i)ublishers.  oi 
booksellers.  Now  they  are  published  by  an  agent  <>f 
Mr.  Hiiskin,  in  the  usual  way,  exce})t  that  the  author 
retjuires  them  to  be  sold  at  net  prices.  The  earlier 
writings  of  Uuskin  in  the  original  editions  are  num- 
bered by  biblio})hiles  among  “scarce  books,”  and  copies  of 
them  command  exceptionally  high  prices. 

Of  Husk  in's  service  to  art  the  London  Spectator  de- 
clares that  “ it  is  simply  impo.ssible  for  the  ]iresent 

feneration  to  comprehend  it.”  Of  Hiiskin  a.s  a writer  of 
inglish,  the  London  .says;  ‘‘At  his  worst  .Mr. 

Hiiskin  is  a better  writer  than  most  men;  at  his  best  he  iis 
incomparable.”  The  jiidgmentof  Edward  Oowdeii  (Tran- 
script  anil  StiK/ics,  p.  3d:})  gives  the  secret  of  Huskin’s 
enduring  iiiHuence: 

“The  caniinal  lioctriiie  wUieli  runs  tlironpb  all  Ills  tearbings can 
Im*  statPii  in  a line.  It  is  lliat  men — men  and  not  tlie  works  of  men. 
men  and  not  materials,  or  machines,  or  gold,  or  even  pictuies,  orstat- 
ues,  or  public  buildings — should  lie  the  prime  objc*ct  of  our  care,  and 
reverence,  and  love.  Hence  it  is  that,  a.s  a writer  on  art.  he  neces- 
sarily  becomes  a mt»ralist,  since  he  must  needs  inquire  fnun  wliat 
human  facultv  di>es  this  work  of  art  arise,  ami  to  what  human 
faculties  d<K^s  it  apywal.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  di*rline  of  architec- 
ture or  painting  be  reads  the  degradation  of  national  character. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  life  of  the  workman  a]qH*ars  to  him  to  l»e  of 
higher  importance  llittu  the  quantity  of  work  which  be  turns  ont. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  has  opisistsl  himself  to  the  orthodox  ^loluirtl 
economy,  with  a sens«»  that  man.  ami  the  life  and  soul  of  man,  cannot 
l>e  legitimately  set  aside  while  we  consider  apart  form  these  the  la^^ 
of  wealth  nr  of  so-calUni  utility.  No  other  truth  can  Ik*  quite  m im- 
|)ortaut  for  our  own  age,  <ir  for  any.  age.  as  the  truth  preached  so 
uiicea.Hingly  and  so  impre.s.sively  by  Mr.  Kuskin.*’ 

A tclegriim  from  Tjondon  of  May  B to  flic  jircss  of  tlie 
United  States  mentioned  the  offer  by  Mr.  (iladstoiie  to 
Huokin  of  the  position  of  poet  laureate  of  England, \aeant 
since  the  death  of  Tennyson.  No  (■ontinnation  of  this  re- 
port has  since  that  time  apjK-ared.  Since  bis  xR!tb  year'he 
has  writUm  no  poetry  that  lias  bi'en  published,  except  one 
yiiece.  Awake!  Awake!,  which  appeured  in  a rc-publica- 
tion  of  bis  poetical  writings  (1801).  The  announcement  of 
his  appointment  was  a surnrise  to  the  world  of  letters, 
and  was  received  with  varieil  comment.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  Pralerita  be  has  done  no  litcrarv  work. 
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■p’VKNTS  would  sepm  to  indicate  that  in  monetary  mat- 
ters we  have  at  last  eome  to  the  jmrting  of  the  ways. 
Silver  cannot  much  longer  occupy  the  anomalous  position 
it  has  long  held  in  the  monetiiry  systems  of  tlie  world,  hut 
must  either  be  assigned  a permanent  status  as  a money 
metal  or  pass  out  of  coinage  use  in  civilized  countries. 
In  any  event  radical  changes  in  existing  monetary  systems 
seem  near  at  hand.  Unusual  oppoftiinities.  therefore,  are 
presented  for  agitation  towanl  the  adoption  of  a uniform 
coinage  system  by  common  consent,  which  will  settle  for 
all  time  the  ve.xed  questions  that  originate  in  fluctuating 
money  values  and  result  in  .serious  financial  and  industrial 
disturbance. 

Believing  that  it  will  be  of  general  interest,  we  call  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following,  whicii 
is  one  of  the  many  plans  suggested  to  [)revent  the  recur- 
rence of  financial  crises  similar  to  that  from  which  the 
banking  and  industrial  circles  of  the  country  are  now  suf- 
fering. The  problems  of  Bimetallism,  Free  Coinage,  and 
Universal  Money,  are  now  pressing  for  solution;  and  the 
scheme,  which  was  formulated  by  Mr.  O.  S.  (iarretson  of 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  and  aj)iHnired  in  a recent i.ssne  of  the  Buffalo 
Renew,  is  j)resented  merely  as  a practical  suggestion  that 
mayserve  as  a basis  for  discu-ssion  from  which  definite  and 
importjint  results  may  follow.  Its  fnndamentiil  idea  has 
Ik-cu  embodied  in  j)lans  proposed  at  different  times:  but 
has  never  l>een  widely  di.scu.s.sed.  In  the  form  here  j)re- 
sented,  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  definite  tangibility, 
as  distinguished  from  the  vague  and  merely  sj)eculative 
character  of  many  of  the  current  i)ropo.sals. 

\ rN’loX  TKXDKK  I)01,l,.\K. 

“ The  plp.n  provides  for  the  use  of  Ijotli  gold  and  silver  in  ef)in- 
age.  through  a union  of  these  metals  in  a single  coin  whirh  shall  ls‘ 
the  universal  unit  of  value  and  the  legal  tender  in  all  the  countries 
which  adopt  it. 

This  union  may  l»e  effected  by  inlaying  .TO  cents'  worth  of  gold 
(in  the  shape  of  a wreath,  star,  or  other  design)  in  one  side  of  a coin 
consisting  of  .V)  cents'  worth  of  silver,  the  amount  of  silver  to  l>e  de- 
termined and  fixe<l  by  agn-einent  among  the  countries  adopting  the 
plan . 

Should  it  lie  preferred,  the  gold  might  take  the  shape  of  a small 
coin  to  l)e  inserted  in  a perforation  in  the  center  of  the  silver  piece, 
firmly  held,  and  so  arranged  that  IsUh  its  sides  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  edge  would  l>e  open  to  ins()ection. 

A union  of  the  metals  by  alloying  them,  it  is  thought,  would 
make  a coin  which  might  Is-  easily  counterfeited.  Otherwise  it 
might  consist  of  a single  piece. 
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l*nion  l>ars  sliouM  U*  maUo  of  suitable  ilenoniiuations.  sav  of 
$100,  and  by  inserting  $oO.  $250,  and  $o00  pdd  (deces  in 

t!ie»  Mba^M*  of  a ta|>er  pluj^  tUrouj^b  the  i*»niter  of  ibe  silver  liar  in  a 
ta(M>r  socket.  A slight  tap  of  a mallet  would  disengage  the  two 
metals  when  desirtMi. 

Were  there  a sutficienl  supply  of  gold  available  for  us»*  as  iiumey 
for  the  projH’r  conduct  of  the  world's  busim*s8.  it  is  cunmUsl  that 
that  metal  wouM  be  preferable  t4»  silver  or  to  any  combination  of  gMd 
and  silver,  for  all  monetary  uses  except  subsidiary  coinage  and  small 
cbangt\  In  the  case  of  the  yellow  metal,  however,  the  <leinand  for 
its  us<*  in  the  arts  is  s<»  great  that  the  supply  does  not  keep  pai’e  with 
the  demand;  conse«iuently  gold  is  slightly  hut  certainly  appreciating. 

The  unnmnt  of  both  the  gold  and  silver  of  wbicU  this  union 
dollar  is  to  l>e  made  should  lie  carefully  considered  in  all  its  ln^arings, 
kwping  in  view  the  present  ami  prosjvective  capacity  of  our  mines, 
and  the  monetary  system  of  America  and  of  the  Krtglish-sjvaking 
{leoples.  and.  imhsni,  of  all  the  world,  so  that  the  standarxl  adopted 
may  la*  l>est  suited  to  the  use  of  all  who  in  time  may  accept  it.  The 
ailopriot!  of  the  metrical  d»H*iinal  system  of  coinage  by  Krance.  and  by 
several  other  Eurf>|H*an  and  South  American  states  was  a long  >tride 
toward  international  unification  of  coinage.  It  is  a serious  question 
whether  we  should  not  now  adopt  the  franc  as  our  unit  of  valut*s,  and 
make  our  coinage  confi>rm  to  the  syslciu.  Ur  we  might.  ina<i<»piing 
the  new  standard,  make  the  gold  in  ten  of  our  union  dollars  worth 
of  our  pre.M*nt  money.  Then  our  central  gold  l>ars  of  $50. 
$*J5i».  ami  $54M)  would  corrt^smd  in  value  with  the  English  gold 
standard  and  could  l>e  us<mI  in  payingor  collecting  balances. 

Tlie  amount  of  silver  should  l>e  so  fixed  that  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  union  dollar  wonbl  \h*  likely  to  remain  as  near  the  value  of 
mir  present  gold  dollar  as  would  l)t»  |K>ssihle  under  the  changed  wn- 
ditions  of  mining,  metallurgy,  and  coinage. 

This  union  <hdlar  is  intembnl  to  U'  the  unit  »>f  value  and  the  legal 
tender  money  in  w'hich  all  debts  contrnct»*d  after  its  adoption  shall  he 
payable,  all  present  obligations  to  l»e  paid  in  our  money  now  current. 

It  is  ]>ro|>oMMl  under  this  plan  to  o|x*n  the  mints  to  fits*  coinage, 
with  only  such  charge  for  mintage  IxUb  of  cf>ins  and  l*ars  as  the 
pn>cess  actually  axsts. 

The  government  is  to  ret*eive  this  money  on  dejsisit  and  i*^ue 
union  certificates  ther»»for  in  all  denominations  that  the  c«»untn.'  may 
re<|iiire.  from  one  dollar  up.  The  government  should  also  l^sue 
its  m>tes  rede<Muable  on  demand  in  union  dollars  at  designateii  liaok^t 
)T  rnit«*d  Slates  de|X)sitories  hH'ated  in  all  our  large  cities.  It 
should  pay  all  its  obligations  in  these  notes;  should  keep  in  use  all 
that  would  cinmlate  at  par  atid  nsleem  them  on  demand,  thus  allow- 
ing the  p^siple  tlie  privih'ge  of  a choice  l)etween  a more  conveni«Jt 
pajH^r  currency  and  metallic  money.  The  present  fractional  silver 
coins  are  to  be  kepi  in  circulation  so  long  as  they  may  l»e  needed. 
Whenever  they  an*  pn*s**nted  to  the  gt>vernmenl  for  redemption  let 
them  l>e  re<lt*eme<i  in  union  d<dlnrs. 

It  is  lK*Ueved  that  a fractional  currency  .such  as  that  issued  during 
the  late  war  would  lie  gla»lly  receivt^l  by  the  |»eople  of  the  Tnited 
Stales;  and  that  this  form  of  fractional  currency  should  l>e  adopted 
ami  nia<ie  receivable  by  the  I’nitesl  States  for  postage  and  all  dues, 
and  shcmld  U*  exchangeable  for  and  redeemable  in  union  dollars  by 
the  government.  The  circulation  of  this  fractional  currency  should 
Ik*  unforced  and  unrestricted. 
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Adtnntnge*. 

I.  Ender  the  plan  pro])osed.  a way  is  opened  for  the  admission 
of  both  noble  metals  to  the  mints  without  discrimination.  'I'he 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  available  for  use  as  money  would  be 
practically  <louble<l.  for,  under  the  present  laws  of  coinage,  and 
considering  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals, 
the  one  or  the  other  iuu.st  of  necessity  Ire  excluded  from  a general 
circulation  and  ii.se  as  money. 

II.  It  is  believetl  that  the  union  dollar  would  be  more  stable  in 
value  than  either  a gold  or  silver  dollar  could  lie.  The  gold  apjire- 
ciating  in  value,  the  silver  depreciating,  their  fluctuations  would 
tend  to  counterbalance  each  other,  so  that  the  union  coin  would  ap- 
pnixiiiiate  more  closely  to  a fixed  value  in  relation  to  the  other 
products  of  industry  than  could  any  coin  composerl  of  either  metal 
bv  itself. 

III.  The  gtdd  should  lie  ins«-rted  in  such  a way  as  to  U>  depress«?d 
below  the  surface  of  the  surroiimliiig  silver.  It  would  not,  as  our 
present  gold  coins  are,  be  subject  to  great  loss  by  abrasion  in  use. 
The  leas  valuable  silver  would  protect  the  more  valuable  gold. 

IV.  The  union  dollars,  halves,  and  quarters  would  l>e  but  little 
more  than  half  the  weight  and  bulk  of  our  present  e«iuivalent  ojins, 
and  would  therefore  lie  much  preferred  as  money. 

V.  The  cost  of  coinage  would  lie  somewhat  increa“isi.  but  the 
increase  would  lie  more  than  coiiqiensaterl  by  the  saving  effect  in 
protecting  the  gold  from  loss  by  abrasion  in  use. 

VI.  The  union  coinage  would  lie  difficult  to  counterfeit. 

VII.  By  selecting  appro|iriate  designs  for  inlaying  the  gold,  very 
hand.some  and  attractive  coins  could  lie  made  from  the  yellow  and 
white  metals. 

The  business  of  the  world  has  U-en  so  long  carriisl  on  with  Isith 
gold  and  silver  as  money,  that  the  adoption  of  either  by  itself  to  the 
exclusion  of  either  as  money  must  lie  followeti  by  widespread  disaster. 

If  this  plan  or  any  modification  thereof,  should  meet  with  favor 
in  this  country,  it  is  jiroiMised  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  in  the  belief  that  this  is  the  pniirr-rtime 
to  adopt  a universal  standard  of  values  by  general  consent  and 
agreement.  And  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that 
the  standard  should  not  lie  gold  or  silver  but  a union  of  the  two 
noble  metals. 

Ill  the  discussion  wliieli  the  above  projiosnl  has  under- 
pone,  tiie  following  have  been  the  main  objections  raised: 

1.  The  union  dollar  would  Is-  a coin  of  unstalile  value,  ttiictuat- 
ing  with  every  variation  in  the  value  of  the  silver  it  contains. 

2.  It  could  not  Is-  used  in  the  .settlemeiit  of  lialances  with  those 
countries  which  ailhere  to  a single  gold  standard. 

3.  What  business  men  demand  for  ordinary  cummey.  is  paper, 
the  parity  of  which  is  guaranteed — not  coin,  which  is  inconvenient  to 
handle. 

4.  If  pa|ier  lie  issued  representing  the  union  dollar,  tlie  coinage  of 
the  latter  las'omes  useless,  Tlie  metals  might  a.s  well  Is-  deisisited 
in  the  form  of  liars,  and  the  pajs-r  dollars  reileenied  by  weighing  out 
the  gold  and  silver. 

•).  The  me<'hnnical  difficulties  connected  with  the  new  coinage 
would  be  very  great.  The  bulk  of  the  gold  lieing  so  small  in  pro- 
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|)ortiim  to  that  of  the  silver,  it  would  not  bo  ea.«ily  noiiml  or 
r»-<-ofriiis!wl. 

To  tliese  objections  the  following  answers  have  been 
brought  out; 

1.  A roina^  of  alx*<olutelv  fixed  value  an  iiii)K»s.sihilitv.  The 
union  dollar  would  appntxiuiate  to  it  more  nearly  than  even  the  ^^Id 
<l«diur;  and  would  furniMh  a nie<liuin  of  exchan^  suttirient  in  quan 
lily  for  the  transartion  of  the  world’s  business,  which  ^Id  alone  can 
not  do. 

2.  Ah  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  neetl  of  coin  for  foreign  u.«e 
in  any  cirruniHtances.  No  Ainerican  coin  is  sent  abroad  Ui  settle  debts. 
Bullion  cf»uld  l>e  secured  as  readily  as  now  for  foreign  exchan^. 
Beshles,  should  an  interiiatitmal  agrt^ement  l>e  brought  aliout,  for  the 
adoptitm  of  the  union  dollar,  the  standanl  would  cease  to  la*  either 
g«dd  or  silver  by  il.self,  ami  would  become  a union  of  tlie  two  in  the 
pnqM»rtions  fixed.  The  c<»inage  systems  of  the  various  countries 
Would  thus  he  unifietl;  and  there  would  lie  no  limit  on  the  freislom  uf 
interchange  uf  money,  were  such  desireil.  And  should  «ither  nations 
refuse  to  adopt  the  new  standard,  we  should  be  no  worse*  off  than  we 
are  at  present  so  far  as  they  are  coneeriH*d,  while  we  should  Imve 
rt*ap<*<l  the  advantage  of  having  settled  the  emlMrrassing  domestic 
question  of  a difference  Itetweeu  a gold  and  a silver  standanl. 

U.  The  new  dollar.  la*ing  smaller  and  more  attractive  in  ap|»eiir- 
ance  than  the  present  silver  d<dlar  or  a dollar  containing’  a Uigcr 
(juantity  of  silver.  >%onld  lie  use<l  more  fre«*ly  than  the  latter;  andno 
ohjis!tion  is  raiMni  to  the  issue  of  |ia|>er  representing  it. 

4.  Tlie  coinage  of  the  union  dollar  would  not  be  uM*h*ss  in  view 
of  the  Issue  of  paper  <lollars,  since  the  coining  is  merely  a (‘ertifitatioo 
by  the  goveniimmt  that  the  weighing,  for  purposes  of  redemption.  li«!» 
U*en  done  (‘orre<’tly  and  in  convenient  auantities.  No  greater  niiiiilwr 
(d  the  tlollars  m*etl  l>e  actually  coine<l  than  the  business  of  the  i-oim- 
try  caus<*s  a demand  for. 

5.  The  mechanical  difficulties  are  exaggerated.  The  new  dollar 
wouhl  Im*  extremely  difficult  to  counterfeit,  and  would  l»e  t»asily  dij^- 
tinguishahle.  for  the  gold  inserted  (suild  bt*  made  to  present  a surface 
sufficiently  large  to  lx*  it»adily  notice<i  and  recognized. 
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THE  MONETARY  QUESTION. 

J I hiw  been  a characteristic  of  tlie  American  nation  in 

t.ie  pa.st  to  adjust  itself  quickly  to  even  the  most  un- 
.o  vard  circumstances.  In  the  present  financial  and  indus- 
trial crisis,  however,  the  evil  appears  to  he  of  tliat  kind 
that  “ goeth  not  out  but  by  ]>raycr  and  fasting;”  and  the 
prosjxtcts  are  that  the  remedial  process  will  be  slow.  It  is 
unuecessjiry  here  to  reiterate  the  various  views  regarding 
the  source  of  the  trouble.  Suflico  it  tostiy  that  doubt  and 
indecision,  W'hich  are  among  the  greatest  evils  that  can 
affect  the  business  of  the  country,  continue  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing features  of  a situation  which  has  altered  but  little 
materially  during  the  past  three  months.  It  is  true  that 
the  general  feeling  now  approaches  less  closely  to  the  verge 
of  panic  than  it  did  in  the  early  summer;  and  there  are 
encouraging  signs — such  as  the  'wide  resum jitioii  of  sus- 
|>ende<l  industries,  the  di.sapi)earanee  of  the  premium  on 
currency,  and  the  alteration  of  the  ratio  lietvveen  e.xports 
and  imports  toward  a favorable  balance  of  trade — hut,  so 
far  as  any  material  accomplishments  toward  a genuine 
inirging  of  the  causes  of  trouble  arc  concerned,  nothing 
has  been  done  save  by  the  operation  of  ordinary  economic 
laws.  'I’lie  house  of  repre.sentatives  has  stamped  its  disap- 
proval of  the  policy  of  purchasing  silver  in  order  to  keep  up 
Its  price;  out  the  senate  is  still  (September  30)  absorbed  in 
a protracted  and  acrimonious  debate  on  the  question;  silver 
purchase  repeal  is  contested  at  every  stage  by  an  active 
and  adroit  opposition,  who  hold  many  points  of  vantage; 
and  the  result  of  congressional  action  thus  far  has  been  to 
leave  shrouded  in  as  deep  uncertainty  as  ever  the  future 
policy  of  the  country  on  both  the  money  and  the  tariff 
questions. 

Crisis  of  1893  Compared  with  Others. — .\s  com- 
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pared  with  other  business  crises  through  which  the  country 
has  passed,  that  of  1893  has  features  that  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguish it.  It  came  on  when  jiroductive  industry  had 
reached  the  high-water  mark  of  pros|)erity,  when  crojis 
were  bountiful,  and  when  neither  war,  famine,  pestilence, 
lire,  nor  e.xtravagant  speculation  was  present  as  a cause. 
'I’he  panics  of  1837  and  18(11  were  mainly  industrial  in 
character.  A large  share  of  the  j)roductive  force  of  the 
country  was  arreste<l.  as  in  the  present  crisis;  but  there 
was  comparatively  little  monetary  disturbance.  The  panic 
of  1873,  again,  was  mainly  a tinanciai  one,  and  surpassed 
that  of  1893  in  the  tnonetary  disorder  it  caused.  A far 
greater  proj>ortion  of  the  banks  were  forced  to  suspend 
])ayments,  money  commanded  higher  premiums,  ana  the 
paralysis  of  exchanges  lietween  different  sections  was 
greater  than  on  the  present  occasion.  Within  the  past  six 
months,  however,  more  di.sastrous  results  have  been  pro- 
duced. in  the  most  imjwrtant  industries  of  which  accurate 
statistics  are  kept,  than  were  caused  by  the  panic  of  1871 
at  any  time  during  the  six  succeeding  years.  That  panic 
was  tlie  necessary  outcome  of  a long  period  of  overtrading 
and  excessive  speculation,  induced  by  a depreciated  and 
rtuctuating  currency;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  little  the 
productive  industries  of  the  country  diminished  during 
the  years  of  disorder  that  intervened  between  the  demone- 
tization of  silver  (1873)  and  the  assurance  of  the  resuntp- 
tion  of  specie  payments  (1878).  The  following  table  shows 
the  consumption  in  the  United  (States,  of  pig  iron,  wool, 
and  cotton  during  the  years  named: 

.STATISTICS  OK  INDI  STKIAL  COXSI  MPTION. 


I Iron.  pl(t.;  Wool.  Ct>Uon. 

iKTii I a,(oi,gs6;  »i9.iu.5:i 

ISTS I 2.69S.481  HS7.CB0.380  1.440,000 

IKT4 2.454.SC1  ai,«lS.6I4!  1.89C0IW 

ISTS a.lir.«72  S4I..’iS6.S45  1.50100) 

1H7B S.005.4S0  aiI.888.Se3!  1,579.01) 

IS77 4,15H,6«5  iSS.T34.143  1.735,000 

1878 3.4ai).-J3!i  344.673.8781  1.731.000 


The  greatest  decline  in  consumption  of  pig  iron — from 
•2,802,98(i  tons  in  1872  to  2,005,480  tons  in  187C — was  28| 
])cr  cent.  During  the  four  mouths  ended  August  1,  1893, 
the  decrease  was  over  40  per  cent.  The  greatest  decline 
in  wool  consumption,  as  shown  above,  was  only  about  7 
per  cent;  whereas  this  year  there  has  been  a decline  of 
more  than  33^  per  cent.  The  decline  in  cotton  cousnmj)- 
tion  in  1874  as  compared  with  1873.  was  less  than  8 jkt 
cent.  The  statistics  of  this  industry  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1893  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  known  that 
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oviT  2. 0(H), 000  .Hpiiullus  liave  sloj)pe(l  in  New  Kiiglaiul 
alone,  whieh  is  about  13  per  cent  of  tlie  wliole  number  in 
the  country,  while  many  have  stopped  in  other  sections 
.also.  Whether  the  silver  pureha.se  policy  is  sutlicient  to 
!U-count  for  the  industrial  dilTereneo  between  the  two  crises, 
is  an  open  question;  but  Republicans  are  not  slow  to  point 
out  that  one  cause  exists  now  which  did  not  exist  then — 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the  tarilf.  the  pros])cct 
of  a revolution  in  prices  and  of  the  unchecked  competition 
of  foreign  labor. 

Throughout  .Tuly  and  August  the  dei)ression  in  trade 
and  industry  noted  last  quarter  continued.  Rank  failures 
and  suspensions  of  commercial  and  industrial  establish- 
ments were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Rcrhaj)s  the  great- 
est sensation  of  the  quarter  in  this  resju'ct  was  the  collapse, 
on  August  1.  of  the  great  provision  deal  at  Chicago.  111., 
when  pork  dropped  from  i!!l9  to  a barrel,  and  several 
of  the  best  known  houses  of  the  (.'hicago  board  of  trade, 
including  the  groat  Cudahy  Brothers’  packing  house,  went 
under,  with  total  liabilities  aggregating  about  ^!, ■),()()(), oud. 
’I'he  volume  of  trade,  as  shown  by  clearing  houses  outside 
New  York  City,  exhibited  a decrea.se  of  15  jter  cent  dur- 
ing .July,  and  30  per  cent  during  August,  as  compared 
with  those  months  bust  year.  For  the  month  of  Se|item- 
lx*r  the  decline  was  24  j)er  cent;  and  the  decrease  in  pay- 
ments through  all  clearing  houses.  New  York  included, 
for  the  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  as 
compared  with  the  .same  quarter  of  ISD2,  was  nearly  ?i3,- 
(MH), 000, 000.  It  is  of  course  impossible  at  so  early  a dat«^ 
to  say  exactly  what  part  of  the  producing  cajmeity  of  the 
country  was  relegated  to  idleness;  but,  as  already  notecl, 
the  decrease  in  production  of  the  great  industries  had.  by 
the  middle  of  August,  gone  beyond  the  dtu'rea.se  realized 
at  any  time  after  the  panic  of  1873.  'I'he  stoppage  of  in- 
dustrial works,  either  wholly  or  for  j>art  of  the  time,  was 
in  almost  all  cases  due  to  diminished  or  uncertain  demand 
for  products.  Of  cotton  mills,  23  per  cent  were  closed,  the 
])roiK>rtion  being  greatest  in  New  England,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  number  of  spindles  rendered  idle  was  greater  than 
the  whole  number  in  all  the  Southern  states.  Of  woollen 
iinlls,  43  per  cent  were  closed,  wliollv  or  in  ]>art,  including 
40  per  cent  of  those  in  New  England.  Of  knit  goods 
works.  ,53  per  cent  in  number  were  clo.sed,  and  47  per  cent 
of  the  machinery  xvas  idle,  the  .Middle  states  being  affected 
the  worst.  Out  of  nearly  .5(H)  textile  works  which  had 
stopped,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  middle  of  August,  les 
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tlian  5<l  were  dosed  for  a vacation.  Tlie  iron  trade 
has  l)een  unusually  denressed.  suffering  probably  nion* 
than  any  other  h’ranch  of  industry  from  overe.vpan- 
sion,  it  being  only  recently  that  the  United  States  sur- 
passed (ireat  Britain  in  the'  production  of  pig  iron,  while 

the  production  has 
been  re<luced  toalauit 
one-half  the  normal 
capacity.  The  shrink- 
age in  demand  is  .seen 
in  the  e.xtremely  low 
prices  that  have  pre- 
vailed. The  records 
of  the  shoe  and  leath- 
er trade  and  other  ini- 
l>o  rta  n t i nd  u striea 
have  also  Ijeeii  a tsile 
of  reduced  demand 
and  cancele<l  orders. 
These  industrial  facts 
will  account  for  much 
of  the  complaint  that 
collections  have  l>een 
slow,  anil  also  for  part 
of  the  decline  in  bank 
deposits,  although  the 
disposition  to  with- 
draw and  hoard  funds 
has  been  unpleasantly 
prevalent  both  east 
and  west.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  which 
show  the  number  of  failures  of  all  kinds  during  the  lirst 
nine  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  other  years 
mentioned,  are  sutticient  evidence  that  the  present  crisis, 
in  its  industrial  effects,  is  the  worst  on  record: 

STATISTICS  OK  KAILI  IIES  OF  ALL  KINDS^AN.  1 TO  SEIV  »), 


MON.  It.  1*.  BLAND  OP  MIMOUIII, 

LBADEH  UP  TtIB  MlLVEIt  PUlU'KH  IN  TUB  HUUBE 
OP  ItKPUEHENTATIVK!*. 


No. 
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1 
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70  jH-r  wnl 
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7.37K 
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51  |NT  trni 

iHni 

8.HIU1 
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138.811.510 

51 

IHSU)  

7.M7 

4-1.450.712 

92..V4I.950 

JH  |»T  fcnt 

INKU 

K..W 

5<t.751.9W 

10I.755..51H 

50  p«*r  ("^1 

IHHH 

7..YH» 

44.059..VW 

«3.!MI.»‘.n 

53  p»T  ttfll 

In  regard  to  bank  failures.  oHicial  data  show  that  from 
January  1 to  tieptember  1,  this  year,  500  state  and  private 
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banks  snspendeil,  72  of  which  resumed  business.  In  the 
same  time,  of  the  nearly  3,900  national  banks  in  the  coun- 
try, 1.55  failed,  and  70  resumed  business.  The  comptroller 
of  the  currency  points  out  that  most  of  the  suspended  banks 
were  small  institutions  situated  in  parte  of  the  country 
most  affected  by  the  silver  agitation.  The  figures  for 
state  and  private  banks  are  given  as  follows: 

STATE  AND  PRIVATE  BANK  FAILURES.  JAN.  1-SKP.  1.  1898. 
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About  500  of  the  715  bank  failures  occurred  in  trans- 
Mississippi  states,  where  the  free  coinage  cult  is  strongest, 
and  there  has  been  more  unwise  e.vpansion  than  elsewhere. 
The  Southern  states,  too,  suffered  more  heavily  than  tlie 
Eastern  and  Middle  states,  when  their  respective  volumes 
of  trade  are  considered. 

The  Currency  Premium. — Scarcity  of  money  is  a 
sign  common  to  panics;  and  it  was  particularly  observable 
during  July  and  August  of  this  year.  From  figures  show- 
ing the  condition  of  the  national  banks  in  July,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  one-tenth  of  all  deposits  was  withdrawn 
and  hidden  awav.  The  continued  demand  for  bills  of 
small  denominations,  needed  for  the  pay  rolls  of  industrial 
concerns,  caused  almost  a currency  famine.  During  the 
early  part  of  August  money  brokers  offered  premiums 
ranging  from  12.50  to  $25  per  $1,000  for  small  bills.  The 
('hemical  National  bank  of  New  York  was  unable  to  fur- 
nish the  cash — about  $800.000 — required  for  the  monthly 
pay  roll  of  the  New  York  Ccutral  railroad  company;  auii 
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tlie  Hoston  cliwks  <loj)osit(*<l  with  the  bunk  had  to  be  sent 
to  the  Huy  rity  for  collection.  In  many  places  certified 
checks  imyahle  to  bearer  came  into  wide  use,  taking  the 
place  of  the  currency,  whose  volume  available  for  business 
purposes  was  thus  added  to.  In  a short  time,  however, 
the  scarcity  of  money,  as  is  usual,  began  to  work  out  its 
own  cure.  'I'he  premium  paid  for  currency  brought  out 
much  hoarded  money;  and.  what  is  more  important,  the 
resulting  premium  on  gold  rendered  its  imjrortation 
j)rofit)il>le,  about  %40. 000.01)0  tudiig  brought  in  during 
August.  Large  additions  to  hank  note  circulation 
were  also  rendered  possible  bv  the  low  price  of  gov- 
ernment bonds.  Before  the  em!  of  August  the  premium 
on  currency  had  fallen  from  3 to  about  1 j>er  cent,  and 
iluring  the  first  week  in  September  it  disappeared  entirely. 

The  month  of  September  has  shown  a limited  but 
genuine  improvement  in  the  general  business  situation. 
Even  before  the  vote  of  August  28^in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, whereby  the  Wilson  bill  repealing  the  silver 
jHirchiuse  claii.se  of  the  so-called  Sherman  act  of  185K)  wa.s 
pa.sscd  by  the  remarkahle  majority  of  130,  there  were 
evidences  that  the  tide  of  adversity  had  reached  its  ebb: 
but  it  was  not  until  after  that  vote  had  shown  that  the 
])cople  of  the  country  were  largely  in  favor  of  repeal,  that 
jiositive  improvement  began.  Hradstrect's  report  says: 

“ No  sofinor  liail  one  brani  li  of  congress  voted  to  rejieal  tbe  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  silver  clause  of  the  Sherman  law,  no  sooner  had 
the  likelihood  of  similar  action  in  the  stmate  become  apparent,  than 
hoarding  and  the  premium  on  currency  disapiieared;  domestic  ex- 
change ratios  IxN'amc  almost  if  not  quite  normal,  the  Iwnks  stoppe<i 
taking  out  clearing-lioust*  certificales,  and  advist*d  Southern  and 
Western  corresjwndents  that  they  would  lie  able  to  advance  needtsl 
f unds  to  move  the  crops;  while  last  but  not  least,  the  number  of 
banking  Hus|Kmsions  practically  stojip^Hl  short,  and  the  numl>er  of 
commercial  and  industrial  failures  dn)p}>ed  off  17  to  20  i>er  cent;  a 
‘ belter  feelin  was  manifest  in  business  circles  north,  east.  *motb. 
and  west,  and  a widespread  growth  of  confidence  in  an  improvement 
in  the  general  situation  was  mariif«»st.'’ 

During  the  lir.'it  half  of  September  this  improvement 
wius  particuhirly  noted.  With  a revival  of  confidence, 
many  mills,  factories,  and  hanks  which  had  been  closed, 
resumed  business.  The  stock  market  showed  an  advance, 
and  the  markets  generally  improved.  Money  became 
easier,  and  commercial  paper  more  salable.  The  hoarding 
disposition  seemed  to  have  passed  away;  and,  although 
failures  continued,  they  declined  in  mimher,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  industrial  establishments  shutting  down  becHiiie 
smaller  than  those  resuming  work. 
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There  are  still,  however,  many  drawbacks  which  delay 
recovery.  The  results  of  overproduction,  although  not 
general,  are  still  felt  in  the  iron  and  cotton  trades.  The 
ilamaging  storms  at  the  South  and  the  small  crops  at  the 
West  have  lessened  the  purchasing  power  of  large  districts. 
But  the  greatest  drawback  is  the  continuance  of  the  very 
(•auses.  which,  in  the  general  public  opinion,  have  been  the 
most  to  blame  for  the  recent  trouble — a total  uncertainty 
ii8  to  the  monetary  future  of  silver  and  as  to  the  tariff 
changes  contemplated  by  the  present  Democratic  admin- 
istration. The  silver  party  in  the  senate  has  developed  an 
une.xpccted  strength;  and  the  delay  of  that  body  to  take 
definite  action  on  the  matter  of  silver  purchase  repeal  has 
caused  a suspense  which  acts  as  a check  to  the  revival  of 
business  confidence.  Similar  in  its  chilling  effect,  is  the 
fear  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable  results  of  com- 
ing changes  in  the  tariff— <'luinges  that  <-an  hardly  be 
definitely  proposed  before  ne.xt  December  and  cannot  be 
fairlv  enforced  before  ne.xt  midsummer. 

ifhe  Colorado  Silver  Convention.— The  recent 
great  decline  in  the  price  of  the  white  metal  has  proved  a 
•serious  blow  to  the  silver  mining  industry.  In  Colorado, 
Nevada,  and  other  districts  largely  interested,  an  era  of 
prosperity  has  suddenly  given  place  to  a season  of  depres- 
sion accompanied  with  much  hardship  and  suffering.  In 
Colorado  alone  there  are  1.5, OtK)  idle  miners.  Extensive  re- 
lief works.  in  sheltering  and  feeding  the  unemployed,  have 
been  necessary  in  Denver  and  other  towns;  while  many  of 
those  out  of  work  have  taken  forcible  possession  of  freight 
trains,  and  thus  made  their  way  east  to  mingle  with  the 
hosts  of  those  already  reduced  almost  to  dependence  upon 
public  charity.  'I'he  silver  question  i.s  of  vital  interest  to 
many  sections  of  the  West,  and  tlie  feeling  about  it  is 
intense.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Colorado  believe 
that  silver  was  demonetized  by  a (mnspiraev,  and  that  the 
present  stringency  was  deliberately  planned  by  the  finan- 
ciers of  Wall  Street  in  siib.servience  to  the  money  power  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  gold  and  thus 
defnuid  the  people.  They  look  upon  the  right  of  silver 
to  free  coinage  as  a natural.  Cod-given  right;  and  are  in 
no  mood  to  li.sten  to  argument  on  a question  which  they 
regard  as  not  simply  one  of  economics,  but  one  of  moral 
and  constitutional  right. 

Alarmed  at  the  growing  prospect  of  adverse  congres- 
sional action,  the  sdver  men  of  Colorado  assembled  in 
convention  in  Denver,  July  11,  to  take  steps  with  a view 
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to  influencing  public  sentiment.  The  gathering  attract^nl 
universal  attention  owing  to  the  sensational  address  of 
Hon.  Davis  H.  Waite,  the  Populist  governor  of  the  state, 
whose  remarks  were  widely  construed  as  a threat  of  seces- 
sion and  armed  resistance  to  congress.  Among  other 
things,  he  said: 

If  tbe  money  power  shall  attempt  to  sustain  its  usurpation  by 
the  ‘ strong  band,'  we  will  meet  that  issue  when  it  is  forced  upon  us, 
for  it  is  better  infinitely  that  blood  should  flow  to  the  horses'  bridles 
than  that  our  national  liberties  should  be  destroyed.  • * * • « 

If  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  is  unable  to  carry  out  its  govern- 
mental policy  without  the  dictation  or  consent  of  foreign  powers,  if 
we  area  province  of  European  monarchies,  then  we  ne^  another 
revolution,  another  appeal  to  arms.  If  war  is  forced  upon  us,  we 
will  send  to  Halifax  a far  greater  array  of  ‘ British  Tories,'  according 
to  our  population,  than  our  forefathers  sent  there  after  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  * * * • • The  war  has  begun;  it  is  the  same  war 

which  must  always  be  waged  against  oppre-ssion  and  tyranny  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  men.” 

An  appeal  was  issued  “ to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.”  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  adtVess,  the  early  part  of 
which  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  the  wav  in  which 
the  decline  in  silver  has  been  accomplished.  I’he  decline 
is  attributed  primarily  to  a conspiracy  of  the  money 
power  of  (ireat  Britain,  which  is  said  to  have  been  plot- 
ting for  77  years  to  overthrow  silver.  The  recent  closing 
of  the  Indian  mints  to  free  coinage  is  represented  as  but 
the  latest  incident  in  the  plot.  The  charge  that  bimetal- 
lists desire  the  government  to  stiimp  GO  cents  in  silveras 
worth  a full  dollar,  is  declared  to  1m?  “a  lie.” 

“ It  wa-s  the  trick  of  the  single  standard  conspirators,”  it  is  said. 
“ that  lessene<l  the  value  of  silver.  Had  gold  been  demonetized  in- 
stead of  silver — retaining  for  silver  its  greatest  use  and  chiefest 
function,  and  depriving  gold  of  its  greate.st  and  chiefest  func- 
tions— gold  would  not  to-day  be  worth  |15  per  ounce,  and  silver's 
value  and  purchasing  power  would  be  inert'ased  largely  als>ve  its 
former  highest  figure.s.  What  bimetallists  do  ask,  and  all  they  ask, 
is  that  the  law  relating  to  coinage,  as  it  was  for  the  seventy-five 
years  of  the  country’s  greatest  glory,  shall  be  restored  without  the 
addition  or  expunging  of  a syllable.  If,  with  that  law  re-enacted 
and  a fair  trial  of  it  had.  silver  shall  not,  without  the  purchase  of 
an  ounce  of  metal  by  the  government,  resume  its  former  relative 
value  with  gold,  bimetallists  will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  legisla 
tion  that  experience  will  suggest  as  necessary  to  make  every  dollar 
in  the  United  States  e<jual  in  intrinsic  value  to  every  dollar  Waring 
its  stamp.” 

The  bitter  portion  of  tlic  addrc.ss  points  out  the  ruin- 
ous efTects  which,  it  is  clechircd.  will  follow  tt  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  law.  The  silver  mining  states  and  territories — 
comprising  Colorado,  Montana.  Idtiho,  Wyoming,  Nevaiia. 
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Sonth  Dakota, I'tali,  Arizona,  anil  New  Mexieo — embra<‘e 
an  area  of  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a ]>oj>iilation  of 
2,(KK),000.  They  “depend  peculiarly  on  silver  inininjj 
for  their  ])rosperity,”  that  industry  being  “ the  very  heart 
from  which  nearly  every  other  industry  receives  support.’’ 
'I’he  reduction  in  the  price  of  silver  to  about  70  cents  has 
already  shut  down  01)  per  cent  of  the  silver  mines.  While 
some  silver  is  jiroduced  for  much  less  than  its  market 
value,  it  i.s  claimed  that  the  average  cost  of  silver,  taking 
all  the  legitimate  items  into  account,  is  fully  uj)  to  the 
highest  jirice  it  ever  brought  in  the  market.  And  the  ad- 
dress declares  that: 

“ If  the  sohemes  of  the  gold  kinffs  are  accomplished,  if  the 
prewnt  silver  law  shall  1k(  unconditionally  re|)CHlfd,  the  preat  hulk 
of  us  will  l)e  made  paui)crs.  and  our  beautiful  and  wonderful  state 
will  1>p  set  hack  in  its  march  of  progress  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century.” 

The  action  of  the  silver  convention  was  supplemented 
.fuly  30  by  a petition  to  congress  from  the  Denver  chamber 
of  commerce,  in  favor  of  free  silver  coinage. 

The  National  Bimetaliic  League. — Another  im- 
portant gathering  in  the  interests  of  silver  was  the  first 
convention,  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  August  1,  shortly  before 
the  special  session  of  congress  began,  of  tbe  national  bi- 
metallic league.  'I’here  were  810  delegates  jiresent.  The 
meeting  lacked  the  sensational  features  of  the  earlier 
gathering  in  Denver,  Col.;  but  was  not  the  less  earnest 
in  its  uncomjiromising  advocacy  of  free  coinage.  .\n 
address  to  the  country  was  adopted,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  for  free  coinage,  anil  embodying  the  demand  of 
the  league.  'I'he  reasons  were  in  substance  as  follows: 

1.  Bimetallism  is  08  anri<«nt  08  Iluinnn  liistorv.  Tlie  relations  of 

and  silver  have  varied  hut  little  through  years,  and  then 

almost  invariably  through  legislation. 

2.  The  joint  use  of  gold  and  silver  is  the  money  basis  of  our 
<^mstitutiou. 

li.  The  demonetization  of  silver  in  ISl-i  was  efTertwl  by  stealth. 

4.  The  bill  of  187d  was  pas.'^sl  thmugh  the  inaehinations  <tf 
Kmest  Sey<l,  a J^mdon  banker,  who,  it  is  clniine<l,  was  sent  t»» 
Washington  by  the  “ moneyed  classes  ” of  the  Ohi  World  to  secure 
its  passage  by  secret  and  corrupt  means. 

5.  President  tirant  was  unaware  that  tlie  bill  demonetizcHl 
silver. 

6.  Tlie  effect  was  to  double  the  value  of  gold,  as  prisHoted  by  the 
president  of  the  l»ank  of  France. 

7.  The  pres<*nt  distress  is  the  r«‘sult;  and  the  rep<*al  of  the  Slier 
man  law.  without  making  provision  for  an  increasi*  of  currency,  will 
dee|^»en  the  distiN^ss. 

8.  l^aiiiel  Wedwter,  the  great  exjKmnder  of  the  constitution,  de- 
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rlarwl  that  pohl  ami  silver,  at  rates  tixe<l  by  (siiifrreKs,  are  the  consti- 

tiitioiial  standard,  which  csm>:ress  has  no  right  to  change. 

9.  The  late  Secretary  Blaine  is<)Uote<i  as.saying  that  “ the  struggle 
now  going  on  in  this  country  and  in  other  countries  for  a single  gold 
slandiud  would,  if  succe.ssful.  itnaltice  widespread  disaster  in  and 
throughout  the  commercial  world.” 

10.  Sis’retary  Carlisle  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  “conspiracy" 
to  ihsitroy  silver  is  ‘ 'the  most  gigantic  crime  of  this  or  any  other  age,” 

11.  Stmator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  “ who  more  than  any  other 
man  is  r«>s[)onsil>le  for  the  demonetizati.rn  of  silver.”  is  quotetl  a- 
saying  that  the  contraction  of  the  currency  is  impossible  witiiout  the 
sorest  distress. 

'I'lic  following  are,  in  substance,  the  demands  of  the 
bimetallic  league: 

1.  All  legislation  demonetizing  silver  and  restricting  the  coinage 
ihensif  must  la-  immediately  and  completely  repealed  by  an  act 
n*storing  the  coinage  of  the  country  to  the  conditions  establishtsl 
by  the  founders  of  the  nation.  We  protest  against  the  financial 
fsdicy  of  the  Cnited  States  being  made  dependent  upon  the  opinion  or 
(sdicies  of  any  foreign  government. 

2.  We  assert  that  tlie  only  remedy  for  our  metallic  financial 
troubles  is  to  ojam  the  mints  of  the  nation  to  gold  and  silver  on 
equal  terms  at  the  old  ratio  of  IB  of  silver  to  1 of  gold.  Whenever 
silver  bullion  cun  l>e  exchangisl  at  the  mints  for  legal-tender  silver 
ilollars  worth  100  cents,  that  moment  412J  grains  of  standard  silver 
will  lie  worth  100  cents;  and,  as  commerce  equalizes  the  prices  of  all 
comimalities  throughout  the  world,  whenever  4124  grains  ofstandani 
silver  are  worth  10()  cents  in  the  I’nited  States,  they  will  be  worth 
that  sum  everywhere  else,  and  cannot  be  bought  for  less.  While 
such  a result  would  enhance  the  price  of  bullion,  a similar  rise  would 
la^  imimsliately  made  in  every  kind  of  projterty,  except  gold  and 
cre<lits. 

3.  The  rtqH‘al  of  the  Sherman  law  of  1890,  without  the  restoration 
of  free  coinage,  would  sU>p  the  requisite  expansion  of  our  currency; 
and  its  re[)eal  is  j)rotested  against,  except  by  an  act  restoring  free 
bimetallic  coinage  as  existing  prior  to  1873. 

4.  We  a.ssert  that  the  Slierman  law  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
present  distri'ss,  as  that  distress  extends  to  all  gold  standard  coun- 
tries; and  we  therefor**  insist  ujion  the  executing  of  the  law,  and 
uiam  the  ))urchase  of  the  full  amount  of  silver  each  month  that  it 
jirovides  for.  to  the  end  that  the  monthly  addition  to  the  circulating 
medium  the  law  requires  shall  la*  maintained. 

5.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  time,  the  value  of  the 
national  Ismds  and  the  national  legal-tender  money,  whether  made  of 
g<dd,  silver,  or  paia*r,  has  not  fallen  a particle.  The  distrust  is  net 
of  the  government  or  its  money,  but  of  the  banks,  which  have,  as  we 
lielieve,  ]>recipitnte<l  the  pres**nt  panic  on  the  country  in  an  ill 
advised  effort  to  control  the  action  of  congress  on  the  silver  question 
and  the  i.ssue  of  Imnds.  We  invite  the  bankers  to  attend  to  their 
legitimate  business  and  permit  the  rest  of  the  people  to  have  their 
full  share  in  the  contnd  of  the  government. 

History  of  Fnited  States  Coinage  Laws.— It  U 

tiecc.ssarv  to  bear  in  mind  that  tlu*  coinage  ratio  and  the 
market  or  commercial  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  arc 
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not  identical.  The  coinage  ratio,  or  proportionate  weight 
of  each  entering  into  coinage,  is  fixed  hv  statute,  and  is 
changeable  only  by  legislative  actioji.  'I’lieir  coniinercial 
nitio.  or  relative  value  in  the  market  as  commodities,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  is  beyond  tlie  control  of  statutory  enact- 
ments. and  is  regulated  only  by  the  inexorable  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  fluctuates  from  day  to  day  as  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  of  mercantile  traffic  fluctuats-. 
Were  it  possible  to  keep  the  coinage  and  market  ratios  of 
gold  and  silver  at  all  times  efjual.  the  dangerous  effects  of 
depreciation  in  either  currenev  would  be  avoided,  for.  in 
that  ease,  the  gold  and  the  silver  dollar  would  each  be 
worth  at  all  times  100  cents;  and  the  supply  of  each  kind, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  business,  might  safely  bo  left  un- 
restricted. But  just  here  lies  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
iug  a bimetallic  standard.  Everyone  who  has  taken  the 
first  steps  in  the  study  of  jiolitical  economy,  knows  that 
depreciated  money  drives  “full  value”  money  out  of  use: 
and.  just  as  soon  as  the  public  loses  confidence  in  thi> 
ability  of  the  government  to  keep  every  dollar  of  its  coin- 
ing as  good  as  the  best,  that  moment  ari.ses  the  danger  of 
a speedy  reduction  of  all  payments  to  the  depreciateil 
liasis.  with  all  the  derangement  and  distress  which  that 
implies. 

The  history  of  coinage  in  England  prior  to  1812,  and 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  1873,  shows  that  even  a slight 
variance  in  the  coinage  and  market  ratios  of  the  metals 
drives  the  one  or  the  other  out  of  circulation;  and  thi' 
maintenance  of  a bimetallic  standard  has  never  been  po.s- 
sible,  save  by  the  changing  of  the  coinage  ratio  from  time 
to  time  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  to  the  market  ratio. 
In  the  United  States  this  change  has  been  made  butoma' — 
in  1834 — when  the  original  ratio  of  1 to  1.‘)  was  altered  to 
the  present  ratio  of  1 to  15.!»88,  or  jiractically  1 to  1(J. 

The  first  United  States  coinage  aid  was  passed  in  17!t2. 
and  authorized  the  unrestricted  mintage  of  gold  and  silver 
at  the  then  prevalent  ratio  of  1 to  1.‘).  However,  one 
ounce  of  gold  having  become,  in  1834.  efiual  in  com- 
mercial value  to  Iff  ounces  of  silver,  congress  in  that  year 
changed  the  coinage  ratio  as  above  stated.  Since  then 
that  ratio  has  remained  unaltered,  but  the  commercial 
ratio  has  varied  greatly.  As  a result,  from  1834  to  1878 
gold  continued  practically  our  only  metallic  curren<'\. 
When,  in  the  latter  vear.  the  era  of  silver  legislation  be- 
gan, there  were  no  silver  coins,  excejit  change  money,  nor 
silver  notes  in  the  country;  and  the  stock  of  gold  was  iti- 
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orcasin^  rapidly.  In  the  six  fiscal  years,  1873 — 1878,  the 
gold  coinage  of  our  mints  aggregated  $254,302,134.  At 
that  time  not  a single  mint  in  Europe  was  open  to  the 
coinage  of  silver  for  individuals.  Gold  was  the  sole 
standard  of  value,  congress  having  in  1873  abolished  the 
silver  dollar. 

The  remarkable  decline  in  silver  since  1873  has  lieon 
accompanied  by  a steady  increase  in  the  relative  market 
value  of  gold,  the  commercial  ratio  of  the  two  metals  at 
the  close  of  the  present  quarter  standing  at  about  1 to  25. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  price  of  silver  each 
year  since  1873,  the  equivalent  in  Lnited  States  gold  coin 
of  a fine  ounce;  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent;  the  bullion 
value  of  a United  States  silver  dollar;  and  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  silver: 

TABLE  OF  SILV'ER  AND  GOLD  VALUES. 
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If  silver  bullion  were  now  worth  $1.29  an  ounce  in  the 
market,  the  silver  dollar  coined  at  the  present  ratio  of 
If)  to  1 would  be  at  par  with  gold.  However,  silver  has 
not  been  worth  that  sum,  nor  anything  like  it,  for  about 
20  years.  At  the  present  low  price  of  about  70  cent.s. 
which  it  has  reached  since  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints, 
the  coinage  ratio  would  have  to  be  raised  to  2!*^  to  1 in 
order  to  raise  the  silver  dollar  to  par.  Plven  at  the  ratio 
of  20  to  1,  the  highest  proposed  by  the  silver  men  in 
congress,  the  silver  dollar,  at  the  present  price  of  the 
metal,  would  represent  a debasement  of  the  standartl  of 
value  bv  25  or  30  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the 
price  of  silver  that  must  accompany  various  coinage  ratios. 
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if  tlic  silver  dollar  is  to  be  as  good  as  the  present  standard 
gold  dollar: 

A ratio  of  16  to  1 must  be  accompanied  by  a silver  price  of  $1.29 

A ratio  of  2U  to  1 must  be  accompanied  by  a silver  price  of  $1.06 

A ratio  of  24  to  1 mu.st  be  accompanied  by  a silver  price  of  .86 

A ratio  of  26  to  1 must  be  accompanied  by  a silver  price  of  .80 

A ratio  of  2*4  to  1 must  be  accomjianied  by  a silver  price  of  .75 
A ratio  of  294  to  1 must  be  accompanied  by  a silver  price  of  .70 

Standard  gold  or  silver  consists  of  nine  parts  pure 
metal,  and  one  part  copper  or  other  alloy.  The  standard 
gold  ilollar  contains  23.22  grains  pure  metal  and  2.58 
grains  alloy,  or  25.8  grains  standard  gold.  The  standard 
silver  dollar  contains  371.25  grains  pure  metal  and  41.25 
grains  alloy,  or  412.5  grains  standard  silver.  One  ounce 
of  gold  vvill  coin  $20.(54;  one  ounce  of  silver  will 
coin  $1.29. 

The  movement  for  the  restoration  of  silver  as  a money 
metal  began  in  this  country  in  1878  with  the  passage  of 
the  Bland-Allison  iict;  and  the  history  of  silver  legislation 
has  since  been  a series  of  compromises  with  the  advocates 
of  free  coinage.  In  1878,  the  Bland  bill  for  the  free  coiii- 
age  of  silver  dollars  passed  the  house.  An  amendment, 
subsequently  concurred  in  by  the  house,  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Alli.son  in  the  senate;  and  the  measure  finally  became 
a law  over  the  veto  of  President  Hayes.  The  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar,  with  full  legal-tender  power,  was  restored 
—not  for  individuals,  as  prior  to  1873.  but  on  government 
afcount — the  law  requiring  the  purchase  and  coinage 
monthly,  by  the  government,  of  not  less  than  $2,(Xt0,(M)i) 
nor  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion.  Al- 
though only  the  minimum  amount  was  purchased  and 
coined,  the  purchases  of  silver  under  this  act  aggregated 
291,292,019  ounces,  costing  $308,199,202,  from  which 
there  were  coined  and  issued,  either  in  actual  dollars  or 
l)ai>er  certificates.  $378,100,795. 

When  this  bill  was  passed,  continental  Eurojic  had 
already  gone  far  toward  tne  adoption  of  the  gold  stamlard. 
In  1870  Great  Britain  was  the  only  gold  standard  country 
in  the  world  by  law.  The  United  States  was  practically  a 
gold  standard  country,  for  the  silver  dollar,  being  under- 
valued. did  not  circulate.  In  1871  Germany  decided  on  the 
gold  standard,  and  practically  threw  her  old  silver  coins 
on  the  market  in  the  form  of  bullion.  Holland  followed 
in  1873,  the  Latin  Union  in  1876,  and  Spain  in  1878. 
The  immediate  reason  for  this  movement  was  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver.  Silver  had  fallen,  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  American  silver  mines,  from  61|d.  per 
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oimce  in  ISDij,  to  5!i:J^d.  in  187:j,  wlien  the  tlenioiu-tiMtion 
art  was  passed.  Hy  1877  it  was  down  to  o4  13-llid.  ll  is 
now  wortli  about  33d. 

The  effort  to  keep  up  the  market  price  of  silver  tlmaiirli 
government  purcha-ses  has  turned  out  a failure.  Not- 
withstanding tile  enormous  absorption  of  silver,  through 
purchases  under  the  Bland-Allison  act,  the  price  of  tne 
metal  fell  from  ¥ 1.204  an  ounce  on  February  28,  18‘S. 
to  Ii0.!t2  an  ounce  on  May  29,  1889.  Even  when  the 
Bland-Alli.son  act  was  superseded  bv  the  present  8her- 
man  law  of  1890,  which  about  doubled  the  amount  of  the 
retpiircd  purchases,  the  jirice  continued  to  decline. 

In  . I line,  1890,  the  senate,  by  a vote  of  42  to  2.5,  had 
passed  a bill  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  into  legal  dollars 
at  the  ratio  of  10  to  1.  There  being  a prospect  that  the 
bill  would  pass  the  house,  the  present  silver  law  of  July  14, 
1890  (the  so-called  “.Sherman”  law),  was  framed.  It 
linally  passed  the  house  by  122  to  90,  the  yeas  being  121 
Republicans  and  1 “ M’heeler,”  and  the  nays  all  Demo- 
crats. In  the  senate  the  vote  stood  39  to  20,  a strict  jiarty 
division,  the  yeas  being  all  Republicans,  and  three  uu- 
paired  Democrats  not  voting.  The  treasury  was  reipiired 
to  purchase  4. .500, 000  ounces  of  silver  monthly,  ami  the 
act  required  the  coinage  into  dollars  monthly,  until  July 
1,  1891,  of  2,000.000  ounces  of  the  silver  bought.  A det- 
luration  was,  however,  inserted  by  .Senator  .Sherman,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  the  “established  jiolicy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a parity  with  each 
other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  maybe 
provided  by  law.”  Up  to  .Tuly  I,  1893,  the  treasury  had 
)mrcha.sed,  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  about  157,- 
000. OOO  ounces  of  silver,  at  a loss,  estimated  at  presimt 
priees,  of  about  ?40.000,000.  As  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  iioint  out,  most  of  the  silver  purchased  is  paid 
for  in  gold,  through  the  policy  of  gold  redemption  of  the 
paper  issued  against  the  bullion. 

The  honesty  of  the  intentions  of  the  government  is  im- 
pugned by  none,  and  the  national  credit  is  still  fortunately 
unimpaired.  To  many,  however,  it  appears  as  if  the 
inevitable  limit  to  silver  absorption  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gold  redemption,  were  almost  reached.  From  various 
causes  (p.  223),  there  has  been  a steady  outflow  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  for  several  years.  Commencing in 
May,  1888,  the  gold  shipments  aggregated  to  June,  1^9. 
over  ^i328.U(»9,t)00.  During  the  same  period  the  inniorts 
of  gold  amounted  to  only  ill4, 083,035.  The  stock  of  free 
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gold  ill  tiu*  treiwurv  fell  from  ♦218,818,255  in  May,  1888, 
to  ♦!i;l,582,172  on  September  30,  18f)3;  while  the  net  loss 
of  gold  to  the  country  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  was  considerably  over  ♦i)l,(Mi0,O()0.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  becomes  a question,  not  of  the  willingness, 
hut  of  the  ability  of  the  government  to  much  longer  main- 
tain gold  payments.  Hence  the  pre.sent  agitation  for  an 
abolition  of  the  sil- 
ver purchase  imlicy 
embodied  in  the  Sher- 
man law. 

Under  that  law  the 
government  goes  on 
adding  at  the  rate  of 
over  140  tons  per 
month  to  a stock  of 
bullion,  unavailable 
for  any  use,  which  al- 
ready  amounts  to 
alxmt  4,900  tons,  or 
tJOO  tons  more  in 
weight  than  the  enor- 
mous Ferris  wheel  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  It 
also  goes  on  issuing 
against  the  inebtl  pa- 
jier  monev  which  it  is 
redeeming  in  gold 
and  receiving  for  its 
dues,  but  which  is  not 
regarded  as  money  or 
a valid  representative 
of  money  in  any  oth- 
er country  in  the  worlil  exc-ept  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  republics,  which,  however,  demand  jiayment  for 
our  debts  at  nites  of  gold  exchange. 

Sliver  in  Congress. — It  was  for  the  special  puriwse 
of  securing  a rejieal  of  the  silver  law  of  1890  that  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  convoked  the  53d  congress  in  extraordinary 
session  August  7.  His  message,  ably  summarizing  the 
main  arguments  against  continued  purchases  of  silver,  was 
not  of  the  character  to  overcome  opposition;  and  the  de- 
bate was  prolonged  in  the  house  until  August  2<!  (see 
account  of  proceedings  of  congress  in  this  number).  'I’lie 
silver  men.  however,  fought  a losing  battle;  and  on  August 
28,  the  Wilson  bill  (so  called  from  lion.  W.  L.  Wilson, 
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Democratic,  of  West  Virginia,  who  introduced  it  August 
11).  was  passed  by  the  altogether  unexpected  majority  of 
130.  It  re|)cals  the  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  act, 
but  leaves  unimpaired  the  legal-tender  quality  of  the 
standard  silver  dollars  heretofore  coined,  and  pledges  the 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  parity 
of  all  its  coins. 

The  most  notcworty  speeches  in  the  house  debate  tor 
rej>eal,  were  those  of  ex-Speaker  Keed  and  lion.  Bourke 
Cockran.  The  silver  men,  under  the  leadership  of  .Mr. 
Hland,  of  Mis.souri,  made  desperate  efforts  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a free  coinage  law.  Several  ratios,  ranging  from 
10  to  1 to  20  to  1,  were  projwsed;  but  were  successively  re- 
jected by  decisive  majorities.  A similar  fate  met  a pro- 
jmsal  t«i  resurrect  the  Hland-.Mlison  act  of  1878. 

Having  passed  the  house,  the  Wilson  bill  went  immedi- 
ately to  tlie  senate.  At  the  end  of  September,  it  is  still 
awaiting  tlie  action  of  that  body.  Various  amendments 
have  been  proposed,  framed  with  a view,  not  only  to  pro- 
vide for  an  expansion  of  the  currency,  but  to  incorjMirate 
into  the  repeal  bill  itself  some  provision  favorable  to  silver. 
Itbeinu  felt  by  mostof  the silversenators  that  any  indejK'ud- 
ent  bill  favorable  to  silver  would  have  but  little  pros{)ect 
of  piissage  over  the  almost  certain  veto  of  the  president, 
they  have  resorted  to  filibustering  tactics  in  the  ho|)c  of 
securing  a substitute,  an  amendment,  or  a compromise 
recognizing  their  claims.  How  long  they  will  succeed  in 
j)rolonging  the  iliscussion,  it  is  imjm.ssible  to  foresen;. 
That  the  debate  has  not  been  summarily  closed  by  the  Bi*- 
publican  ami  Democratic  majority  in  favor  of  'rejical,  is 
due  to  the  traditional  “senatorial  courtesy”  which  allows 
any  senator  to  speak  as  long  and  as  often  as  he  likes.  The 
introduction,  in  the  house,  of  the  Tucker  bill  to  reix“althe 
federal  elections  law,  has  somewhat  distracted  attention 
from  the  silver  issue,  and  increased  the  prospect  of  further 
delay.  Tliere  is  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  much  talk  of  a 
compromise  between  the  Democratic  advocates  of  repeal 
in  the  senate  and  the  silver  senators — a compromise  that 
will  provide  for  the  continued  absorption  of  silver  and  in- 
flation of  the  currency.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Bepublicans  in  congress,  while  they  look  uikiii 
a repeal  of  the  Sherman  act  as  a condition  necessary  to  the 
restoration  of  business  confidence  and  prosperity,  do  not 
regaril  the  operation  of  that  act  as  the  only,  nor  even  as 
the  main,  cause  of  the  present  trouble;  nor  do  they  believe 
that  its  repeal,  without  definite  assurances  as  to  the  tariff 
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intentions  of  the  administration,  will  restore  the  prosperity 
wliicli  lately  e.xisted. 

Should  the  Sherman  act  be  repealeti  without  a silver 
amendment  or  substitute — or  in  other  words,  should  the 
|Milicv  of  providing  a market  for  silver  by  special  legisla- 
tion In  order  to  keep  up  its  price  be  absolutely  rejected, 
the  white  metal  would  immeaiately  be  reduced,  so  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  to  the  position  in  which  it  was  left 
by  the  demonetization  act  of  1873 — with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  now  much  more  e.xtensively  supplanted  by  gold 
in  the  coinage  systems  of  the  world  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago;  it  has  greatly  fallen  in  market  value;  and  there 
are  vast  accumulated  stocks  of  the  metal  which  could  not 
l)e  disposed  of  without  adding  great  stimulus  to  the  decline 
in  its  already  greatly  reduced  value.  The  insufficiency  of 
the  world’s  gold  stock  for  currency  requirements  is  uni- 
versally recognized;  and  there  are  not  a few  who  think 
that  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  keep  up  its  policy 
of  silver  absorption,  while  other  countries  of  the  world 
have  rejected  it.  will  be  the  surest  and  the  (piickest  means 
to  cause  the  great  nations  to  come  to  a common  under- 
standing for  the  more  extended  use  of  silver  in  their  coin- 
age systems. 

Silver  Situation  in  India. — Up  to  June  2o.  is'.id. 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  silver  situation  in  India  was 
the  continued  decline  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee, 
involving  a heavy  and  increasing  loss  to  the  exchequer. 
Since  that  date  the  dominant  feature  of  the  situation  has 
l)een  an  uncertiiinty  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  dominate  the  exchange  market  and  maintain  the 
ru|K*e  at  Is.  4d.,  the  rate  provisionally  fixed.  One  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  closing  of  the  mints  was  to  drive  down 
the  value  of  silver  in  the  open  market  to  about  a shilling 
j)er  rupee.  The  scarcity  of  coinage  may  in  time  raise  the 
value  of  the  rupee,  on  which  result  the  government  relies; 
but  what  its  ultimate  effects  will  be,  none  can  foretell. 
Little  hope  is  entertsiined  in  England  that  that  value  can 
again  rise  above  Is.  4d.  The  closing  of  the  mints  has  in 
one  respect  strenrthened  the  position  of  the  Indian  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  money  market.  ’I'he  balance  of  trade 
has  long  been  in  India’s  favor,  exports  exceeding  imports 
of  merchandise  by  an  average  of  300,(»)0.0(I0  rupees  a year. 
The  secretary  of  state’s  drafts,  which  are  sold  for  sovereigns 
in  London,  and  are  payable  in  rupees  in  India,  have  here- 
tofore been  the  principal  means  of  adjusting  this  balance. 
While  the  Indian  mints  remained  open,  if  the  secretary  of 
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etiite  refuised  to  sell  liis  rupee  drafts  at  a rate  only  a little 
above  the  eurreiit  price  of  silver,  the  banks  could  comlmt 
their  operations  bv  sending  out  silver  to  be  coined  into 
ru|)ees.  Hut  the  hitter  alternative  is  now  ended  by  the 
stopping  of  free  coinage,  and  rupee  drafts  natiirally  coni- 
inand  a premiuin  above  the  current  price  of  silver.  The 
price  at  which  these  drafts  will  be  sold  depends,  of  course, 
in  the  long  run.  upon  the  demand  for  them.  The  Lon- 
don money  market  will  not  pay  Is.  4<1.  for  them  until  it 

finds  out  that  it  cau- 
not  do  its  Indian  ex- 
change business  at  a 
lower  rate;  and  the  In- 
dian secretary  will  ul- 
timately be  obliged  to 
take  for  them  what  he 
can  get.  I’p  to  the 
jiresent  time  thedrafts 
nave  not  commamieil 
the  full  price  of  Is. 
4d.  During  the  first 
week  in  duly,  out  of 
.500,000  ruiiecs  ofIere<l 
for  sale,  the  govern- 
ment succeeded  in 
placing  only  80,Wtti. 
and  these  at  the  rate 
of  1.5^  lienee,  or  one- 
eight  of  a penny  be- 
low the  rate  of  Is,  4<1. 
Drafts  were  sulise- 
(piently  sold  as  low  as 
l,5:Jd.  The  secretary's 
KAiii.nl’  KimiKiii.Kv.  action  in  selling  lie- 

nitlTl.xll  SKtllKTAUV  OK  .hTATK  KOIt  INDIA.  ]>  T O V 1 S i 0 ))  tt  1 

nito  of  10(1.  fiiiisiHl  a iu'uvv  fall  in  government  securitu*:: 
and  e.xchange.  called  forth  a vigorous  protest  from  the 
liresidcnt  of  the  Indian  currency  association,  and  almost 
caused  a panic  in  Calcutta,  Hombay.  and  Madras. 

Besides  the  effects  above  noted,  the  closing  of  the  mints 
has  so  far  resulted  in  serious  depression  in  the  trade  of 
India  with  China  anil  the  silver-using  countries  of  the 
East,  from  which  it  is  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
annual  balance  due  to  India  accrues.  In  the  early  pirt 
of  .Inly,  there  was  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  expiri 
trade  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  other  jiorts.  E.xchange 
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witli  Chiiiii  fell  14  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Indian 
exi>ortcr,  for  every  f^lUO  paid  him  for  floods  in  .Shanghai, 
received  :10  rupees  less  in  Homhay.  To  counteract  this 
effect,  the  Homhay  cotton  mill  owners  have  determined  to 
restrict  the  out])ut  hv  reducing  the  hours  of  work  in  the 
mills  from  12  or  13  liours  per  day  co  10.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  this  step  will  have  the  desired 
result.  The  experience  of  similar  attempts  in  England  to 
force  up  prices,  would  go  to  show  that  their  main  observ- 
able effect  is  a great  increase  of  the  distress  among  the 
working  classes. 

Another  important  result  has  been  a fall  of  17  iwr  cent 
in  the  jirice  of  ojiinm,  threatening,  if  the  result  be  per- 
manent, a loss  of  revenue  which  may  seriously  disturb  the 
budget. 

The  closing  of  the  mints  has  not  caused  a stopjiage  of 
silver  inmorts.  During  the  six  weeks  following  its  adop- 
tion oil  June  W,  it  is  estimated  that  Eurojie  shipped  to 
India  £.538,200  in  silver. 

What  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  abolition  of  free  coin- 
age upon  the  native  population  will  be,  is  not  yet  appar- 
ent. The  mint  returns  favor  the  sujiposition  that  the 
silver  hoarded  is  largely  in  the  form  of  rupees,  in  which 
case  the  natives  wilt  benefit  rather  than  suffer  from  the  pre- 
vention of  further  decline  in  the  value  of  their  holdings. 

The  government  hasadojited  a scheme  of  compensation 
to  those  officials  who  have  suffered  a virtual  loss  of  re- 
sources through  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  Each 
ollicer,  and  each  civil  servant  not  domiciled  in  India,  is 
to  have  half  his  salary,  subject  to  a majriiiutm  limit  of 
fl.OOO,  paid  in  rupees,  at  a jirivileged  rate  of  18d.  per 
riijtee.  Ills  remittances  to  England,  up  to  the  prescribed 
limit,  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  improved  rate:  and.  if 
no  remittances  are  maile,  he  will  have  a benefit  none  the 
less  ill  what  amounts  practically  to  an  addition  to  half  his 
salary. 
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THE  BERING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

only  in  tlic  Unitod  States  and  Great  llritaiii.  tint 

throughout  tlie  civilized  world,  the  course  of  j>ro<-eeil- 
ings  before  the  Hering  Sea  tribunal  in  Paris  wsus  watelieil 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Great  jirineiiiles  of  far- 
reaching  influence  were  at  stake.  The  reference  to  such  a 
tribunal  of  a dispute  which  diplomacy  had  been  uiiulile  to 
settle,  was  in  itself  a triumph  of  reason  and  jieace;  and 
now  the  manifest  willingness  of  both  disputjints  uuijne.s- 
tioningly  to  accept  and  abide  by  the  decision,  is  further 
evidence  that  the  “god  of  war”  is  receiving  less  and  less 
of  the  homage  of  men.  It  is  true  that  the  establisluHl 
principles  of  international  law  have  been  neither  straiiusl 
nor  stretched  by  the  award;  but  the  s|)ectacle  of  the  two 
great  English-speaking  branches  of  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  race 
amicably  adjusting  through  arbitration  a difference  which 
in  a less  liberal  age  would  surely  have  culminateil  in  war, 
forms  a remarkable  contrast  whose  force  can  hardly  be 
lost  upon  other  states  of  Christendom  which  are  still  dotteil 
with  military  camps,  and  groaning,  in  a time  of  profound 
peace,  under  the  growing  burdens  of  war  taxation  al- 
ready almost  intolerable. 

With  the  closing  remarks  of  lion.  E.  J.  Phel]is.  whose 
skillful  and  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
was  finished  July  8,  the  submission  of  testimony  and  hear- 
ing of  argument  were  concluded,  and  the  case  went  to  the 
court.  On  August  lo,  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  wus 
given  out.  When  we  consider  the  comi)licated  nature  of 
the  dispute,  the  multiplicity  of  distinct  facts  in  question, 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  evidence,  and  the  foreigiiness 
of  the  issues  to  all  that  lay  within  the  common  knowledge 
and  experience  of  mankind,  even  this  long  trial  seems 
(juite  short. 

The  Award  of  the  Arbitrators. — The  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration was  signed  in  Washington  February  20,  1802.  anil 
ratifications  were  exchanged  in  London,  Fing.,  Jlay  T fid- 
lowing.  The  text  of  the  award,  which  received  tlie  sig- 
natures of  the  arbitrators  .\ugust  15,  1803,  and  was  made 
public  the  same  day,  after  reciting  the  provisions  of  the 
said  treaty  and  detailing  the  organization  of  the  court  of 
arbitration,  goes  on  to  say: 

“Xow  we.  the  said  artiitrators,  liaving  impartially  ami  eari’fiilly 
examined  the  said  ipiestinna,  do  in  like  manner  by  this  our  a«anl 
dwide  and  determine  the  said  questions  in  manner  following — that  Ls 
to  .say,  we  decide  and  determine  as  to  the  live  points  mentioned  in 
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Article  VI.,  aK  to  which  our  ananl  is  to  embrace  a distinct  decision 
upon  each  of  them. 

1.  A.S  to  the  first  of  the  said  five  points,  wc,  the  said  Baron  de 
Courttelles,  .Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  l»rd  Hannen,  Sir  John  Thompson, 
.Man)uis  V'i.scimti  Venosta,  and  .M.  Uregero  dram,  iteing  a majority  of 
the  said  arbitrators,  do  decide  and  determine  as  follows: 

By  the  ukase  of  1821  Ituasia  claimed  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now 
known  as  the  Bering  Sea  to  the  extent  of  100  Italian  miles  from  the 
coasts  ami  islands  belonging  to  her;  but,  in  the  cours»-  of  the  negoti- 
ations which  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaties 
of  1824  with  the  I’nited 
States,  and  of  1825  with 
(ireat  Britain,  Ruasia  ad- 
mitted that  her  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  said  sea  should 
lie  restricted  to  the  reach 
of  cannon-shot  from 
-shore;  and  it  appears  that 
from  that  time  up  to  the 
time  of  the  cession  of 
-Alaska  to  the  I’nited 
States,  Russia  never  as- 
serted in  fact  or  exercised 
any  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  Bering  Sea  or  any 
exclusive  rights  in  the 
seal  fisheries  therein  lie- 
yond  the  ordinaiy  limit 
of  territorial  waters. 

2.  As  to  the  sts-ond  of 
the  said  five  fKiints,  we,* 
the  said  Baron  de  Cour- 
celles.  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan, Lord  Hannen,  Sir 
John  Thompson,  Mar- 
quis V i s c o n t i Venosta, 
and  .M.  (Iregero  Oram, 
being  a majority  of  the 
said  arbitrators,  do  decide 
and  detennine  that  (treat 
Britain  did  not  rei’ognize  or  concede  any  claim  upon  the  part  of  Rus- 
-sia  to  exclusive  jurisiliction  as  to  the  .seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea  out- 
side of  onlinary  territorial  waters. 

3.  As  to  the  third  of  the  said  five  points,  as  to  so  much  thereof  as 
nsjuires  us  to  decide  whether  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the 
Bering  Sea  was  included  in  the  phrase  ‘ Pacific  Ocean ' as  used  in 
the  treaty  of  1825  between  (Jreat  Britain  and  Russia,  we,  the  said 
arbitrators,  do  unanimously  decide  and  determine  that  the  body  of 
water  now  known  as  the  Bering  Sea  was  includetl  in  the  phrase 
■ I’acific  Ocean’  as  use<l  in  the  said  treaty.  And  as  to  so  much  of  the 
said  third  point  as  requires  us  to  decide  what  rights,  if  any,  in  the 
Bering  Stia  were  held  and  exclusively  exercised  by  Russia  after  the 
said  treaty  of  1825,  we.  the  said  Baron  de  t'ourcelles,  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan.  Isinl  Hannen,  Sir  John  Thompson,  Manpiis  Visconti  Ve- 
nosta, and  M.  (Jregero  Oram,  being  a majority  of  the  said  arbitrators. 
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do  decide  and  deteriniiie  that  no  excluaive  rights  a.s  to  the  seal  fish- 
eries tlierein  were  held  or  exercised  by  Russia  outside  of  ordinary 
territorial  waters  after  the  treaty  of  1825. 

4.  .As  to  the  fourth  of  the  said  five  points,  we,  the  said  arbitra- 
tors, do  unanimously  decide  and  determine  that  all  the  rights  of 
Russia  as  to  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sa 
east  of  the  water  ls>undary  in  the  treaty  between  the  I'nited  States 
and  Russia  of  March  30,  1867,  did  pa.ss  unimpaired  to  the  I'nited 
States  under  the  said  treaty. 

5.  As  to  the  tifth  of  the  said  five  ]s>ints,  we,  the  said  Baron  de 
Courcelles,  Lord  Ilaunen,  Sir  John  Thompson,  Marquis  Visconti 
Veiiosta,  and  M.  Oregero  Uram,  being  a majority  of  the  said  arbitra- 
tors, do  decide  ami  detennine  that  the  I'nited  States  has  not  any  right 
of  protection  or  property  in  the  fur  seals  frequenting  the  islands  of 
the  I'nited  States  in  Bering  Sea  wlien  such  seals  are  found  outside 
the  ordinary  three-mile  limit.” 

ProttcHre  Hft/tilatit>ii». — "And  whereas  the  aforesaid  determination 
of  the  foregoing  (luestion  as  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
i'nited  States  mentioneil  in  Article  A' I.  leaves  the  subject  in  such  a 
position  that  the  concurrence  of  (ireat  Britain  is  necessary  to  the 
establishment, of  regulations  for  the  jiroper  jirotection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  fur  seal  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  Bering  Sea,  the 
tribunal  having  decided  by  a majority  as  to  each  article  of  the  follow- 
ing regulations,  we.  the  said  Baron  de  Courcelles,  I,ord  Hannen. 
.Marquis  Vis<-onti  Venosta,  and  M.  Uregero  (Irani,  assenting  to  the 
whole  of  the  nine  articles  of  the  following  regulations,  and  being  a 
majority  of  the  .said  arbitrators,  do  decide  and  detennine,  in  the  mode 
l>rovide<i  by  the  treaty,  that  the  following  concurrent  regulations  out- 
side the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  respective  governments  are  neces- 
sary, and  that  they  should  extend  over  the  waters  hereinafter  men- 
tioiusl,  that  is  to  say: 

Aktici.e  1.  The  governments  of  the  I'nited  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  shall  forbid  their  citizens  and  subjects  resjiectively  to  kill, 
capture,  or  pursue,  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner  whatever, 
the  animals  commonly  called  fur  .seals  within  a zone  of  60  miles 
around  the  Pribilof  Islands,  inclusive  of  the  territorial  waters. 

Till'  tniles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ]>aragra]>h  are  geographical 
mile.s  of  sixty  to  a degree  of  latitude. 

Aiirict.E  11.  The  two  govertiments  shall  forbid  their  citizens 
and  subjects  n*sprtctively  to  kill,  cajiture,  or  pursue,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  during  the  season  extending  each  year  from  the  1st  of  May 
to  the  31. St  of  July,  IsUh  inclusive,  the  fur  seals  on  the  high  sea  in 
that  jiart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  inclusive  of  the  Bering  t>ea,  which  is 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude  and  east- 
ward of  the  180th  degree  of  longitude  from  Greenwich  till  it  strikes 
the  water  Isnindary  descrilssi  in  .Article  I.  of  the  treaty  of  1867  lie 
twetui  the  I'nited  States  and  Rus.sia,  and  following  that  line  up  to 
Bering  Straits. 

Auticle  III.  During  the  la-riisi  of  time,  and  in  the  waters  in 
which  the  fur  seal  fishing  is  allowetl.  only  sailing  vessels  shall  Iw 
is-rmitted  to  carry  on  or  take  part  in  fur  seal  fishing  operations. 
They  will,  however,  tie  at  lilierty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of 
such  canoes  or  undecked  Isiats,  jirojielUKl  by  jiaddles,  oars,  or  sails,  as 
are  in  common  u e as  fishing  Isiats. 

AitTK'i.K  1\’.  Each  sailing  vessel  authorized  to  fish  for  fur  seal-* 
must  be  provided  with  a sjiecial  license  issued  for  that  purpose  by  its 
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government,  and  shall  be  require<l  to  carry  a distingui.sliing  flag  to  1h* 
prescril>ed  by  its  govenimeol. 

Akticlk  V.  The  masters  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  fur  seal  fish- 
ing shall  enter  accurately  in  their  oHicial  log  lssik  the  date  and  place 
of  each  fur  seal  fishing  operation,  and  also  the  niimlter  and  sex  of  the 
seals  captured  upon  each  day.  These  entries  shall  l>e  coininunicattHi 
by  each  of  the  two  governments  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  each  fish 
iug  season. 

.\UTICI.E  VI.  The  use  of  nets,  firearms,  and  explosives  shall  la- 
forbidden  in  the  fur  seal  fishing.  This  restriction  shall  not  apply  to 
shotguns  when  such  fishing  takes  place  outside  of  Bering  Sea  during 
the  season  when  it  may  he  lawfully  carried  on. 

.\nTici,E  VII.  The  two  governments  shall  take  measures  to  con- 
trol the  fitness  of  men  authori/.ed  to  engage  in  fur  seal  fishing.  The-se 
men  shall  have  Iteen  proved  fit  to  handle  with  sufflcient  skill  the 
weaiKins  by  means  of  which  this  fishing  may  be  carried  on. 

Aktici.b  V'lll.  The  regulations  contained  in  the  preceding 
articles  shall  not  apply  to  Indians  dwelling  on  the  coasts  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain,  and  carrying  on  fur  seal 
fishing  in  canoes  or  undecked  Imats  not  transported  by  or  used  in 
ci>nuection  witli  other  vessels,  ami  i)ro|a41ed  wholly  by  jiaddles,  oars, 
or  sails,  and  manned  by  not  more  than  five  jwrsons  each,  in  the  way 
hitherto  practictsl  by  the  Indians,  provided  snch  Indians  are  not  in 
the  employment  of  other  persons,  and  provided  that,  when  so  hunt- 
ing in  canoes  or  umlecked  tsmts,  they  shall  not  hunt  fur  -seals  outside 
of  territorial  waters  under  contract  for  the  delivery  of  the  skins  to 
any  person. 

This  exem)>tion  shall  not  lie  constrmsl  to  afT*Tt  the  munici|ial 
law  of  either  country,  nor  shall  it  extend  to  the  waters  of  the  Bering 
Sen  or  the  waters  of  thi-  .Aleutian  i>u.s.ses. 

Nothing  herein  contained  is  inteiuitsl  to  interfere  with  the  em- 
ployment of  Indians  as  hunters  or  otherwise  in  conms-lion  with  fur 
-Sealing  vessels  as  hemtofon*. 

-ARTiri.E  IX-  The  concurrent  regulations  hendiy  determined 
with  a view  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur  seals  shall 
remain  in  force  until  they  have  Ixs-n  in  whole  or  in  i>art  alxdisheii  or 
modified  by  common  agreement  laUween  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain. 

The  said  cimcurrent  regulations  shall  lie  submitted  every  five 
years  to  a new  examination,  so  as  to  enable  Ixitli  interesteil  govern- 
ments to  consider  whether,  in  the  light  of  past  exjierience,  there  is 
occasion  for  any  modification  therisif. ” 

It  will  of  coiir.se  be  remembered , tbat.  ultliougb  tlu'se 
regubitioiis  us  formiiluteil  by  the  arbitmtor.s  are  clothed 
with  the  highest  moral  iuithority.  municipal  legislation  in 
America,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  will  be  requisite  to 
invest  them  with  the  force  of  law. 

SenrtJiM  and  SeUnre-n. — .After  specifying  the  aliove  protective 
regulations,  the  award  quotes  the  British  statement  of  facts  rt-gard- 
ing  searches  and  seizures  in  Bering  Sea  niatle  by  public  arimsl 
vessels  of  the  United  States  acting  under  government  instructions, 
which  statement  is  indorsisl  by  the  American  counsel,  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  arbitrators  to  Ixi  true. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  Briti.sh  sealing 
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vesHels  seized  or  warned  by  United  States  revenne  crulserR, 
1890,  and  the  approximate  distance  from  land  when  siesed: 


1880- 


Kameof  Veaael. 

1 Date  of  Aefznre. 

Approximate 

United  Statea 

Ptetance  from 

Vessel 

Land  when 
Seized. 

making  Selxnre. 

(.'(irdlina. 

AUfrunt  1,  1886 

75  miles 

(\>ruin 

rbot'nUm .... 

'Au^st  1.  1886 

<0  miles 

(Xinrin 

Ohirani....  >Aug:ii8t2,  1SN6 

FfirourVf lAnjcust  8.  18S8 

Anna  July  2.  I8B7 

ir.  l*.  Saytrard July  9.  1887 

Jkilphiu July  14.  1^ 

(•race...* ! July  17,  IHKT 

A{fred  Adams iAuk.  10,  1887 

Ada Aiw.  25.  1887 


THnmph. 


.Juanita.... 
/*rU/i0nder. , 


7'tiumph . 


Auft.  4. 1887 

IJuly  81,  1880 
'.Inly  29,  1880 


lJuly  11, 1880 


JtUict  /Hamond.. ..  .lu\y  11.  IftW 
AiiR.  6,  1889 


JMy 

Ariel 


Kntr .... 
Minnie. 


l^fdhfindtr 


July  80.  1HH9 

Aug.  13,  1HH9 
[July  15,  1880 

March  27, 1H9U 


IlS'miles  I 

I Warned  by  fbrHwl 
In  about  the  same! 
position  as  On9vard 
66  miles  I 

50  miles  I 

40  miles  I 

26  miles  I 

i&2  miles  I 

15  miles 

, Wanied  by  Jlutd*  not 
1 to  enter  Berlna 
^ 1 Sea. 

66  miles 
..V)  miles 

Ordered  out  of  Ber- 
i Ilf;  Sea  by 
in  as  to  position 
j when  warned. 

[85  miles 
'65  miles 

iOrderod  out  of 
Berltie  Sea  by 
I Uue/i  ^ 

I «• 

65  mile.«i 

(Seized  in  Neaii  Bay* 


(oncin 


JtueJi 

RmJi 

NueJi 

Burh 

l{u*h 

Hear 


RytA 


Rruh 


♦ N«*alj  Hay  U In  tlie  state  of  WasliinKton,  and  llie  IhithfimUr  was  seized  there 
<»n  chanre  made  atrainst  her  in  BeniiK  Sea  in  tlie  previous  year.  She 
releamsl  two  clavs  later. 


Jn  luldition  to  tlie  claims  for  damages  wliicli  may  be 
liased  npon  the  above  seizures,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
claims  for  losses  due  to  the  suspension  of  the  sealing  in- 
dustry under  the  viodiix  vireiidi  during  the  pendency  of 
the  arbitration. 

The  arbitrators  append  to  the  above  award  the  fol- 
lowing declarations,  which  are  referred  to  the  governments 
of  both  the  United  States  and  (ireat  BriUiin  for  their 
consideration: 


“1.  The  arhitrators  (ieolare  that  tlie  concurrent  regulations  a< 
(letemiined  u|xm  by  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  by  virtue  of  Article 
\'II.  of  the  treaty  of  the  2Sltb  of  Feiiriiar)-,  1892,  Iteing  applicable  to 
the  high  sea  onlv,  should,  in  their  opinion,  lie  supplement.xl  by  other 
regulations  applicable  within  the  limits  of  the  sovereignty  of  each  of 
the  two  powers  interested  and  to  lx-  wttled  by  their  common  agree- 
ment. 

2.  In  view  of  the  critical  condition  to  which  it  apfiears  certain 
that  the  race  of  fur  .seals  is  now  reduced  in  consequence  of  circum- 
Htaiices  not  fully  known,  the  arbitrators  think  fit  to  recommend  hotb 
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^governments  to  oome  to  an  understanding  in  order  to  ])n)bibit  any 
killing  of  fur  seals,  either  on  land  or  at  sea,  for  a periotl  of  two  or 
tlm*  years,  or  at  least  one  year,  subject  to  sucb  exceptions  as  the 
two  governments  might  think  proper  to  admit  of. 

tSuch  a measure  might  be  recurred  to  at  occasional  intervals  if 
found  Ijeneficial. 

3.  The  arbitrators  declare,  moreover,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
carrying  out  of  the  regulations  determinetl  upon  by  the  tribunal  of 
arbitration  should  l>e  avsiired  by  a .system  of  stipulations  and 
measures  to  l)e  enactecl  by  the  two  powers,  and  that  the  tribunal 
must  in  con.sequence  leave  it  to  the  two  powers  to  decide  ujion  the 
means  for  giving  effect  to  the  regulations  determined  up<>n  by  it." 

Taken  as  si  whole,  the  award  is  of  tlie  nature  of  a com- 
promise. On  each  of  tlie  five  points  snbinitteil, 
regarding  the  American  claims  to  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  fur  seal  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  the  decision 
i.s  against  the  United  States.  America  has  neither  a deri- 
vative title  to  the  eastern  half  of  Bering  Sea,  nor  a jti'o- 
prietary  title  in  aiu'  shape  to  the  seals.  All  of  the 
techni<nii  jjoiuts  by  whicri  the  United  Stiites  hoped  to 
amend  ami  extend  the  body  of  international  law  are  over- 
ruled; and  the  tribunal  refuses  to  create  a precedent  of 
unknown  bearing,  even  for  the  commendable  object  of  [>ro- 
t<*eting  the  seals.  However,  this  latter  object  is  jirovided 
for  by  tbe  establishment  of  liberal  protective  regulations 
morally  binding  upon  both  nations;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
pre.servation  of  the  seal  herds  was  the  ultimate  motive  with 
which  the  United  States  entered  into  the  arbitration, 
Americans  are  generally  disposed  to  look  upon  the  award 
a.s  a practical,  if  not  a theoretical,  vindication  of  their 
claims. 

It  is  .significant  that  on  the  principal  issues  the  decision 
of  tbe  arbitrators  was  almost  unanimous,  which  fact  gives 
added  imjiortance  to  the  verdict.  On  the  question  of 
the  ,\meri(uin  claims  to  a derivative  title  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  Bering  Sea.  covered  by  the  first  four  points 
submitted.  Senator  .Morgan’s  was  the  only  dissenting  voice. 
On  tbe  fifth  point,  however,  .Mr.  .lustice  Harlan  sided 
with  bis  colleague.  It  was  upon  this  point  of  alleged 
proprietary  right  in  the  seals,  even  when  beyond  the 
onlinary  three-mile  limit,  that  the  United  States  had 
laid  greatest  stress  in  the  later  stages  of  the  controversy; 
Imt  the  foreign  arbitrators  unanimously  decided  that  the 
American  claims  had  no  foundation  in  law. 

That  the  tribunal,  however,  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  arguments  ujani  whi(di  the  alleged  jwoperty 
rights  of  the  United  States  were  based,  and  with  the 
evident  inhumanity  and  destructiveness  of  the  common 
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practice  of  jiclagic  sealing,  is  evident  in  the  provisions 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  seal.  They  prohibit  the 
taking  of  seats  within  a zone  of  sixty  miles  around  the 
I’ribilof  Islands;  they  establish  a close  season  in  the  waters 
of  the  North  I’acilic  Ocean  and  Bering  fS«a,  extending 
from  .May  1st  to  July  31st;  and  they  provide  that  none 
luit  sailing  vessels  may  engage  in  seal  taking  in  the  ojk'ii 
season,  prohibiting  the  use  of  nets,  firearms,  or  explosives, 
excepting  shotguns  used  outside  Bering  Sea  in  tne  ojhmi 
season.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  United  States  and 
Kugland  to  hike  measures  to  enforce  these  provisions. 
Kach  party  is  recjuired  to  furnish  a sufficient  patrol  to 
prevent  vessels  of  its  own  nationality  from  violating  the 
rules  laid  down. 

On  the  matter  of  protective  regulations,  tiie  arbitrators 
differed  more  widely  than  when  dealing  with  the  legal 
as[Kicts  of  the  case.  Sir  John  Thompson,  the  Canadian 
representative  on  the  tribunal,  joined  with  the  two 
American  arbitrators  in  dissenting,  but  presumably  on 
different  grounds  from  the  latter. 

Future  of  the  Sealing  Industry. — It  is  from 
Canada,  in  fact,  that  the  loudest  complaints  are  uttered. 
The  mere  extension  of  the  protected  zone  from  3 to  fiO 
miles  around  the  Bribilof  Islands  is  of  small  interest  to 
the  Canadian  .sealers  compared  with  the  establishment  of 
a close  season  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  during 
the  three  months  when  the  largest  catches  are  wont  to  be 
made.  The  sealers  usually  set  out  in  P'ebruary  and  re- 
turn in  Sei)tember  or  October.  The  catch  will  be  much 
curtailed  by  the  loss  of  three  months’  time;  and  there  arc 
not  a few  who  think  that  the  close  season  will  put  a stop 
t<»  |)clagic  sealing  altogether  by  rendering  it  unprofitable. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  so  soon  to  guage  the  effect  of 
the  new  regulations.  'I'he  maintenance  of  patrols  will  be  ex- 
pensive; tlie  possibility  of  rendering  them  effective  is  an 
o|ien  (|uestion;  and  the  diligence  which  the  two  powers 
will  display  in  enforcing  them  is  yet  problematical. 
Ves.sels  which  are  not  of  English  nr  American  registry  can 
now  ])ursue  the  sealing  industry  with  impunity  anywhere 
outside  the  three-mile  limit.  -\nd  oven  with  a close  .sea- 
son fully  maintained,  it  is  jwssible  that  an  enhancement 
of  jiriees  may  counteract  a loss  of  profits.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  firearms  (with  certain  exceptions)  and 
the  return  te  the  old  method  of  spearing,  will  greatly 
lessen  the  .slaughter;  but.  imusnuich  as  many  of  the  seals 
sank  and  were  lost  after  being  shot,  the  alteration  of  the 
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method  of  himtiiijj  will  not  atfect  the  actiuil  catch  as 
much  as  would  at  first  sight  ap])car.  Nevertheless,  the 
arbitrators  themselves  recognize  that  the  proposed  regu- 
lations arc  tcntsitive  i)i  character;  and  they  make  provisions 
for  future  modifications  by  requiring  that  they  be  submit- 
ted t<)  reconsideration  every  live  years.  'I'liat  even  the 
fate  of  the  sealing  industry  itself,  notwithsUinding  the 
proteidive  regulations  established,  is  a matter  for  possible 
(piestioning,  is  evident  from  the  suggestions  which  the 
arbitrators  append  to  their  formal  award.  'I'he  inter- 
national regulations  being  limited  to  the  international 
domain,  the  high  .seas  only,  should  be  supplemented  by 
other  rules  applicable  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
two  powers,  and  agreed  upon  by  them.  In  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  humanity,  it  might  even  be  advisable  to 
prohibit  sealing  absolutely,  either  on  land  or  sea,  subject 
to  any  exceptions  agreed  u])on,  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
{ossibly  for  two  or  three  years,  and  to  repeat  this  measure 
from  time  to  time  if  it  jirove  beneticial. 

The  number  of  jioachers  who  have  ventured  into 
Bering  Sea  this  summer  has  been  small,  and  the  cruise  of 
the  patrolling  fleet  has  been  lacking  in  exciting  incidents. 
A considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  seals  has  been 
noticeable  at  the  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  Question  of  Damages. — The  question  of  pro- 
perty rights  having  been  settled  adversely  to  the  .American 
contentions,  interest  now  centers  in  the  question  of 
damages  which  the  United  States  will  have  to  pay  Great 
Britain,  to  compensate  those  sealers  who  have  been  kejit 
out  of  Bering  Sea  through  the  operations  of  the  modus 
virmdi,  or  whose  vessels  were  illegally  seized  prior  to  an 
agreement  for  a close  season. 

Under  Article  V.  of  the  convention  signed  April  18, 
for  a renewal  of  the  modus  riiritdi,  tlie  reaifer  may 
remember  that  the  arbitrators,  in  case  of  a decision  under 
the  main  treaty  adverse  to  either  power,  were  to  make  an 
award  as  to  the  compensation  due  to  the  other  power  for 
the  use  of  the  subjects  of  the  latter  who  had  abstaineil 
from  the  ri^ht  to  take  seals  “ during  the  pendency  of  the 
arbitration.  ’ It  is  steted  that  they  have  already  pas.scd 
ujK)u  this  portion  of  the  compensation  due  Great  Britain 
from  the  United  8tates;  but  their  award  has  not  yet  been 
made  public. 

There  are  other  damage  claims,  based  ujion  the 
illegal  seizure  of  vessels  jirior  to  the  adoption  of  a modus 
vivendi;  but.  with  regard  to  the.se,  the  function  of  the 
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arbitrators  was  limited  to  a decision  on  the  questions  of 
fact  involved,  and  did  not  extend  to  an  award  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  due.  The  tribunal  was  entitled 
to  indicate  what  the  imnries  were,  but  not  to  say  liow 
much  should  be  paid.  The  latter  question  remains  as  a 
subject  for  further  diplomatic  action.  After  claims  for 
damages  against  the  United  States  have  been  filed,  the 
matter  will  proceed  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence;  and,  if  a settlement  be  not  reached 
in  this  way,  another  arbitration  may  be  necessary. 

The  Paris  tribunal  was  an  exponent  of  a movement 
which  is  daily  taking  deeper  hold  upon  the  civilized 
world.  Every  such  gathering  renders  war  less  probable, 
and  hastens  the  day  when  international  differences,  save 
in  the  case  of  wanton  insult  and  repudiated  honor,  will  lx> 
settled  without  resort  to  arms.  Compared  with  the  moral 
gain  to  the  race  that  will  ensue  from  this  latest  [leaeeful 
settlement  of  a long  and  at  times  acrimonious  dispute, 
the  mere  material  gain  or  loss  of  sealing  interests  sinks 
itito  insignificance. 


THE  SIAMESE  QUESTION. 

the  difficulties  between  France  and  Siam,  which  occu- 
pied a brief  chapter  in  the  last  issue  of  this  review, 
presently  reached  a stage  which  threatened  the  embroil- 
ment of  two  of  the  great  European  powers,  and  involved 
some  important  territorial  and  trade  interests  of  China. 

The  Siamese  People. — The  fact  has  not  been  promi- 
nent during  the  extraordinary  transactions  of  the  quarter 
in  southeastern  Asia,  in  which  sentimental  considerations 
have  been  allowed  small  place,  but  it  is  none  the  less  in- 
teresting. that  the  contention  of  the  Siamese  nation  ha? 
been  for  its  ancestral  home  in  the  valley  of  the  great  Indo- 
Chinese  river,  the  Mekong.  There  are  the  sites  of  their 
ancient  capitals;  and  thence  the  more  enterprising  of  the 
race  pushed  westward  to  the  interior  and  founded  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Siam.  Its  capital  was  Ayuthia  until 
destroyed  by  Hurmah  in  the  invasion  of  1779;  and  a hun- 
dred years  later  an  admirable  exposition  of  arts  and  indus- 
tries celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  ocoupi- 
tion  of  Bangkok,  on  the  lower  Menam,  as  the  capital. 
Bangkok  is  described  as  “a  strange  mingling  of  beauty 
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and  ugliness,  of  civilization  and  barbarism.”  It  is  over  20 
miles  up  the  Menam  river,  but  is  easily  reached  by  ocean- 
going steamers;  and  a railway  has  recently  been  opened  t<» 
I’aknam,  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  The  city  so 
abounds  in  canals  that  it  is  often  called  “ The  V enice  of 
the  Hast,”  and  large  numbers  of  its  peonle  reside  con- 
stantly upon  boats  and  floating  houses.  Even  shops  and 
markets  are  maintained  upon  the  water,  and  women  in 
••sampans,”  or  little  canoes,  paddle  and  peddle  their  wares 
from  point  to  point.  Quaint  old  pagodas  and  stately 
modern  buildings  alternate  with  each  other  closely  on  land. 
.\n  electric  street  car  line  of  three  miles’  length,  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  extreme  Orient,  has  latelv  been  con- 
structed by  an  American  company;  and  the  likelihood  of 
danger  to  its  interests  under  French  aggression  was  one 
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elfineiit  in  the  iiitcrnatioiiiil  eoiiiplicatioiis  of  the  Siamese 

riuestioii. 

I'lie  people  tliemselves  are  gentle  and  indolent,  but  in- 
tellectnal  and  (jnick-witted,  honest,  mild  mannered,  and 
kind.  They  care  for  their  relatives  so  faithfully  that  pau- 
perism is  almost  unknown.  They  are  fond  of  tea  and  to- 
l)acco,  and  were  formerly  much  addicted  to  o^)ium,  which 
has  been  sternly  discouraged  by  the  last  two  kings. 

Progress  of  the  Dispute. — The  Siamese  question 
ba.ses  ostensibly  on  the  claims  of  Annum  ujion  the  territory 
east  of  the  .Mekong,  to  which,  such  as  they  arc,  the  French 
have  become  successors.  'I’liese  Europeans  became  domi- 
nant in  .\nnam  only  ten  years  ago,  but  the  country  retains 
nominally  its  own  ruler.  The  capital  is  Hiie,  sixty  mik^< 
from  its  st‘u|)ort,  and  characterized  by  an  immense  rather 
than  siilendid  royal  citadel  and  squalid  residence  quarters. 
The  environs  are  beautiful,  however,  and  among  them  the 
tombs  of  the  sovereigns  approach  magnificence. 

Cambodia,  or  Cambogia,  is  a little  kingdom  at  the 
mouth  of  the  .Mekong  river,  and  is  also  emimeratcd  among 
the  French  protectorates  in  the  Far  East.  King  Noroiloin 
is  here  a petty  sovereign  of  the  old  Asiatic  tyjie,  contrjt-;t- 
ing  strongly  with  his  liberal  and  progressive  neighbor  of 
Siam. 

Following  the  military  operations  before  recorded  (jip. 
ii.lS  and  a liody  of  French  marines  moved  in  early 
.July  upon  the  Siamese  forts  Donthuneand  Tapham.ontltc 
iqiper  .Mekong,  and  captured  them  with  a loss  of  six  killed 
and  wounded,  the  garrisons  losing  much  more  heavily. 
On  .July  0.  a Siamese  detachment  attacked  an  Annaniite 
force  making  a reconnois.sance  at  .\rake.  but  was  repulsed 
with  serious  loss. 

On  .July  13.  the  importani;e  of  the  situation  was  very 
greatly  increased  l>y  the  appearance  of  the  F'rench  in  force 
and  without  notice  or  declaration  of  war,  Ijefore  the  very 
I’aiiibil  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  had  merely  l)ecn  noti- 
lied  on  the  8th  that  the  French  naval  force  at  the  inoiitli 
of  the  Menam  would  be  strengthened.  Under  the  treaties 
French  men-of-war  might  enter  the  river  so  far  as  to 
anchor  off  I’aknam,  bnt  could  not  ju'oceed  un  tlie  river 
without  Siamese  permission.  M.  Pavie,  the  French  min- 
ister resident  at  Bangkok  sent  an  order  to  the  commanders 
of  the  war-vessels  L’ IiiriDisfimt  and  Cirmctf  not  to  enter 
the  river,  which  order,  he  otticially  says,  they  “ refuse<l  to 
accc])t.”  'I’lie  home  government  also  subsequently  advistnl 
Siam  that  it  had  instructed  Hear-Admiral  Uumann,  iu 
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coinniund  of  tlie  fleet,  not  to  cross  the  bar  at  the  inoiitli  of 
the  Meiiani,  but  tliat  the  order  was  received  hy  liiin  too 
late.  However,  the  vessels  were  not  recalled  from  before 
Bangkok,  nor  were  their  commanders  reprimanded;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  placed  on  the  French  naval  list  for 
sfHjedy  promotion. 

Ustetisibly  then  upon  the  sole  order  and  responsibility 
of  Kear-Admiral  Humann,  tlie  French  gunboats  named 
crossed  the  bar  on  the  afternoon  of  July  13.  A submarine 
mine  or  torpedo  wjis  exploded  in  tiieir  front  by  the  iSianiese: 
but  too  soon,  and  it  did  no  harm.  'J'he  vessels  entered  the 
river  about  six  o’clock;  and,  as  their  purpose  was  then  evi- 
dent. the  Siamese  " .Mosquito  fleet  ” and  the  shore  batteries 
about  Paknam  o|H,*ne<l  fire  noon  them.  The  French  pilot 
vessel,  B.  Snij,  leading  L' hivon><l(tnt,  was  struck  by  a 
cannon  shot,  but  not  sunk.  'I’lie  artillery  duel  eontimutl 
for  about  half  an  hour,  but  the  firing  was  wild  in  th.e  gath- 
ering night,  which  came  on  with  mist  and  rain,  and  not 
muen  harm  was  doTie.  'I’he  firing  cca.>ied  about  seven 
o’clock,  it  being  quite  dark;  and  the  shi]>s  ju-oceeded  with- 
out further  interruption  to  Bangkok,  and  came  to  anchor 
opjMJsite  the  British  legation,  beside  the  French  gunboat 
Lnlin,  which  had  been  allowed  to  come  up  some  days  be- 
fore. The  Siame.se  naval  commander  entleavored  to  pur- 
sue the  invaders  u[)  the  stream,  but  was  directed  by  his 
government  to  retire.  'I’lie  next  day  the  vessels  dropped 
<lown  to  a better  anchorage:  but  intense  excitement,  almost 
amounting  to  panic,  continued  to  prevail  at  the  capital. 
Four  thoinsand  troojis  were  ma.ssed  about  the  palace,  and 
foreign  residents  engaged  themselves  anxiously  witli  the 
inquiry  what  measures  of  protection  would  be  instituted 
by  their  governments  should  the  city  be  bondiarded. 

The  French  ritilliatHIII.— Meanwhile,  all  unknown 
to  the  trembling  .Siame.se  and  to  a world  attent  ujion  the 
situation,  France  W!us  pre^)aring  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ultimatums  known  in  history.  On  the  evening  of 
.Inly  20,  one  week  after  the  armed  occui>ation  of  the 
.VIenam.  the  French  re])resentative  at  Bangkok  delivered 
to  the  Siamese  foreign  office  the  ultimatum  of  his  govern- 
ment, with  the  threat,  that  if  it  were  not  accepted  within 
48  hours,  diplomatic  relations  between  I’rance  and  Siam 
would  cease.  The  instrument  demanded  ” the  rights  of 
.\nnam  and  Cambodia” — that  is,  of  France — to  the  terri- 
tory on  the  left  hank  of  the  .Mekong  and  also  to  the 
islands  in  the  river;  the  evacuation,  within  a month,  of  the 
Siamese  military  posts  on  that  bank;  satisfaction  for  the 
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various  aL'pressions  occurring  last  spring,  including  punisli- 
incnt  of  the  guilty  and  jvecuiiiary  reparation  to  tlie  fiimi- 
lies  of  the  victims;  an  indemnity  of  ‘<1,000,000  francs 
for  damages  to  other  French  subjects,  and  the  immediate 
deposit  of  :5.00<t.(io0  more  francs  to  cover  these  claims, 
or,  failing  this,  an  lussignment  U)  the  French  of  the 


which  the  French  have  never  touched,  and  much  of  which 
is  claimed  by  China,  as  the  Chinese  char(j6  d'affaire*  at 
Paris  notified  M.  Develle.  the  French  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  'I’he  Flowery  Kingdom,  in  fact,  is  nominally  su- 
zerain of  Siam,  and  receives  an  annual,  though  not  large, 
tribute  from  that  country. 

England  was  more  importantly  affected  by  the  French 
demands.  A necessary  jirinciple  of  her  Asiatic  jwlicy 
was  threatened — the  maintenance  of  “buffer  states”  Ihj- 
tweeii  her  East  Indian  possessions  and  those  of  other  great 
powers.  Afghanistan  serves  such  a juirpose  on  the  side 
toward  Hinssia;  and,  in  the  southeast,  .Siam  interiHises  fie- 
tween  farther  India  and  the  French  supremacy.  If  the 
new  demands  were  granted,  England  and  France  would 
front  each  other  on  the  upper  .Mekong,  where  Burmah  and 
the  .\nnam  acquisitions  would  be  coterminous.  The  British 
imblic,  already  interested  in  the  situation,  was  intensely 
excited  by  the  news  of  the  ultimatum;  and  their  leading 
newspapers  spoke  with  no  uncertain  sound  in  resistance  to 


revenues  of  Battamhung 
and  .Siemreap  (Angkor), 
jirovinees  of  southeast- 
ern Siam,  bordering  u]>- 
on  Cambodia. 


The  terri  tory  thus 
bolilly  demanded  by 
France  covers  about  05,- 
000  square  miles,  more 
than  one-third  of  .Siam 
as  Siam  then  was,  and  is 
a tract  larger  than  some 


? states.  It  includes  a 
province  ceded  by  Bur- 
f mall  to  Siam  upon  the 
e.xpress  condition  that 
it  should  not  be  gniiit- 
ed  to  any  other  jxiwer, 
and  50,000  square  miles 
in  northeastern  Siam, 


of  our  largest  American 


«,  I'AVIK. 
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the  “land  hunger”  of  France.  Frequent  questions  were 
asked  of  the  cabinet  ministers  in  parliament;  but  in 
effect  the  answers  were  that  her  majesty’s  government 
would  not  concern  itself  at  present  with  the  territorial 
greed  of  France,  while  vigilantly  guarding  the  honor  of 
England,  the  “integrity  and  indejiendence  of  Siam,” 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  British  subjects  in  the  Far 
Orient.  The  Paris  newspapers,  supporting  almost  unani- 
mously the  French  demands,  were  jieculiarly  irritating  in 
their  reviews  of  the  English  deliverances;  and  fora  time  it 
seemed  as  though  war  might  result.  Germany  was  under- 
stood to  be  in  general  sympathy  with  England;  and  Kussia 
was  pronounced  in  favor  of  France.  Several  of  the 
powers  sent  war-ships  to  the  theater  of  action;  and  late  in 
the  quarter  a vessel  of  the  United  States  appeared  off  the 
Menam  bar.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Siamese  commis- 
sioner to  the  World’s  Fair  was  also  empowered  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  our 
government  for  his  people,  and  that  he  unsuccessfully  visi- 
ted Washington  in  tne  effort. 

The  Siamese  Answer. — Siam  waited  but  40  hours 
for  her  reply  to  the  ultimatum,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
French  minister  at  Bangkok  at  two  o’clock  on  Saturday, 
July  22.  It  is  virtually  a plain,  almost  pathetic  plea  to 
the  civilized  world  for  the  justice  of  the  Siamese  conten- 
tions. Regretting  that  what  the  French  term  “ the  rights 
of  the  empire  of  Annam  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  and  on  the  islands”  had 
never  been  precisely  defined  to  him,  the  king,  neverthe- 
less, consented  to  regard  as  Annamite  and  Cambodian 
territory  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  eighteenth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  to  accede  to  the  other  de- 
mands. He  proposed,  without  making  it  a condition,  that 
a mixed  commission  should  be  appointed  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments to  inquire  into  questions  of  damages.  'I’lie  an- 
swer closed  with  a conciliatory,  yet  dignified  declaration 
which  gave  proof  of  the  sincere  desire  of  Siam  “to  maintain 
good  relations  with  the  French  republic,  and  to  settle  in 
the  most  complete  and  definite  manner  all  the  questions 
pending  between  the  two  governments.” 

The  Rnptare  and  Blockade. — The  reply  of  Siam, 
comprehensive  and  inclusive  as  it  was,  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  French  requisition  was  for  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mekong  to  the  twenty-third  parallel,  covering,  as  we  have 
seen,  areas  claimed  by  China  or  in  certain  events  reverting 
to  Burmah;and  nothing  less  would  be  accepted.  M.  Pavie 
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wrtitfil  only  two  days,  until  Monday,  July  24,  to  notify  tho 
Siamese  government  of  the  insutticiency  of  the  reply,  and 
to  ask  the  detail  of  three  pilots  for  the  French  guukiats 
which  would  convey  him  from  the  capital  lie  lowered  the 
French  flag  over  tlie  embassy;  i)laced  citizens  of  the  re- 
public under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  consul-general: 
and,  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  withdrew  with  the  gunboats. 
Thev  repaired  to  the  island  of  Koh  Si  Chang,  in  the  gulf 
of  Siam,  where  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  and  the  Siamese 
otticials  and  other  residents  expelled,  while  preparations 
were  made  to  sieze  other  islands  in  the  gulf  belonging  to 
Siam.  The  minister  retired  to  Saigon,  the  capital  of 
Cochin  China. 

The  French  constitution  of  18T5  provides  that  "the 
president  of  the  republic  cannot  declare  war  without 
the  previous  consent  of  both  houses”  of  the  legislature: 
but  it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  observe 
this  requirement  when  dealing  with  weak  powers, 
as  formerly  with  Tunis  and  Tonquin.  and  now  with 
Siam.  The  state  of  war  actually  existing  without 
constitutional  and  legislative  declaration,  France,  on 
the  same  day  that  M.  I’avie  broke  with  the  Siamese  gov- 
ernment, announced  to  the  powers  that  a blockade  of  the 
Siamese  coast  would  be  established,  “ without  prejudice  to 
the  other  measures  that  may  be  taken  with  the  objerd  of 
securing  to  France  the  guarantees  to  which  she  is  entitliHl.” 
This  meant  land  as  wcdl  as  naval  operations;  troops  were 
dis])atched  from  Marseilles;  and  stej>s  were  taken  in  the 
French  colonies  adjoining  Siam  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  native  militia.  France  was  expected  by  Parisian  jour- 
nals at  once  to  seize  the  provinces  of  Battambang  and 
.\ngkor;  by  others  to  shell  and  destroy  the  Paknam  de- 
fenses, and  then  bombard  the  sjilendid  palace  and  j>agoda 
at.  Bangkok;  and  others  proposed  still  more  sanguinary 
measures. 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  commander  of  a block- 
ading steamer,  that  the  blockade  would  begin  at  five  o'cltK'k 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  2G.  Every  steamer  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  cleared  from  Bangkok  that  day,  except  the 
British  mail  steamer  for  Singapore,  which  was  allowed  to 
make  its  trips.  The  blocka(le  could  not  greatly  distress 
Siam,  which  lives  mainly  uj)on  its  owm  products,  as  rice, 
and  owns  very  little  sea-going  tonnage.  But  Great  Britain 
has  a very  important  stake  in  the  commerce  of  Siam,  hold- 
ing, as  her  subjects  do  by  ministerial  declaration  in  the 
house  of  commons,  87  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  in  Siamese 
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waters,  imil  *J3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  foreign 
trade.  English  statesmen  were  now  at  last  promjtt  to 
move  in  recognition  of  the  Franeo-Siamese  imbroglio. 
Tlieearlof  Rosebery,  British  foreign  secretary,  with  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  had  been  in  frequent  consultation 
with  the  marquis  of  Dufferin,  the  most  renowned  and 
skillful  diplomat  in  the  British  service,  and  now  minister 
to  France;  and  it  was  resolved  to  call  a halt  upon  the 
aggressor.  France  was  quietlv  but  firmly  ml  vised  that  the 
Siamese  blockade  was  illegal,  and  its  interference  with 
British  commerce 
would  not  be  permit- 
ted. The  French  cab- 
in e t acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  con- 
tention, and  would 
probably  have  re- 
tracted or  modified 
the  blockade  had  it 
not  been  spared  the 
humiliation  by  the 
final  acceptance,  on 
July  28,  on  the  jmrt 
of  Siam,  of  the  full 
terms  of  the  French 
idtimatuni.  This  was 
evidently  e.xjiected  by 
the  Siamese  minister 
at  Paris,  since  he  had 
not  left  the  city  nor 
otherwise  fallen  in 
with  the  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations.  When  he  apimared  at  the  French 
foreign  ottiee  with  his  pacific  message,  he  was  refused  audi- 
ence of  .VI.  Devclle  on  the  ground  that  iiitercourse  lietween 
the  nations  had  stop|)ed;  but  when  he  declared  to  the  chief 
secretary,  “ I bring  a flag  of  truce:  we  accejit  the  ultima- 
tum,” he  was  received  by  the  minister  with  e.xcejitional  cor- 
diality, and  his  mission  was  apparently  welcomed.  The  other 
ministers  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  tlieir  acceptance 
of  Siam’s  submission.  M.  Delcasse,  under-secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  desired  a treaty  with  Siam  on  the 
lines  of  the  French  policy  toward  Vfadagascar,  establish- 
ing a protectorate  and  requiring  all  the  relations  of  Siam 
witli  other  governments  to  be  arranged  by  or  through 
French  representatives;  and  he  threatened  resignation  in 
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the  event  of  ti  refusal  to  consider  liis  pronosal.  It  met 
witli  no  favor  from  M.  Develle;  nor  did  his  alU-rnative 
suggestion  that  France  should  occupy  the  Battainbang  and 
Angkor  provinces.  Otlier  ministers  e.\])ressed  somewhat 
variant  views;  but  tlie  second  Siamese  rejily  was  finally  ac- 
cepteil,  and  the  blockade  declared  at  an  end. 


Re.vk- Aumik.u.  Hum.aSS.  conimamler-in-cliief  of  the  Krencli 
forces  recentlv  ojieratini;  in  Siamese  waters,  is  a prandwin  of  Jean 
■ Oeorije  Huiiiann.  a wealthy  mer- 

chant of  Stras.shiir>f.  who  wa.- 
minister  of  tinance  under  the 
“July  Monarchy.”  He  wa.s  Ixim 
in  183S,  graduated  at  the  naval 
sch<M)l  in  IS.’i*.  made  a ca]>taiit 
in  the  navy  in  ISSO,  and  in  ISS® 
vice-admiral  and  commander  of 
the  naval  division  in  the  ex- 
treme Orient.  He  iwinicipated 
in  the  Syrian.  Korean,  and  Cm 
chin  China  ex|>editions.  »a.s  ac- 
tive durinff  the  siege  of  Paris 
by  the  Oermans.  and  has  ful 
filled  several  imi>ortant  tlijihe 
matic  missions.  He  is  of  me- 
dium height,  erect,  .strong,  and 
sailor-like  in  ap|H-arance. 

Further  Demands.— 

Events  continued  to  has- 
ten. Only  three  days  more 

Sussed,  when,  on  the  31st  of 
ti  1 V , it  was  announced 
toaaANmso  riiEscii  naval  roacEs  in  Paris  that  “ the  delav 

SIANESE  WATEBS. 

in  accepting  the  ultimatum  jireseuted  by  the  French 
minister-resident  at  Bangkok,  has  justified  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  in  imposing  heavier  conditions." 
It  was  accordingly  required  of  Siam  that  the  river  and  jHirt 
of  Chantaboon,  the  only  seaport  of  the  provinces  before 
named,  should  be  occupied  until  the  comjdete  evacuation 
of  the  Siamese  posts  in  the  ceded  territory  had  lK*en 
carried  out;  that  Siam  should  be  allowed  no  military  fort-es 
in  those  provinces,  nor  within  a belt  of  twenty-five  kilo- 
metres on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mekong,  where  only 
the  police  force  necessary  to  maintain  order  should  be 
permitted;  and  that  Siam  must  have  no  war-ships  or 
armed  boats  on  the  Mekong  or  the  Great  Lake  (Toulesap) 
upon  which  the  provinces  of  Battainbang  and  Angkor 
border.  Again  Siam  was  forced  promptly  to  answer 
the  fresh  demands;  and,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
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Siamese  minister  at  Paris  notified  the  French  gov- 
ernment that  the  supplementary  guarantees  were 
accepted,  pending  a final  settlement  of  the  questions 
involved.  French  troops  were  at  once  landed  at  Chanta- 
boon,  the  selected  port  on  the  gulf  of  Siam,  175  miles 
southeast  of  the  capihd,  and  began  fortifying  the  place. 

On  August  4,  the  captain  of  the  gunboat  Lion  was 
compelled  \v  Rear-Admiral  Humann  to  make  an  unre- 
served apology  to  Captain  McLeod,  of  the  British  cruiser 
Pallas,  lor  a seemingly  hostile  movement  during  the  oper- 
ations in  Siamese  waters,  when  the  Lion  steamed  down 
upon  the  Pallas  with  guns  run  out  and  crew  at  quarters 
ready  for  action. 

Later  in  August  the  French  government  sent  to  Bang- 
kok as  special  envoy,  M.  LeMyre  de  Vilers,  a trained 
diplomat  familiar  with  affairs  in  southeastern  Asia  as  an 
officer  for  many  years  in  Cochin  China,  which  country  he 
has  also  represented  in  the  French  legislature.  At  the 
capital  of  the  already  humiliated  Siamese,  he  is  said  to 
have  l)egun  with  a demand  that  all  the  Danish  officers, 
who  are  among  the  most  efficient  in  the  Siamese  army  and 
naval  service,  should  be  dismissed.  Europeans  are  com- 
paratively numerous  in  the  employ  of  the  government. 
The  premier  of  Siam  is  a Belgian,  and  the  commander  at 
Bangkok  a German.  The  latter,  Herr  \'iel,  is  related  to 
have  boldly  confronted  one  of  the  French  naval  captains 
who  had  threatened  to  kill  all  foreigners  in  the  Siame.se 
service,  and  dared  him  to  do  his  worst. 

The  demand  of  Dc  Vilers  in  this  respect  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  pressed;  but  far  more  imperative  and 
imimrtant  requisitions  were  presently  made.  It  was  now 
required  of  Siam  that  she  should  execute  a treaty  affirm- 
ing the  new  French  demands  in  every  respect,  and  should 
admit  French  consuls  to  Khorat  and  Xuang-\am,  in  the 
heart  of  Siam.  A “convention”  annexed  to  the  treaty  pre- 
scribes the  evacuation  of  the  Siamese  military  posts  east 
of  the  Mekong  within  a month,  also  of  the  stations  in  the 
named  jirovinces  and  the  belt  west  of  the  Mekong,  and  the 
razing  of  the  fortifications  there;  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders  at  King-Kien  and  Cam-mon  by  penalties  which  the 
French  government  shall  deem  sufficient;  the  release  of  all 
French  subjects  on  the  left  bank  of  the  .Mekong,  for  what- 
ever offenses  imprisoned;  the  surrender  of  all  the  French 
arms  and  fiags  in  possession  of  the  Siamese  authorities; 
and  the  occupation  of  t’hantaboon  by  the  French  until  the 
terms  of  the  convention  shall  be  fully  executed. 
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Once  more,  September  30,  tlie  French  ultimatum  in 
this  sluipe  was  presented  to  tlie  government  at  Itangkok. 
with  anotlier  forty-eight-honr  limit  for  acceptance,  accom- 
panied by  the  threat  tliat  .M.  de  \'ilers  would  in  his  turn 
al)andon  Bangkok  if  it  were  not  implicitly  accepted  ami 
obeyed.  On  the  next  day  the  treaty  and  convention  were 
accepted,  and  on  the  following  day  formally  signed,  con- 
tirming  for  the  pre.sent  the  i)acitication  of  the  disturbed 
relations  between  Siam  and  France.  It  is  also  understood 
that  France  and  (ireat  Britiiin  will  arrange  a “ neutral  zone’’ 
to  serve  as  a ‘‘buffer’’  between  the  possessions  of  the  re- 
spective powers  in  the  peninsula. 


THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION 

AT  the  clo.se  of  Septemher.  no  official  declaration  aad 
heen  made  of  the  policy  of  the  Cleveland  administration 
toward  Hawaii.  Compelled  by  important  private  business  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Blount  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  minister,  and  left  the  i.slands  early  in  August, 
arriving  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  the  15th  of  the  month. 
He  had  previously  forwarded  to  Washington  liis  report  as 
special  commissioner,  and  it  has  since  been  under  con- 
siileration  of  the  shite  department  and  the  executive;  but 
its  jireci.se  nature  is  still  an  official  secret.  It  is  however 
rumored  that  the  president  will  recommend  that  no  action 
Ik*  Uiken  on  the  suliject  of  annexation  until  the  matter 
has  been  .submitted  to  a vote  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii. 

With  .Mr.  Blount’s  departure,  Honolulu  was  left,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  without  a diplomatic  representative 
from  the  United  States.  The  vacant  post  has,  however, 
been  filleil  by  the  appointment  of  Albert  S.  M’illis  of 
Kentucky,  who.se  nomination  was  sent  to  the  senate 
September  S. 

.^i.iiKiiT  S.  Wn.us,  of  r/ouisville.  Ky.,  wa.s  liorn  in  Slielbv 
county.  Ky.,  January  22.  1H4.3.  His  early  education  was  received  in 
tin*  common  schools,  and  In*  was  frraduated  at  the  laiuisville  male 
hi){h  school  in  IHftO.  .Vfterwanls  he  taught  school  for  four  years, 
then  .stiidietl  law.  and  was  gmdiiat<*<l  at  the  laniisville  Law  School 
in  18(HI.  In  1S70  he  was  cicctisl  attorney  for  Jefferson  county,  and 
was  ri*  ehs-tiHl  in  1HT4.  His  congrt*s.sionaI  car<*er  began  in  the -f.jth 
congress,  and  he  si*rvt*d  in  tin*  4tlth.  47th.  4Sth,  and  4i)th  congresses, 
holding  a high  ]ilace  in  the  party  counsels,  and  filling  the  |>osUion  of 
chairiuan  of  the  comniittee  on  rivers  and  harlsirs. 
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A saccessor  to  Consul-General  Henry  W.  Severance 
of  California,  who  had  been  at  Honolulu  since  1881),  was 
also  nominated  September  8,  in  the  person  of  Ellis  Mills 
of  Virjfinia. 

El. us  Mii.i-s,  nf  V'irginia,  is  a citizeii  of  Lj-ncliburg.  He  Las 
^ine<l  Iii.s  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  through 
liis  ap|>ointment  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Blount,  whom  he  accompanieil 
thither  when  the  latter  undertook  his 
recent  special  mission.  He  had  prev- 
iously been  an  employe  of  the  state 
department,  and  was  at  one  time  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Secretary  Bayard. 

The  main  e.xcitement  of  the 
quarter  in  the  islands  was  con- 
nected with  the  enforcement  of 
the  leper  segregation  law,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommen- 
dations of  Hon.  ,J.  O.  Carter, 
nresidentof  the  board  of  health. 

For  many  years  a leper  settle- 
ment has  occupied  the  Kalalau 
valley,  a little  fertile  spot  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  island  of 
Kauai,  hemmed  in  bv  inacces- 
sible clitfs,  and  approachable  at  "***"• 

sea  only  in  calm  weatlior.  With  a few  relatives  who  share 
their  i.solation,  the.se  people  have  liveil  in  seclii.sion,  offer- 
ing no  disturbance  to  the  planters  on  the  south  side  of  the 
i.sland.  and  visited  only  by  the  authorities.  'I'he  provis- 
ional government  recently  determined  to  transport  them 
to  the  more  commodious  asylum  on  the  i.sland  of  Afolokai: 
blit  while  Deputy-Sheriff  Stoltz  was  making  arrangements 
for  tlie  transfer,  ho  was  shot  dead  by  a leper  named 
Koolan,  a late  comer  to  the  .settlement.  A force  of  about 
40  men,  with  a Hotchkiss  gun,  was  accordingly  dis- 
patched to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  government.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  lepers  all  surrendered  with  the 
exception  of  a few,  including  Koolan,  who  took  refuge  in 
the  hills,  declaring  that  they  would  not  be  captured. 
Three  of  the  .soldiers  sent  in  pursuit  were  shot  (lead  by 
the  murderer  of  Stoltz,  and  a price  nf  ♦I.OOO  has  been 
set  on  the  outlaw’s  head. 

It  appears  that  the  natives,  who  do  not  look  upon 
lepro.sy  as  contagious,  and  are  averse  to  being  separated 
from  their  kindred,  have  always  disliked  the  policy  of 
segregating  lepers  on  .Molokai:  and  the  recent  incident 
has  increased  their  feelings  of  resentment  towanl  the  new 
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government.  Out  of  this,  the  Royalists  have  endeavored 
to  make  capital. 

With  the  above  exception,  tranquillity  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  quarter.  Two  of  the  three  dynamite  con- 
8i)irators  who  were  arrested  late  in  June  (p.  243),  includ- 
ing Walker,  a British  subject,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  active  agitator,  were  committed  for  trial  early  in 
July.  There  was  some  excitement  in  August  over  rumors 
of  another  dynamite  conspiracy,  which  was  to  include  the 
destruction  of  many  of  the  Annexationists’  buildings  in 
Honolulu,  the  transfer  of  the  oueen  to  the  island  of  Maui 
during  the  confusion,  and  a rally  of  Royalists  around  her 
there.  For  four  days,  from  August  18  to  22,  Rear-Ad- 
miral Skerrett  kept  the  men  of  the  United  States  ships 
lioHton  and  Adam»  ready  for  prompt  action  in  case  of  dis- 
turbance. By  the  latter  date,  however,  the  crisis  was 
deemed  to  have  passed;  and  it  is  said  that  the  plot  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  unexpected  refusal  of  Liliuo- 
kalani  to  leave  Oahu.  Xo  trouble  has  since  occurred. 
Those  of  the  Royalists  who  might  feel  disposed  to  create 
trouble,  seem  to  have  realized  that  the  whole  matter  rests 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  hopes  for  direct  annexation  have  waned,  so  also 
have  those  for  a restoration  of  the  monarchy;  for  Mr. 
Blount  is  reported,  just  before  his  departure,  to  have  posi- 
tively informed  the  queen  that  she  must  abandon  all  idea 
that  the  United  States  will  in  any  way  assist  her  to  the 
throne.  The  unwarranted  use  of  Mr.  Blount’s  name, 
which  was  coupled  with  that  of  Queen  Liliuokalani  in  a 
list  of  prominent  Royalists  who  presented  a cane  to  Claus 
Spreckels  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter’s  departure  from 
Honolulu,  gave  great  offense  to  the  minister.  The  in- 
scription on  the  head  of  the  cane  described  the  Annexa- 
tion clnb  as  a “ murder  society.”  Mr.  Blount’s  name 
was  used  without  his  knowledge;  and  the  Ro}'alist8  sent 
an  abject  apologv  for  the  insult. 

In  the  possil3le  event  of  a final  withdrawal  of  the  Har- 
rison treaty  of  annexation,  and  the  substitution  of  another 
arrangement,  the  provisional  goveniment  in  July  drafte<l 
a new  treaty  merely  as  a basis  of  suggestions  which  might 
overcome  the  objections  that  arose  during  the  visit  of  tlie 
Hawaiian  commissioners  to  Washington  in  February  last. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  five  articles  of  the 
new  draft,  embodying  the  policy  of  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment regarding  future  relations  with  the  United  States: 

Article  I.  cedes  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratiAcationi  of 
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tlie  treaty,  without  reserve,  all  rights  of  sovereignty  in  and  over  the 
Hawaiian  I.slands  and  de[>endencies,  to  the  Unite<l  States,  to  hecoine 
an  integral  iwirt  thereof. 

Article  II.  redes  and  transfers  the  absolute  fee  of  all  government 
and  crown  land-s,  public  buildings,  forts  and  harbors,  fortifications, 
military  or  naval  equipments,  and  all  other  public  pro()erty. 

Article  111.  provides  that  the  existing  governiueut  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  the  laws  relating  to  its  internal  policy,  are  to  lx-  continued 
for  five  years,  to  be  executed  and  carried  out  under  the  dire<-tion  of  a 
United  States  commissioner  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate, 
said  commissioner  to  reside  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  power  to 
veto  within  ten  days  any  act  passed  by  the  local  government,  which 
shall  thereupon  become  void  unless  afterward  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Article  IV.  prohibits  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  into  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  until  such  time  as  congress  shall  provide  further 
legi.slation.  It  also  prohibits  Chinese  laborers  in  Hawaii  from  enter- 
ing the  United  Slates.  Otherwise  immigration  laws  and  labor  laws 
are  to  remain  as  they  are.  where  they  do  not  come  into  conflict  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  or  such  future  laws  as  congress 
may  pnivide. 

Article  V.  provides  that  the  public  debt  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
United  Slates;  but  the  Hawaiian  government  shall  continue  to  pay 
the  interest  thereon,  congress  to  provide  the  future  currency  of  the 
islands. 

Professor  W.  D.  Ale.xander,  a man  of  high  literary  at- 
tainnieiiLs,  whose  history  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  con- 
sidered the  best  and  most  authentic  work  on  the  subject, 
was  commissioned  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  Minister  L.  A.  Thurston  in  arranging 
matters  with  the  United  States. 

CANADIAN  IMMIGRATION  AGREEMENT. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  recently 
enacted  law  regulating  the  inspection  of  foreign  immi- 
grants entering  United  States  ports,  an  agreement  was 
concludetl  on  September?  between  Herman  Stump,  United 
States  superintendent  of  immigration,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Allan,  Dominion,  and 
Hansa  steamship  lines  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  railway  companies  on  the  other,  providing  for  the 
stationing  of  American  agents  at  Quebec  and  other  desig- 
nated Canadian  ports  of  entry,  to  inspect  foreign  imnii- 
CTants  landing  at  those  ports  and  destined  for  the  Unitt'd 
States.  It  was  thought  that  mutual  benefits  would 
accrue  to  the  steamship,  railway,  and  transportation 
companies  of  the  dominion,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 
The  agreement,  which  received  the  approval  of  Secretary 
Carlisle  of  the  United  States  treasury  on  September  9, 
was  in  substance  as  follows: 
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1.  .\1I  imini(trant«  destined  for  the  I'liited  States  shall  be  landed 
at  Halifax,  yuebee,  Point  Levis,  Vancouver,  or  other  ports  authorized 
by  the  Canadian  (toverument. 

3.  ProlM-r  facilities  shall  be  given  the  Unite<i  States  officers  to  in- 
s|)ect  iininigrants  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  Stat<«. 

8.  The  Unittsl  States  officers  shall  ins])ect  all  immigrants  destined 
for  the  United  States  at  |M»rts  of  landing  as  rapidly  as  l>ossible.  and 
shall  furnish  a certificate  or  pas.s|s)rt  containing  a personal  des<-ript  ion 
of  said  iniinigrant.  sufficient  to  identify  him,  signed  by  the  officer  of 
the  Unittsl  States  u]Mm  the  Canadian  frontier,  which  shall  entitle  said 
iininigrant  to  enter  the  United  States  without  further  examination  or 
hindrance. 

4.  The  steamship  companies  shall  supply  the  United  States  in- 
si>ectors  at  isjrts  of  landing,  prior  to  the  di.sembarkatiou  of  immi- 
grants, a li.st  of  all  immigrants  destined  for  the  United  States,  con- 
taining the  following  information,  viz.; 

Full  name,  age,  sex,  married  or  single,  occu])ation,  whether  able 
to  read  or  write,  nationality,  place  of  last  residence  and  eml>arkation 
and  destination,  whether  he  has  a through  ticket  or  money  to  .secure 
it,  who  paid  his  pas.sage,  whether  going  to  join  relatives,  if  so  whom, 
and  where  he  exptH'ts  to  find  employment. 

5.  The  railway  and  trans|M)rtafion  companies  shall  not  i&sue 
tickets  to  immigrants  without  paasjxtrt.  nor  knowingly  transport  any 
unilesirable  immigrant  to  the  Unitetl  States. 

a.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex|)ense  to  the  United  States 
goveniment  incident  to  said  inspection,  and  for  the  care  of  such  im- 
migrants aS  may  fall  into  distress  or  become  a public  charge  in  the 
Unittsl  .States,  there  shall  lie  paid  to  an  inspection  officer  at  the  port 
of  laiuting  to  be  designati-d  by  the  Unite<l  States  sui>erintendent  of 
immigration  the  sum  of  .oO  cents  for  each  immigrant  adiuitte<l  into 
the  United  States,  to  lie  paid  by  the  trans|xirtation companies  through 
the  steamship  company  landing  such  immigrants;  and  this  fee  of  .iO 
ciuits  i>i  r riijiitii  shall  be  the  only  charjje  which  shall  be  made  for  the 
admission  of  such  immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

.\  jipoluled  to  tlie  nhove  agreoinciit  was  a treaty  signed 
Keptemlicr  7 l>v  A.  .M.  Hurge8.s,  Canadian  deputy  minister 
of  the  interior,  and  approved  by  Secretary  Carlisle  Sen- 
teinher  0,  stipulating  tliat  the  dotninion  authorities  would 
afford  to  tlte  jiroperly  aiitliorized  immigration  officers  of 
the  Cnited  States,  facilities  for  conducting  the  requisite 
ins|)oction.  would  designate  suitable  buildings  for  the  jmr- 
po.se.  and  would  alToril  such  protection  to  the  inspectoi's  as 
might  bo  neces.sjiry  to  enable  them  to  conduct  their  hnsi- 
iiess  properly — subject,  however,  to  the  condition  that  the 
steamship  and  railway  c-ompanies  should  furnish  siitisfac- 
tory  guarantees  that  Csinada  would  not  be  burdened  with 
immigrants  rejecteil  by  the  oflicers  of  the  United  States 
ami  unable  to  satisfy  the  reipnrcments  of  the  Canadian 
immigration  laws. 

Kor  rca.sons  which  have  not  been  given,  the  dominion 
government  has  refuseil  to  ratify  the  Carlisle- Burge.s* 
agreement. 
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GENERAL  El  KOPEAN  SITTATION. 

When  press  dispiitelies  deal  with  subjects  of  a diplo- 
matic character,  they  must  he  taken  cum  j/rano  snliti. 
Various  European  organs  have  sounded  the  customary  war 
cry  <luring  the  summer  months  of  181)3;  but  it  is  signili- 
cant  of  the  merely  speculative  character  of  many  of  the 
Imports,  that,  while  the  press  was  (lisj)laying  unusual  ex- 
citement and  pugnacity,  most  of  the  dipioiuatic  rejiresen- 
tatives  in  Europe  were  away  from  their  posts,  trainpiilly 
ciijoviug  their  holidays. 

'Phere  are,  however,  several  causes  which  have  ailded 
zest  to  recent  discussion  of  the  relations  between  the  great 
powers.  The  outbreak  of  a tariff  war  between  Hussia  and 
Germany;  the  tension  between  France  and  England, 
further  heightened  by  the  delicate  issues  concerning  Siam; 
the  anti-French  fury  arousetl  among  the  working  classes 
in  Italy  as  a result  of  the  deplorable  Aignes-Mortes  mas.sa- 
cre;  the  German  emjieror’s  visit  to  Fniglanil,  solely  a ]ier- 
sonal  matter,  but  to  many  eyes  clothed  with  political  sig- 
nificance; the  German  and  Austrian  army  nmnomvres. 
attended  by  princes  of  the  royal  houses  of  Great  Britain 
ami  Italy,  and  marked  by  some  stirring  utterances  of  the 
restless  emperor  regarding  Alsace-Lorraine;  and  tin?  elabo- 
rate French  preparations  under  way  for  a rece[)tion  to  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Toulon  in  October — these  arc  cases  in 
point;  but  the  dominant  features  of  the  political  situation 
on  the  continent  still  continue  to  be  the  d'riple  Alliance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Franco-Russian  understanding 
on  the  other. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  incongruous 
situation  which  has  recently  developed  in  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  powers,  is  a factor  of  uncertain  portent. 
Russia,  although  commercially  at  war  with  (fermany.  one 
memberof  the  Dreibund,  luis  formed  a commercial  alliance 
with  Austria,  another  member.  And  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  tendency  of  jwlitieal  and  commercial  relations  to 
assimilate,  and  recall  the  cordiality  toward  Hussia  recently 
expressed  by  the  Austrian  emperor  and  jirime  minister  (p. 
248).  any  foreciist  as  to  the  future  becomes  doubly  dilii- 
ciilt  and  uncertain.  This  much,  however,  can  be  .said — 
that  while  the  ultimate  develojtment  may  be.  as  the  jdiil- 
osophers  sav,  toward  “co-operation  of  tfio  ma.sses,”  there 
is  yet  no  sign  of  a genuine  internationalism  in  Euro])e. 
The  remarkable  development  of  the  protective  idea  within 
a few  years  past,  is  in  itself  a [iroof  that  men  look  upon 
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their  commerce,  if  not  their  politics,  as  subject  to  the  in- 
evitable conditions  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the 
survival  of  the  strongest.  The  doctrines  of  universal  free 
trade  and  universal  peace  play  but  a small  part  on  tlie 
European  stage. 

Historical  Relations  of  France  and  Russia.— 

It  has  been  tlie  tratiitional  policy  of  Russia  to  st-Mul  aloof 
from  all  alliances  that  would  restrict  her  absoUi..  freedom 
of  action  in  following  out  the  lines  laid  down  by  Pete  the 
(Jreat;  but,  ever  since  the  reception  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Cronstadt  in  1891,  the  existence  of  some  sort  of  under- 
standing between  France  and  Russia  has  been  a prominent 
factor  in  continenbil  politics.  It  is  now  announced  tliat 
France  contemplates  concessions  to  Russia  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  will  enable  Russia  to  float  there  a squadron 
of  sutticient  strengtli  to  re-establish  the  equality  of  the 
great  powers  in  that  sea  in  opposition  to  the  pre{)onderant 
influence  of  England.  The  announcement  gives  a new 
turn  to  the  Franco-Russian  understanding,  and  alters  the 
complexion  of  the  whole  European  problem. 

For  many  vears  after  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  in  18T1,  the  relations  of  France  and  Russia  remained 
as  they  had  alwavs  been;  and  Bismarck  hojied  that  a 
Russo-German  alliance  would  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
common  interest  and  good  understanding  that  had  existed 
Ix-tween  Russia  and  Prussia  for  more  than  a hundred  years. 
Even  when,  by  tlie  formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  he 
secured  Austria  against  the  dangers  of  Panslavism,  he 
managed  to  allay  the  susceptibilities  of  the  czar  of  all  the 
.Slavs.  Under  liis  successors,  however,  a different  policy 
has  prevailed.  Ru.ssia  soon  felt  the  burden  of  commercial 
restrictions  imjioscd  by  Germany;  and  the  latter,  by  a 
policy  of  deliberate  inactivity,  gave  moral  sunport  to 
.\ii.stria’s  opposition  to  Russian  designs  in  the  Balkan.*. 
Italy,  under  the  guide  of  Crispi,  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  Germany:  and  England,  aware  of  the  century-long 
designs  of  Russia  on  Constantinople  and  the  East,  left  little 
doubt  of  her  friendship  toward  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Ru.ssia  was,  in  fact,  isolated  on  the  east,  as  France  on  the 
west.  True,  the  two  countries  were  widely  divergent  in 
their  whole  scheme  of  ]Hditic.s — the  one  a traditional  des- 
jiotism.  the  other  a tno<lern  republic.  But  the  latter,  in 
the  triumph  of  the  (h)uservative  element  under  the  strong 
hand  of  ^1.  Constans.  and  in  the  magnificent  development 
of  her  military  forces  under  the  mlministration  of  M.  dc 
Freycinet,  had  shown  elements  of  stability  worthy  of  re- 
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spect.  The  way  was  thus  paved  for  the  present  entente,  of 
which  the  conferring  of  a Russian  order  on  President 
Carnot  in  May,  1801,  the  subsequent  official  reception  of 
the  French  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  and  the  return  of  the  coni- 
pliment  at  Cherbourg,  were  but  the  outward  si^ns.  How- 
ever, it  will  ])robably  be  long  before  the  exact  limits  of  the 
Franco-IJv^.'^ian  understanding  are  known.  The  otlier 
power^.  a, jt, watching  its  development  with  keen  intere.st. 

Hnsoi*n  squadron  is  to  visit  Toulon  in  October,  ami 
the  I'rench  are  prepiiring  a demonstration  intended  to 
ihoroughly  impress  Europe.  Russia  has  planned  her  re- 
turn visit  closely  after  the  model  of  the  Cronstadt  preced- 
ent. There  are  many  who  predict  that  the  only  immedi- 
ate outcome  of  this  ostentatious  show  of  mutual  friendship 
will  be  the  floating  of  another  Russian  loan  on  the  Paris 
market.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility  that  it  may  be 
but  a prelude  to  the  attempted  entrance  of  Russia  into  the 
Metliterranean.  The  mere  thought  of  such  an  event  is 
enough  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  powers.  It 
would  keep  open  the  Egyptian  question  in  favor  of  France; 
would  stimulate  Russian  encroachment  toward  British 
India;  would  add  another  complication  to  already  over- 
burdened Austria-Hungary;  and,  with  the  help  of  France, 
and  possibly  of  Spain,  would  threaten  that  English  empire 
of  the  seas  which  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  and  Suez  have 
seemed  to  make  secure.  We  accordingly  hear  that  about 
the  time  of  the  festivities  at  Toulon,  a British  squadron 
will  be  entertained  at  Italian  ports,  and  that  both  German 
and  Austrian  men-of-war  will  attend  at  the  reception. 
Should  France  grant  to  Russia  the  run  of  her  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Italy  might  bestow  a similar  favor  on  Ger- 
many; and  the  sultan  might  consent  to  an  increase  of  Eng- 
land’s facilities  for  the  defense  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
tension  in  Europe  would  be  greater  than  at  anv  time  since 
1870. 

Such  are  the  possibilities  of  the  present  situation.  A 
single  incident  might,  however,  upset  all  calculations  as  to 
the  outcome,  and  Iierald  the  approach  of  war  from  an  un- 
foreseen quarter.  The  death  of  Francis  Joseph,  whom 
many  look  upon  as  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  international 
staying  force  of  Europe,  might  be  the  signal  for  the  “in- 
evitable conflict”  which  will  issue  in  a readjustment  of  the 
continental  map. 

The  Aigues-Mortes  Affair. — Xothing  but  the  calm- 
ness of  the  French  and  Italian  governments  in  the  midst 
of  popular  fury,  and  their  evident  eagerness  to  avoid  a 
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nii)tureof  amirable  relations,  i)rcvented  a serious  outeonie 
from  tlie  delicate  situation  in  which  both  governniente 
were  jdaced  hv  the  massacre  of  Italian  workmen  at 
Aigues-Mortes  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  interna- 
tional importance  of  the  incident  is  apt  to  he  exaggerated. 
In  its  origin  it  was  merely  one  of  those  labor  dispute 
which  are  common  in  the  south  of  France,  due  to  the 
mutual  rivalry  of  the  native  workmen  and  Italian  laborers, 
the  latter  of  whom,  it  is  claimed,  cross  the  frontier  in 
large  numbers  and  work  at  rates  far  below  those  of  their 
(iallic  conviietitors.  The  whole  affair  exhausted  itst'lf  in  a 
burst  of  pojmlar  indignation;  and,  beyond  showing  how 
rcadilv  the  pa.ssions  of  the  two  Latin  nations  are  aroused, 
its  only  international  bearings  are  found  in  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  representatives  of  both  countries  to  prevent 
it  from  rising  to  the  dignity  of  an  international  compli- 
cation. There  are  reasons  that  weigh  against  anv  Franco- 
Italian  imbroglio  just  at  prc.sent.  Two-thinfs  of  the 
Italian  rentes  are  held  in  France,  and  would  be  greatly 
depreciated  in  the  event  of  a conflict.  There  are,  it  is 
true.  Italians  who  clamor  against  France  as  the  former 
upholder  of  the  Vatican  against  Italian  unity,  just  a.s 
there  are  Frenchmen  who  rage  against  Italv  as  the  ally  of 
hated  Germany;  while  each  country  is  exj)osc>tr  t<> 
embarrassment  from  tbe  chauvinistic  exjdoitsof  its  internal 
enemies.  But  between  the  people  of  France  and  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  Italy,  as  a whole,  there  is  no  such  deep-seated  feeling 
as  prevails  in  the  relations  of  France  and  Germany. 

.\igues-.Mortes  lies  in  southeast  France,  not  far  from 
Ximes,  and  is  noted  for  its  .sidt  works.  Some  Italian 
workmen  had  been  engaged  at  one  of  the  works,  and  this 
gave  dissatisfaction  to  the  French  laborers.  On  Thuns- 
day.  August  17,  the  disputes  which  had  been  in  progress 
for  several  days,  and  in  which  several  Frenchmen  had 
been  seriously  wounded,  culminated  in  a furious  attick 
upon  the  Italian  workmen.  The  French  workmen,  rein- 
forced by  the  villagers,  numbered  fully  oOO,  while  the  Ital- 
ians did  not  exceed  l.'iO.  The  police  tried  to  restore  order, 
but  were  swept  aside.  The  Italians  barricaded  themselvesat 
a farm  house.  This  was  immediately  besieged,  and  the 
fight  became  a regular  battle.  Whenever  an  Italian  trictl 
to  escape  he  was  hunted  like  a rat,  and  done  to  death. 
Toward  six  o’clock  a company  of  soldiers  and  50  mounted 
men  of  the  artillery  arrived  from  NImes.  Another  train 
soon  brought  more  soldiers,  and  these  troojis  set  quickly 
about  isolating  the  French  and  the  Italians.  Altogether 
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about  15  Italians  were  killed,  and  30  wounded.  After 
quiet  was  restored,  the  mayor  of  ,-\igues-Mortes  issued  a 
proclamation  congratulating  the  people  of  the  town  upon 
their  victory. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  caused  great  excitement  ami 
indignation  among  workingmen  throughout  Italy,  which 
was  refle<‘tcd  in  the  unanimous  demands  of  the  press  that 
France  should  make  quick  reparation  for  the  injury.  A 
series  of  anti-French  demonstrations,  spreading  out  into 
the  Italian  provinces,  followed,  the  most  serious  outbreak 
being  the  attempt  of  a mob  to  loot  and  burn  the  French 
embassy  in  Home  on  the  night  of  August  ’it),  which  was 
prevented  by  a strong  display  of  military  force  and  the 
making  of  many  arrests.  I'he  F’rench  consulate  at 
Messina  was  attiicked  and  damaged.  At  Maples,  Turin, 
(Jenoa,  Bologna,  Taranto,  and  other  towns,  riotous 
demonstrations  also  occurred,  which  were  marked  by  des- 
truction of  the  property  of  French  subjects,  as  at  Genoa, 
where  the  traincars  of  a FVench  company  were  burned. 

While  this  popular  agitation  was  spreading,  the  two 
goverunients  were  doing  all  they  could  to  bring  the  in- 
cident to  a peaceful  close.  On  the  first  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre, M.  Dupuy,  the  French  jiremier,  sent  3,000  francs  for 
the  relief  of  the  victims  and  their  families.  On  August 
31,  Signor  Ressmann,  the  Italian  ambassador  at  Paris,  at 
an  interview  with  .M.  Dupuy,  expressed  regret  at  the  dem- 
onstrations, announced  that  reparation  would  be  made  for 
the  damage  done  to  the  French  consulate  at  Messina,  and 
that  the  llome  functionaries  who  had  failed  to  prevent  the 
outrages  offered  to  the  French  embiissy  were  dismissed 
from  office.  M.  Dupuy,  in  reply,  reiterated  the  regret  of 
the  FTench  government  at  the  affair  of  Aigues-Mortes. 
He  a.ssured  the  ambassador  that  the  srifety  of  the  Italian 
workmen  would  be  guaranteed.  He  also  announced  that 
the  mayor  of  Aigues-Mortes,  whose  compromising  procla- 
mation was  a standing  insult,  had  been  suspemled  from 
his  functions. 

In  view  of  the  decree  spontaneously  issued  by  the 
French  cabinet  for  the  suspension  of  the  offending  mayor, 
the  Italian  foreign  minister,  .Signor  Brin,  on  .\u gust  33, 
authorized  Signor  Ressmann,  tlie  ambassador  at  Paris,  to 
declare  the  incident  closed.  The  French  government  has 
promised  to  fully  indemnify  the  families  of  the  victims,  as 
well  a.s  the  workmen  compelled  by  the  anti-Italian  agita- 
tion to  leave  the  district. 

The  census  of  1891  shows  the  presence  of  1,130,311 
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foreigners  in  France,  as  compared  with  380,000  in  1851. 
Of  these,  286,042  are  Italians,  as  compared  with  63,207 
Italians  40  years  ago. 

The  Future  of  Alsace-Lorraine.— On  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  manceuvrcs  of  the  German  army  around 
Metz  and  Strassburg,  the  Emperor  William  II.  made  the 
stirring  declaration  that  what  Germany  had  won  bv  the 
sword  she  would  ever  maintain  by  the  sword.  It  has 
since  been  announced  that  the  emperor’s  purpose  regard- 
ing the  conquered  provinces  is  no  longer  limited  to  the 
mere  abolition  of  e.xceptional  laws  therein,  but  includes 
the  complete  assimilation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  with  the  rest 
of  Germany.  To  this  end,  it  is  said,  Alsace  is  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  with  whose  people 
the  Alsatians  are  closely  allied  in  dialect  and  customs. 
The  people  of  Lorraine,  being  of  closer  kinship  to  the 
French,  that  province  is  to  be  annexed  to  Prussia.  The 
way  for  this  step  has  been  paved  by  the  development  of 
events.  Ilerr  Geffckcn,  well  known  as  the  publisher  of  the 
Emjicror  Frederick’s  diary,  declares  that  it  is  only  the 
liigher  classes  in  Alsace-Lorraine  who  have  ever  In-en 
Frenchified.  Outside  of  Strassburg  and  Mulhausen,  (Jer- 
inan  is  the  languafje  in  every  church,  be  it  Protestant  or 
Catholic.  Certain  it  is  that  the  returns  of  the  elections  of 
1803  show  that  the  Germanization  of  the  former  French 
provinces  has  made  unexpected  progress.  It  was  in  1874 
that  those  provinces  were  allowed  representation  in  the 
reichstag;  but  the  fifteen  members  returned  were  all  out- 
spoken in  their  protests  against  the  German  empire,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  electors  declined  to  vote  at  all.  How- 
ever. at  the  elections  of  1890,  four  avowed  supporters  of  the 
empire  were  returned  from  Alsace,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
remaining  members  noticeably  declined.  Yet  even  then, 
43  per  cent  of  the  voters  kept  away  from  the  jwlls.  In 
1893,  however,  returns  of  the  elections  show  a marked 
growth  of  pro-German  sentiment.  Five  candidates  avow- 
edly imperial  were  returned;  every  strong  anti-German 
was  defeated;  in  two  other  constituencies  the  imjierial 
candidates  missed  election  by  only  narrow  majorities;  and 
76  per  cent  of  the  registered  electors  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
recorded  their  votes.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  t’ne 
electors  have  unmistakably  signified  their  loyalty  to  the 
German  empire. 

Time,  however,  does  not  seem  to  work  any  healing  of 
the  wound  in  the  h'rench  breast;  and  the  ever  keen  desire 
there  present,  to  avenge  the  war  and  retake  the  conquered 
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territory,  hangs  like  a threatening  cloud  over  the  European 
horizon. 

EUROPEAN  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

Commercial  understanding  between  two  nations  tends 
toward  an  alliance  of  political  interests,  a fact  well  under- 
stood by  the  Berlin  government  when  it  formed  first  of  all 
its  zolli'erein,  and  later  the  customs  union  which  now  binds 
together  Germany,  Austria,  Ihdy,  and  some  of  the  minor 
powers.  And  similarly,  a tariff  war,  being  a people’s  war, 
18  far  more  surely  calculated  to  embitter  international  re- 
lations than  the  (juarrels  of  crowned  heads  or  the  bicker- 
ings of  chancelleries  Tlie  outbreak,  in  July,  of  a vigorous 
tariff  war  between  Russia  and  Germany,  and  the  negotia- 
tion, in  August,  of  a commercial  agreement  between 
Rtis-sia  and  Austria,  placing  the  subjects  of  Francis  Joseph 
on  the  same  favored  footing  in  Russia  as  the  French,  and 
aiming  to  divert  Russian  trade  from  Germany  to  Austria 
— these  cannot  fail  to  have  important  effects  upon  the 
political  relations  between  the  powers  in  ciuestion. 

Russo-Uerman  Tariff  War. — The  stoppage,  in  June, 
189:i.  of  the  commercial  treaty  negotiations  between 
Russia  and  Germany,  which  had  been  in  progress  for 
about  a year,  was  foHowed  in  July  by  the  inauguration  of 
a tariff  war  which  is  still  (September  Jill  in  progress. 
Each  side  lays  the  blame  on  the  other.  Germany  attri- 
butes the  trouble  to  the  jiandering  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment to  Francophile  and  Fansfavist  influences;  wmile 
Russia  finds  the  cause  in  a similar  pandering  of  tlie  Berlin 
autliorities  to  the  Russophobia  of  the  German  Agrarian 
party  in  order  to  pass  the  army  bill.  All  that  is  dcliniUdy 
known  is  that  each  side  looked  for  more  favorable  terms 
than  the  otlier  could  or  would  grant. 

Russia  having  finally  announced  her  intention  to  ajiply 
tlie  ma.timum  tariff  to  Germany,  from  .Vugust  1 onwards, 
the  German  federal  council  on  July  28  resolved  upon  a 50 
jier  cent  addition  to  the  customs  duties  on  articles  ini- 
porterl  from  Russia.  As  a counter-reply  to  this,  the 
Russian  minister  of  finance  received  from  the  czar  full 
powers  to  raise  the  Russian  tariff  still  higher.  The  tariff 
war  began  August  1 with  the  imposition  of  JO  per  cent 
e.vtra  duty  on  all  German  imports  into  Russia;  and  Russia 
immediately  further  raised  the  duties  on  German  imports 
by  50  jx*r  cent,  in  addition  to  the  JO  per  cent  of  the  maxi- 
nium  tariff.  Besides  this,  she  greatly  increased  the  dues 
pavable  bv  German  vessels  entering  and  leaving  her  ports. 

" Vol.  3.^8. 
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Slie  has  also  reopened  the  question  of  (Jerinan  ownership 
of  land  iji  Russia.  A coniinis.sion  has  been  appointed  to 
examine  the  validity  of  the  titles  of  persons  of  German 
descent  to  estates  in  several  of  the  provinces,  the  effect  of 
which  may  be  the  reversion  of  many  of  the  properties  to 
the  Ku.ssian  crown.  An  order  has  also  been  issued,  pro- 
hibiting Germans  from  sojourning  within  seven  leagues  of 
any  fortre.ss  in  the  provinces  of  Kovno,  Grodno,  and  \'ilna. 
in  Poland.  The  appointment  of  Count  Posadovsky  Wesner 
as  secretory  of  tlio  German  imjKTial  treasury,  is  al.so 
calculated  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  countries 
caused  by  the  toriff  war,  tlie  count  being  a Pole  and 
closely  relaU'd  to  the  German  Agrarian  party. 

'J'he  effects  of  the  struggle  are  most  observable  in 
Russia.  The  distress  of  the  landowners  and  farmers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  southern  country  and  the  regions  affected 
by  the  late  famine,  is  already  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  authorities,  M’ho  are  discussing  measures  of  relief. 
When  Russia  entered  upon  the  tariff  war,  the  reports  as 
to  the  harvest  prospects  in  Germany  were  very  unfavorable. 
The  condition  of  the  German  wheat  and  rye  crops,  how- 
ever, subsequentlv  improved  greatly;  and  tlie  Russian 
calculation  tliat  tlie  jiriccs  of  cereals  in  (iermany  would 
rise,  miscarried.  Germany’s  source  of  grain  supply  is  no 
longer  confined  to  Russia.  Rulgaria,  Roumania,  Turkey, 
and  even  Sjiain  have  stejijicd  in  to  till  the  gap;  and  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  tliis  vear  will  te  greatly  in- 
creased. The  result  is,  that  instead  of  the  expected  rise, 
a notable  fall  of  prices  in  the  Berlin  market  has  occurreil. 
A similar  fall  in  prices  has  also  token  jilaoe  in  Russia, 
owing  to  the  stopiiage  of  the  export  trade,  'riic  govern- 
ment has  striven  in  vain  to  keep  up  agricultural  prices  by 
artificial  means.  Enormous  quantities  of  cereals  have  leen 
bought  for  the  army,  loans  on  dejiosits  of  corn  have  lH*en 
advanced,  and  railway  tariffs  have  been  made  as  low  lu: 
possible  to  help  exporters  in  using  new  outlets  to  foreign 
market.s. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  the  transit  traffic  and 
shipping  trade  are  suffering  from  the  cessjition  of  grain 
shipments;  and  the  export  trade  in  iron,  agricultural  im- 
plements. and  timber,  is  seriously  affected.  In  both  coun- 
tries, in  fact,  the  usual  results  of  tariff  war  are  seen — a 
prostration  and  distress  that  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
victory  for  either. 

There  are  signs  that  the  struggle  will  not  last  very  long. 
Its  effects  have  already  aroused  an  earnest  popular  desire 
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for  renewed  elTorts  toward  a speedy  and  peaceful  solution 
of  the  difficulty — a desire  reflected  in  many  sections  of  the 
Russian  press. 

Commercial  Kelatioiis  Elsewhere. — A treaty  of 
trade  and  commerce  was  concluded  between  England  and 
Servia.  Jidy  30,  and  was  finally  ajiproved  by  the  sknp- 
shtina  about  the  middle  of  August.  'I’lic  most  important 
provisions  of  the  convention,  which  is  to  cover  a j)erio<l  of 
ten  years,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  most-favored-nation  treatment  is  conceded  to 
British  subjects,  vessels,  and  goods  of  every  kind. 

2.  Free  transit  of  British  goods  is  allowed  through 
fServia. 

3.  British  subjects  are  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as 
natives  or  as  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation  as  regards 
tnide-marks.  etc. 

4.  The  most-favored-nation  treatment  is  conceded  in 
every  respect  as  regards  the  transport  of  British  goods  over 
Servian  railways. 

For  the  time  being,  the  negotiations  between  Spain  ami 
Germany  have  been  sus{)ended,  it  being  impossible  to 
reach  an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  imjiortation  of  Ger- 
man alcohol  into  Spain  and  of  Spanish  cork  into  (Termany. 

THE  CENTRAL  ASIAN  SlTl’ATION. 

The  developments  in  central  Asia  during  the  quarter, 
important  as  they  are  in  their  bearings,  liave  not  yet 
reached  that  point  where  they  require  extended  treatment. 

After  many  negotiations  and  failures,  a British  mi.ssion 
has  once  again  been  sent  to  Cabul,  the  capital  of  Afghan- 
istan, to  confer  with  the  ameer  on  several  subjects  of  im- 
porbinee  that  require  a ])ersonal  inter(diange  of  views.  It 
IS  said  that  the  ameer  propo.-ies  to  ."icttle  the  question  of  a 
successor  to  the  .\fghan  throne  by  ap))oiming  his  son  co- 
regent  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain;  but,  while 
this  may  l)c  one  of  the  points  of  discu.ssion.  an  even  more 
important  question  vvill  be  that  of  reconciling  the  restless 
jK)licy  of  the  ameer  with  British  Indian  interests,  and  in 
particular  of  determining  the  permanent  status  of  the  out- 
lying. semi-inilependent  states  on  the  northwest  Indian 
frontier,  and  the  British  rights  therein. 

'I’he  ameer  being  in  a mnch  more  hospitable  frame  of 
mind  than  when  Lord  Roberts’  visit  was  proposed  (p.  IT), 
and  having  intimated  his  willingness  now  to  confer  with  a 
British  representative,  the  jire.sent  mission  under  Sir  Henry 
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Mortimer  Dnraiul,  foreign  secretary  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, was  hastily  fitted  out  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and  was  e.vpected  to  reach  the  Afghan  capital  early  in 
October.  Four  European  officers  accompany  the  envoy. 
'I'he  ameer  sent  his  commander-in-chief,  Gholam  Haidar 
Khan,  to  greet  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  at  the  frontier,  and 
escort  him  with  much  military  pomp  through  the  Afghan 
dominions  to  Cabiil.  The  safety  of  the  British  party  is 
entrusted  entirely  to  Afghan  honor,  the  sole  guard  being 
furnished  by  the  ameer’s  troops.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
English  to  conceal  a certain  anxiety  on  this  account,  as 
t’abul  is  known  to  l>e  a hotbed  of  ferocious  fanaticism,  and 
an  anti-infidel  uprising  might  in  a few  moments’  time 
cause  a repetition  of  the  Cavagnari  tragedy. 

The  British  commissioner  will  endeavor  to  convince 
the  ameer  that  England  is  single-minded  in  her  desire  to 
uphold  the  inilej)endence  of  Afghanistan.  To  do  this  will 
ref(uire  all  the  tact  which  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  has  ac- 
ipiired  at  the  Indian  foreign  office.  Abdurrahman  Khan, 
although  more  enlightened  than  his  immediate  predeces- 
•sors,  looks  with  suspicion  on  all  friendly  advances.  Thus 
he  resents  the  British  protection  extended  over  the  little 
••buffer  ” states  lying  on  his  frontier:  and  looks  upon  the 
propo.sjil  to  extend  the  QuetUi  railway  to  Candahar  as  a 
pretext  for  the  extension  and  comsolidatioii  of  British  in- 
lluence  in  his  dominions.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  bis 
]»resent  turn  of  mind  seems  to  be  most  affable,  high  ho]^ 
of  the  success  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand’s  mission  are  held. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

The  division  of  the  vast  areas  of  the  dark  continent 
among  the  European  powers  is  mainly  a fact  accom- 
]>li.shed:  but  .some  subordinate  matters  are  still  in  process 
of  .settlement. 

The  rcaiida  Question. — Our  former  advices  from 
Uganda  {i>age  •^04)  recorded  the  arrival,  on  March  ,3.  of 
Sir  (Jerald  Portal,  her  majesty’s  commissioner,  at  the  cap- 
ital of  Uganda  to  establish  a virtual  British  protectorate 
over  that  vast  region,  and  oven  over  territories  bc'yom'. 
On  the  9th  of  April  he  there  concluded  an  arrangement, 
unique,  we  believe,  in  African  history,  for  the  partition  of 
the  country  among  spiritual  rather  tlian  itolitical  powers. 
It  was  agreed  between  him  and  the  resident  ecclesiastics 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  Catholics  should  “receive”  certain  area.s, 
impliedly  leaving  the  rest  of  Uganda  to  the  Protestants; 
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that  the  two  interests  should  be  represented  in  the  gov- 
ernment, each  by  a minister  of  justice,  a commander  of 
troops,  and  a commander  of  canoes;  that  the  king’s  sister 
should  be  recognized  as  a Catholic,  but  that  her  office 
should  expire  at  her  death;  that  the  sons  of  Kurema, 
nephew  of  King  Mwanga  and  claimants  to  the  throne, 
should  reside  at  the  capital  in  care  of  the  English  resi- 
dent, and  that  the  priests  should  have  access  to  them 
at  all  times  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  up  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  which  they  had  been 
baptized.  This  convention  gives  the  Catholics  nearly 
all  the  field  before  taken  from  them;  their  mission- 
aries will  have  their  farms  and  dwellings  restored,  and  re- 
ceive compensation  for  other  damages.  The  government 
remains  with  the  king  and  his  chiefs,  with  the  assistance 
of  Captain  .Macdonald,  the  British  representative.  It  is 
propo.sed  to  remove  the  capital  from  Kampala  to  a new 
city  now  building  on  the  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Sir  (Jerald  concluded  his  mission  by  the  end  of  May, 
when  he  left  Eganda  for  the  coast.  When  about  220  miles 
from  Kampala  he  was  recalled  by  a me.ssage,  in  the  middle 
of  .June,  that  a long  threatened  Jlohammedan  insurrec- 
tion had  broken  out.  Before  he  reached  the  ca])ital  on 
his  return,  however.  Captain  .Macdonald,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  Soudanese  troops,  themselves  Moslems,  had 
quelled  the  rising  and  sent  Selim  Bey,  another  insurgent 
leader,  for  conveyance  to  the  coast  with  the  commission- 
er’s party.  With  the  prompt  suppression  of  this  outbreak, 
it  is  thought  that  the  last  imminent  danger  to  the  internal 
peace  of  tliis  region  of  .Vfrica  has  disappeared. 

The  agreement  now  concluded  as  the  result  of  Sir  (Jer- 
ald Portal’s  mission,  but  conclude<l  only  after  consider- 
able discus.sion  and  the  exhibition  of  strong  party  preju- 
dice on  both  aides,  is  eminently  calculated  to  preclude  tlu? 
possibility  of  either  party  interfering  with  the  other  in 
the  future,  seeing  that  now  they  are  so  entirelv  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  This  should  render  the  tiisk  of  admin- 
istration a much  easier  one  for  the  resident,  as,  should  any 
further  hostilities  occur  between  the  Protestiint  and  Cath- 
olic parties,  it  will  simply  mean  that  either  the  one  ])arty 
or  the  other  has  wilfully  violated  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
nient,  and  gone  out  of  its  tvav  to  become  the  aggre.s.sor. 
in  which  case  it  would,  with  all  propriety  and  justice, 
he  promptly  and  severely  punished. 

Some  time  ago  the  commissioner  informed  all  the  chiefs, 
that,  for  the  futnre,  whenever  any  disturbances  arose  in 
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tlie  country,  he  wouhl  not  trouble  himself  to  hunt  up  the 
actual  perpetrators,  hut  would  hold  the  chief  of  the  prov- 
ince in  which  it  occurred  roaponsihle;  and  if.  iijion  investi- 
gation, it  should  he  proved  that  the  chief  was  unable  to 
control  his  jteople  and  maintain  order  in  his  province,  lie 
would  immediattdy  he  degraded  from  his  otlice.  This 
sim])lities  matters  considerably,  and  invests  the  chiefs  with 
a hitherto  undreamt  of  responsibility. 

The  East  Africa  comjiany,  which  withdrew  for- 
mally from  Uganda  March  31,  after  confessed  tinancial 
failure,  has  since  mooted  a jilan  for  the  reabsorption  of  its 
territory  into  the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  which  the  for- 
eign otlice  (September  1)  was  rejiorted  to  be  considering. 

The  Swaziland  Question. — The  convention  of 
establishing  a joint  protectorate  of  England  and  the  Trans- 
vaal over  Swaziland,  yet  recognizing  its  nominal  inde- 
pendence, exjiired  by  limitation  August  8,  but  was  pro- 
longed by  the  two  high  contracting  parties  in  order  to 
cover  the  period  that  may  be  necessary  to  bring  any  new 
arrangement  into  operation.  The  provisional  treaty  was 
negotiated  at  Pretoria,  where  it  was  signed  .June  9.  It 
was  hoped  by  the  British  that  it  would  allirm  an  informal 
understanding  for  .some  time  existing  between  them  and 
the  Dutch  authorities,  that  if  the  claims  of  the  Transvaal 
upon  Swaziland  and  to  the  posses.sion  of  a seaport  were 
admitted,  the  republic  would  agree  to  enter  a South  Afri- 
can customs  and  railway  union  and  grant  some  extension 
of  the  rights  of  franchise  now  enjoyed  by  British  subjects 
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in  the  Transvaal.  The  volksraad,  or  parliament,  of  the 
little  republic  would  listen  to  nothing  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever; and  it  was  necessary  to  confine  the  agreement  to 
questions  of  the  government  of  Swaziland.  Under  this 
the  Dutch  relinquish  some  substantial  rights  accorded  by 
the  treaty  of  181(0,  but  in  return  gain  tlie  long  coveted 
opportunity  of  negotiating  a protectorate  over  Swaziland. 
Great  Britain  is  relieved  of  furtlier  responsibility  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  order  in  tliat  country  and  any  deficit  in 
the  cost  of  its  administration,  for  which  Great  Britain  and 
the  Transvaal  have  each  paid  about  000  a year.  The 
English  government  withdraws  in  advance  any  objection 
which  it  might  make  to  the  negotiations  of  the  Transvaal 
with  the  Swazi  king,  but  provides  an  imperative  condition 
that  no  Dutch  protectorate  over  the  country  shall  be  estab- 
lished without  the  consent  of  the  king.  The  Transvaal 
will  also  bind  itself  to  the  acceptance  of  provisions  that 
safeguard  in  the  most  positive  manner  the  moral  and 
material  interests  which  previous  guarantees  have  pledged 
the  British  government  to  defend.  No  curtailment  of 
native  liberties  will  be  permitted;  tribal  customs  will  be 
respected;  and  care  will  be  taken  to  maintain  the  natives 
in  the  possession  of  their  still  remaining  lands. 

The  Cape  Colony. — The  governor  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  Hon.  Cecil  .J.  Rhodes,  soon  after  the  time  when 
the  land  hunger  of  France  in  southeastern  Asia ivas strong- 
ly manifesting  itself  in  aggressions  upon  Siam,  came  to 
the  front  with  a proposal  to  enlarge  very  greatly  the  do- 
mains of  British  influence  in  South  Africa.  His  plan,  in 
brief,  as  boldly  developed  in  an  elaborate  and  able  speech 
on  the  British  colonial  policy,  is  to  substitute  the  Zambesi 
for  the  Orange  river  as  the  northern  boundary  of  his  now 
little  state.  The  accomplishment  of  this  ambitious  scheme 
of  aggrandizement  will  compel  the  transfer  of  the  inde- 
pendent republics  of  the  Transvaal  and  tlie  Orange  Free 
State  to  Great  Britain  amt  the  absorption  of  the  now  dis- 
turbed native  states  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  to 
say  nothing  of  Gazaland,  which  covers  about  one-half  of 
the  Portiigiie.se  holding  in  Fast  .Africa.  The  native  lands 
arc  alreaily  under  the  Britisli  protectorate,  and  can  doubt- 
less be  acquired  at  any  tinie,  though  probablvat  some  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure,  wliich  they  would  well  repay. 
Mashonaland  is  rich  in  gold  mines;  and  the  other  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  ciioicest  regions  on  the  whole  conti- 
nent. The  Transvaal  and  Orange  states  have  become 
what  they  are  on  the  lines  of  advanced  civilization  almost 
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wholly  through  British  enterprise;  and  British  diploniaev 
may  he  potent  to  win  them  from  their  independency.  The 
march  of  the  CajMj  Colony  northward  is  likely  to  be  more 
seriously  interrupted  when  the  confines  of  Gazaland  are 
reached ; but  England  will  hardly  hesitate  amin  to  deal 
with  Portugal  with  the  strong  hand  when  tlie  occasion 
arises,  if  it  ever  does. 

Liberia. — This  little  country  has  its  pet  grievance 
against  one  of  the  great  powers,  which  was  presented  to 
tlie  United  States  government  early  in  September  bv  Mr. 
•\lfred  Benedict  King,  commissioner  of  Liberia  in  enlarge 
of  the  very  interesting  little  exhibit  made  by  his  people  at 
the  World’s  Fajr.  Mr.  King  is  a colored  man,  sfave-liom 
at  Augusta,  Ga.  Escaping  when  seven  years  old  to  Mon- 
rovia, he  has  since  resided  there.  lie  represents  that  the 
French  are  making  steady  encroachments  upon  Liberian 
.soil,  and  have  already  absorbed  considerable  tracts,  both 
inland  and  upon  the  coast.  His  country  is  too  weak  to 
cope  with  so  formidable  a power;  and,  as  it  is  settled  bv 
American  negroes,  they  naturally  look  to  the  American 
government  for  protection,  which  Commissioner  King 
thinks  will  be  afforded,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a diplo- 
matic request  to  France  to  keep  her  subjects  off  the  Li- 
berian territories. 


UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

^UTSIDE  of  the  walls  of  congress,  there  have  been  no 
political  developments  this  quarter  worthy  of  mention. 
'I'he  present  session,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  ontline<l 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  is  in  more  senses  than  one  an 
“ extraordinary  ” session.  Called  together  at  an  unusually 
early  date  (August  7)  in  response  to  an  overwhelming 
manifestation  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a speedy 
repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  policy  embodied  in  the 
Sherman  act  of  1890,  and  called  together  for  the  sjiecial 
purpose  of  repealing  that  act,  it  has  not,  up  to  the  end  of 
.September,  passed  a single  legislative  enactment.  In 
the  meantime,  the  country  is  left  to  recover  from  its 
financial  and  industrial  difficulties  as  best  it  can  under 
the  depressing  influence  of  continued  total  uncertainty 
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regarding  the  future  of  ita  currency  and  the  tariff.  When 
tlie  Wilson  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act  pas.sed 
the  house  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  there  immedi- 
ately set  in  a notable  revival  of  financial  confidence, 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  of  industrial  activity;  but  the 
subsequent  filibustering  in  the  senate  against  silver 
purchase  repeal  has 
noticeably  had  a dis- 
turbing and  depress- 
ing influence  on  busi- 
ness. 

That  the  majority 
shall  rule,  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  a representa- 
tive  or  democratic 
system  of  govern- 
ment; but  the  rules 
of  procedure  in  the 
rioted  States  .senate 
have  never  been  so 
amended  as  to  enable 
the  majority  to  do  so. 

In  that  body  at  jires- 
ent,  and  through  it 
in  the  country,  it  is 
the  will  of  the  min- 
ority that  is  rnling. 

Through  the  tradi- 
tion of  “senatorial 
courtesy,”  under 
which  no  method  of 
closure  or  application  of  the  previous  question  has  ever 
been  adopted,  a few  senators,  only  two  or  three  of  whom 
need  be  on  the  fioor  at  a time,  can  prolong  any  de- 
bate indefinitely.  Already  public  sentiment  against  such 
a state  of  affairs  is  widely  aroused;  and  the  outcome  may 
Ik?  the  creation  of  some  new  machinery  bv  which  the 
majority  in  congress  may  be  able  to  impress  Its  will  upon 
the  nation.  It  is  one  thing  to  permit  the  right  of  full  and 
free  discussion,  prompted  by  conviction  and  aiming  at 
effect  upon  opinion  and  action;  it  is  another  and  quite 
different  thing  to  permit  a congressional  minority  to 
compel  congress  and  the  nation  to  stop  in  the  midst  of 
pressing  business  and  listen  indefinitely  to  speeches  de- 
livered with  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose  of  obstructing 
and  delaying  a measure  approved  by  the  majority. 


HON.  D.  W.  VOOKHKEt<  OP  INDIANA, 
VNITEI)  8TATKH  sENATOIl. 
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Tlic  division  in  the  Democratic  ranks  observable  during 
the  silver  agitation  preceding  the  late  electoral  camjwign. 
has  been  brought  into  special  prominence  by  recent  de- 
velopments. The  factions  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
“Administration  Democrats”  and  “Silver  Ilemocrats." 
the  former  according  with  the  well  known  views  of  the 
president,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
majority  of  Republicans,  and  the  latter  rejiresenting  the 

movement  in  favor  of 
continued  absorjition 
of  silver  and  corre- 
sponding inflation  of 
tlie  currency. 

Without  the  sup- 
port of  Republicans, 
neither  of  these  fac- 
tions in  the  senate  can 
command  a quorum. 
Under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Voorhees 
of  Indiana,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Senator  Gorman  of 
Maryland,  the  recog- 
nized leader  in  the 
party  management, 
the  Administration 
Democrats  attempted 
an  alliance  with  the 
bulk  of  the  Republi- 
can senators.  Tlie 
Voorhees  bill  (an 
amendment  to  the 
Wilson  bill  in  the  na- 
ture of  a substitute)  firmly  establishes  the  gold  stand- 
ard by  repealing  the  silver  purchase  policy  of  the  Sher- 
man act;  and  it  then  expresses  the  hope  for  an  ulti- 
mate return  to  the  double  standard  through  international 
agreement,  or  “by  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as  will 
insure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  value  of  the  two 
metals,  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times,  in 
the  markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts.”  It  is  against 
this  “ unauthorized  ” alliance  with  the  opposition,  that  the 
filibustering  in  the  senate  has  been  mainly  directed.  What 
the  outcome  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  The  efforts 
of  Senator  Voorhees  to  induce  the  senate  to  fix  an  end  of 
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debate  on  the  silver  (iiiestioii  have  been  in  vain;  and  the 
struggle  has  been  reduced  to  one  of  mere  i)hysieul  endur- 
ance, which  may  vet  end  in  the  adoption  of  a compromise. 
The  idea  of  delaying  a vote  until  it  shall  be  feasible  to 
unite  the  Democratic  majority  on  some  distinctively 
I)emocratic  financial  measure,  has  never  been  given  up; 
and  an  active  effort  hiis  recently  begun,  in  which  Mr.  Gor- 
man, Mr.  Faulkner,  Mr.  Uansom.  and  even  Mr.  Voorhees 
arc  now  said  to  be  enlisted,  to  unite  the  Silver  Democrats 
and  the  Administration  men  on  a common  basis  within 
partv  lines.  It  is  e.\]iected  that  the  debate  will  run  along 
until  after  the  passage  through  tlie  house  of  the  ’I’licker 
bill  repealing  every  statutory  j)rovision  regarding  federal 
control  of  federal  elections.  'I'lie  introduction  of  this 
measure  in  the  senate  will  inject  into  the  struggle  still 
another  element  of  uncertainty  to  which  the  deliberative 
branch  of  congress  will  have  to  adjust  itself. 

No  official  declaration  can  yet  be  made  us  to  the  details 
of  the  coming  bill  to  repeal  or  modify  the  existing  tariff 
schedules.  For  nearly  three  weeks  during  September  the 
representatives  of  various  industries  were  allowed  to  pre- 
sent their  views  on  the  subject  to  tlie  ways  and  means 
committee,  the  hearings  being  lirought  to  a close  .Septem- 
ber 20;  but,  beyond  the  general  principles  of  tariff  reform 
as  laid  down  in  the  official  platform  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  1892,  all  statements  entering  into  details  are  yet 
merely  s])cculative. 

Presidential  Appoiiitiiieiits. — None  of  the  appoint- 
ments which  have  followed  the  advent  to  power  of  a new 
administration,  afforded  a greater  surprise  than  that  of  the 
present  comptroller  of  the  currency,  .lames  II.  Eckels. 
During  the  early  part  of  .Inly  many  criticisms  of  the  ap- 
j>ointment  appeared  in  the  i>ress,  based  upon  the  inexperi- 
ence of  the  new  appointee  in  connection  with  ]>roblems 
such  as  must  confront  him  at  the  present  critical  time; 
but  these  have  ceased  in  view  of  the  vigor  and  wisdom  of 
.Mr.  Eckels’  administration,  which  are  generally  admitted 
to  have  justified  the  president’s  choice. 

J.vMKS  Hkkkon  Ec  kkls  was  !M>rn  at  Princeton,  111.,  in  1858;  and 
was  jifraduated  at  the  Law  ScIkxiI.  Albany,  N.  V,,  in  He  lx»- 

caine  a<*quainted  with  Mr.  rievelantl  while  the  latter  wa.s  governor. 
Me  has  l>een  identified  with  the  nirivetnent  for  tariff  reform,  and  took 
a pnmiinent  part  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  interest  during  the  late  camjaiign. 
Unlike  most  of  his  predeceKsors  in  otfice,  he  is  not  a hanker,  hut  has 
won  a high  standing  in  the  legal  ]>nde.ssion.  and  is  eminently  ({uali- 
tied  to  represent  the  intewsts  of  the  government  in  its  dealings  with 
the  national  banks.  His  attitude  of  stern  disapproval  toward  specu- 
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latire  in.stitutions,  and  of  Uelpfulnesn  toward  those  that  harp  been  care- 
fully managed — as  notably  shown  in  his  recent  offer  of  assistance  to 
the  banks  of  Denver,  Col. — has  pleased  the  conservative  banking 
circles  of  the  country. 

On  September  8,  in  accordance  with  the  change  in  tliis 
country  of  the  Oerman  legation  to  the  rank  of  embassy. 
President  Cleveland  nominated  Theotlore  Runyon,  of  New 
.lersey,  who  hatl  recently  been  appointed  United  States 
minister  to  Gennanv  (p.  05),  for  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary. 

On  the  same  day,  Henry  M.  Smythe,  of  Virginia,  was 
nominated  minister  resident  and  consul-general  to  Hayti. 

Henky  M.  Hmythe,  of  Virginia,  is  a well  known  IVinocrat.  and 
ha.s  for  s»)me  time  been  the  tslitor  of  The  Qrnham  HttitUighl.  a l>eino- 
cratic  newspaiier.  Some  time  ago  he  was  ap|Miinted  consul  to  one  of 
the  Chinese  |K)rts;  but  the  nomination,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  state 
de|>artment,  was  held  up  by  the  senate,  (tending  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  get  Mr.  Smythe  to  consent  to  go  to  Hayti. 

On  Sejttembcr  19,  William  B.  Hornblower,  of  Now 
York,  WHS  nominated  to  be  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court  in  the  room  of  Associate  Justice 
Samuel  Blatchford,  who  died  July  7. 

Wiu.i.tM  BiTi.Eit  HoKNBieiwER  was  hotn  in  Paterson,  X.  J.. 
in  May.  1851,  the  .son  of  a Prt*sbyterian  clergyman  who  had  studied 
law  before  entering  the  ministry.  His  grandfather  was  chief  justice 
of  New  Jersey,  and  his  great  grand  father  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  IndejM-ndence.  One  of  his  uncles  was  the  late 
Justice  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  and 
another  uncle  was  Judge  WcaKlrnff,  late  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court.  With  the  exception  of  Justice  Story,  who  was  only  32  years 
old  when  he  ascended  the  supreme  l>ench  in  1811,  the  present  ap- 
pointee is  the  youngest  man  ever  nominated  to  that  high  tribunal. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  six  years  older  when  he  was  raisetl  to  the 
supreme  bench.  .Mr.  Hornblower  wius  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
18i3;  studieil  law  at  Columbia;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875. 
He  then  entereil  the  finn  of  Carter  & Eaton  in  Xew  York  City,  and 
reinaine<l  a memlter  of  it  until  1888.  when  the  firm  of  Hornblower, 
Byrne  A:  Taylor  was  organiml.  lie  has  been  for  many  years  counsel, 
and  for  several  years  a trustee,  of  the  New  York  life  insurance  com- 
pany, and  has  general  control  of  its  litigation  all  over  the  world.  He 
lias  lieen  concerned  in  many  of  the  most  important  lawsuits  in  recent 
years,  and  has  numlx'red  among  his  clients  some  others  of  the  large.st 
corporations,  such  as  the  New  York  Central  railway  and  the  New 
Y'ork  Security  and  Trust  company.  He  is  a member  of  the  society  of 
.Metlical  .luri.sprudence  and  of  the  Bar  association,  and  has  won  dis- 
tinction as  a writer  on  law  tmiics.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  present  aj»- 
piintmeut,  he  had  held  no  office  save  as  memla'r  of  the  state  commis 
sion  created  in  18i)0  to  pnuiose  amendments  to  the  judiciary  section 
of  the  state  constitution.  His  wife,  a niece  of  the  late  Judge  Sanford, 
of  New  Y'ork.  died  a few  years  ago. 

On  September  19,  James  J.  Van  Alen,  of  Rhode  Island, 
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was  nominated  to  be  the  United  States  ambassador  to  Italy. 
The  nomination  has  not  yet  been  confirmed,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  wide  comment  and  criticism,  it  being 
charged  that  Mr.  Van  Alen’s  contribution  of  150,000  to 
the  Uemocratic  campaign  fund  in  1892  was  given  on  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  a foreign 
appointment.  In  order  to  prevent  the  political  obloquy 
that  would  fall  upon  the  administration,  it  is  stated  that 
some  of  the  friends  of 
President  Cleveland  pro- 
tested to  him  against  Mr. 

Van  Alen’s  appointment, 
and  offered  to  refund  to 
Mr.  V an  Alen  the  amount 
of  his  contribution.  This, 
however,  has  not  yet  been 
done.  Mr.  Van  Alene.x- 
plicitly  denies  that  any 
undersUinding  of  the  sort 
referred  to  was  ever  en- 
tered into;  and  E.\-Seere- 
tary  W.  C.  Whitney,  who 
managed  the  Cleveland 
forces  in  the  campaign, 
has  published  his  letter  to 
the  president,  written 
June  20,  1893,  in  which 
he  recommended  Mr. 

Van  Alen  for  the  appoint- 
ment; and  he  denies  all 
knowledge  of  the  alleged 
understanding. 

On  September  27,  Robert  E.  Preston,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  nominated  to  be  director  of  the  mint. 


HOX.  W.  B.  BOBSBl-OWER  or  NEW  TORK. 
REW  AB80CIATE  Jl'STIrE  OP  THE  I'.SITKO 
aTATER  Rl’PREME  COURT. 


Robert  E.  Preston  was  born  at  Bean’s  Station.  (Iranger  county, 
Tenn.,  in  18.36.  In  1856  .lames  Uuthrie,  then  se<Tetary  of  the  treas- 
ury, appointed  him  to  a clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  first  auditor.  He 
rf>se  successively  through  the  various  grades  until  he  reached  the 
highest.  While  in  the  auditor's  office  Mr.  Preston  had  charge  of  the 
mint  accounts.  When  the  bureau  of  the  mint  wa.sorganized  in  1873. 
I>r.  Henry  R.  Linderman,  the  first  dimctor.  requested  that  Mr.  Pres- 
ton he  transferred  to  that  bureau.  The  latter,  however,  declined  the 
transfer;  hut  in  the  following  year  Dr.  Linderman  tenderwl  the  place 
of  examinerof  the  mints  to  him.  He  acceptc-d,  and  has  since  filled  the 
office  through  all  changes  of  administration. 


The  appointments  of  Albert  S.  Willis,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Ellis  .Mills,  of  Virginia,  as  respectively  United  States 
minister  and  consul-general  at  Honolulu,  have  already  been 
recorded  (p.  476  and  477). 
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THE  FIFTY-THIRD  CONGRESS. 

The  S.'hl  conjfress  of  tlie  United  States  assembled  in 
extraordinary  session  Aiifiust  7,  in  response  to  the 

proclamation  of  I’resident  Cleveland.  In  calling  congress 
together  four  months  before  the  regular  session,  Mr. 
Cleveland  stated  that  the  continued  purcluise  of  silver 
bullion,  and  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  tbereou  under  the 
present  financial  law  known  as  the  Sherman  act.  had 
brought  business  depression  and  dissister  to  the  country, 
and  was  threatening  a panic.  His  mcs,sagc,  presented  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  reiicated  the  warnings  of  his 
proclamation,  and  in  forcible  terms  called  upon  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  to  repeal  the  purchase 
clause  of  the  Sherman  act  at  the  earliest  moment  practi- 
cable. and  thus  give  the  country  much  needed  relief. 

The  extra  session  thus  began  with  the  financial  ques- 
tion as  the  jiaramount  one  before  it.  Indeed  there  were 
uiany  who  believc'd  that  it  was  the  only  question  which 
should  be  considered,  and  that  the  tjirifl,  state  banks,  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii,  and  the  revision  of  the  federal 
election  laws  should  wait  until  the  regular  session  of 
congress,  which  begins  December  4.  In  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  president,  the  financial  question  was 
first  consiilered  by  both  branches  of  congress.  Itut  the  I 

early  action  of  the  house  on  the  subject,  has  given  that 
body  more  leisure  time,  which  it  has  used  in  considering 
numerous  other  important  subjects,  including  the  repeal  of 
the  federal  election  laws,  and  the  revision  of  the  Chinese  I 

exclusion  laws.  In  the  senate  nothing  but  finance  has 
been  considered. 

Orgauization. — In  the  organization  of  the  two 
branches  of  congress,  Vice-President  Stevenson  became 
presiding  officer  of  the  .senate,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
Speaker  Crisp  was  re-elected  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
house,  without  opposition  except  the  formal  courtesy  of  a i 

minority  vote  for  ex-Speaker  Heed.  i 

t'lusp,  ('iiahi.es  Fhkdkhk  k.  s[>eaker  of  the  congress,  wa-s  I 

iKirn  in  SlieffieUi,  Eng.,  during  a visit  of  his  parents,  Jan.  9,  i 

He  rei-eived  a common  si-lifsil  e<lucation  in  Savannah  and  Macon,  Oa.;  ' 

served  in  the  Confederate  army  until  May,  1864.  when  he  became  a ' 

prisoner  of  war.  and  was  held  till  IHtCi;  was  admitted  to  (he  liar  in  I 

■tmericus  (fa. , in  1866.  was  appointed  solicitor-general  of  the  south  I 

western  judicial  cinmit  in  IHT'J.  judge  of  the  sujierior  court  of  the 
same  circuit  in  1877;  w ics  elwteil  to  the  same  otfice  in  1878  and  1880; 
and  was  elected  to  wngrt'ss  from  the  6d  district,  as  a I)eniiK-rat.  in 
1882.  '84.  '88.  '87.  '90,  and  '92.  On  tlie  organi'/ation  of 

the  JiOth  congress,  when  Speaker  Carlisle  declined  to  apisiint  the 
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committee  on  elections,  on  the  ground  that  hia  own  seat  was  being 
contested,  and  asked  the  house  to  select  the  committee,  the  Demo- 
cratic members  chosen  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Crisp  chairman  of 
the  committee.  In  December,  1891,  Mr.  Crisp  was  elected  speaker  of 
the  house  in  the  52d  congress  alter  a memorable  contest;  and  was 
re-elected  on  the  organization  of  the  58d  congress  on  August  7,  1893. 

It  was  not  until  August  21  that  the  speaker  made  his 
announcement  of  the  various  liouse  committees.  The  list 
contained  several  surprises,  which  show  that  Mr.  Crisp 
lacks  neither  firmness  nor  courage.  Mr.  Springer,  who 
hits  served  18  years  in  congress  is  transferred  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  on  banking  and  currency,  his 
place  at  the  he.ad  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means 
being  taken  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  who  has 
served  only  eight  years.  The  latter  committee  now  con- 
sists of  11  Democrats  and  0 Republicans.  Mr.  Holman, 
whose  service  extends  over  28  years,  gives  way,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  appropriations,  to  Mr.  Sayers,  who  has 
seen  only  eight  years’  service,  Mr.  Holman  now  being 
put  in  charge  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs.  The 
following  is  a list  of  chairmen  of  the  most  important 
house  committees: 

Elections,  O'Ferrall,  Va. ; ways  and  means,  Wilson,  W.  Va, ; 
appropriations,  Sayers,  Tex.;  judiciary,  Culberson,  Tex.;  coinage, 
weights,  and  measures.  Bland,  Mo.;  banking  and  currency. 
Springer,  111.;  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Wise,  Va. ; 
rivers  and  harbors,  Blanchard,  lo. ; merchant  marine  and 
fisheries.  Fithian,  111.;  Agriculture,  Hatch,  Mo.;  foreign  affairs, 
McCreary,  Ky.;  military  affairs,  Onthwaite,  O. ; naval  affairs, 
Cummings.  N.  Y.;  post  offices  and  post  roads,  Henderson,  N.  C. ; 
public  lands,  McRae,  Ark.;  Indian  affairs,  Holman,  Ind. ; ter- 
ritories. Wheeler,  Ala.;  railways  and  canals.  Catchings,  Miss.; 
private  land  claims,  Pendleton,  W.  Va. ; manufactures.  Page,  R.  I.; 
mines  and  mining,  Weadock,  .Mich.;  ])ublic  buildings  and  grounds, 
Bankhead,  Ala.;  Pacific  railroads.  Reilly,  Penn.;  levees  and  im- 
pnivemeiits  of  the  .Mis.sissippi  river,  Allen,  .Mi.ss. ; eilucation,  Enloe, 
Tenn.;  labor,  McOann,  111.;  militia.  Forman,  111.;  ])atents.  Covert. 
X.  V,;  library.  Fellows,  X.  Y.;  printing,  Richardson,  Tenn.;  civil 
service  refonn,  I>eForrest,  Conn.;  alcoholic  liquor  traffic,  English, 
X.  J.;  irrigation  of  arid  lands.  Cooper,  Ind.;  immigration  and 
naturalization,  (ieissenhainer,  X.  .1.;  invalid  jiensions,  Martin,  Ind,; 
pemsions,  Moses,  (is.;  claim.s,  Bunn.  X.  C. ; war  claiin.s,  Belt/.hoover, 
renn,;  revision  of  the  laws,  Ellis,  Ky. 

WiuiO.N,  Wii,i,i.vM  L. . chairman  of  the  house  committee  on 
ways  and  means  in  the  .53ti  congress,  was  lorn  in  .Jefferson  county, 
Virginia,  May  :t,  1843.  He  was  grailiiated  at  Columbian  College. 
District  of  Columbia,  in  1860.  and  suhse(|uently  at  the  University  of 
Virginia;  serveil  in  the  Confederate  army;  held  a professor’s  chair  in 
Columbian  College  for  several  years;  and,  on  the  repeal  of  the 
lawyers'  test  oath  in  West  Virginia,  resigned  and  logan  practicing 
law  in  Charlestown.  He  was  Democratic  presidential  elector-at-large 
in  1882,  and  was  elected  presiilent  of  the  \Vest  Virginia  University, 
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and  member  of  oongreea  from  tbe  2d  district  the  same  year;  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  university  in  1883,  and  was  re-elected  lo 
congress  in  1884,  ’86,  '88,  ’90,  and  '92.  In  the  52d  congress  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means.  He  was  appointed  a 
regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1884  and  1886,  and  received 
the  degree  of  LK.  D.  from  Columbian  Cniversity  in  1883,  and  from 
Hampton-Sidney  College  in  1886.  In  1892  he  was  chosen  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  national  convention;  and  in  1893.  on  tbe 
assembly  of  the  53d  congress  in  extra  session,  introduced  the  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  act  of  1890. 
which  was  adopted  by  the  house  by  a vote  of  239  yeas  to  lOSnavi. 
on  August  28. 

S.VYKKS,  Jusm’U  D.,  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  appro- 
priations in  the  53d  congress,  was  born  in  (Grenada,  Miss.,  Sept.  23. 
1841.  He  removed  to  Bastrop,  Tex.,  in  1851;  served  through  tbe 
Civil  War  in  the  Confederate  army;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886; 
was  a state  senator  in  1873,  and  lieutenant-governor  in  1879  and 
1880;  and  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  9th  district,  as  a Demo 
crat,  in  1884,  ’86,  '88,  ’90,  and  ’92.  In  the  52d  congress  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  which  he  has  now  been  made  chairman. 

Sl’KlNOKR,  WiLl.t.vM  McKendal,  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  banking  and  currency  in  the  53d  congress,  was  bom  in 
New  Lebanon,  Sullivan  county,  Ind.,  May  30,  1836.  He  removed 
to  Illinois  in  1848;  was  graduated  at  the  Indiana  State  Cniversity  in 
18.58;  was  admitted  tothelwir  in  1859;  and  has  since  made  his  home 
in  Springfield,  IIL  In  1862  he  was  secretary  of  the  state  con.stitutional 
(Mjnvention;  in  1871-2  was  a member  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
since  1874  has  lx.-en  uninterruptetlly  elected  to  congress  from  the  13tb 
district,  as  a Democrat.  He  has  Ijeen  in  this  time  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  representatives  in  the  popular  house;  has  introducol 
many  notable  bills;  was  chainnan  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
during  the  great  tariff  debate  in  1888;  has  been  an  active  jiromoter  of 
tariff  reform  since  1882;  and  was  a candidate,  with  Representatives 
Crisp  and  Mills,  for  s])eaker  of  the  52d  congress  in  1891,  but  with 
ilrew  in  favor  of  Mr.  Crisp,  who,  after  his  election,  appointed  Mr. 
Springer  chainnan  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  to  succeed 
William  McKinley.  It  was  quite  generally  Itelieved,  that,  in  making 
up  his  committees  in  the  .53d  congress,  S]ieaker  Crisp  would  appoint 
.Mr.  Springer  to  his  former  place  on  the  ways  and  means  committee; 
and  his  transfer  to  the  committee  on  banking  and  currency,  and  the 
appointment  of  Representative  Wilson  to  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  have  been  among  the  surprises  of  the  present  extra  session  of 
congress. 

McCreaky.  James  B..  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on 
foreign  affairs  in  the  ,53d  congress,  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Ky.. 
July  8,  1838.  He  was  graduated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  in 
1857,  and  at  the  law  department  of  the  Curalierland  University  of 
Tennes,set‘  in  1859,  and  settled  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  to  practice.  He 
s«TVe<i  in  the  Confederate  army  from  1862  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1868  he  declined  tbe 
nomination  for  Democratic  presidential  elector;  in  1869,  1871.  and 
1873.  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature;  and,  in  1871 
and  1873,  was  chosen  as  its  s])eaker.  In  187.5-79  he  was  governor; 
and  in  1!^,  '86,  ’88,  ’90,  and  '92,  was  elected  to  congress  from  tbe 
8th  district  as  a Demix:rat.  In  the  52<1  congress  he  was  a member  of 
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the  committees  on  foreign  affairs  and  on  the  Coliiinl>inn  exposition. 
In  1892  he  was  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners  to  tlie  inter- 
national monetary  conference  held  in  Brussels,  and  there  made  an 
able  plea  for  the  enlargement  of  the  use  of  silver  and  its  restoration 
to  a parity  with  gold. 

OiTHWAiTE,  Joseph  H.,  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on 
military  affairs  in  the  53d  congress,  was  bom  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dec.  5,  1841.  He  received  a public  school  education  in  Zanesville; 
taught  school  there  and  in  Columbus  for  five  years,  reading  law  at 
the  same  time;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866;  practiced  at  Osceola, 
Mo.,  in  1867-71;  was  elected  irrosecuting  attorney  of  Franklin  county, 
Ohio,  in  1874  and  1876;  and  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  12th 
district,  as  a Democrat,  in  1884,  ’86,  ’88,  ’90,  and  ’92.  In  the  52d 
congress  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  and 
member  of  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  laws. 

Cummings,  Amos  Jay,  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on 
naval  affairs  in  the  53d  congress,  was  bom  in  Conkling,  Bnwme 
county,  X.  Y.,  May  15.  1841.  He  received  a common  school  educa- 
tion; was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade  in  Ijoyhood;  served  with 
Walker  in  his  expedition  to  Nicaragua;  was  connected  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Civil  War;  entered  journalism,  and 
filled  several  editorial  positions  in  New  York  City  till  1886,  when  he 
was  first  elected  to  congress  from  the  11th  district  as  a Democrat. 
He  declined  a renomination,  and  returned  to  editorial  work;  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Samuel  S.  Cox  in  congress  in  1889;  and  was  re- 
elected in  1890  and  1892.  In  the  52d  congress  he  was  chaimian  of 
the  joint  committee  on  the  library  and  member  of  the  committee  on 
nav^  affairs. 

Page,  Charles  Harrison,  chaimian  of  the  house  committee  on 
manufactures  in  the  .53d  congress,  was  Imm  in  Gloucester,  K.  1.,  July 
19.  1843.  He  received  a limited  public  school  education;  engaged  in 
farming;  sensed  in  the  Union  anny  in  the  Civil  War;  resum^  study 
at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  and  the  Southern  Illinois  State 
College;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in  1871;  and  has 
practiced  in  his  native  state  since  1872.  ■ He  served  in  Ixith  branches 
of  the  state  legislature;  was  awardeil  a seat  in  .'ongress  from  the  2<1 
district  on  a contest  of  the  election  in  1887;  and  was  re-electe<l  as  a 
Democrat  in  1890,  and  at  a special  election  in  April,  1893.  In  the 
52d  congress  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures  and 
member  of  the  committees  on  rivers  and  harbors  and  on  claims. 

Weadock,  Thomas  .\ddis  Emmet,  chaimian  of  the  house 
committee  on  mines  and  mining,  was  bom  in  Ballygarret,  County 
"Wexford,  Ireland,  Jan.  1,  1850.  The  family  emigrated  to  America 
in  his  infancy,  settling  at  St.  Maiy’s,  Ohio,  where  he  received  a com- 
mon school  education.  He  s|ient  several  years  teaching  school;  was 
graduated  at  the  law  department  of  Michigan  T'niversiiy  in  1873. 
and  began  practicing  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  in  1874.  He  was  pros«>cuting 
attorney  of  Bay  county  in  1877  -8;  mayor  of  Bay  City  in  1883-5,  and 
was  elected  to  congress  from  the  10th  ilistrict  as  a Democrat  in  1890 
and  i892.  In  the  .52d  congress  he  was  a memlx'r  of  the  committee 
on  rivers  and  harbors. 

Covert,  J.kmes  W.,  chairman  of  the  house  committei'  on 
patents  in  the  .53d  congress,  was  born  in  Mill  Neck,  Qui-en’s  ominty, 
N.  Y'.,  Sept.  2.  1842.  He  was  adinitttsl  to  the  bar  in  1863;  was  sur 
rogale  of  the  county  in  i870-’74;  was  elected  to  congress  from  the 
1st  district  as  a Democrat  in  1876-'78;  was  state  senator  1882-3;  and 
VoL  3.— 33. 
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was  rc  u>  coDgma  in  18SS.  '90,  and  ’92.  In  his  second  term 

in  congress  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  doling 
the  consideration  of  the  funding  bill.  In  the  52d  congre^  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  Pacific  railroads  and  on  immigration 
and  naturalization.  He  has  adrocated  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  life-saving  service,  the  promotion  of  various  agncultoial 
interests,  the  extension  of  the  rights  of  American  inventors,  and 
reform  in  the  tariff  system. 

De  Forkest.  Robert  E.,  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on 
reform  in  the  civil  service,  was  bom  in  (luilford  county,  Conn.,  Feb. 
•20,  l»4o.  His  original  surname  was  (iri.swold;  but,  on  entering  Yale 
I'niversitv  in  ISTO.  it  was  changed  that  he  might  be  benefited  b.v 
the  De  I^orrest  fund  of  the  university,  which  required  that  the 
beneficiary  should  assume  the  name  of  the  founder.  He  was 
graduated  in  1H07;  was  ailmittol  to  the  bar,  and  located  at  Bridge- 
port in  the  following  year;  and  was  appointed  pisjsecuting  attorney 
In  1872.  He  was  chosen  by  the  legislature,  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  Fairfield  i-ounty  in  1874;  was  elected  mayor  in 
1878;  became  a member  of  the  lower  hou.se  of  the  legislature  in  1880; 
the  state  senate  in  1882;  mayor  again  in  1889  and  1890;  and  was 
elected  to  congress  fniin  the  4th  district  as  a Democrat  in  1890 
and  1892.  In  the  52d  amgress  he  was  a member  of  the  committees 
on  merchant  marine  and  fisheries  and  on  patents. 

Moses,  Ch.vri.es  Le.vveu.,  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on 
pensions  in  the  58d  congress,  was  bom  in  Coweta  county,  (ia.  May 
2,  18o6.  He  receivetl  a common  school  education;  was  graduated  at 
Mercer  Universitv  in  1876;  engaged  in  fanning  and  teaching;  was 
princi|)al  of  the  Newman  Male  Seminary  for  several  years;  has  been 
occupied  exclusively  with  agriculture  since  1886;  and  was  elected  to 
congress  from  the  4th  di.strict  as  a Democrat  in  1890  and  1892.  In 
the  ■’)2d  congress  he  was  a member  of  the  committees  on  agriculture, 
pensions,  and  accounts. 

The  Financial  Question. — The  Sherman  act,  which 
is  the  main  cause  of  contention  in  congress,  was  passed 
.July  14,  1890,  It  was  a compromise  between  the  extreme 
silver  element,  led  by  Mr.  Hlaiul,  and  the  conservative 
clement  in  both  branches  of  the  old  parties.  At  that  time 
the  silver  men  had  succeeded  in  passing  through  one  house 
an  extreme  silver  measure.  In  the  other  the  conserva- 
tive element  prevailed;  but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  do 
away  entirely  with  the  silver  bill,  until  concessions  had 
been  made.  Accordingly,  Senator  Sherman,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee  between  the  senate 
and  the  house,  proposed  a modified  silver  bill,  which  was 
accepted  and  passed  by  both  branches  of  congress.  This 
has  since  been  known  as  the  “Sherman  act.”  Its  main 
jirovisions,  which  are  now  the  subject  of  controversy,  are 
as  follows: 

• ‘ That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  purcha.se, 
from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  4,500.- 
IKKI  ounces,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  offered,  ia  each  month,  at 
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the  market  price  thereof,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  371.25  grains 
of  pure  silver 

That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  each  month  coin  two 
million  ounces  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  into  standard  silver  dollars  until  July  1,  1891;  and  after  that 
time  he  shall  coin  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  fur  the  redeiii))- 
tion  of  the  treasury  notes  herein  provided  for;  and  any  gain  or  seign 
iorage  ari.sing  from  such  coinage  shall  be  accounted  fur  and  paid  into 
the  treasury 

It  being  the  established  policy  of  the  Unitetl  States  to  maintain 
the  two  metals  on  a parity  with  each  other  uj)on  the  present  legal 
ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law.” 

These  three  features  of  the  Shennan  act,  concerning 
the  purchase  of  bullion  silver,  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  policy  of  tlie  government  to 
maintain  a parity  between  gold  and  silver,  have  been  the 
essential  points  of  contention  before  congress.  The  act 
also  directs  that  treasury  notes  shall  be  issued  in  payment 
of  silver  bullion  purchased;  that  the  treasury  notes  shall 
l)c  a legal  tender  for  all  debts  of  a public  character; 
and  that  the  holders  of  treasury  notes  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  them  redeemed  in  gold  or  silver,  on  presentation,  at 
the  United  States  treasury  or  any  sub-treasury.  But  these 
latter  features,  concerning  the  treasury  notes,  have  been 
only  incidental  to  the  main  contention. 

yarious  Measures  Proposed. — Hcjiresentative  Wihson, 
of  West  Virginia,  took  the  initiative  in  the  house,  toward 
such  changes  in  the  Sherman  act  as  were  regarded  e.ssen- 
tial.  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  the  chairman  of  the  coinage 
committee,  nor  did  ho  occupy  any  ollicial  position  in  the 
house  at  the  time  the  bill  was  presented,  which  entitled  it 
to  special  consideration.  He  was  recognized,  however,  lus 
a close  personal  friend  of  President  Cleveland;  and,  from 
the  day  the  bill  was  presented,  it  was  accejited  as  embody- 
ing Mr.  Cleveland’s  views.  It  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
the  “ Wilson  bill.”  Its  full  text  is  as  follows: 

“ Be  it  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  act  approved  July  14,  1H‘.K(, 
entitled  ‘ an  act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver  biillioii  and  issue  of 
treasury  notes  thereon,  and  for  other  purposes,’  as  directs  the  .secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  silver  bullion  to 
the  ^gregate  amount  of  4.500,000  minces,  or  so  much  theri*of  as  may 
be  offered  in  each  month  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  exci-esling 
one  dollar  for  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  in  payment 
for  such  purchases  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  repealed;  but  this  rejieal  shall  not  impair,  nor  in  any 
manner  affect,  the  legal-tender  quality  of  the  standard  silver  dollars 
heretofore  coined;  and  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Unileil  8tates  are 
hereby  pledged  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  standanl  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  legal  ratio  or  such  other  ratio 
as  may  be  established  by  law. " 
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Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  the  Wilson  bill, 

Mr.  Bland,  who  occupies  the  position  of  leader  of  the  silver 
forces  in  the  house,  introeluced  a substitute  which  eni- 
bo<lied  the  views  of  the  silver  meu.  It  was  entitle<i  "a 
bill  for  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  other  purj^ses,”  and 
was  as  follows: 

“ That  all  holders  of  silver  bullion  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars  or 
more,  and  not  too  base  for  the  operations  of  the  mints,  shall  l«  en- 
titled to  deposit  the  same  for  coina^  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States. 

and  to  hare  the  same 
coined  into  the  lepal  len- 
der  standard  silver  dollar 
of  4I2|  grains  stamiard 
silver  to  the  dollar,  on 
same  terms  and  condi 
tions  on  which  gold  bul 
lion  is  now  deposited  and 
coined. 

That  sil  vercertificates 
shall  he  issued  on  sucli 
dollars  in  themannernov 
provided  by  law  for  the 
Issuing  of  rertifirates  on 
standard  silver  dolUTs.' 

Before  oiitliniii!.' 
the  debate  and  action  j 
of  the  house  on  the 
foregoing  nieasures.it  | 
is  well  to  give  the  test 
of  the  financial  bills  j 

in  the  senate,  which  I 

have  since  become 
identified  with  the 
Wilson  bill.  When 
the  latter  measure 
reached  the  senate,  it 
HON.  OEOBOE o. VEST  OF  HissotrBx,  WAS  refcrrcd  to  the 

CNITED  STATES  SENATOB.  COmmittCe,  Of 

which  Senator  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  is  chairman.  The 
committee  was  almost  evenly  divided  on  the  question  of 
repeal;  but,  by  the  vote  of  Sir.  Voorhees,  the  scales  were 
turned  in  favor  of  repeal.  Accordingly  Sir.  Voorhees  re- 
ported a substitute  for  the  Wilson  bill.  The  substitute  is 
not  substantially  different  from  Mr.  Wilson’s  measure;  but 
it  attached  a lengthy  and  important  feature  by  which  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  declared  to  be  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  both  gohl  and  silver  as  standard  nionev.  , 
This  last  bili  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  “Voorhees  bill,”  | 
and  its  full  text  is  as  follows: 
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" That  so  mack  of  the  act  approvedJ  uly  fourteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety,  entitled  ‘an  act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion  and  issue  of  treasury  notes  thereon,  and  for  other  purposes,’ 
as  directs  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  purchase  from  time  to  time 
silver  bullion  to  the  aggre^te  amount  of  4,500,000  ounces,  or  so  much 
thereof  a.s  may  be  ofieri^  in  each  month  at  the  market  price  thereof, 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue 
in  payment  fcir  such  purchases  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States, 
lie,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Unit^  States  to  continue  the  use  of  both  gold 
and  silver  as  standard  money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  into 
money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value,  such  equality  to  be 
secur^  through  international  agreement,  or  by  such  safeguards  of 
legislation  as  will  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  in  valueof  the 
coins  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all 
times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts.  And  it  is  hereby 
further  declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  government  should  be  steadily 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  such  a safe  system  of  bimetallism  as 
will  maintain  at  all  times  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or 
issued  by  the  United  States,  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payment  of 
debts.” 

There  have  been  many  amendments  to  the  Voorhees 
bill,  none  of  which  ^ to  the  present  writing  (October  16), 
have  been  passed.  Tney  embody  every  phase  of  silver  and 
anti-silver  views.  Out  of  them,  in  time,  it  is  probable 
that  some  compromise  may  be  effected.  But  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  three  measures  heretofore  given  embody  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  debate  and 
contention  in  congress  for  the  last  two  months. 

The  Debate  in  the  House. — When  the  house  first  took 
up  the  consideration  of  the  Wilson  bill,  there  were  no 
committees,  nor  had  any  organization  been  perfected 
bv  which  the  house  could  proceed  to  business.  It  was  de- 
sired, however,  to  act  on  tne  question  without  the  delays 
incident  to  organization.  The  only  wav  of  accomplishing 
this  was  by  an  agreement  between  the  silverand  anti-silver 
forces.  Such  an  agreement  would  not  only  overcome 
usual  delavs,  but  would  cut  off  the  possibility  of  a pro- 
tracted filibuster  from  the  silver  men.  There  were  many 
conferences  between  the  silverand  anti-silver  men;  and  out 
of  these  grew  an  agreement  by  which  a vote  could  be 
reached  on  the  measure.  The  agreement,  made  August 
11,  was  as  follows: 

" Ordered  6y  the  Honee,  that  H.  R.  No.  1 (the  Wilson  bill)  shall  be 
taken  up  for  immediate  consideration,  and  considered  for  fourteen 
days.  During  such  consideration  night  ses.sions  may  be  held,  for 
debate  only,  at  the  request  of  either  side.  The  daily  sessions  to  com- 
mence at  11  .\.  M.  and  continue  until  5 P.  .M.  Eleven  days  of  the 
debate  on  the  bill  to  be  given  to  general  debate  under  the  rules  of  the 
last  house  regulating  general  debate,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
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Iietweoii  the  two  Hides  as  the  speaker  may  determine.  The  last  three 
days  of  debate  may  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  and  the 
amendments  herein  provided  for,  under  the  five-minute  rule  of  the 
house,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole  house.  General  leave  to  print 
Is  hereby  granted. 

“Uider  of  amendments:  The  vote  shall  be  taken  first  on  an 

amendment  providing  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  present 
ratio.  If  that  fail,  then  a separate  vote  to  be  had  on  a similar  amend- 
ment proposing  a ratio  of  17  to  1;  if  that  fail,  on  one  proposing  a 
ratio  of  IH  to  1;  if  that  fail,  on  one  proposing  a ratio  of  19  to  1;  if 
that  fail,  on  one  pm|x>sing  a ratio  30  to  1.  If  the  above  amendments 
fail,  it  shall  be  in  onler  to  offer  an  amendment  reviving  the  act  of  the 
28th  of  February,  1878,  restoring  the  standard  silver  dmlar,  commonly 
known  as  the  Bland-AIIison  act;  the  vote  then  to  be  taken  on  the  en- 
grossment  and  tliird  reading  of  the  bill  as  amended,  or  on  the 
bill  itself  if  all  amendments  shall  have  l>een  voted  down,  and  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill  without  other  intervening  motions.  ” 

Then  bcpui  the  financial  debate  in  the  house.  It  was 
notable  at  times  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  ^echesof  repre- 
sentatives Bonrke,  Cockran,  \Vilson,  McMillin,  Bland, 
Bryan,  Burrows,  and  ex-Speaker  Reed.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  two  weeks  of  debate  were  occupied  with 
dreary  sjteeches  rehearsing  financial  theories  and  statistics 
which  had  little  interest  to  the  galleries  or  to  the  country. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement,  the  voting  began  on 
August  28.  The  first  vote  embodied  the  Bland  free  silver 
amendment,  at  a ratio  of  1C  to  1 between  silver  and  gold. 
'J'his  was  defeated,  yeas  124,  nays  227,  not  voting  2.  The 
next  vote  was  on  an  amendment  for  free  silver  at  a ratio  of 
17  to  1.  It  was  defeated,  yeas  101,  nays  241,  not  voting 
11.  'I’he  next  vote  was  for  free  silver  at  a ratio  of  18  to  1. 
It  was  defeated,  yeas  103,  nays  238,  not  voting  12.  The 
next  amendment  was  for  free  coinage  at  a ratio  of  19  to  1. 
It  was  defeated,  yeas  104,  nays  238,  not  voting  11.  The 
next  amendment  was  for  free  coinage  at  a ratio  of  20  to  1. 
'This  also  was  defeated,  yeas  121,  navs  222,  not  voting  10. 
The  next  amendment  embodied  the  Bland- Allison  act. 
which  was  a modified  form  of  free  coinage.  It  was  de- 
feated, yeas  13C,  nays  213,  not  voting  4. 

With  the  free  silver  amendments  thus  disposed  of,  the 
(|uestion  recurred  on  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Wilson  bill.  It 
was  carried,  yeas  239,  nays  108,  not  voting  6.  There  were 
many  demonstrations  of  approval  from  the  galleries  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  when  the  repeal  bill  was  passal. 

The  Debate  in  the  Senate. — Thus  tne  house  of  represen- 
tiitives  had  done  its  share  toward  repealing  the  purchase 
features  of  the  Sherman  act.  It  remained  for  the  senate 
to  complete  the  work.  Here,  however,  there  were  many 
dirticulties  and  delays.  The  senate  was  almost  evenly 
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divided  bertween  the  friends  of  silver  and  the  friends  of 
repeal.  The  silver  men  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Sher- 
man act,  but  they  were  determined  to  stand  by  it  until  a 
free  coinajEie  bill  could  be  passed.  When  the  Voorhees  bill 
was  reported  to  the  senate,  Mr.  Vest,  of  Missouri,  also  re- 
ported a minority  measure  embodying  a plan  of  free  silver 
coinage. 

The  senate  debate  began  September  4.  It  proceeded 
from  day  to  day  with  lengthy  speeches  giving  the  views  of 
the  various  elements  in  the  contest.  At  the  outset  a few 
of  the  speeches,  from  such  leaders  as  Voorhees,  Sherman, 
Teller,  Hill,  Cullom,  and  Stewart,  attracted  wide  public 
notice.  After  that  public  interest  lagged,  as  it  became 
apparent  that  the  debate  was  being  protracted  by  the  silver 
men  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  Senator  Voorhees,  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  had  charge  of  the 
repeal  bill,  granted  a wide  latitude  for  discussion.  The 
country  gradually  became  restive  under  this  delay;  and 
Mr.  Voorhees,  responding  to  the  demands  of  the  public, 
announced  that  he  would  call  for  a vote  whenever  there 
was  a cessation  in  the  sjieeches.  This  placed  the  silver 
senators  on  the  defensive,  and  they  were  compelled  to  con- 
tinue their  siieeches  throughout  the  day,  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  week  to  week,  with  the  hope  of  embarrassing  and 
defeating  the  bill.  Thus  the  unprofitable  discussion 
dragged  along  until  October  7,  when  Senator  V'oorhees 
declared  that  his  limit  of  patience  was  exansted.  and  that 
he  would  ask  the  senate  to  remain  in  session  night  and 
day,  beginning  Octolxir  11,  until  a vote  had  been  reached. 

Acting  on  the  notice  he  had  given.  Senator  Voorhees 
inaugurated  a memorable  all-night  session  on  October  11. 
The  session  began  at  11  A.  m.  and  was  uneventful  up  to  0 
p.  M.  At  that  hour  the  silver  men  sought  an  adjournment, 
but  were  voted  down  by  the  repeal  senators.  From  that 
time  forward,  throughout  the  night,  the  next  day,  and 
part  of  the  next  night,  the  senate  was  continuonslv  in  ses- 
sion. Senators  slept  on  the  lounges  of  the  senaU*  chamber, 
arid  in  their  committee  rooms.  Many  of  them  were  com- 
iielled  to  remain  constantly  in  the  chamber,  for  forty 
hours.  It  was  a test  of  physical  endurance  which  tolil 
heavily  against  such  aged  members  as  Senators  Palmer. 
Sherman,  Harris,  McPlierson,  and  Bate.  After  two  days 
and  almost  two  nights  of  this  test  of  physical  endurance. 
Mr.  Voorhees  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  yield.  He  had 
been  unable  to  hold  together  a quorum  of  the  senate;  and 
without  a quorum,  business  was  at  a standstill.  .\t  1:45 
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o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Friilav,  October  13,  thesergeant- 
at-arins  of  tlie  senate  reported  that  absent  senators  de- 
clined to  answer  his  summons  to  appear.  It  was  evider.t 
that  no  further  business  could  be  done,  and  Mr.  Voorhees 
movetl  to  adjourn. 

It  was  supposed  at  the  time  that  this  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  rej)eal  men  sealed  the  fate  of  the  rej^eal  bill. 
It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the  adjournment  was 
in  the  nature  of  a temporary  rej)ulse  rather  than  a defeat. 
Mr.  Voorhees  soon  rallied  his  forces.  He  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  unswerving  attitude  of  President  Cleve- 
land, who  insisted  that  no  compromise  was  possible,  and 
that  the  debate  must  go  on  until  repeal  was  actually  ac- 
complished. On  the  night  of  Friday,  October  13,  Mr. 
Voorhees  again  attempted  a test  of  physical  endurance. 
This,  too,  failed;  and  the  absence  of  a ciuorum  compelled 
an  adjournment  in  the  early  hours  of  Saturday  morning. 
Again  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  14th,  the  struggle  was 
resumed;  but  Mr.  Voorhees  did  not  see  fit  to  protract  it 
into  Sunday.  Thus  the  memorable  test  of  physical  endur- 
ance has  proceeded.  It  establishes  the  record  for  the 
longest  continuous  session  of  either  branch  of  congress. 
It  was  marked  also  by  the  speech  of  Senator  Allen,  of 
Nebraska,  lasting  over  fourteen  hours,  wdiich  is  the  longest 
speech,  in  point  of  time  consumed,  in  the  history  of  eitlier 
branch  of  congress. 

Thus,  up  to  October  15,  no  actual  results  have  been  ac- 
complished, excejit  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  the 
house.  There  are  indications  that  the  struggle  will  con- 
tinue many  weeks,  and  possibly  months,  longer.  Even 
when  a final  vote  is  reached  in  the  senate,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  harmonize  the  differences  between  the  house  and 
senate,  and  after  that  to  secure  the  signature  of  President 
Cleveland  to  such  a measure  as  is  ultimately  passed  through 
both  houses.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Cleveland  favors 
repeal,  and  that  he  assembled  congress  for  that  one  pur- 
pose. Whether  he  would  sign  a bill  short  of  rejieal,  and 
in  the  nature  of  a compromise  with  the  silver  men,  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

Federal  lilection  Laws. — The  early  date  at  which 
the  house  dispo.sed  of  the  financial  question  jierniitted  it 
to  give  athuition  to  other  (piestions  of  wide  public  inijior- 
tance.  The  most  pressing  of  these  are  dealt  with  in  the 
bills  to  repeal  what  are  known  as  the  federal  election  laws, 
and  those  for  amending  the  deary  Chinese  exclusion  act. 
The  first  measure  is  important  mainly  from  its  political 
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character.  The  federal  election  laws  were  passed  dnriiifr 
the  last  days  of  the  war,  and  the  days  of  reconstruction 
which  followed  the  Rebellion.  At  that  time  they  wore  re- 
garded as  necessary  to  protect  the  voter,  as  the  feeling  en- 
gendered by  the  war  had  made  partisan  spirit  extremely  hit- 
ter. A plank  of  the  last  Democratic  national  platform  called 
for  the  immediate  repeal  of  these  reconstruction  laws:  and. 
in  pursuance  of  this  pledge,  the  Democratic  majority  of 
the  house  framed  and  passed  a measure  which  literally 
sweepsfrom  the  statute  books  every  vestige  of  the  legislatioii 
of  reconstruction  days.  The  framing  of  this  bill  fell  to 
Mr.  Tucker  of  Virginia,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fitch  of 
New  York,was  acting  chairman  of  the  committee  on  election 
of  president  and  vice-president.  Mr.  Tucker’s  bill  is  very 
brief,  but  it  is  extremely  comprehensive.  It  gives  by  num- 
ber the  many  sections  of  the  statutes  jiroviding  for  federal 
control  of  elections,  and  then  adds  a brief  clause  rej>ealing 
all  the  sections  mentioned. 

The  debate  on  the  measure  in  the  house  was  conducted 
on  party  lines,  the  Democratic  members  contending  vig- 
orously against  the  right  of  the  federal  government  to 
take  part  in  elections  within  the  respective  states,  or  the 
exj)cdiency  of  its  so  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Re- 
publicans insisted  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
government  to  exercise  this  supervision,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  system  as  a means  of  purifying  the  ballot. 
The  debate  lasted  two  weeks,  and  was  at  times  extremely 
bitter  and  personal.  But  when  the  final  vote  was  taken  a 
large  Democratic  majority  passed  the  measure  with  no  dif- 
ficulty and  without  amendment.  The  bill  is  now  before 
the  senate,  where  its  progress  is  sure  to  meet  much  oppo- 
sition, and  possibly  a filibuster  similar  to  that  which  has 
ilelaved  the  financial  measure. 

The  laws  which  the  Tucker  bill  repeals  are  substantially 
as  follow’s: 

Section  2002,  autborizine  arme<l  troops  at  places  of  elections; 
sections  2005,  2<xi6,  2007.  2008,  stating  prensiiiisites  to  vote,  ami  ]>en 
alties  for  wrongfully  refusing  to  receive  a vote;  2010,  remedy  for  de 
priving  of  an  office  a person  elected;  2011.  2012,  2013,  2014,  2015, 
2016,  S)17,  prescribing  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  fetieral  supervisors  of 
elections  sball  be  appointed  by  United  States  circuit  courts  in  cities  or 
towns  of  over  20.000  inbahitants  upon  written  application  of  two 
citizens;  2019,  2020.  2021,  rights  and  duties  of  federal  election  su|>er 
visors  at  polling  places;  2ir2’2,  United  States  marsbals  and  tbeir  dep 
uties  shall  assist  federal  election  suiM‘rvisi>rs  in  maintaining  ja’ace  at 
tbe  polls;  2023,  2024.  2025,  2026. 2027,  2f)28,  •2020,  •2030.sp.cinl  autlnjrity 
of  federal  marshals  and  supervisors  in  s|iecial  cases  of  disturbance 
or  fraud  at  the  polls;  2031,  pay  of  su|a'rvi.sors;  .5.506,  punishment 
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for  preventing  ritixen.s  from  voting;  5511,  fraudulent  voting  and  pun- 
isliment;  5512,  5513,  fraudulent  registration;  5514,  5515,  voting  or 
offering  to  rote  in  certain  specified  cases;  5520.  conspiracy  to  prevent 
the  support  of  any  candidate;  5521.  restrictions  on  supervisors,  mar 
shals;  .5522.  interfering  with  supervisors,  marshals,  etc.,  in  their  per- 
formance of  duty;  5523,  obstructing  verification  of  registration  lists. 

The  foregoing  cover  almost  two  entire  chapters  from  the 
revised  shitiites,  one  chapter  being  known  as  that  on  the 
“elective  franchise,”  and  the  other  covering  the  method 
of  prosecution.  6nes,  and  punishment  for  a violation  of  the 
elective  franchise.  Substantially  the  Tucker  bill  takes 
away  from  the  federal  government  every  right  to  supervise 
or  in  any  way  take  part  in  elections;  and  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  elections  is  given  back  to  the  keeping  of  the  in- 
dividual states.  It  is  a practical  application  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  states,  as  against  the  theory  of  federalism. 

The  Chinese  Question. — The  Chinese  question  has 
bet'll  one  of  the  most  irritating  that  has  come  before  the 
present  administration.  The  Chinese  government,  through 
its  minister,  has  protested  against  the  required  registra- 
tion of  Chinese  subjects  in  this  country  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Geary  act,  passed  by  the  last  congress. 
Tlie  United  States  government  has  also  found  itself 
powerless  to  effect  a registration  because  the  Chinese 
subjects  in  this  country  have  persistently  refused  to 
register,  and  there  has  been  no  sufficient  money  in  the 
federal  treasury  especially  appropriated  to  depiort  the 
Chinese  back  to  their  native  country  for  declining  to  do 
so.  Under  these  circumstances,  President  Cleveland 
and  his  advisers  have  considered  it  wise  to  postpone 
action  on  the  Geary  law  for  some  time  in  oraer  that 
further  and  better  legislative  steps  may  be  taken. 
In  pursuance  of  this  well  known  desire  of  the  administra- 
tion. Congressman  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  intrwiuced 
a bill  e.xtending  for  one  year  the  date  within  which  China- 
men must  register.  This  bill,  when  it  reached  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  was  changed  so  as  to  make  the 
postponement  six  months  instead  of  one  year.  Even  in 
tliis  form  it  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Geary,  the  author  of  the 
original  exclusion  act.  Mr.  Geary  voiced  the  sentiments 
of  that  radical  element  of  the  Pacific  coast  which  has  long 
sought  to  solve  the  Chinese  problem.  There  was  a desire 
on  tlie  part  of  the  house  to  recognize  this  sentiment  of  the 
Pacific  states;  and,  as  a result,  a compromise  measure  was 
agreed  upon.  It  extends  the  date  of  registration  for  six 
months,  but  adds  amendments,  proposed  by  Mr.  Geary, 
making  the  exclusion  act  even  more  rigid  than  before. 
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The  new  amendments  define  with  exactness  the  various 
classes  of  Chinese  who  are  to  be  subject  to  the  law.  and 
provide  minute  methods  of  identifying  one  Chinaman 
from  another.  It  also  omits  Cliinese  criminals  from  the 
right  of  delaying  their  registration  for  thene.\tsix  months, 
the  purpose  of  this  section  being  to  permit  the  immediate 
prosecution  of  those  Chinese  who  belong  to  secret  socie- 
ties similar  to  the  lliglibinders.  The  extension  of  time 
and  the  Geary  amendments  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives almost  unani- 
inously.  It  is  believed, 
also,  that  the  measure  is 
of  such  a compromise  na- 
ture that  it  will  readily 
]>ass  the  senate  and  Ix^ 
come  a law. 

In  the  meantime  at- 
tempts at  a rigid  and 
wholesale  enforcement  of 
the  Geary  act  have  been 
indefinitely  nostponed. 

Comparatively  few  of  the 
Chinese  have  registered; 
and  it  is  estimated  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury, 
that  there  are  fully  85,000 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  Only  about  700,  how- 
ever, could  be  deported  ,, 

with  the  funds  at  present  ..-ew  thinehr  minh-ter  to  the  rHmtn 
available.  Besides  this  i>e-  btate*. 

cuniarv  dilficulty,  there  are  other  considerations  that  weigh 
strongly  against  the  policy  of  rigid  enforcement.  'I’lie 
prevailing  sentiment  in  tlie  country  is  against  j)rocee<l- 
ings  which  would  bring  great  hardships  to  thousands, 
anil  would  certainly  involve  the  United  States  in  an 
international  dispute  with  China,  the  possible  incidents 
of  which  one  snudders  to  imagine.  The  color  of  the 
general  public  opinion  on  the  question  is  reflected  in 
the  present  policy  of  the  administration,  which  con- 
templates non-action  in  regard  to  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  act  until  congress  shall  have  another 
opportunity  of  expressing  itself  on  the  subject  or  of  mak- 
ing sufficient  appropriations  to  ))ut  the  law  thoroughly 
into  effect.  It  does  not  appear  that  China  has  threatened 
violent  retaliation  in  case  of  an  eiiforeemeut  of  the  law; 
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but,  through  her  now  minister  at  Washington,  Yang  Yu, 

she  has  vigorously  protested  against  the  dejwrUtion  ai  t. 

A number  of  le^al  cases  are  meanwhile  j>ending. 
Judge  Koss  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Boutiiern  district  of  California,  has  decided  tliat  un- 
registered Chinese  may  be  arrested  on  the  complaint  of 
private  individuals;  and  a good  many  arrests  have  been 
made.  The  marshals  and  their  deputies  have  been  in- 
structed not  only  that  the  warrants  must  be  served,  but 
that  any  orders  for  deportation  subsequently  made  in 
such  cases  must  be  e.xecuted  as  far  as  funds  for  such  pur- 
pose are  available.  NiJ  deportations,  however,  have  been 
made.  In  all  cases  where  M'arrantB  have  been  issued,  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  have  been  applied  for;  and,  these  being 
denied,  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  supreme  court.  It 
is  possible  that  before  the  decision  of  the  court  is  announc- 
ed. the  grounds  of  action  may  be  changed  by  a new- 
legislative  enactment  on  the  whole  Chinese  question. 

A serious  anti-Chinese  outbreak  occurred  at  Selma, 
California,  August  15.  The  Chinese  were  not  only  mal- 
treated, but  driven  from  the  town,  and  their  quarters 
jiillaged.  The  trouble  is  attributed  to  the  delay  of  the 
authorities  in  enforcing  the  Geary  act,  and  is  in  part  also 
exjilained  by  the  industrial  depression  of  the  time,  under 
which  the  numbers  of  unemployed  have  l>een  greatly  in- 
creased. The  rioters  at  8elma  were  mainly  of  the  fatter 
class. 

Yano  Yc,  the  succes.sor  of  Tsui  Kwo  Yin  as  Chinese  minister 
resident  at  Washington,  is  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  arrived  in 
this  country  witli  a large  retinue  early  in  Augast,  hut  remained  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal,,  several  weeks,  reaching  Washington  August  30. 
Being  in  rank  only  a few  degrees  removed  from  royaltv,  he  is  the 
most  influential  represtutative  that  the  Chinese  emperor  has  ever  had 
in  this  country.  He  is  regarded  as  an  enlighteneil  and  lilieral 
olficial.  At  the  time  of  the  anti-foreign  outrages  at  Wu  Hu  and 
other  points,  in  1891,  he  won  the  esteem  of  foreign  residents  in 
China  hy  his  earnest  efforts  to  suppress  the  fanaticism  of  the  natives. 

Other  measures  which  have  received  the  attention  of 
congress  are  of  local  importance,  and  need  not  be  sjxK'i- 
fied.  The  tariff  bill  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  the 
ways  and  means  committee  of  the  house,  and  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  about  December  1.* 


•SOTK.— The  above  conKrcs,Hlonal  record  covers  proceedings  In  both  houses 
Up  to  OcIoImt  15.— Ei>. 
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THE  TREASURY. 

The  Public  Debt. — On  September  30,  the  last  day 
of  the  first  fpiarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  total 
public  debt  of  the  country,  less  the  surplus  cash  in  the 
trea.sury,  amounting  to  $100,875,633,  was  $854,511,141,  of 
which  $585,034,280  was  interest-bearing  debt,  made  uii 
principally  of  4 per  cent  bonds.  During  the  month  of 
September  there  was  a net  increase  in  the  public  debt  of 
$834,793. 

Gold  assets,  on  September  30,  aggregated  $173,338,991, 
and  comprised  $101,026,048  in  bars,  $72,183,123  in  coin, 
and  $129,220  in  gold  certificates.  Against  these  assets 
there  were  outstanding  $79,750,819  in  gold  certificates, 
thus  leaving  a gold  reserve  of  $93,582,172.  On  April  20, 
1893.  the  gold  reserve,  for  the  first  time  since  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  in  1879,  fell  below  $100,000,- 
(MM».  It  remained  below  that  point  continuously  until 
August  2.  when,  by  the  advent  of  gold  from  Euroj)e, 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  it  rose  to  $100,791,370.  It 
however  fpiickly  fell  again,  and  at  the  end  of  August 
stood  at  $90, ()()!!,  123.  During  September  there  was  a 
further  decdine  of  $2,420,951. 

.Silver  a.s.sots.  on  September  30,  aggregated  $500,043,- 
290,  and  included  $300,499,882  in  standard  dollars,  $124,- 
242,787  in  silver  bullion,  and  $8,404,211  in  silver  certifi- 
cates and  silver  bullion  treasury  notes  issued  under  the 
.Sherman  law.  Against  these  as.sets  there  were  outstand- 
ing $3.30,804,204  in  silver  certificates,  and  $151,319,040  in 
silver  treasury  notes  i.ssued  under  the  Sherman  law,  thus 
leiiving  a silver  reserve  of  $24,400,052,  an  increase  during 
September  of  $3,500,000. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The  total  receipts  of 
the  government  during  the  three  months  ended  Sei)tembcr 
30.  1893,  the  first  quarter  of  tlie  current  fiscal  year,  were 
$79,379,417,  or  nearly  $20,000,000  less  than  during  tlie 
first  quarter  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  while  expendi- 
tures, which  aggregated  $98,459,127,  showed  an  increa.se  of 
nearly  $2,500,000  as  compared  with  the  corresjwniding 
three  months  a year  ago.  This  unfavorable  showing  was 
made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ])ension  charge  for  the 
quarter  just  ended  wius  about  $3,500,000  less  than  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  preceding  year.  About  $13, .500. 000  of 
the  comparative  loss  in  revenue  for  the  quarter  is  due  to 
decreased  customs  receipts  alone;  and  fully  $0,000,000  to 
a falling  off  in  internal  revenue  receipts.  The  following 
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tilble  gives  the  figu 
mentioned; 

res  in  tie  tail  for 

ItECEIPTS 

both  the  quarters 

i 

First  quarter 
1 current 
1 ft.'M'al  year. 

F'irst  quarter 
prececlinjf 
□acal  year 

1 

36.72I.4H4 

$52,686,760 

42,66.5.4<e 

4,238.7>« 

3.2Tit).56ll 

Tiitaln 

jn>,.rr9.4iT! 

! $9Q..59I,0IS 

EXPENDITIUE.S. 

(Mvil  and  miMjellatieoua ...1 

Navy ] 

1 $;»,  187.010 

1 16,010,37:1 

H.744.6M 

$26,86.5.60] 

12.167.»« 

6,905.24.5 

1,W5.25K 

40..167..575 

7.625,072 

2.SHS.190 

l*en«lona ... 

Interest  

36,870.692 

7,721.168 

Total.s  

' $98,450,127 

S9S.9GC.&M 

The  World’s  Stork  of  Money. — Tlie  following  sta- 
tistics arc  compiled  from  u table  prepared  by  Mr.  Preston, 
acting  director  of  the  mint. 

The  world’s  aggregate  stock  of  gold  is 
of  silver,  <s4,O4‘i,TO0,0OO;  and  of  uncovered  i>aj)er,  ♦•.!,- 

I’lie  stock  of  gold  and  silver  possessed  by  the  principal 
countries  is  given  as  follows. 

(iOI.D  .\Nl)  SILVKU  STIK'KB. 

Ciiiusl  Slates,  #(>04,000, 000  goM,  #6I.6.0(H),000  silver;  (ireat 
Rritain.  #.>.'>0,000.0<KI  golil,  #1(X), 000,000  silver;  France,  #SOO,0(X),000 
fr.il(l,  #7(H),(HXI,(KK)  silver;  (ieriiianv,  |0(KM)00,tXX)  gold,  #211,0(KI,000 
silver;  Ku-ssia,  f>.">0,(X)0,tHX)  gold,  #60,000,000  silver. 

The  stock  of  silver  is  divided  as  follows:  United  States, 
#,‘):5H.000,(i0O  full  tender,  and  #77.<K)0,000  limited  tender: 
(ireat  Britain,  no  silver  full  tender,  #100,0(Kl,000  limited 
tender;  France  #(i.'j0,(l00,000  full  tender,  ♦50,(Kl0,0tK) 
limited  tender:  Germany,  #103,(100,000  full  tender  and 
#108,000,000  limited  tender:  Itussia,  #:i:J,000,000  full 
tender,  and  #38,000.000  limited  tender. 

The  ratio  prevailing  in  nearly  all  the  principal  coun- 
tries between  gold  and  legal-tender  silver  is  1 to  1.6J-.  This 
is  the  ratio  in  France.  Belgium,  Italy,  iSpain,  Netherlands, 
Kussia,  Central  and  South  America.  The  ratio  between 
gold  and  limited-tender  silver  is,  as  a rule,  1 to  14.38. 
'I'he  resjiective  ratios  in  the  United  States  are  1 to  15.08 
and  1 to  14.0.'). 

'I’lic  various  monetary  systems  as  divided  among  the 
several  countries  are  as  follows: 
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Gold  and  SUrrr. — I'nitM  Staler,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switz- 
erland, Orcece,  Spain,  Netherlands,  Turkey,  and  Japan. 

GM. — L'nited  Kingdom,  Oermanv,  Portugal.  Austria,  Scandi- 
navian I'nion,  .Australia,  Egypt,  t'anaJa,  and  Cuba. 

SUter. — Hussia,  Mexico.  Central  and  South  America,  China,  and 
India. 

Of  the  uncovered  money  Soutli  America  has  <(600,000,- 
000;  Russia.  1.500,000,000;  the  United  States,  <(412,000,- 
tKMj;  Austria,  <(260,000,000;  Italy.  K163,0(KJ,000,  Germany, 
1107. 0(X), 000;  France,  $81,000,000;  Great  Britain,  $,5().- 
000,000.  The  wer  capita  circulation  of  gold  is:  United 
States.  $9.01;  United  Kingdom,  $14.47;  France,  $20..52; 
Germany,  $12.12;  Russia,  $2.21.  The  per  capita  of  all 
clas-ses  of  money  is:  France.  $40.56;  Cuba.  $31;  Xether- 

lands,  $28.88;  Austria,  $26.75;  Belgium,  $25.53;  United 
States,  $24.34;  United  Kingdom,  $13.42;  Russia,  $7.16. 

CHOLERA  AND  YELLOW  FEVER. 

The  opening  of  the  summer  of  1893  found  this  country 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  as  the  scare  of  last  year  had  prompted  un- 
usual preparations  and  precautions,  and  the  government 
and  local  authorities  haci  most  carefully  organized  means  of 
information  and  protection.  Surgeon-General  Wyman, 
chief  of  the  marine  hospital  service  of  the  United  .States, 
has  been  especially  efficient  in  instituting  cautionary  meas- 
ures. and  in  this  has  been  greatly  helped  by  his  subordinates 
and  other  representatives  of  the  government  at  home  and 
abroad.  Some  apprehension  has  naturally  prevailed,  how- 
ever— particularly  of  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  great 
fair  in  Chicago,  and  perhaps  of  virulent  outbreak  there 
while  the  city  and  its  environs  are  crowded  with  visitors. 
Happily  these  fears  have  proved  groundless,  not  a certain 
case  of  the  .Asiatic  type  yet  occurring  there  or  elsewhere  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  first  serious  alarm  at  the 
{)ort  of  New  York  ensued  upon  the  arrival  there  of  the 
Anchor  line  steamship  Karamania  from  Naples,  then  a 
cholera  infected  city,  August  3.  Three  steerage  passen- 
gers had  died  during  the  voyage,  two  of  them  with  cholera 
symptoms.  The  vessel  was  detained  at  quarantine,  and 
disinfected,  and  her  passengers  transferred  to  Hoffman's 
Island.  .Seven  of  them  with  indications  of  cholera 
were  afterwards  removed  to  the  special  hospital  on  Swin- 
burne Island,  where  one  of  them  died  of  cholera  on  August 
9.  None  of  the  crew  of  the  Karamania  took  the  di.sease, 
and  the  ship  was  presently  released  from  (luarantine.  On 
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the  14tli,  fourteen  patiente  were  being  treated  for  cholera 
at  tlu*  Swinburne  Ishimi  liospital,  and  two  others  at  Hoff- 
man’s Island  were  susi>ected  of  thedisease.  Four  suspicions 
<Ieaths  also  occurred  in  a suburb  of  .Jersey  City.  On 
August  2(i,  a woman  died  at  tlie  Jersey  City  hospiUil  with 
a disease  of  clioleraic  tyfx^;  and  the  same  day  an  employe 
of  the  institution  was  seized  with  what  j)roved  to  l>e  true 
.\siatic  cholera,  of  which  he  died  three  days  later.  On 
September  13,  the  I’ortuguese  government  proclaimeii 
laith  Jersey  City  and  New  York  City  as  cholera  infected: 
but  on  the  18tli  raised  the  quarantine  which  had  l)cen 
estiiblished  against  vessels  arriving  from  tho.se  ports.  Tlie 
month  closed  with  tokens  that  any  further  visiUition  of 
cholera  would  be  escaped. 

On  August  10  two  deathsfrom  yellow  fever  were  reportetl 
to  Surgeon-General  Wyman  from  Pensacola,  Florida,  the 
first  eases  on  shore  there  since  1888.  A conference  of 
the  Washington  officials  was  promptly  held,  and  steps  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  ei)idemic.  A meeting  of 
Pensacola  citizens  also  appointed  a committee  of  sjjfety: 
the  panic  was  brief,  and  no  cases  there  have  since  been 
reported.  About  the  middle  of  September,  however, 
ninteen  ('sises  of  “Yellow  Jack”  developed  suddenly  at 
Brunswick,  (Ja.  The  governor  of  the  state  issued  an 
apjxial  for  aid,  declaring  that  “It  is  now  j)laiuly  evident 
that  the  fever  will  become  epidemic.”  The  surgeon- 
general,  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Clara  Barton  of  the 
Bed  Cross  society  for  the  supply  of  nurses,  again  took 
active  measures;  but  in  this  inshince  the  scourge  Inui 
come  to  stay,  for  a time  at  least.  New  cases  were  reported 
every  day;  and  the  close  of  the  quarter  indicate<l  no  favor- 
able change  in  the  situation. 

THE  ARMY. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  army  officers  the  exiieriment  of 
enlisting  Indians  in  the  regular  army  has  been  utisnccess- 
ful.  It  was  during  ISecretiiry  Proctor’s  administration  in 
18!»1  that  the  experiment  was  begun.  At  that  time,  owing 
to  the  troubles  that  centered  around  the  Pine  Hidge  agency 
in  South  Dakota,  the  Indian  question  occupied  a great 
share  of  public  attention;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  en- 
listment of  Indians  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  would 
afford  a partial  solution  of  the  long  standing  problem. 
However,  results  of  actual  trial  have  not  borne  out  the 
high  hopes  at  first  entertained.  The  enlisted  Indianssoon 
began  to  show  discontent  and  to  chafe  under  the  restraints 
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of  military  discipline;  and  many  discontented  ones  have 
returned  to  civil  pursuits.  While  they  are  useful  as  scouts 
and  guides,  where  the  greatest  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  is  allowed,  and  while  they  may  thus  form  most  valu- 
able adjuncts  to  bodies  of  remilar  troops,  experience  shows 
that  the  Indians  have  little  disposition  to  conform  to  any 
precise  rules  of  habit  or  movement. 

Under  the  administration  of  Secretary  Elkins,  the  cx- 
jieriment  was  not  pushed;  and  the  present  secretary  of 
war.  Colonel  Lament,  mves  no  evidence  of  favoring  its 
further  development.  In  fact,  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
orders  were  issued  by  the  war  department,  to  muster  out  of 
service  the  few  remaining  Indians  attached  to  the  cavalry 
troops  at  Spokane  and  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Grand  Army  Reunion.— The  27th  annual  encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  began  in  Imli- 
anapolis,  Ind.,  September  5,  and  lasted  four  days.  It  is 
estimated  that  200,000  people  witnessed  the  parade  on  the 
first  day,  in  which  over  20,000  veterans  participated.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  old  soldiers  took  no  part  in  the  march,  owing 
to  their  increasing  years  and  inabilitv  to  stand  fatigue 
and  exposure  to  heat  and  dust.  General  Harrison  occupied 
a j)lace  on  the  reviewing  stand  with  Commander-in-chief 
^^eis3ert.  On  September  0,  Captain  J.  G.  B.  Adams,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  Captain 
A.  G.  Weissert,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as  commander-in- 
chief. 

Adams,  John  Gbkoort  Bishop,  the  new  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  born  in  Groveland,  Mass., 
Oct.  6,  1841.  fcfore  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  birthdav  he  en- 
listed in  a rifle  battalion  which  was  afterwards  merited  into  the  19th 
Massachusetts  volunteers.  At  the  time  of  the  seven  days’  fighting 
on  the  peninsula,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  orderly  sergeant,  and 
for  conspicuous  bravery  in  that  engagement  was  made  a second  lieu- 
tenant. He  distingui.shed  himself  again  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  IS. 
1862,  where  he  rescued  the  colors  of  his  regiment  after  nearly  a dozen 
color  bearers  had  been  shot.  At  Gettysburg  he  command*^  acorn 
pany  which  was  sent  to  support  General  Sickles  on  July  2,  1863;  and 
received  two  serious  wounds.  In  November  of  that  year,  however, 
he  was  again  in  the  field.  After  Gettysburg  he  was  made  a captain, 
and  serv^  in  the  Wilderness  campaign  of  1864.  At  Cold  Harbor, 
early  in  June,  the  larger  part  of  his  regiment  were  made  prisoners, 
and  Captain  Adams  was  in  captivity  nine  months. 

He  was  for  eight  years  postmaster  of  I.ynn,  Maas. ; has  lieen 
deputy  superintendent  of  the  Concord  reformatory;  and  in  1885  was 
made  sergeant-at-arms  for  the  commonwealth,  which  ;swition  he  now 
holds.  l.,ast  year  he  was  a prominent  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  lieutenant-governor.  He  has  Ix-en  for  many  years 
president  of  the  association  of  survivors  of  rebel  prisons. 

To|.  »^34. 
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THE  INDIANS. 

The  trouble  arising  out  of  the  feud  between  the  two 
factions  of  the  Choctaw  nation  is  not  yet  finally  adjasted: 
and  considerable  resentment  has  Ijeen  aroused  among  the 
Indians  by  the  rejn-ateil  interference  of  the  United  States 
government  with  the  regular  process  of  the  law  regarding 
the  prisoners  charged  with  jiarticipation  in  the  killing  of 
several  men  of  the  .Jones  faction  in  the  fall  of  1892. 

It  is  the  professed  policy  of  tlie  I’nited  States  interior 

department  to  uphold 
the  duly  constituted 
authorities  among  the 
Choctaws,  and  to  en- 
force recognition  of, 
and  resjiect  for.  the 
laws  of  the  Choctaw 
nation ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  dejwrt- 
ment  will  use  its  influ- 
ence on  t h e side  of 
leniency,  in  the  hoje 
that  through  the  use  of 
firmness  tempered 
with  kindness,  peace 
may  be  iiermanently 
assured.  Accordingly, 
nine  of  the  prisoners 
having  been  sentenceil 
to  be  snot  early  in  .J uly. 
Secretary  Smith,  with 
the  knowledge  and  aji- 
provalof  the  president, 
protested  against  the 
wholesale  execution. re- 
commending that  exe- 
cutive clemency  should  be  extended  to  all  the  condemned, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  leaders,  in 
response.  Governor  .Jones  and  his  cabinet  post[)one<l  the 
date  of  execution  to  .\ugiist  4.  The  governor,  however, 
wrote  to  Secretary  Smith  reminding  him  that  under  the 
treaties  the  Choctaw  nation  is  secured  in  the  unrestricte<l 
right  of  self-government  and  home  administnition  of  jus- 
tice, but  stating  that  for  the  sake  of  preserving  amicaJile 
relations  with  the  United  States  he  had  yielded  to.thedesire 
of  the  interior  department  and  requested  the  trial  judge  tq 
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extend  the  time  for  execution  to  August  4,  although 
neither  the  executive  nor  the  judge  had  power  under  the 
Choctaw  laws  to  grant  reprieves,  lie  pointed  out  that 
this  action  left  open  a grave  legal  question,  which  might 
afford  the  parties  an  opportunity  of  escape — the  question 
as  to  whether  they  could  be  legally  executed  after  the  day 
fixed  by  the  court  had  passed.  It  was  therefore  no  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  late  in  July  the  date  of  execution  was 
nirther  postponed  to  September  8;  and  that  before  that 
day  arrived  Governor  Jones  consented  to  hold  the  con- 
demned Choctaws  for  a new  trial. 

Cherokee  Strip  Opened. — On  September  ifi  the 
6,000, 000  acre  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Cherokee  outlet, 
in  the  Indian  territory,  was  opened  for  settlement.  The 
tract  is  arid  in  the  middle  section,  but  valuable  in  the 
eastern  portion,  which  is  well  watered  and  is  traversed  by  a 
railway.  I'ully  90,000  had  gathered  at  the  boundary  and 
registered  applications  for  claims.  When  the  signal  was 
given  by  a discharge  of  artillery  at  noon,  the  rush  for  first 
choice  of  land  was  so  severe  that  eight  persons  wore  killed 
and  many  injured.  Others  suffered  grievously  from  tlie 
intense  heat  and  want  of  water.  The  trains  were  crowded 
even  on  the  roofs,  15,000  persons  trying  to  board  one  ex- 
press; and  in  two  hours  20,000  settlers  were  congregated 
on  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of  the  territory.  Many  of 
the  finest  claims,  it  was  found,  had  been  taken  by  “soou- 
ers,”  who  could  not  be  immediately  disposses.sed;  ami  by 
evening  on  the  opening  day  every  valuable  claim  had  been 
occupied.  A majority  of  those  who  entered  in  the  rush 
were  obliged  to  turn  back  einjity-handcd. 

THE  NAVY. 

Launch  of  the  “Minneapolis.” — .Mthough  not  of- 
ficially recognized  by  the  navy  department,  the  name 
“ Pirate,”  given  by  the  shipbuiiders  to  t'niinrra  Xok.  12 
and  IS,  is  not  altogether  inappropriate  as  a description  of 
two  of  the  most  important  recent  additions  to  the  navy. 
Cruiser  No.  12,  now  knoivn  as  the  Columbia,  was  launched 
July  26,  1892;  and  on  August  12,  1893,  her  sister  ship  was 
successfully  launched  at  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Cramp  & 
.Sons  in  Philadelphia,  being  christened  the  MinnenpoUs  by 
Miss  Lizzie  Washburn,  the  daiigliter  of  United  States 
.Senator  Washburn,  of  Minnesota.  The  new  vessel  is 
a triple-screw  steamer,  412  feet  long,  beams  .58  feet,  mean 
draught  22  feet  6.5  inches,  displacement  7,3.50  tons,  indi- 
cated horse  power  21,000.  Thu  hull  is  steel  and  has  a 
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double  bottom.  Like  the  Columbia,  she  is  intended  as  a 
commerce  destroyer,  not  a lighting  vessel  to  be  pitted 
against  heavily  armored  ships.  She,  however,  has  an  arm- 
ored deck  for  the  protection  of  magazine  and  machinery. 
Her  general  ap]>earance  is  that  of  a merchant  steamer,  her 
warlike  character  being  ingeniously  concealed.  Her  speeii. 
if  the  aim  of  her  designers  be  reached,  will  enable  her  to 
overtake  anv  ship  afloat;  while  her  coal  endurance  is  so 
great  that  she  will  be  able  to  sail  at  a 10-knot  speed  for  100 
days  without  recoaling,  or  for  a week  at  a speed  of  over  21 
knots  an  hour.  She  will  undoubtedly  have  a practical 
cruising  radius  of  15,000  miles;  her  nominal  radius,  the 
distance  she  can  steam  without  recoaling,  is  20,240  miles. 
The  armament  consists  of  one  8-inch  standard  breech- 
loading rifle,  two  0-inch  rapid-fire  rifles,  and  eight  4-inch 
rapid-fire  rifles.  The  secondary  battery  is  conijK>sed  of 
twelve  O-pounders.  four  l-pounders,  and  four  Gatling  guns. 
The  vessel  is  provided  with  five  torpedo  launching  tubes. 
The  0-inch  guns  are  loaded  at  one  operation,  as  fixed  am- 
munition is  used,  the  powder  and  shot  being  combined  in 
an  immense  cartridge,  standing  nearly  six  feet  higb. 

Armor  Tests. — The  armor  tests  which  have  taken 
place  within  a few  years  have  shown  that  the  United  States 
apparently  leads  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  strong 
armor  plates.  At  the  first  test  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  several 
years  ago,  English,  French,  and  United  States  plates  were 
tested.  The  next  test  was  held  in  February,  1891,  and 
demonstrated  the  merits  of  the  Harvey  process.  Another 
important  test  was  made  July  11,  1893,  to  determine  the 
acceptability  of  the  plates  furnished  by  the  t’arnegie  steel 
company  and  the  Bethlehem  iron  and  steel  company  for 
the  side  and  turret  armor  of  vessels  of  the  new  navy.  The 
plates  were  accepted  in  each  case,  but  earned  no  premium 
for  their  makers,  as  they  were  unable  to  resist  penetration 
by  Holtzer  and  Carpenter  projectiles  fired  against  them 
under  a prescribed  velocity. 

There  were  two  plates  tested,  the  first  a 9-inch  nickel- 
steel  plate  made  bv  the  Carnegie  company,  a sam  pie  of 
the  side  armor  of  the  monitor  Monadnock.  Three  Holtzer 
projectiles  weighing  250  pounds  each  were  fired  from  an 
8-inch  rifle  58  feet  away.  The  following  were  the  results 
of  the  three  shots: 

1.  Velocity  1.400  feet  per  second,  penetrated  plate  and  harking 
to  a depth  of  11,7  inches.  2.  Velocity  1,683  feet,  penetrateil  plate 
and  three  feet  of  oak  hacking;  wa.s  lost  in  earth  behind.  3.  Velocity 
l,o36  feet,  penetrated  plate  and  backing  to  a depth  of  14}  inches.  No 
pracka  were  perceptible  in  the  plate. 
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The  second  plate  was  a sample  of  the  curved  nickel- 
steel  plates,  seventeen  inches  thick,  for  the  barbette  of  the 
Indiana,  made  by  the  Bethlehem  company.  This  was  the 
heaviest  plate  ever  tested;  and,  until  a change  occurs  in  the 
methods  of  naval  construction  and  warfare,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  thicker  plates  will  be  made.  Three  Carpenter 
shells  weighing  850  pounds  each  were  fired  from  a 12-inch 
rifle  at  a distance  of  319  feet.  The  results  were  as  follows: 

1.  Velocity  1,322  feet  per  second,  penetrated  16.6  inches.  2. 
Velocity  1,495  feet,  penetrated  plate  and  three  inches  of  backing.  3. 
Velocity  1,8.58  feet,  penetrated  plate  as  well  as  thirty-six  inches  of 
backing,  the  embankment,  and  disappeared  l>eyond.  Xo  cracks  were 
perceptible  in  the  plate. 

Four  of  the  projectiles  were  recovered  after  the  test, 
and  were  found  to  have  been  but  little  disturbed.  With 
the  attachment  of  a new  strip  of  rifling,  they  might  all  be 
used  again. 

The  highest  muzzle  velocity  ever  obtained  in  this 
country  was  reached  at  a test  of  the  Brown  segmental  gun 
at  Sandy  Hook,  August  18.  A charge  of  21  pounds  of 
Leonard  smokeless  powder,  with  a 62-pound  shot,  gave  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  2,865  feet  per  second,  with  a maximum 
pressure  of  46,800  pounds  a smiare  inch. 

The  Naval  Reserves. — The  third  annual  cruise  of 
the  New  York  naval  reserve  was  taken  early  in  September 
off  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  the  main  object  of  the 
maiueuvres  being  to  teach  the  men  what  to  do  in  case  the 
island,  which  commands  New  York,  were  atbicked  from 
the  sea.  One  novel  feature  of  the  exercises  was  the  over- 
land transportation  of  one  of  the  cutters  of  the  Neiv  Hamp- 
shire from  the  sound  to  the  ocean.  Forty  men  of  the  re- 
serve, armed  as  a naval  brigade,  accompanied  the  boat, 
dragging  a 3-inch  rifle  mounted  on  a field  carriage.  The 
distance  of  24  miles  was  traversed  in  eight  hours. 

Other  Naval  Affairs. — An  important  change  in  the 
personnel  of  the  navy  department  occurred  July  12,  when 
( •oinmodore  T.  I).  Wilson,  being  retired  at  his  own  request 
on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  was  succeeded  as  chief  con- 
structor of  the  naw  by  Naval  Constructor  Philip  Ilich- 
born.  Commodore  Wilson  had  been  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
construction  for  eleven  years;  he  prepared  the  plans  for 
the  first  steel  ship  of  the  new  navy,  the  Chicago;  and  had 
directed  the  designing  of  38  new  vessels.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  to  the  art  of  naval  designing  and  construc- 
tion, he  was  recently  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
institute  of  naval  architects  of  London,  Eng. 
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HicnBons,  I’liii.iP.  new  chief  instructor  United  States  naTT-. 
was  Isirn  in  Cliarleston,  Mass..  March  4.  1839.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  Roston  High  School  in  I8o.‘>;  was  indentured  to  the  government 
and  K|ie<-iallr  trained  in  naval  construction;  became  master  shipwright 
at  tlie  .Mare  Island  navy  yard.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1868;  was 
offered,  Imt  declined,  the  a|ipointinent  of  assistant  navai  constructor 
in  1864;  and  was  ap|s>inte<l  as  such,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  in 
18611.  He  spent  1870-7.5  at  the  Portsmouth  navy  yard,  and  in  the 
latter  year,  after  a particularly  severe  competitive  examination,  was 
apisiinted  naval  constructor.  Under  his  new  commission  he  was 
transferrisi  to  la*ague  I.siaud,  Penn.,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  tran.s- 
portation  of  naval  profierty  to  the  new  navy  yard.  In  June,  18)M.  he 
was  ordered  to  tlie  navy  department  as  assistant  chief  of  the  burean 
of  is>nstruction,  ami  was  sent  on  special  duty  to  Euntjte,  to  study  the 
construction  and  workings  of  large  dock  yards.  On  his  return,  he 
published  a detailed  re|sirt,  which  has  become  a text  book  in  naval  con- 
struction. He  also  st>rved  many  years  on  the  board  of  inspection  and 
survey;  was  a memiter  of  the  first  naval  advisory  board;  has  had  mnch 
to  do  with  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  new  navy;  and  is  a 
member  of  the  institute  of  naval  architects  of  England.  Mr.  Hicfa- 
Imrn  has  devotee!  a goo<l  deal  of  attention  to  literary  work.  His  valu- 
able IsMik  on  the  dock-yardsof  Enroi>e,  as  already  stated,  has  Itecome 
a U»xt-bf)ok  among  profe-.s.sional  constructors.  His  recent  article  on 
“Sheathed  or  Unsheathed  Ships  ” evoked  favorable  and  widespread 
notice,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

On  September  15.  the  gunboat  Cojttine,  built  by  the 
Hath  iron  work.s,  of  Bath,  Me.,  on  her  official  trial  trip 
over  a 60-mile  course  on  Long  Island  sound,  eclipsed  the 
remarkable  record  made  in  .June  by  her  sister  ship,  the 
Mfwhias.  She  recorded  a fraction  over  16  knots  an  hour, 
an  e.vcess  of  more  than  three  knots  over  contract  ret^uire- 
ments,  the  greatest  excess  ever  reached  by  a domestic  or 
foroign-biiilt  ship. 

'J’lie  crui.ser  .Vrtp  York  went  into  commission  August 
1.  Cajitain  .John  W.  Pliilip  in  command. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  effects  of  linancial  and  industrial  depression  are 
always  felt  most  among  the  working  classes;  and  the  re- 
cent ami  still  continuing  stringency  from  which  the  coun- 
try has  suffered  lias  been  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Its 
caiLses.  its  extent,  and  the  prospects  of  its  removal  are 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  review  (see  article  on  monetary 
(|Ucstion).  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  establishments  in 
various  lines  of  business  have  been  forced  to  shut  down, 
throwing  tliomsands  out  of  employment.  Even  where  a 
total  susiicnsion  has  not  been  necessary,  works  have  gener- 
ally been  run  on  sliort  time.  And  now.  where  there  is 
some  revival  of  activity,  and  concerns  are  resuming  busi- 
ness, the  laborers  in  many  cases  are  obliged  to  return  to 
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work  either  at  reduced  wages  or  on  part  time.  The 
coming  winter  is  likely  to  be  a very  trying  one  for  the 
workingman.  In  Denver,  Col.,  Chicago,  111.,  Detroit. 
•Mich.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  elsewhere,  the 
problem  of  giving  employment  or  assistance  to  the  unem- 
ployed has  already  forcibly  impressed  itself  upon  the 
municipal  authorities. 

During  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  there  were  only 
strikes,  not  including  that  at  Homestead.  Of  these,  13 
were  by  employes  in  iron  and  steel  industries.  One  was  a 
railroad  strike;  and  one  a lockout  by  coal  operators.  Only 
three  strikes  succeeded,  four  were  partially  successful,  and 
the  others  failed.  The  total  loss  incurred  by  the  employes 
was  ♦3T3,‘-J85;  and  the  employers’  loss,  as  far  as  ascertained, 
*50,98.1.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Homestead  strikers  lost 
in  wages  about  *1,250,000,  while  the  expense  to  the  state 
for  the  transportation  and  maintenance  of  troops  was 
*440,200. 

RAILROAD  INTERESTS. 

If  any  evidence  were  wanting  of  the  extent  of  the  de- 
rangement caused  by  the  financial  crisis  of  1893  as  com- 
pared with  others  through  which  the  country  has  passed, 
that  evidence  could  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  recent 
railroad  failures.  Within  the  past  few  months  they  have 
exceeded  in  magnitude  those  which  occurred  in  any  entire 
year  between  1871  and  1870. 

The  Erie,  the  Heading,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  roads 
have  all  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  with  total  aggre- 
gate liabilities  approaching  *050,000,000.  Their  stocks 
and  bonded  debts  aggregate  about  *595,000,000,  whereas 
the  aggregate  stocks  and  bonds  of  all  the  roads  which  de- 
faulted in  1874,  the  most  disiustrous  year  heretofore,  were 
oidy  *480,000,000.  The  capital  stoclvs  of  the  three  roads 
in  (juestion  aggregate  *211,358,212,  as  conij)ared  with 
*198,(359,082  in  stocks  of  all  the  defaulting  roads  in  1874. 
The  bonds  of  the  three  great  roads  arc  estimated  to  exceed 
by  *40,000,000  those  of  all  the  com])anies  which  failed  in 
1874.  When  the  floating  debt  and  other  obligations  of  the 
three  companies  not  yet  properly  known  are  taken  into 
account,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  of  stock  and  indebt- 
edness will  aggregate  nearly  *050,000,000  as  compared 
with  *480,000,000  in  1874. 

There  have  been  other  railroad  defaults  besides  the 
three  mentioned,  but  the  above  are  suflicient  to  illustrate 
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the  effect  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1893  upon  this  branch 

of  the  country’s  interests. 

Fortunately  such  failures  as  these  do  not  usually  affect 
materially  the  condition  of  large  numbers  of  workingmen, 
as  the  roads  are  generally  kept  in  operation.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Reading  and  Erie  roads  threw  only  a few 
hundred  men  out  of  employment.  Were  the  capital  which 
they  represent  invested  in  manufactures,  the  shutting 
down  of  the  vast  establishments  would  entail  mnch  more 
widespread  distress. 

SPORTING. 


In  1851,  the  America,  designed  by  George  Steers,  won 
a cup  offered  by  the  royal  yacht  squadron,  of  England, 
over  fourteen  competitors,  in  a race  around  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  seven  subsequent  races,  namely  in  1870.  ’71, 
’7G,  ’81,  ’85,  ’86,  and  ’87,  the  English  have  sought,  with- 
out avail,  to  regain  possession  of  this  trophy.  The  cup 
remains  in  the  keeping  of  the  New  York  yacht  club,  an 
American  yacht  having  been  successful  in  each  of  these 
contests.  This  year  the  contest  has  been  renewed.  Out 
of  several  English  yachts  built  with  express  reference  to 
the  trial,  the  Valkyrie,  owned  by  Lord  Dunraven,  was 
chosen  to  represent  England;  and  out  of  four  likewise 
built  in  this  country,  the  Vigilant,  owned  by  an  American 
syndicate,  was  named  to  represent  America.  The  date  of 
the  race  was  fixed  for  September  25,  but  the  arrival  of  the 
Valkyrie  was  delayed  by  heavy  weather,  and  the  trial  was 
consequently  postponed  until  October  5. 

A race  open  to  yachts  above  40-rating  took  jdace  in 
England  on  August  5.  The  course  was  from  Netley  to 
and  around  the  Warner  lightship  and  return,  a distance 
of  40  miles.  Only  two  of  the  big  yachts  started — the 
Navahae  (American),  owned  by  Royal  Phelps  Carroll,  and 
the  Callana  (English)  owned  by  P.  Donaldson.  The  race 
was  won  by  the  Aaralioe,  with  two  minutes  and  forty-two 
seconds  to  spare,  'i’he  Navahoe,  also,  in  September,  com- 
peted with  the  Uritannia  in  a run  of  120  miles  around  the 
tfiierbourg  breakwater  and  back,  for  the  Brenton’s  Reef 
cup,  which  she  won,  although  so  close  was  the  finish  that 
the  result  could  07ilv  be  determined  after  a critical  com- 
parison of  the  conditions  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  race. 

At  Cdiicago,  111.,  July  29,  Clarence  Hobart  and  F.  H. 
Hovey  won  the  tennis  championship  of  the  Uniteil  States 
in  doubles,  by  defeating  O.  S.  Campbell  and  R.  S.  llunt- 
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ington,  Jr.,  champions  of  1891  and  1892,  by  a score  of 
6 — 4,  6—4,  4 — G,  6 — 2. 

A.  A.  Zimmerman  won  the  ten  mile  bicycle  race  at 
Majihattan  field.  New  York  City,  on  July  9.  Hut  at 
Chicago  on  August  9,  Zimmerman  was  beaten  from  the 
s<-ratcTi  by  John  S.  Johnson,  “the  Minneapolis  wontler.” 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

Lynchings. — The  tendency  of  some  of  the  American 
people  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  has  again  had 
fatal  illustration.  Negroes,  in  particular,  have  been  made 
to  suffer  several  times  for  crimes  not  accounted  capital  by 
the  law.  On  July  7 Charles  Miller,  accused  of  murder- 
ing little  Mary  and  Kuby  Kay,  was  hanged  by  a mob 
at  Bardwell,  fty.,  while  the  father  of  the  girls  called 
for  his  burning.  September  was  a memorable  month  for 
.fudge  Lynch.  Three  colored  brothers  named  Julian,  im- 
prisoned at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  protecting  another 
brother  who  bud  shot  a judge  in  his  court-room  the  day 
liefore,  were  taken  from  jail  and  hanged  on  the  night  of 
the  16th.  Two  sisters  were  flogged  and  banished  from  the 
city;  and  another  negro,  named  Willis,  was  kicked  to 
death  because  he  could  not  or  would  not  reveal  the  hiding- 
jilacc  of  the  judge’s  slayer.  About  the  same  time  four 
colored  men  were  shot  to  death  in  their  cells  at  Carrollton, 
Ala.,  on  suspicion  of  firing  a gin  and  cotton  hous(>; 
and  another  in  the  county  was  hanged  on  a charge  of 
murder.  A mob  in  Mississippi  hanged  two  men  and  two 
women  for  being  suspected  of  poisoning  a white  family. 

At  Roanoke,  V a.,  Sejitember  20,  a negro e.xtorted  money 
from  a woman  by  threatening  her  with  a razor,  and  after- 
wards struck  her  head  repeatedly  with  a brick,  leaving  her 
seriously  injured.  He  was  arrested  and  jailed  in  the  face 
of  an  excited  crowd  clamoring  for  his  life.  M'hen  the  mob 
returned  at  night,  it  found  the  jail  defended  by  the  mayor 
and  other  officers,  and  a company  of  the  Roanoke  light 
infantry.  An  attack  was  nevertheless  made,  and  in  the 
melee  eight  persons  were  killed  by  the  fire  of  the  troops 
and  others  seriously  wounded,  while  Mayor  Trout  received 
a shot  in  the  foot.  The  negro  was  spirited  away  by  bis 
guardians;  but  in  an  effort  to  return  him  early  next  morn- 
ing the  guard  was  overpowered  by  a small  detachment  of 
the  mob,  the  offender  was  seized  and  hanged  to  the  near- 
est tree,  where  his  body  was  riddled  with  bullets.  'I'he 
mayor  was  forced  to  leave  town  temporarily. 

All  these  hapless  victims  of  vengeance  by  infuriated 
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inolis,  as  in  countless  ciises  before,  were  negroes;  and  the 
New  Orleans  cases  made  a profound  sensation  among  the 
coloreil  population  of  that  region.  They  held  meetings  and 
began  to  arm  to  avenge  the  lynching  of  the  Julian  broth- 
ers. Residents  in  and  near  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
appealed  to  the  chief  of  police  for  protection,  and  squads 
of  mounted  police  were  sent  out,  but  found  everything 
(juiet.  On  September  19,  however,  a meeting  of  the  lead- 
ing negroes  in  New  Orleans  formulated  resolutions  calling 
on  the  governor  for  troops  to  protect  the  negroes  against 
the  reign  of  terror  e.xisting  in  Jefferson  parish  near  the 
city,  where  martial  law  concerning  them  had  been  virtually 
declared  by  the  white  residents. 

In  July  the  father  of  Robert  Harjier,  a negro  e.xecuted 
by  a mob  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  on  a charge  of  criminal 
a.s.saiilt,  issued  a pamphlet  adducing  evidence  making  it 
clear  beyond  a reasonable  doubt  that  his  son  was  not  guilty 
of  the  crime. 

Train  Robberies. — These  have  constituted  another 
unhappy  but  prominent  feature  of  the  quarter’s  crime 
record.  During  the  night  of  September  13  an  unusually 
large  party  of  train  robbers  stopped  an  e.xpress  on  the  Lake 
Shore  railroad  at  Kessler,  Ind.,  shot  and  seriously  hurt 
the  engineer,  and  blew  open  a safe  from  which  they  took 
nearly  i<30,000,  but  left  gold  bars  and  money  amounting  to 
about  as  much.  On  the  loth  a train  on  the'Mineral  Range 
railroad  near  Calumet,  Mich.,  was  “held  up”  bv  four 
robbers  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  riried  of 
♦75,000  on  its  way  to  pay  the  employes  of  the  great  Cal- 
umet and  Hecla  copper  mine,  most  of  which  was  soon 
recovereil  and  the  hignw’aymen  arrested.  On  the  20th  an 
unsucce.ssful  attempt  was  made  upon  an  Illinois  Central 
train  in  the  outskirts  of  Centralia,  111.  The  robbers  were 
beaten  off  after  a battle  in  which  one  of  them  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  the  conductor,  engineer,  and  fireman 
badly  hurt.  At  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  the  plot  of  agang 
became  known  to  the  authorities,  a “dummy  train”  was 
made  up  and  sent  out  on  regular  time  with  a posse  of  police 
and  sheriff’s  officers,  who  met  the  would-be  robbers  one 
and  a-half  miles  out  on  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  & 
Council  Bluffs  railroad,  shot  two  of  them  dead,  and  cap- 
tured four  others. 

Other  Crimes. — On  July  12,  Dr.  Henry  Meyer  and 
wife  were  arrested  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  they  were  living 
(juietly  and  poorly  under  the  names  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Can 
Schaffer.  They  were  taken  at  the  instance  of  a New  York 
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insnrance  man  named  Julian,  for  the  poisoning  by  Meyer 
of  one  Brandt,  or  Baum,  in  that  city  in  1802,  to  procure  the 
insurance  on  his  life.  Meyer  was  taken  to  New  York  for 
trial,  and  developments  rapidly  following  make  it  probable 
that  he  had  similarly  dealt  with  a number  of  other  victims 
before  he  met  Brandt. 

On  July  10,  the  secretarv  of  the  Buffalo  (X.  Y.) 
board  of  fire  commissioners,  l5rie  Ontario  Van  Brockliu, 
was  arrested  upon  a charge  of  embezzling  the  public 
money  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ^sTO.OOO.  by  entering  ficti- 
tious names  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  fire  dej)artment.  Con- 
fronted with  the  proofs,  he  confessed  his  guilt,  and,  on 
September  27,  was  sentenced  to  imju-isonment  for  eight 
years  and  five  months,  convicted  of  forgery  and  grand  lar- 
ceny on  three  indictments. 

On  August  25,  on  his  third  trial,  W,  B,  Curtis,  the  well 
known  actor,  who  mainly  figures  as  “ Sam’l  of  Posen,” 
was  acquitted  of  the  murder  of  Policeman  Grant  in  San 
Francisco  in  September,  1891. 

On  September  15,  a shortage  of  more  than  5,000  ounces 
of  gold  bullion  in  the  Philadelphia  mint,  valued  at 
♦1.34,000,  was  officially  announced.  The  next  day  an  old 
employe  of  the  mint,  Henry  S.  Cochran,  who  had  before 
borne  a good  character,  confessed  the  theft  of  the  thirty 
missing  bars,  and  was  at  once  arrested.  He  had  been  able 
to  get  at  the  bullion  through  his  facilities  as  weighing 
clerk  at  the  mint.  About  ♦100,000  of  it  was  recovered. 

DISASTERS. 

By  fire,  by  storm,  by  shipwreck,  by  railway  collision, 
and  other  disasters,  the  sensibilities  of  the  civifized  world 
have  been  sadly  touched  again  and  again. 

Fires. — Under  this  heading  the  great,  unspeakable 
horror  of  the  last  three  months  was  undoubtedlv  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Cold  Storage  building  upon  the  iVorld's  Fair 
grounds  at  Chicago.  It  was  one  of  the  smaller  buildings 
at  the  fair,  and  not  owned  by  the  directory,  but  erected 
and  owned  by  the  Hercules  iron  company,  of  Aurora,  111., 
as  a concession  and  exhibit,  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  and 
refrigerating  machines,  and  also  for  the  purjroses  of  a skat- 
ing rink,  which  had  not  yet  been  operated,  and  of  cold 
storage,  which  had  brought  a large  quantity  of  perishable 
property  to  its  floors  to  perish  in  the  flames.  About  1 ;30 
i>.  M.,  ./uly  10,  fire  was  discovered  at  the  top  of  the  tower, 
where  its  wooden  exterior  was  imperfectly  protected  from 
the  iron  chimney.  As  several  petty  blazes  in  the  tower 
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had  before  been  easily  mastered,  the  firemen  quickly  and 
fearlessly  ascended,  and  were  about  to  draw  up  hose  pipes 
from  the  roof  when  flames  burst  out  far  below  them  and 
at  once  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  forbid  descent  by 
the  tower.  Some  of  the  firemen  slipped  down  the  ropes 
to  the  roof  and  were  saved,  but  in  part  badly  burned  and 
otherwise  injured;  and  one  of  them,  Captain  Fitzpatrick, 
a brave  and  courageous  leader,  died  soon  after.  Others 
jumped  through  the  flames  a hundred  feet  to  the  roof,  but 
were  fatally  mangled;  and  several  went  down  with  the 
tower,  as  it  fell  in  an  incredibly  short  time  after  the  alarm 
was  given.  Sixteen  lives  were  lost,  including  Colum- 
bian guards,  who  were  assisting,  and  at  least  one  visitor. 
The  entire  structure  was  speedily  consumed  with  a loss  of 
nearly  ♦100,000,  and  has  not  since  been  rebuilt.  A coro- 
ner’s jury  held  to  the  grand  jury,  for  criminal  negligence 
in  connection  with  the  disaster,  the  director  of  works  for 
the  fair,  the  marshal  of  the  fire  department  on  the  fair 
grounds,  and  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Hercules 
company,  who  were  arrested  and  gave  bail  for  their  ap- 
pearance. On  August  2,  the  $50,000  barn  of  ex-Vice- 
I’resident  Morton,  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  with  extensive 
poultry  houses  and  outbuildings,  nine  horses,  nearly  a 
hundred  Guernsey  cattle,  and  other  valuable  propertv,  was 
destroyed  by  a fire  supposed  to  be  incendiary.  At  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  August  13,  more  than  200  houses  were 
burned,  $2,000,000  worth  of  property  devastated,  and 
1,500  persons  rendered  homeless  by  a fire  starting  in  a box 
factory  near  the  head  of  St.  Anthony  Falls.  A furious 
south  wind  made  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  almost  impo- 
tent for  many  hours.  The  next  day  an  early  morning  fire 
in  the  Senate  hotel,  on  Madison  street.  Chicago,  111., 
caused  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  seven  guests.  On  August 
24.  a conflagration  in  South  Chicago,  111.,  made  away  with 
250  houses  and  $1,000,000  in  property,  and  turned  7,0<Ki 
people  into  the  streets.  Its  ravages  covered  five  blocks  of 
the  greatest  industrial  suburb  of  (diicago.  On  Septem- 
ber 25,  another  million-dollar  blaze  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in- 
volving many  of  the  finest  business  structures  in  the  city, 
closed  the  chronicle  for  the  quarter,  of  American  disasters 
by  fire. 

Railroad  Accidents. — The  increase  of  casualties  of 
this  kind,  particularly  in  August  and  September,  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  increase  of  travel  to  the  Columbian  Fxi>o- 
sition.  The  first  great  accident  of  the  quarter,  however. 
July  13,  occurred  far  away  from  Chicago — at  Newburg. 
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Y.,  where  an  e.xpress  train  left  tlie  main  track  am) 
crushed  into  a freight  upon  a siding.  Seven  persons  were 
killed  and  forty-one  injured.  The  state  railroad  coinmis- 
sion,  after  a careful  inquiry,  laid  the  blame  of  the  disaster 
upon  the  switchman  at  the  scene  and  a section  foreman 
who  left  the  switch  rods  disconnected.  On  August  20,  five 
persons  were  instantly  killed  while  crossing,  in  a carriage 
on  the  way  to  church,  the  track  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
road. near  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  The  train  which  struck  them 
is  said  to  have  been  running  at  the  rate  of  a mile  a minute. 
A collision  of  two  trains  occurred  between  two  small  sta- 
tions on  the  New  York  & Harlem  railroad,  August  20, 
which  cost  the  lives  of  five  persons  and  injuries  to  many 
others.  Berlin,  near  Long  Island  City,  was  the  scene  of 
a dreadful  disaster  August  20,  in  which  two  trains  on  the 
Long  Island  railroad  collided  and  10  lives  were  lost,  with 
as  many  injured.  The  state  railroad  board  found  a tower- 
man  and  a brakeman  censurable  for  the  accident,  and  a 
coroner’s  jury  brought  iu  the  former  as  criminally  negli- 
gent. On  August  31,  four  Wagner  cars  of  a Chicago  lim- 
ited e.xpress  went  down  with  a bridge  near  Chester.  Mass., 
killing  14  and  wounding  40.  On  September  7,  a head-on 
collision  near  Colehour,  111.,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago, 
killed  12  and  injured  about  as  many  more.  A rear-end 
(collision  on  September  18,  between  two  sections  of  a 
Big  Four  passenger  train  near  Manteno,  111.,  sent  eight 
persons  into  eternity  and  hurt  many  others.  On  the  22d 
eleven  were  killed  at  Kingsbury,  Ind.,  in  a collision  be- 
tween Wabash  trains.  A later  collision  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  Bellevue,  Mich.,  killed  Henry  A.  Newland,  a 
prominent  fur  merchant  of  Detroit,  his  wife,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  James  F.  .Joy,  the  prominent  railway  presi- 
dent, and  others. 

Storms. — Xorthwestern  Iowa  was  visited  by  a cyclone 
on  the  evening  of  July  0,  which  partly  destroyed  Storm 
Lake,  Fonda,  Newell,  Alta,  and  Aurelia,  and  almost  an- 
nihilated the  village  of  Pomeroy,  which  had  a population 
of  800.  Only  30  houses  were  left  standing  there,  and  41 
bodies  were  taken  from  the  ruins.  The  death  list  else- 
where brings  the  total  up  to  75.  Immense  hailstones  fell 
in  some  districts,  and  crops  were  ruined  over  a wide  area, 

On  August  24  and  following  days  a terrific  hurricane 
swept  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  New  York,  with  a rain- 
fall in  that  city  of  3.81  inches  in  twelve  hours.  On  the 
first  day  a schooner  with  four  men  was  lost  at.\sbury  Park, 
N.  J.;  another  vessel  with  a crew  of  ten;  and  13  werq 
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drowned  off  Southampton,  L.  I.  Mucli  injury  was  done 
to  ocean-going  steamers,  and  on  the  SOth  the  C'i7//  of  Sara n- 
Hith,  from  Boston  for  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  beached  on  Hunt- 
ington island,  off  the  South  Carolina  coast,  but  without 
loss  of  life.  The  waves  sw'ept  many  islands  and  other 
tracts  of  this  low-lying  shore,  and  at  least  1,000  lives  were 
sacrificed  on  the  sea  front  of  South  Carolina  alone.  The 
Sea  Islands,  the  richest  part  of  the  state,  famous  for  their 
cotton  and  rice,  were  destroyed  with  appalling  loss  of  life. 
One  hundred  were  killed  at  Port  Royal,  40  at  Savannah, 
and  15  at  Charleston,  where  immense  damage  was  also 
done  to  property.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  crops  in  the  in- 
terior are  an  estimated  loss.  Governor  Tillman  made  a 
careful  per.sonal  investigation  into  the  devastated  regions, 
and,  on  September  7,  issued  an  apjieal  to  the  country  for 
aid,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  dreadful  visitation  had 
“spread  desolation  and  ruin  throughout  the  entire  state  of 
South  Carolina.”  The  August  tornado  of  181(3  will  remain 
among  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Atlantic 
states. 

Other  Casiialtien. — The  worst  accident  ever  occur- 
ing  on  the  waters  of  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  took  place  near 
the  Hundred  Island  house  on  the  evening  of  August  3, 
when  a little  steamer  in  charge  of  an  inexperienced  j)ilot 
was  run  upon  an  old  and  unused  wharf,  siink,  and  nine 
lives  were  lost.  On  Sei)teniber  3,  a crowded  electric  street 
car  got  away  on  one  of  the  Cincinnati  hills,  left  the  track, 
and  crashed  into  a telegraph  pole  and  a saloon,  which  it 
wrecked.  Two  pas.sengers  were  killed  outright,  six  fatally 
injured,  and  4U  otherwise  hurt.  The  Ilaytian  warsliij) 
Ale.ramlre  Pption  wiis  reported  sunk  without  apparent 
cau.se  off  CajK;  Tihuron,  September  C,  with  all  on  board 
(80)  exce])t  one.  By  a colliery  gas  cxj)losionat  Plymouth, 
Penn.,  September  21,  five  were  killed  and  as  many  seriously 
injured.  On  Sejitember  29.  the  supports  of  the  Mansfield 
mine  near  Crystal  Falls,  Mich.,  gave  way,  letting  in  the 
waters  of  the  .Michigamme  river,  and  drowning  28  miners. 

('olonel  Ainsworth  and  three  others  held  responsible  for 
the  Ford's  'I’licater  disaster  at  Washington,  1).  ('.,  were 
indictcil  for  manslaughter  by  the  grand  jury  July  24,  and 
held  to  hail  jn  ^10,000  each. 
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THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

The  popularity-  of  the  World’s  Fair  is  demonstrated  by 
the  vast  increase  in  attendance,  which  has  already  justified 
the  seemingly  extravagant  prophecies  concerning  tiie 
financial  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Distinguished  Visitors. — A real  Oriental  potentate 
is  to  be  numbered  among  the  visitors  to  the  fair — the  Rajai 
Kajagan,  of  the  Indian  province  of  Kapurthala,  who  rules 
over  2,000,000  subjects,  draws  a well-nigh  fabulous  income, 
and  bears  the  assumptive  title  of  “ King  of  Kings.”  The 
Itajai  is  the  first  native  potentate  of  high  rank  who  lia.s 
ever  left  India  to  mingle  with  the  world,  and  his  wife,  who 
accompanied  him,  is  said  to  be  the  first  woman  belonging 
to  a royal  Indian  household,  who  ever  penetrated  beyond 
her  native  land. 

Paul  Bourget,  the  great  French  author,  was  another 
distinguished  visitor  at  the  exposition. 

Bouuoet,  Paul,  was  bom  at  Amiens,  France,  in  18.52.  He  stud- 
ied in  the  lycie  at  Clermont,  and  later  in  Paris;  and,  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  began  contributing  to  Parisian  journals.  His 
first  book.  La  Vie  Inquiete,  appeared  in  1874;  his  second,  Kelrl,  a 
poem,  in  1878.  The  work  which  has  gained  him  greatest  fame  is 
Vu  Critne  d'  Amour.  Bourget  is  an  interesting  analytical  writer, 
with  whom  every  character  is  a psychological  study,  and  whose  novels 
are  extremely  subjective  in  their  treatment.  Perhaps  the  infiuence 
of  his.  presence  among  us  cannot  be  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the 
fact  that  the  Bourget  cult  has  been  adopted  in  Boston  as  the  prevail- 
ing literary  fad. 

Another  visitor  attracted  to  America  by  the  World’s 
Fair,  whose  presence  gave  rise  to  miicli  comment,  was  the 
distinguislieu  African  explorer  Dr.  Carl  Peters. 

Peters,  CaIII,,  explorer,  was  Iwn  in  Xeuhaiis  on  the  Ellie,  Sep. 
27,  1858.  He  received  a convent  school  etlucation;  siihseciuently 
studied  law,  history,  geography,  and  |K>litical  economy  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  (lOttingen,  Tubingen,  and  Berlin,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  the  la.st  named  in  1878.  He  s[>ent  several  years  in 
Ix>ndon,  studying  the  English  colonial  system;  secured  an  imperial 
charter,  under  which  he  organi-z-ed  the  (lemian  Ea.st  Africa  company, 
and  made  treaties  with  ten  of  the  ea.stern chiefs;  convoked  the  first 
Herman  colonial  congress  at  Berlin  in  1866;  and  went  again  to  Africa 
with  a strong  force  of  engineers,  surveyors,  agriculturists,  and  medi- 
cal men,  to  develop  the  country,  in  lt^7.  In  1888  he  headisl  an  ex- 
pedition primarily  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha,  and  in  the  following 
summer  he  was  believed  to  have  lieen  murdered  with  all  of  his 
party  \>v  the  Somalis.  The  report  proved  erroneous;  and.  on  returning 
to  Berlin  in  1890,  he  was  formally  thanked  by  the  Emin  relief  com- 
mittee for  his  attempted  rescue.  Subsequently  he  was  ap]Miinted 
imperial  commissioner  for  (ierman  East  Africa,  and  Herman  com- 
uiLssioner  for  the  regulation  of  the  British-German  frontier  betweei} 
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the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  north  side  of  Kilima-Njaro.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  Sep.,  1893,  on  the  invitation  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  as  German  representative  of 
Africa  to  the  World’s  Congress.  He  published  Nett  Light  on  Dark 
Africa  (1891). 

Walter  Besant,  the  prolific  English  novelist,  is  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  distinguished  visitors. 

Besant,  W.altek,  is  a native  of  Portsmouth,  England,  bom  in 
1838;  was  educated  at  King’s  College,  London,  and  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge;  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Koval  College,  Mauri- 
tius. but  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  and  adopted  literature  as  a profession.  Many  of  his  novels 
are  individual;  others  were  written  in  collaboration  with  James  Rice, 
who  died  in  IBS'J. 

Mr.  Besant  is  as  well  known  in  America  as  in  England.  His 
writings  reveal  a strange  knowledge  of  many  different  pha.ses  of  Life, 
a strong  grasp  of  character,  constructive  skill,  and  a genial  and  racv 
humor.  In  many  of  his  novels  he  broaches  schemes  of  philanthrope 
and  social  refonu,  notably  in  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men . in 
which  is  described  a “ Peoples’  Palace,”  happily  realized  in  the 
famous  institution  of  that  name  in  the  east  end  of  Ix>ndon.  Mr. 
Besant  lore  a prominent  part  in  the  World’s  Literary  Congress. 

World's  Literary  Congress. — This  congress  was 
held  in  Chicago  July  10  to  15,  and  was  attended  bv 
representative  great  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Much  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  conyright.  Papers  relating  to  the 
subject  were  read  by  Walter  Besant,  Kiehard  W.  Gilder, 
(Jeorge  W.  Cable,  K.  R.  Bowker,  and  many  others^  and 
naj>ers  were  read  for  Sir  Henry  Bergnc,  Sir  Erederick  Pol- 
lock, ,J.  M.  Lely,  W.  Morris  Collis,  J.  Stuart  Glennie,  and 
others,  in  their  absence.  At  other  meetings  paj)ers  were 
read  upon  purely  literary  points,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
John  Burroughs,  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  “Marian 
Ilarland,” Miss  Molly  Seawell,  “Margaret  Siilnev,”  Eugene 
I'iehl,  George  W.  Cable,  “Octave  Thanet,”  Jfrs.  Cather- 
wood.Mrs.  .\nna  Rohlfs,  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page  anjong 
the  Americans.  Among  English  authors,  pajwrs  were 
read  from  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  on  the  future  of  the 
drama;  from  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  on  the  relations  of 
literature  to  journalism;  and  from  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen, 
on  realism. 

Jewish  Congress. — This  congress  brought  together 
the  conspicuous  leaders  of  Jewish  thought  in  this  country. 
Able  papers  were  presented  upon  subjects  of  import.ance 
bv  such  representative  .lews  as  Rabbis  I.  L.  Leucht.  of 
New  Orleans.  La.;  Isiuic  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  ().:  G. 
Gottheil  and  Ji.  Ivohlcr,  of  New  York  City;  and  Emil  G, 
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nirscli,  of  Chicago,  111.  The  feature  of  the  congress  was  a 
magnificent  speech  by  Rabbi  Gottheil,  of  New  York  City, 
which  presented  a forcible  illustration  of  Jewish  genius, 
and  was  replete  with  bright  auguries  concerning  the  future 
of  the  Jewish  race.  The  speech  was  liberal  and  tolerant, 
and  cannot  be  without  effect  towards  removing  a long  ex- 
isting prejudice. 

Negro  Congress. — As  a proper  baekground  to  the 
discussions  originating  in  this  congress,  sucn  topics  as  the 
history,  ethnology,  science,  geography,  and  partition  of 
Africa  were  treated.  The  chief  interest,  however,  at- 
tached to  the  sociological  questions  involved,  particularly 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Afro-American  race. 
A splendidly  argiieu  proposition  in  favor  of  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States  to  Africa  failed 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  congre.ss.  Hon.  Frederick 
Douglass,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ward  of  the  New  York  Independ- 
ent, and  various  other  speakers  were  very  positive  in  their 
convictions  as  to  the  right  solution  of  the  negro  problem. 
Mr.  Douglass  declared  that  the  problem  so  named  is  really 
a white  one — whether  the  white  man  will  do  his  duty. 
Dr.  Ward  argued  that  the  reigning  question  is  not  so  much 
a question  of  reparation,  as  whether  the  Christian  law  of 
absolute  eiiuality  and  actual  fraternity  shall  be  applied 
alike  to  the  white  and  colored  races.  These  sociological 
questions  were  the  overshadowing  ones  at  the  congress; 
and  its  discussions  have  invested  tliem  with  a consequence 
which  must  tell  upon  the  future  of  the  negroes  in  .\merica. 

Engineering  Congresses. — These  gatherings  in- 
cluded eight  divisions,  as  follows:  civil,  mechanical,  min- 
ing, metallurgical,  military,  and  marine  and  naval  engin- 
eering, engineering  education,  and  aerial  navigation.  The 
several  divisions  first  met  in  general  session,  when  appro- 
priate add  res.ses  were  made.  Thereafter  each  congress  con- 
vened in  imleiiendent  se.ssion,  and  listened  to  the  reading 
of  appropriate  papers  and  their  discussion.  Eminent  en- 
gineers from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  pre.seiit. 

For  an  account  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  ami  the  Roman 
Catholic  Congress,  see  article  “Religion,”  in  thisnuniher. 

The  Ferris  Wheel.  — This  invention  is  a remarkable 
triumph  of  engineering  skill.  Itwa.sthe  response  to  an  ob- 
vious want.  When  the  great  fair  was  projected,  there  arose 
a demand  for  something  that  should  eclipse  the  Eiffel 
tower,  and  possess  features  of  originality  and  uniqueness. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  -Mr.  Ferris  conceived  the  idea 
of  constructing  a perfect  pinion  wheel  250  feet  in  diam- 
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eter.  It  was,  moreover,  to  be  a“  tension  ” wheel,  “ with- 
out solid  spokes.”  Engineers  declared  that  the  idea  could 
not  be  successfullv  carried  out.  If  the  wheel  were  made 
to  revolve  it  would  become  an  elli{>se,  they  said.  The 
directors  of  the  fair  hesiUited  to  indorse  the  bold  project, 
and  granted  the  requisite  concession  with  reluctance. 

The  physical  construction  of  the  wheel  was  a marvel  of 
celerity  and  de.xterity.  On  December  ".JS,  every 

ounce  of  material  thus  employed  was  “ pig.”  On  June 
:il,  1893,  less  than  six  months  later,  the  perfected  work 
was  put  in  operation. 

The  top  of  the  wheel  is  265  feet  above  the  ground. 
There  are  36  cars  attached  to  its  periphery,  the  attachment 
being  by  means  of  an  axle  at  the  top  of  the  car.  The 
latter,  swinging  freely  and  having  its  weight  at  the  bottom, 
always  preserves  its  upright  position.  The  wheel  is  nearly 
1,000  feet  in  circumference,  and  requires  ten  minutes  for 
each  revolution.  The  axle  is  the  largest  piece  of  steel 
ever  forged — 33  inches  in  diameter  and  45  feet  long,  weight 
56  tons.  The  lighting  is  effected  by  1,400  electric  lamps. 
Tlie  wheel  in  place  cost  |!392,000.  The  concession  under 
which  it  was  constructed  stipulated  that  no  percentage 
should  be  paid  until  the  receipts  had  reached  ♦300,000, 
and  then  the  exposition  was  to  get  50  per  cent.  It  is 
understood  that  the  amount  demanded  for  the  concession 
has  been  paid,  and  that  .Mr.  Ferris  has  since  earned  a large 
sum  as  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  invention. 

Fkiiuis,  Geohoe  W.vsiiixotonGale,  was  born  at  Galesburg,  111., 
alxiut  35  years  ago.  He  re<-eive<l  bis  early  profes-sional  trainuig  in 
California,  and  t<x)k  a course  in  civil  engineering  at  the  Renss^aer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  X.  Y.,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1881. 

Some  Special  Features.— Of  the  private  exhibitors, 
Krupp,  the  gunmaker  of  (rennany,  stands  among  the 
most  noteworthy.  The  expenses  of  his  exhibit,  so  large  as 
to  require  a special  building,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
♦ 1,500,000.  The  largest  weapon  shown,  and  the  heaviest 
piece  of  ordnance  ever  placed  on  exhibition,  is  a 16-24 
inch  coast-defense  gun;  length,  45  feet  11  inches;  length 
of  bore,  41  feet  8 inches;  weight  122  tons.  The  following 
results  were  obtained  with  this  gun  at  the  Krupp  testing 
grounds;  The  projectile  weighed  2,200  pounds,  and  the 
charge  was  902  pounds  of  brown  prismatic  powder;  an 
initial  velocity  of  1,981  feet  per  second  was  recorded,  and 
the  striking  energy  was  18,594  metric  tons.  The  second 
part  of  the  exhibit  consists  ot  armor  plates,  the  most  iu- 
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teresting  of  which  are  some  compound  and  nickel-steel 
plates.  There  are  also  wonders  in  cjist  steel,  the  largest  of 
which,  made  in  three  parts,  is  the  bow  frame  for  aii  iron- 
clad, 4'.J  feet  high  and  weighing  '44  tons.  .\  portion  of  the 
stern  frame  of  the  same  ship,  in  two  pieces,  weighs  23.11 
tons.  There  is  also  a collection  of  mining  machinery,  a 
specialty  at  Essen,  where  the  Kriipp  works  are  located. 

The  e.xhibit  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  so  elaborate 
as  to  be  bewildering.  It  is  wortliy  of  careful  study  for  the 
wide  contrast  furnished  between  past  and  present  means 
and  methods  of  transportation.  Beginning  with  wagons 
and  stage  coaches,  the  e.xhibit  illustrates  the  hi.story  of 
public  transportation,  step  by  step,  to  its  pre.sent  stage  of 
development.  There  are  models  and  photographs  almost 
without  number,  covering  a longstretcOi  of  time  and  illus- 
trating an  infinite  variety  of  subjects.  One  exhibit  ingeni- 
ously shows  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  this  road. 
Silver  dollars  are  clo.sely  laid  on  sections  of  rails,  a placard 
stilting  that  it  would  require  as  many  such  pieces  of  coin 
as  could  be  laid  on  both  tracks  of  7,9b0  miles  of  road  to 
equal  the  sum  invested  by  the  company. 

The  Cunard  line  presents  the  means  for  a study  of  the 
evolution  of  the  transiitlantic  steamer.  It  shows  models 
of  its  vessels  for  over  half  a century,  ranging  from  its  first 
marvel,  the  side-wheeler  Brilaniiia  built  in  1K40.  207  feet 
long,  gross  tonnage  2.050,  engine  developmejit  403  hor.se- 
|K)w'er,  to  the  magnificent  screw  steamer  re- 

cently finished,  length  020  feet,  displacement  IM.OOO  tons, 
engine  development  30,000  horse-power. 

The  transrni.ssion  of  power  by  means  of  compressed  air 
is  a feature  that  deserves  consideration.  From  the  huge 
compressors  in  Machinery  hall,  the  air  is  conveyed  to 
other  buildings,  to  be  utifized  at  discretion,  in  nine-inch 
pipes,  at  a pressure  of  80  pounds  to  the  inch. 

Schuckert  & Co.,  Nuremberg,  Germany,  were  supposed 
to  have  worked  something  like  a miracle  in  producing  the 
immense  search-light  which  has  been  instrumental  in 
turning  night  into  day  at  the  fair.  This  lamp  requires 
150  amperes  and  50  volts.  The  mirror  is  an  inch  thick 
and  five  feet  in  diameter.  Its  face  intensity  is  104.000,000 
candle  power.  A newspaper  can  be  read  by  its  light  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  But  even  this  king  of  lamps 
has  been  dethroned  by  native  American  ingenuity.  There 
has  been  placed  on  the  colonnade  between  the  palace  of 
mechanic  arts  and  the  agricultural  palace,  an  American 
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lamji  which  requires  200  amperes  of  current,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  whose  light  is  200,000,000  candle  power. 

The  Midway  piaisance. — This  name  promises  to  be 
memorable  in  connection  with  the  exposition.  The  Plai- 
•sance  comprises  a strip  of  land  between  59th  and  t!Oth 
streets,  extending  from  Stony  Island  avenue,  which  bord- 
ers the  fair  prosier,  to  Cottage  Grove  avenue.  It  is  with 
reference  to  this  territory  that  all  concessions  in  the  way 
of  shows  have  been  granted.  Excejitions  exist  only  in  the 
Esr|uimaux  village,  which  retjuires  a pond,  and  some  of  the 
etlinological  exhibitions,  which  are  properly  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Anthropology  building. 

Conspicuous  among  the  features  of  the  Piaisance  are: 
Cairo  Street,  where  one  may  obtain  all  manner  of  Egyptian 
manufactures,  enjoy  a camel  ride,  and  witness  the  cliaract- 
eristic  dances  of  the  Orient;  The  German  Village,  con- 
ducted something  like  a beer  garden,  and  noted  for  the 
music  of  the  military  bands,  wliosc  members  received  the 
special  permission  of  the  German  emperor  to  perform  at 
the  fair;  The  Jara new  ViUtujex,  AQtw&\  life  in  Java, 

in  its  various  phases  and  particulars,  is  accurately  repre- 
sented; the  rival  Irixh  Villages — Lady  .\berdeen’s  Blarney 
Castle  and  .Mrs.  Hart's  Donegal  Castle,  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  characteristic  objects  of  interest;  The  Tarkixh 
Village,  its  mosques  and  bazars,  and  its  always  crowdeil 
theater  with  'ts  grotesque  performances  and  its  voluptuous 
and  aggressive  dances;  Tne  Dahomey  Village,  where  one 
may  learn  how  life  appears  in  burlesque:  The  lAipland 
Village,  novel,  singularly  interesting,  and  furnishing  ma- 
terial for  useful  ethnological  study. 

These  are  but  a portion  and  a sample  of  the  wide  and 
varied  resources  of  the  Midway  Piaisance.  Some  one  has 
defined  this  marvellous  thoroughfare  as  “ Nijni-Movgorod 
brought  to  our  very  doors.”  nut  the  Piaisance  is  more 
than  the  city  with  which  it  is  thus  coni])ared,  since  it  con- 
tains a more  diver.se  and  complete  assortment,  and  a far 
more  immense  and  heterogeneous  collection  of  jM>oj)le.  than 
even  the  great  and  rcnowueil  exchange  of  .Asia  and  Euroi>e 
can  show. 

Sunday  Opening. — .Vbout  the  middle  of  .July,  the 
directors  of  the  M'orld’s  Fair  decided  that  the  gates  of  the 
exposition  should  be  closed  on  Sundays.  This  was  done 
for  a single  Sabbath  only,  July  23.  On  August  2,  Judge 
Stein,  of  the  superior  court,  decided  that  the  directors,  in 
closing  the  exposition  oii  July  23,  had  violated  the  in- 
junction grantm  in  theClingman  petition,  and  w'ere guilty 
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of  contempt  of  court;  whereupon  a fine  was  pronounced 
against  them.  On  September  6,  Judge  Ewing  refused  to 
hear  the  motion  of  counsel  fora  final  hearing  in  theCling- 
man  injunction  litigation.  lie  held  that  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  judicial  courtesy  to  review  the  ease  after  it  had 
been  passed  upon  by  a judge  whose  jurisdiction  was  co- 
ordinate with  his  own — meaning  Judge  Stein.  Judge 
Stein  is  traveling  in  Europe,  and  is  not  e.xpected  to  return 
until  after  the  time  fi.xed  for  the  closing  of  the  fair.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  practically  decided  against  Sunday 
closing. 

SOI  TK  CAROLINA  LIQUOR  LAW. 

On  July  1,  the  liquor  dispensary  law  of  South  Carolina 
went  into  operation.  It  has  not  yet  had  a fair  public  test, 
owing  to  legal  complications  wliich  have  arisen  and  at  the 
close  of  the  (juarter  are  still  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
United  Shites  supreme  court. 

When  the  law  went  into  force,  the  number  of  dispen- 
.saries  immediately  opened  was  unexpectedly  small,  and 
their  sales  were  very  light.  Inside  of  a week,  however, 
the  number  of  county  dispensaries  liad  risen  from  three  to 
16;  and  by  the  end  of  July,  county  dispensaries  were  in 
operation,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  dispensary  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  In 
that  city  only  a small  proportion  of  the  liquor  shops  closed 
their  doors  when  the  law  took  effect;  and  there  have  been 
several  scenes  of  excitement  caused  by  the  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  The  first  occurred  .Inly  lo,  when 
an  Italian  named  Cliico  was  arrested,  and  liis  property 
confiscated,  for  illegally  keeping  open  a saloon. 

On  July  7,  the  first  serious  blow  at  tlie  law  was  struck 
by  the  decision  of  Circuit  Judge  Hudson,  one  of  the  most 
learned  lawyers  on  the  bench  of  the  state,  to  the  effect  tliat 
the  law  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  One  J.  15.  EJoyd  hav- 
ing been  appointe<l  dispenser  for  Darlington,  an  injunc- 
tion was  applied  for.  to  restrain  him  from  ojiening  a dis- 
penser)', mainly  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  secured 
the  names  of  a majority  of  the  legal  freeholders  to  his 
petition,  as  required  by  law.  'I'he  judge  not  only  granted 
the  injunction;  but  also  handed  down  tlie  opinion,  that, 
while  prohibitory  laws  are  constitutional,  the  dispen- 
sary law  is  not,  being  a law  for  revenue  or  profit:  no  law 
authorizing  the  state  to  take  a business  from  individuals 
and  create  a monopoly  for  itself,  is  constitutional. 

This  decision  nullifies  the  law  in  Darlington  county. 
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Whether  it  applies  to  tl>e  whole  state  will  depend  on  the 
decision  of  tlie  supreme  court,  to  which  appeal  has  l>een 
taken. 

The  railroads  have  been  hauling  beer  and  whiskey  into 
the  state,  and  .several  arrests  have  been  made:  but  these 
cases  have  not  yet  been  ))ushed.  .All  the  legal  entangle- 
ments that  have  arisen  are  susj)ended  by  injunctions  and 
otherwise,  waiting  for  the  pa.ssage  of  the  supreme  court 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

The  general  moral  sentiment  of  the  state  is  opjwsed  to 
the  revenue  feature  of  the  dispeinsary  law;  and  another 
danger  that  threatens  the  success  of  the  measure  is  the 
temptation  it  will  offer  to  engage  in  illicit  selling.  No 
liquor  being  allowed  t<j  be  sold  under  the  law  for  less  than 
a gallon,  the  margin  of  prolit  is  quite  large.  Xo 
state  monopoly  can  be  maintainwi.  as  against  individuals, 
without  consUtnt  and  most  tliorough  police  supervision. 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 

On  .luly  22.  Governor  .Markham,  of  California,  appoint- 
ed ex-Governor  G.  C.  I’erkins  to  fill  the  unex})ired  term  of 
tlie  late  Leland  Stanford  as  United  .States  Senator. 

PERKtNS,  (!rx)R<iK  Clemknt.  was  bom  in  Kennebunkport,  Me.. 
August  23.  1839.  When  twelve  years  old  be  became  a stowaway; 
|)a.s.sed  the  next  four  years  at  s«-a;  landed  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
in  18.50;  s|»-nt  .several  years  in  mining,  storekeeping,  and  tbe  skip- 
ping busiiH.ss;  and  in  18.2  establislusl  tbe  tirni  w bicb  develoisni  into 
tbe  Pacific  Coast  Steanisbip  comimny.  He  acquire.!  wealtb  rapidly; 
engagtsi  in  niinieroiis  financial  ami  indusfrial  enfer|>rises.  and  became 
deeply  inferi«ted  in  tbe  development  of  southern  California.  He 
was  elwted  a state  senator  in  1809  and  1873,  and  governor  in  1879,  in 
each  case  as  a Republican. 

On  July  2.  Ilobcrt  P.  Porter,  superintendent  of  the 
census,  resigned  his  office  in  order  to  devote  him.self  to 
husiue.ss  matters  demanding  his  attention,  leavitig  the 
work  of  the  1 Ith  cen.sus.  which  is  rtutidly  approaching 
completion,  in  charge  of  Chief  Clerk  \\  ardle. 

On  .September  il.  a daughter  was  born  to  President  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  the  first  child  born  to  u ])resident  in  the 
White  House.  The  advent  of  the  little  one  was  the  occa- 
sion of  many  congratulations. 

'I'he  electric  railroad  company  whose  invasion  of  the 
lines  of  battle  at  Gettysburg  was  recently  the  occasion  of 
much  indignation.  ])articularly  among  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Hepublic.  was  served  in  July  with  a 
formal  notice  to  vacate  those  nortions  of  the  field  whose 
jircservation  had  been  intrusted  to  a commission  apiminted 
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by  the  secretary  of  war  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  March  3,  18!»3.  Attorney-tJeneral  Olney  e.x- 

Eressed  the  opinion  that  there  wius  ample  legal  provision. 

y condemnation  proceedings,  whereby  the  secretary  couhl 
acquire  such  property  and  rights  !is  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  act  of  congress  “ for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  lines  of  battle. 

During  the  first  week  in  September,  the  Ciinard  steamer 
Campania  made  the  eastwanl  voyage  from  \ew  York  to 
Queenstown  in  5 days  14  hours  55  minutes,  the  best  pre- 
vious record  being  her  own,  made  last  .May,  of  5 days  17 
hours  20  minutes.  The  Lurania.  an  almost  e.xactcopy  of 
the  Campania,  between  Queenstown  and  Xew  York,  the 
first  week  in  September,  lowered  the  maiden  record  for  a 
tr.insiitlantic  pa.s.saM  by  1(5  hours,  making  the  westward 
voyage  in  5 days  15  hours  37  minutes,  the  same  as  the  be.st 
westwanl  record  of  her  sister  shi]i.  The  .\merican  line 
steamer  however,  still  holds  the  world's  record  for 

a westward  voyage  5 days  14  hours  24  minutes,  made  in 
October,  1892. 

The  first  summer  meeting  in  this  country  for  university 
e.xtension  students,  similar  to  that  which  Oxford  Univer- 
sity in  England  has  conducted  for  several  years,  was  opened 
in  Philadelpliia,  Penn.,  on  the  evening  of  .July  5.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  society  for  the  extension 
of  university  tea<diing.  It  was  in  Philadelphia  tliat  tlie 
extension  movement  in  America  first  took  root. 

The  Capitol  Centenary. — On  Se])tember  18,  the 
KXlth  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
national  capitol  by  President  Washington  was  celebrated 
in  the  city  that  Ixiars  his  name,  lloth  branches  of  con- 
gres,s  ceased  work;  and  the  president  and  members  of  the 
cabinet,  judges  of  the  siqireme  court,  and  many  govern- 
ment officials  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The  program 
included  short  speeches  from  the  president,  the  vice-pres- 
ident as  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  hou.se, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  suiireme  court,  and  a rcpre.senta- 
tive  of  the  local  government.  The  chief  oration  of  the 
day  was  assigned  to  William  Wirt  Henry,  a Virginia  ora- 
tor of  national  reputation.  The  exercises  covereil,  in  ad- 
dition, a parade,  an  excellent  musical  program,  and  an 
illumination  of  the  capitol  grounds  in  the  evening. 

It  was  during  the  recess  that  followed  the  termination 
of  the  first  congress,  that  President  Washington  selected 
for  the  future  capital  of  tiie  Union  the  jiresent  site  upon 
the  Potomac  river.  Virginia  and  .Maryland  ceded  to  the 
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federal  government  for  the  purpose,  a district  ten  miles 
square;  but.  in  1846,  the  portion  south  of  the  Potonia<i 
was  returned  to  Virginia.  The  construction  of  the  capitol 
was  begun  at  the  north  wing,  where  Washington  laid  the 
cornerstone  in  1793.  That  wing  was  finished  in  18<X>. 
The  south  wing  was  begun  in  1803,  under  .Jefferson’s  ad- 
ministration, and  completed  in  1808.  The  central  portion 
was  not  built  until  1818,  four  years  after  the  destruction 
of  the  wings  by  tiie  Hritish  in  their  raid  upon  the  city. 
In  1819,  the  side  portions  were  rebuilt,  and  the  center  was 
finished  in  1827.  The  extension  of  18.il,  completed  in 
1867,  finally  gave  us  the  building  as  it  stands  to-day. 

The  total  cost  of  the  cupihil  was  about  $14,000,000. 
It  is  a classic  structure.  7.51  ft.  4 in.  long,  and  121 — 324 
ft.  deep,  and  covers  3^  acres.  The  central  part  is  of  \'ir- 
ginia  freestone;  the  wings  of  Massaeliusetts  white  marble: 
tlie  Corinthian  columns  adorning  the  fa9atles,  of  Virginia 
marble.  'I'lie  iron  dome  above  tlie  central  structure  1.3.54 
feet  in  diameter,  is  crowned  by  a bronze  statue  of  Liberty 
19-4  feet  high,  whose  crest  is  2854  feet  above  the  ground. 

CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  rights  of  .Manitol)a  uniler  lier  constitution,  the  re- 
form of  the  tariff  sclie<lules.  and  the  development  of  inter- 
colonial commerce  are  at  pre.sent  the  cardinal  issues  con- 
fronting the  dominion  administration.  The  various  party 
policies  regarding  each  are  well  known,  and  have  under- 
gone no  recent  change.  The  government  leader.  Sir  John 
Thompson,  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  lion.  Wilfred 
Laurier,  have  both  been  engaged  in  tours  througb  the 
principal  points  in  western  Ontario,  addre.ssing  lar^e  .and 
enthusiastic  gatherings,  commenting  upon  recent  imjior- 
tant  developments,  and  explaining  to  the  electorate  moi-e 
clearly  the  particular  lines  of  policy  of  which  each  is  the 
repre.sentative. 

On  the  que.stion  of  tariff  reform  the  program  of  the 
government  is  not  yet  definitely  formulated,  and  there  are 
already  evidences  that  any  alterations  proposed  will  meet 
with  various  receptions  within  the  Conservative  party 
ranks,  there  being  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
is  expedient.  'I'lie  interviews  recently  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Foster,  the  finance  minister,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  the  farmers,  traders,  and  manufacturers  want,  have 
Ir'cii  continued,  hut  nobodv  yet  knows  what  the  coining 
changes  will  be.  'J'hey  will  not,  however,  constitute  a 
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radical  reversal  of  the  protective  lines  of  the  national  pol- 
icy with  which  the  Conservative  party  has  been  identified 
since  1879. 

The  Australian  Mission. — In  the  meantime  the  Hon. 
Mackenzie  Howell,  minister  of  trade  and  commerce,  has 
been  sent  to  Australia  to  promote  intercolonial  trade,  not 
only  by  effecting  arrangements  with  the  governments  there 
on  the  subject  of  steamsbip  subsidies,  but  by  establishing, 
if  possible,  treaties  of  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Bowell’s  mission  is  in  direct  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
servative policy  of  the  past  few  years,  which,  keeping  first 
in  mind  the  home  interests  of  Canada,  aims  to  develop 
trade  in  every  possible  direction — a policy  notably  stimu- 
lated by  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  tariff  act  of  1890  in 
the  United  States.  In  February,  1892,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, an  unsuccessful  reciprocity  mission  was  sent  to 
Washington.  This  was  followed  by  an  equally  futile  at- 
tempt to  induce  tbe  imperial  authorities  to  withdraw  from 
the  German  and  Belgian  treaties,  which  contain  most- 
favored-nation  clauses  and  render  impossible  any  colonial 
discrimination  in  favor  of  English  goods  or  English  di.s- 
crimination  in  favor  of  colonial  goods.  The  subsequent 
efforts  to  develop  intercolonial  reciprocity  relations  with 
the  British  West  Indies,  met  with  no  greater  success. 

Great  difficulties  stand  in  Mr.  Boweil’s  way.  The 
products  of  Australia  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of 
Canada;  and,  if  any  business  can  be  developed,  it  can  be 
based,  not  on  an  Australian  demand  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts— a demand  which  does  not  now  exist  inasmuch  as 
Australia  exports  the.se  jtroducts  herself — but  mainly  on 
the  Australian  demand  for  lumber  and  manufactures,  such 
as  agricultural  implements, hardware, pianos, organs,  sewing 
machines,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  The  developmeiil  of  the  re- 
cently established  Canadian-Australian  steamship  service 
will  facilihite  the  traffic  in  such  articles  us  these;  but  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  Australian  colonies  arc  highly  pro- 
tective in  policy  will  militate  against  it.  Furthermore,  it  is 
the  imperial  policy  to  di.scountenance  any  recijirocity  ar- 
rangements that  do  not  embrace  the  whole  scheme  of  col- 
onies, as  was  shown  when  (huiada  not  long  ago  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  .Jamaica;  and,  that  being  theea.«e. 
it  is  probable  that  no  mere  partial  scheme,  embracing 
some  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
will  receive  the  imperial  sanction.  No  attempt  to  render 
uniform  the  tariff  systems  of  the  Australian  colonies  has 
yet  succeeded.  Even  under  the  scheme  of  federation  as 
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at  present  formulated,  the  principle  of  unifonnity  has 
been  abandoned.  And  tinally.  if  anv  scheme  of  reci 
proeity  be  established,  it  must  either  discriminate  against 
(Jreat  Britain,  or  must  iwlmit  (Jermany  and  Belgium  as 
well  as  (Jreat  Britain  to  the  lienefits  of  the  reciprocal  terms, 
in  which  latter  case  the  position  of  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer in  the  Australian  market  would  be  no  better  than 
that  of  his  British,  (Jerman,  or  Belgian  competitor. 

Ontario. — The  long  staiuling  differences  between  the 
French  and  Irish  separate  school  ratepayers  in  the  domin- 
ion capital  have  recently  reached  a critical  stage  of  devel- 
ojiinent.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Church  authorities 
in  Ottawa  to  congregate  the  two  races  in  separate  parishes; 
and  a similar  division  has  naturally  followed  in  the  schools. 
In  the  fall  of  188(i,  what  were  virtually  two  separate  school 
boards  were  established  by  a resolution  of  the  sejiarate 
school  trustees,  committing  the  management  of  the  schools 
attended  by  the  French  and  the  English-speaking  chil 
dren  res[K;ctively  to  a French  and  an  English-speaking 
committee. 

In  .March  of  the  jire.sent  year,  Mr.  .T.  F.  White,  pro- 
vincial separate  school  inspector,  reported  that  the  pres- 
ence of  French  children  in  the  Irish  schools  rendered 
pro]H>r  grading  impossible,  and  retarded  the  whole  work — 
which  reiMirt  was  subsequently  borne  out  by  the  results  of 
a written  examination  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  insjiector’s  statement.  The  Irish  committee  therefore 
decided  to  exclude  French  children  from  the  Irish  schools: 
and  when  a son  of  Mr.  G.  W.  .Seguin,  one  of  the  French 
trustees,  was  refiused  admittance  to  St.  Joseph’s  school, 
which  he  had  attended  last  year,  a legal  action  was  threat- 
ened by  the  parent.  The  result  was  several  stormy  meet- 
ings of  the  trustees,  ending  in  a compromise  under  which 
the  resolution  of  the  English-speaking  committee  is  to  lie 
applied  only  to  those  schools  or  classes  where  the  teach- 
ers report  that  the  presence  of  French-speaking  pupils 
interferes  with  grading  or  efficiency.  It  is  not  known  to 
what  the  dis.sensions  may  lead;  but  they  form  an  innior- 
tant  illustration  bearing  upon  the  separate  school  principle 
which  now  occupies  so  large  a share  of  public  attention  in 
.Manitoba  and  other  parts  of  the  dominion. 

The  agitation  of  1889  in  the  counties  of  Prescott  ami 
Bus.sell,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  encroachment  upon  the 
public  school  system,  and  particularly  as  concerned  the 
substitution  of  French  teacliing  for  English,  has  been  re- 
called to  us  by  another  visit  of  the  government  commis- 
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sion  of  in(^uiry.  The  commissioners,  Mr.  J.  J.  Tilley, 
provincial  inspector  of  model  schools,  Uev.  Prof.  Ueyiiiir 
of  Victoria  University,  and  Rev.  I).  U.  McLeod  of  Barrie, 
Ont.,  have  made  another  trip  through  the  same  comities, 
and  report  a much  more  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  The 
model  school  established  under  their  recommendation  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  English  has  had  a beneficial 
effect.  Whereas  in  1889,  out  of  69  teachers  only  three  had 
attended  a high 
school,  and  only  two 
had  received  a model 
or  normal  school  cer- 
tificate; in  1893,  47 
have  attended  the 
model  school,  four 
have  secured  normal 
school  training,  one 
has  passed  through 
the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy, and  only  three 
are  teaching  on  per- 
mits. In  the  scliools 
themselves  there  has 
also  been  a distinct 
advance.  The  num- 
ber of  English  text- 
books has  increased 
from  25  to  119,  and 
the  time  given  to  the 
study  of  English  has 
been  extended  from 
two  and  a-half  hours 
to  three  and  a-half  hon.  w.  r.  rereditr. 

hours  per  day.  Of  leader  or  the  Ontario  orposiTio.v. 
the  3,640  French-speaking  children,  3,581  are  learning 
English;  whereas  in  1889  only  2,484  out  of  3,210  French 
children  were  learning  that  language. 

The  only  recommendation  now  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners is  for  regular,  systematic  oral  instruction  in  the 
English  tongue. 

Quebec. — The  government  commission,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  excessive  expenditures  made  in  respect  of 
the  two  iron  bridges  built  over  the  Lachine  canal  at  Mon- 
treal, has  discovered  evidences  of  most  reckless  extrava- 
gance. It  was  found  that  the  work  had  not  been  let  by 
contract,  as  is  usual;  but  had  been  carried  out  by  the  day 
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labor  system.  A contractor  supplied  the  labor,  the  gov- 
ernment paying  him  so  much  an  hour  for  men  and  so 
much  a day  for  teams,  the  rates  being  sufficiently  high 
to  leave  the  contractor  a margin  of  profit  over  and  above 
the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  to  himself.  In  this  way.  it 
was  to  his  pecuniary  interest  to  employ  as  many  men  and 
teams  as  jtossible.  In  the  numbers  emploved,  the  limits 
of  necessity  were  far  e.xceeded;  labor  was  paid  for  that  wius 
not.  and  could  not  be,  used;  excessive  prices  were  jiaid 
for  material:  and  in  many  other  ways  the  country^  was 
defrauded. 

The  civil  suit  of  the  Canada  Kerne  against  Archbishoj) 
Kabrc.  of  Montreal,  came  up  for  hearing  September  25; 
and  its  progress  is  watched  with  great  interest.  The  real 
question  at  i.ssue  is  whether  an  archbishop  or  other  prelate 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  can  be  made  to  answer  l>e- 
fore  the  civil  courts  for  an  episcopal  act — an  i.ssue  that 
affects  the  liberty  of  every  free-born  citizen.  The  suit,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  based  on  the  action  of  the  arch- 
bishop in  issuine,  in  November,  1892,  a jia.storal  letter  for- 
bidding the  faithful  to  have  anything  to  do  with  thepaj»er 
in  question,  on  account  of  its  attacks  against  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  which  obtains  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and 
liarticularly  against  the  tax  exemptions  of  the  clergy  and 
their  power  to  impose  pecuniary  burdens  on  their  parish- 
ioners. This  pastoral  letter,  it  is  claimed  by  the  Canada 
Kerne,  has  seriously  damaged  its  business  interests,  for 
which  it  now  holds  the  archbishop  responsible. 

The  ease  of  the  Canada  Kerne  is  not  the  onlv  evidence 
of  a movement  in  the  jirovinceof  Quebec  which  is  growing 
in  strength — a movement  among  the  more  liberal  minded 
of  the  citizens — in  the  direction  of  independence  of  eccle- 
siastical control  in  matters  of  education  and  taxation. 
The  public  schools  of  the  province  are  in  fact  denomi- 
national: and  there  are  many  who  feel  that  they  might  bt* 
more  efficient.  Senator  Masson  last  year  demanded  from 
the  council  of  public  instruction,  that  no  teachers  should 
be  employed  who  did  not  possess  certificates  of  efficiency; 
but  was  unable  to  secure  this  reform  owing  to  the  opp<>- 
sition  of  the  bishops,  who  claim  and  exercise  the  right  to 
govern  the  selection  of  teachers.  Another  reform  move- 
ment is  now  headed  by  the  senator — demanding  that  ali 
educational  institutions  receiving  state  aid  shall  be  subject 
to  inspection.  This  propo.sal,  too,  is  vigorously  antago- 
nized by  the  clergy;  but  it  shows  the  existence  of  a deej> 
popular  desire  for  a new  order  of  things.  Another  iiici- 
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dent  of  significance  in  this  connection  was  furnished  at  the 
recent  ceremonies  connected  with  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
nerstone of  a new  institution  in  the  county  of  Beance. 
The  demands  of  the  people  for  a school  at  whieli  a more 
practical  education  snonld  be  given  tlian  was  furnished  in 
the  classical  and  theoretical  courses  of  the  ordinary  Church 
schools,  had  been  granted  by  the  resident  clergy;  but  Mgr. 
Paquet,  who  attended  as  the  representative  of  Cardinal 
Taschereau  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone,  spoke  very 
strongly  against  the  movement  for  lay  control  of  the 
schools,  and  warned  his  hearers  that  such  institutions  as 
that  at  whose  inauguration  he  was  assisting — institutions 
of  a practical  and  industrial  character — would  be  very 
difficult  to  sustain. 

Much  adverse  criticism  was  aroused  in  the  Canadian 
press  by  the  action  of  Mayor  Desjardins,  of  Montreal,  in 
refusing  to  return  a salute  to  the  Italian  warship  Etnu, 
which  arrived  in  the  harbor  on  the  evening  of  July  30,  or 
to  preside  over  a reception  to  the  ollicers  and  crew  of  the 
visiting  ship.  Notwithstanding  tliat  the  vessel  had  been 
received  with  every  evidence  of  cordiality  at  Quebec,  the 
mayor  felt,  tliat,  as  a good  Catholic,  he  could  not  take  part 
in  any  official  act  which  could  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  toward  the  government  of  tliat  power  which  has 
deprived  the  Pope  of  his  temporal  dominions. 

The  Northwest. — The  recent  appointment  of  Mr. 
C.  H.  Mackintosh,  Con.servative  M.  P.  for  Ottawa.  Out., 
as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Nortliwest  territories  to  suc- 
ceed Lieutenant-Governor  Iloyal,  may  be  expected  to  mark 
another  step  in  the  development  of  responsible  constitu- 
tional government  which  has  been  slowly  evolved  in  that 
jKirtion  of  the  dominion.  The  first  three  governors  as- 
signed to  the  territories  after  confederation.  Sir  A.  Archi- 
bald, Judge  Johnston,  and  .Mr.  A.  Morris,  exerci.sed  super- 
vision over  Manitoba  as  well  as  what  is  now  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Northwest  territories.  It  under 

Mr.  Mackenzie’s  administration,  a division  was  made  for 
local  government  purposes,  ami  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Laird  was  restricted  to  the  regions  west  of  the  Manitoba 
boundary.  Mr.  Dewdney  followed  Mr.  Laird,  and  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  Mr.  Royal,  who  now  gives  way  to  Mr. 
Mackintosh. 

In  the  early  days  the  Indian  problem  confronted  the 
administrative  officers.  The  territory  was  bought  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  company:  but  the  government  recognized 
the  Indian  title;  and  a series  of  Indian  treaties  were  nego- 
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tiutcd,  imposing  grave  responsibilities  on  the  federal  au- 
thorities— the  responsibility  of  not  only  paying  a certain 
Slim  per  head  to  the  Indians,  but  of  providing  for  their 
edueation,  tejiching  them  agriculture,  and  placing  them 
on  reserves  secured  against  white  invasion.  The  appoint- 
ment of  an  Indian  commissioner  became  necessary^,  to  see 
to  the  working  out  of  the  treaty  provisions.  This  office 
was  at  first  combined  with  that  of  governor;  bat,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Dewdney,  passed  to  other  hands. 
Since  that  time  the  transition  from  the  old  crown  colony 
|)lan  of  government  to  that  of  rejpresentative  and  respon- 
sible administration  has  been  the  main  feature  of  the 
political  development  in  the  territories.  The  agitation  of 
the  people  and  their  representjitives  for  the  principle  of 
responsihility  has  already  done  much,  there  now  being  a 
complete  local  legislature  and  government;  but  in  some 
respects  the  theory  of  complete  resiwnsibility  has  not  yet 
been  fully  worked  out — as  was  evidenced  during  1892  in 
the  action  of  (tovernor  Koyal  in  proroguing  the  assembly 
while  his  cabinet  had  no  majority  therein.  The  j)olitic^ 
development  under  Mr.  Mackintosh’s  tenure  of  office  will 
he  eagerly  watched. 

Interest  in  the  Manitoba  school  question  is  revived  as 
the  time  approaches  for  a rendering  of  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  judges  on  the  points  submitted  to  their 
consiileration.  The  ground  now  taken  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  minority  in  favor  of  federal  disallowance  of  the 
Manitoba  school  act,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  orig- 
inally occupied.  The  imi)erial  privy  council  has  decided, 
that,  since  the  school  law  abridges  no  rights  or  privileges 
existiiig  at  the  time  of  the  union,  the  act,  judged  by  the 
Manitoba  constitution,  must  stand.  Now,  however,  the 
minority  claim,  tliat,  apart  from  the  provincial  constitu- 
tion, tlierc  is  an  educational  clause  bearing  on  the  issue, 
found  in  the  British  North  America  act,  wdiich  overrides 
tlie  .Manitoba  constitution.  The  latter  protects  onlv  the 
privileges  held  by  the  minority  “at  the  union;*’  the 
British  North  American  act,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed,  protects  similar  privileges  acquired  “since  the 
union.”  Separate  schools  having  been  once  given  after 
the  union,  they  cannot  be  taken  away.  It  is  upon  this 
alleged  j)rotective  clause  in  the  act  of  1867 — the  basis  of 
confederation — that  the  advocates  of  separate  schools  in 
Manitoba  now  place  their  reliance.  The  point  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  supreme  court  is  whether  the  educational 
clause  of  the  British  North  America  act  really  applies  to 
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Manitoba.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  judicial  comniittco 
of  the  privy  council  failed  to  have  the  entire  case  before 
it  in  all  its  bearings;  and  it  is  doubtful,  as  the  judgment 
itself  states,  “ whether  it  is  permissible  to  refer  to  the 
course  of  legislation  between  1871  and  1890  iis  a means 
of  throwing  Tight  on  the  previous  practice  or  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  savii^  clause  of  the  Manitoba  act." 

The  Maritime  Provinces.— .\  year  ago  there  was 
much  discussion  as  to  the  final  disposition  to  be  made  of 
the  Intercolonial  railway,  which,  being  operated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  federal  government,  had  always  repre- 
sented a large  annual  deficit  in  the  budget.  \ proposal 
was  mooted,  to  hand  over  the  entire  road  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  in  return  for  the  establishment  of  a fast 
line  of  Atlantic  steamers  sailing  from  a Canadian  port. 
This,  however,  was  not  approved  by  the  government,  who 
argued  that  if  the  road  could  be  run  at  a profit  by  a private 
corporation,  it  could  be  so  run  by  the  federal  authorities 
provided  that  politics  were  strictly  eliminated  from  ita 
management  ami  ordinary  business  methods  adopted. 
The  present  minister  of  railways  and  canals.  lion.  J.  (i. 
Haggart,  has  ap[)lied  himself  to  the  work  of  reform. 
The  staff  has  l>een  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  rates 
equalized.  As  a result,  the  workings  of  the  road  for  the 
past  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  show  a surplus, 
amounting  to  over  ♦20,000.  Earnings  have  been  ♦3,005,- 
000,  a slight  increase  over  the  year  1892;  while  e.xpenses 
have  been  ♦3.045,000,  a decrease  of  nearly  ♦400,000. 

Efforts  are  being  made,  in  the  interests  of  the  Chig- 
necto  Ship  Railway  company,  for  a revival  of  the  govern- 
ment subsidy  which  lapsed  July  1,  1893,  through  non- 
completion of  the  road  at  that  date.  The  scheme  grew 
out  of  a proposal  made  years  ago  to  connect  the  bay  of 
Fundy  and  Xorthumberland  straits  by  a canal — the  Haie 
Verte  canal.  This  proposal  never  got  beyond  the  survey 
and  report  shige.  The  government  chief  engineer  an- 
nounced that  it  would  cost  ♦8.500,000  to  complete  the 
work.  A ship  railway  was  proposed  instead;  and,  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  II.  0.  Ketchum,  a civil  engineer,  a con- 
struction company  was  formed.  A subsidy  of  ♦150,000  a 
year  for  25  years  was  asked  for,  which,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  was  granted,  being  subs«;- 
quently  changed  to  ♦170,000  a vear  for  20  years.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  railway  should  be  completed  by  July  1. 
1890;  but  the  time  was  afterwards  extended  to  July  1, 1893. 
On  that  date  about  ♦5,000,000  had  been  expended  by  the 
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(.•omjtany;  Imt  it  is  e.stinmU‘d  that  1*1,800,000  is  still  re- 
quired, which  money  the  company  finds  itself  unable  to 
realize  until  the  lapsed  subsidy  guarantee  has  been  revived. 
It  is  said  that  the  services  of  Sir  Charles  Tupj)er  have 
been  again  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  work;  but  some  of 
the  members  of  the  government  look  with  little  favor 
on  the  scheme,  doubting  the  value  of  its  prospective  re- 
turns in  proportion  to  outlay. 

On  September  22,  Senator  John  Boyd  of  St.  John,  was 
sworn  in  as  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  Business  Situation. — Canada  has  had  no  share 
in  the  financial  and  industrial  depression  which  has  re- 
cently so  seriously  affected  her  American  neighbor.  It 
was  of  course  impossible  tliat  she  should  not  feel  to  some 
extent  the  effects  of  the  disturbance  across  the  line,  for,  if 
in  no  other  way,  she  would  naturally  suffer  from  the  de- 
cline in  American  purchases;  but  up  to  the  present  there 
has  been  nothing  in  the  least  approaching  in  character  the 
widespread  feeling  of  panic  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  Canadian  currency  is  on  a gold  basis, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  a possible  reduction  toasuver  basis; 
and,  although  there  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  coming  tariff 
changes  in  Canada,  which  may  have  a somewhat  disturb- 
ing effect,  the  continuance  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
jxiwer  gives  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  radical  re- 
versal of  the  jirotective  ref/ivie  which  has  prevailed  since 
the  introduction  of  the  national  policy  in  1HT9. 

A glance  at  the  statistics  of  Canadian  trade  will  show 
how  little  Canada  has  been  affected  by  the  tremendous  de- 
pression visible  in  Australia.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  The  aggregate  trade  of  Canada  for  the 
fiscal  year  18R2-3  was  1*2:1(1.651,282,  the  largest  busi- 
ness ever  done,  exceeding  by  over  five  and  one-half  mil- 
lions the  trade  of  1891-2.  lixports  of  Canadian  products 
alone  amounted  to  *j*  102, 20-1, 000,  exceeding  those  of  the 
banner  year  of  the  dominion.  The  nearest  approjich  to 
these  figures  was  in  1882,  when  ^*94.000,000  was  exported. 
There  was  a decrease  in  exports  of  minerals  and  fish  during 
the  past  year,  but  an  important  increase  in  exports  of 
luml>er,  logs,  and  animals  and  their  products.  Agricul- 
tural products  were,  however,  about  stationary,  the  exjwrts 
of  1893  being  only  *1*14.000  in  excess  of  those  of  1892.  The 
transference  to  England  of  business  in  these  products,  has 
just  about  counterbalanced  the  effects  of  the  McKinley 
law.  While  Canadian  exports  have  increased  as  thus  shown. 
United  States  exports  have  decreased  from  $1,030,000,000 
to  *1*847,000,000. 
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Another  interesting  contriist  between  the  business  con- 
ditions of  the  two  countries  is  found  in  the  rejwrts  of 
failures  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  a )’ear  ago,  as 
given  by  Bradstreet’s  agency. 

KAILI  KE.S  IX  rSlTED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  SIX  MONTHS,  189*  AND 

I Hit), 


1 

No.  of  failures.^ 
; 1833  18I«. 

Liabilities. 
1803.  18W. 

Vniled  Stales— 

1 

Kasteni 

919 

87a, 

S17.-SI6.440 

$8.»44.6.T 

Middle  : 

i.a« 

1.357 

&2.4}.V2i9 

1.5.:>t5.884 

We«»tern 

i.oir 

40.765.KM8 

12.41.5.040 

Northwestern 

tiTiO 

1 459 

aUM.069 

6.85.5,793 

Southern 

i.otk) 

' 1.043, 

IH.297.4.%4 

9.26:4.201 

Pacific 

.v» 

494 

12.048,87^ 

3,26.5.483 

Territories 

i 139 

89 

H:«,‘270 

1,005.4(0 

Totals 

6,289!  5,S>I 

8170.860,222 

$.V.5.').V.52I 

New  York  City 

S57 

1 

17.931,428 

4.536.938 

Canada— 

1 

Ont^o 

390 

399 

3,m»75 

2.224.212 

Oaebec 

81W 

3U5i 

2.439,033 

3.124.KI1 

New  Brunswick 

87 

.V? 

280, 

41.5.202 

Nova  S<*<»lia 

61 

93 

571.31.5 

718,337 

PHnee  Edwani  Island, 

17 

5 

100.200 

85.000 

Newfoundland  , 

6 

ii 

900.5:«) 

4.000 

Manitoba — 

35. 

47 

3di,TKJ 

391.259 

Northwest  Territories 

' 11 

: 11 

TJ.'m 

41.221 

British  Columbia 

28:  STj 

2T2.800 

218,166 

Totals*  Canada ! 

887 

i 9T.l' 

88.21.V.7M»! 

$7,225,238 

Althim);U  not  a part  of  Canada,  Newfoundland  is  included  in  tlie 
above  atateinent.  bein^  a part  of  British  North  America  and  under 
similar  business  conditions  to  those  prevailing  in  the  dominion, 

Tlie  failures  in  the  United  States  have  thus  increased 
by  more  tlian  and  the  liabilities  by  about 
OtHl.  over  those  of  the  same  period  last  year;  while  those 
in  Canada  have  decreased  in  number  and  ri,sen  by  only 
iil,000,000  in  amount  of  liabilities. 

As  a result  of  the  industrial  dejire.ssion  in  the  Unitetl 
Stiites,  thousands  of  French  Canadians,  principally  mill 
operatives  from  N'ew  England,  have  flocked  back  to  Canada. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  retained  there  longer 
than  the  depression  in  the  United  States  lasts,  because  the 
main  opening  for  them  is  in  the  line  of  farming,  which 
they  formerly  deserted  partly  owing  to  the  greater  allure- 
ments of  citv  life,  but  mainly  owing  to  the  burdens  laid 
upon  agriculture  by  the  financial  reijiiirements  of  the  eccle- 
siastical system  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  that  system 
there  is  no  prospect  of  an  imimuliate  change,  although 
there  is.  as  we  have  already  stated,  a growing  popular 
movement  against  a comlition  of  atfairs  under  which,  in 
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many  parishes,  fifty  j>er  cent  of  the  assessable  value  of 
property  is  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  burdens  of  the 
agricultural  ratepayers  are  proportionately  increased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  rec-ent  years 
in  Canadian  exports,  the  figures  for  1880  being  given  to 
show  the  amount  during  the  first  year  of  the  Conservative 
protective  regime: 

CAN.ADIAX  EXPORTS.  ISW-ISBS. 


Year. 

Amount 

$87,911,458 

8B.18B.18: 

96t.749.14B 

96.4I7J96 

IlA.961Sn 

1I5J87.M5 

Contrastetl  with  the  above  is  the  decline  in  exports 
noticeable  during  the  four  years  of  the  Mackenzie  admin- 
istration, when  a Uiriff-for-revenue  policy  prevailed,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS.  1RT3-1879. 

Ychf. 

j AmaanL 

saanuB 

nmset 

The  Cattle  Quarantine. — The  efforts  of  the  Cana- 
dian authorities  to  induce  the  British  board  of  agriculture 
to  remove  its  quarantine  against  the  importation  of  Cana- 
dian live  cattle  into  Great  Britain,  have  hitherto  failed. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Canadian  veterinary  experts 
failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  pleuro-pnen- 
monia  in  the  dominion.  However,  after  long  and  patient 
examination,  the  experts  of  the  British  board  alleged  that 
they  found  traces  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs  of  cattle 
landed  from  a Canadian  steamer,  the  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Assuming  that  there  must  be  some  mistake — based  upon  a 
wrong  diagnosis,  or  an  error  in  regard  to  the  identity  of 
the  diseased  animal,  or  on  the  fact  that  the  disease  was 
contracted  after  the  animal  had  left  the  Canadian  shore — 
the  dominion  government  made  a proposal  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  any  delegation  of  experts  whom  the  British  board 
might  appoint  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  question  in 
(Canada.  The  British  authorities,  however,  have  refused 
to  accept  the  offer;  and  their  refusal,  without  apparently 
sufficient  reason,  has  aroused  considerable  resentment  in 
the  dominion. 
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Militia  Reorganization. — 'I’lie  militia  changes  re- 
commended hy  Major-(!enerul  Herbert  in  liis  livst  annnal 
report  (p.  lOiij  have  begun  to  be  put  in  force,  and  have 
already  includwl  the  appointment  of  a quartermaster- 
general  of  e.vperience  in  the  imperial  service,  a partial  re- 
organization of  the  staff,  and  the  adoption  of  a new  and 
more  modern  rifle  to  replace  tlie  old  Siiider  arm.  Thc.se 
changes  are  regarded  as  but  the  first  steps  to  a complete 
reorganization  of  the  militia:  and  they  point  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cana<liaa  system  on  the  lines  of  the  imi)e- 
rial  organization,  under  which  the  general  in  command  is 
largely  free  from  political  dictation  and  obstruction. 

When  the  first  imperial  officer.  Sir  Selby  Suiythc,  was 
appointed  to  the  general  command  during  the  .Mackenzie 
reijiine,  his  powers  were  limited  to  little  more  than  tho.se 
of  an  inspector,  who  t^ould  make  rejiorts  and  recommenda- 
tions, but  wa.s  not  clothe<l  with  authority  to  e.xeeute  them, 
ruder  his  succe.s.sors.  the  powers  of  the  commandimr  gen- 
eral have  been  more  strictly  delineil:  and  now  .Major-Uen- 
eral  Herbert  is  clothed  with  an  authority  something  anal- 
ogous to  that  exercised  by  the  commatuler-in-ebief  of  the 
British  army.  It  is  the  duty  of  parliament  anil  the  gov- 
ernment to  lay  down  the  general  principles  governing  the 
management  of  the  forces,  to  determine  what  the  military 
strength  shall  be,  and  to  vote  the  necessary  supplies.  But 
the  working  out  of  the  detiiils  is  committed  to  men  who 
know  what  thev  are  doing — experts  in  their  special  lines. 
In  this  way  politics  are  eliminated  from  the  immediate 
management,  and  greater  efficiency  is  insured. 

The  .Martini-Metford,  the  new  gun  selected,  while  not 
a magazine  rifle,  is  of  strong  construction,  suitable  for 
rough  handling,  and  iiearly  approaches  a magazine  arm  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  loaded  and  tired. 

Three  officers  and  S‘l  men  of  the  marine  ai  tillery  have 
been  dispatched  to  Esquimalt.  B.  ('.,  to  comjilete  the  forti- 
fication of  that  important  post.  'I'he  expense  of  construct- 
ing the  defenses  is  to  be  shared  by  the  colonial  and  impe- 
rial governments,  but  the  former  is  to  bear  the  whole 
expense  of  the  garri.son. 

The  military  arrangements  of  the  dominion  of  Can- 
ada differ  in  some  important  resiwcts  from  tho.se  which  pre- 
vail in  the  other  great  groups  of  self-governing  colonies. 
Before  the  confederation  of  Canada  and  the  amalgamation 
with  it  of  the  Xorthwestern  territories  and  British  Colum- 
bia, the  imperial  government  bore  the  burden  of  providing 
alike  for  defense  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The 
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principal  towns  of  Canada  were  garrisoned  by  imperial 
troops.  As  many  as  25,000  imperial  troops  were  main- 
tained in  British  North  America.  Year  by  year  since 
confederation,  Canada  has  made  more  provision  for  her 
own  requirements.  Her  army  of  38,000  men  is  under  the 
command  of  an  imperially  appointed  officer:  and  it  is  pro- 
vided bv  the  colonial  law,  that,  in  the  event  of  mobiliza- 
tion. it'constitutes  an  imperial  force,  and  is  placed  under 
tlie  orders  of  lier  majesty's  commander-in-chief.  The 

maintenance  of  order 
in  the  Northwest  has 
been  provided  for  by 
the  creation  of  a local 
corps  of  mounted 
jiolice;  and  when 
there  came  a question 
of  putting  down  the 
second  rising  of  l.K)ui8 
Biel,  in  1885.  the  do- 
mi  n i o n government 
asketi  for  no  help  from 
home.  The  only  Eng- 
lish military  station 
now  in  Canada  is  at 
llalifa.x,  where  there 
is  a garrison  of  1,500 
men.  This  garrison 
takes  uijon  itself  the 
defense  of  the  very 
strongly  fortified 
naval  stetion  which 
exists  u))on  the  Atlan- 
tic lionler  of  the  do- 
PKOK.  ctiii.iiwiN  SMITH.  miiuon.  The  other 

rROHISENTAUUKATKOFroNTIN'ltSTALltNIO.S.  „^val  StatiOU  St  Es- 

quirnalt  has  hitherto  been  left  {inictically  to  the  navy 
to  defend.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  development 
of  intercontinental  communication  by  means  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway,  that  more  efficient  provision  for 
the  defense  of  E,squimalt  becomes  at  once  desirable  and 
feasible.  So  long  as  British  Columbia  was  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  continent  by  a sea  voyage  round  the  Horn. 
Esquimalt  was  valuable  only  as  a naval  station  for  shi]>s 
navigating  the  Pacific  coast.  Now  it  is  the  western  outport 
at  once  of  Canada  and  of  the  empire.  To  hold  Esquimalt 
is  to  hold  the  highway  through  the  dominion,  and  to  com- 
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mand  all  the  defenses  of  Canada  in  the  rear.  It  is  also  to 
command  the  coaling  supjily  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Educational  Statistics. — A recent  census  bulletin 
gives  interesting  figures  relating  to  the  educational  status 
of  the  dominion.  Of  the  total  population,  70.83  per  cent 
can  read,  and  05. 5 per  cent  can  write.  Of  the  adult  pop- 
ulation (20  years  old  and  upwards),  84.65  per  cent  can  read, 
and  80.34  j)er  cent  can  write. 

From  an  educational  standpoint,  Canada  is  below  the 
united  kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  Scandinavia;  she  about  equals  the  United  States;  and 
is  above  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Russia. 

In  the  proportion  of  adults  able  to  write,  Manitoba  is 
ahead  of  all  the  other  provinces,  Ontario  coming  next,  and 
the  Northwest  territories  third.  With  respect  to  the  writ- 
ing of  minors  under  20  years  of  age,  Ontario  stands  first 
among  the  provinces;  but  yields  to  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  the  proportion  of  boys  under  ten  years  able  to  read. 

With  regard  to  Juvenile  education,  the  statistics  for 
which  have  lieen  obtained  for  the  first  time  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1891,  the  results  show  that  of  the  total  number  of 
children  under  10  years  old,  24  per  cent  are  able  to  read, 
and  19  per  cent  able  to  write;  that  of  the  total  number  of 
minors.  10  to  19  years  old,  over  90  per  cent  can  read,  and 
over  87  per  cent  can  write;  and  that  of  children,  between 
5 years  and  10  years,  over  47  per  cent  can  write. 

The  general  average  for  the  province  of  Quebec  is  lower 
than  for  any  other  province;  but  the  efforts  at  improve- 
ment are  manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  juvenile  population 
of  the  province,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  years,  has 
made  a great  advance  on  the  amilt  population,  there  being 
no  less  than  about  78  per  cent  of  the  group  able  to  write, 
against  64  per  cent  of  the  adults,  while  a similar  develop- 
ment is  noted  in  the  juveniles  between  5 and  10  years  of 
age.  One  peculiar  feature  about  Quebec  is,  that  it  is  the 
only  province  of  the  dominion  in  which  the  female  part 
of  the  adult  population  able  to  read  and  write  is  larger 
than  the  male  part. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  always  adhered  strictly  to 
the  non-sectarian  public  school  system.  Quebec,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  home  of  the  sectarian  scheme,  all  but 
1,013  of  the  5,618  schools  in  the  province  being  strictly 
Roman  Catholic.  In  Ontario,  New  llruiiswick,  and  Nova 
IScotia,  the  public  school  policy  has  had  mingled  with  it 
the  separate  or  denominational  school  plan.  In  ^lanitoba 
and  the  Northwest,  the  school  policy  is  yet  in  the  way  of 
development. 
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Other  Canadian  AflFairs. — On  September  18.  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen  was  sworn  in  at  Quebec  as  governor- 
generul  of  Cainnla.  tlie  oath  being  atlministered  by  Cliicf 
.histiee  Sir  Samuel  Strong. 

On  September  7,  tlie  Hon.  C.  H.  Tupper,  minister  of 
marine  and  lislieries.  was  notified  that  lie  had  been  made 
a knight  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  JSt. 
Oeorgc  (K.C..M.O.)  by  the  queen,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  ivs  agent  in  preparation  of  the  British  case  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Bering  Sea  tribunal  in  Paris.  A jKjrtrait 
of  Mr.  Tiipjier  apjxiars  on  page  459. 

The  total  yield  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  for  the  past 
year  on  both  oceans  and  in  the  inland  waters,  not  inclnd- 
Ing  the  fish  taken  by  the  Indians,  was  worth  iil8,940,(»0O. 
'Faking  the  catch  by  the  Indians  into  account,  the  fishing 
interests  of  Canada  for  189‘i  e.xceeded  $‘,itl,(XKi.OOO.  In 
this  industry  03,(178  men  are  employed,  and  $7,047,tkki  is 
invested. 

On  August  20.  after  one  of  the  bitterest  contests  ever 
seen  in  'I'oronto,  Out.,  a proposal  to  allow  streetcars  to  Ih> 
run  on  Sundays  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  the 

vote  standing  14,157  to  13,154.  In  January,  1892,  a simi- 
lar proposal  was  voted  down  by  a majority  of  3,936,  the 
vote  standing  14,287  to  10,351. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 

A recent  incident  has  reopened  in  an  aggravated  form 
the  whole  ([uestion  of  French  treaty  rights  in  Newfound- 
land, causing  the  ajiproach  of  the  close  of  1893,  at  which 
time  the  temporary  act  of  1891  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
modnH  rirenui  will  e.xjiire,  to  be  regarded  with  some  ap- 
jirehension.  It  appears  that  French  fishermen  have  for 
some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  landing  from  their  own 
vessels,  free  of  duty,  such  goods  as  they  were  supjmsed  to 
want  in  prosecuting  their  industry  on  "the  French  shore. 
'I’his  practice,  it  is  alleged,  has  grown  into  an  abuse;  and. 
about  .June  1 bust,  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  imjiort 
goods  in  a British  bottom  and  land  them  free  of  duty,  the 
lobster  packers  claiming  that  French  goods  were  exempt. 
The  goods  were  accordingly  seized  and  sold  by  the  New- 
foundland authorities.  On  .Inly  10,  the  French  Admiral 
Laniornaix.  commanding  the  flagship  Xaiadf,  at  a confer- 
ence with  the  governor  and  executive  council  at  St.  John’s, 
demanded  the  return  of  the  goods.  This  being  refused, 
he  indignantly  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  away  to  St. 
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Pierre.  All  the  old  tension  relating  to  the  “ Frencli 
shore  ” question  is  thus  aroused  again. 

There  is  no  dispute  of  the  French  fishing  rights  on  the 
hanks  of  Newfoundland,  which  are  on  the  high  seas  and 
open  to  all  nations  alike;  nor  is  there  any  question  as  to 
trench  ownership  of  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  ilicjue- 
lon,  lying  about  14-0  miles  off  the  coast,  which  were  ceded 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  to  the  French,  who  engageil 
“ not  to  fortify  the  said  islands;  to  erect  no  buildings 
upon  them,  but  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  lisherv; 
and  to  keep  upon  them  a guard  of  50  men  only  for  the 
police.”  Ine  islands  have  now  a ])oi)ulation  of  about 
6,000,  are  a rendezvous  for  about  ^00  French  vessels  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season,  and  are  used  as  a basis  for  e.xteti- 
sive  smuggling  oiwrations  in  both  Newfoundland  and  the 
United  i^tates.  The  issues  in  dis))ute  concern  only  the 
French  rights  on  what  is  known  as  the  “ French  shore  "of 
Newfoundland,  e.xtending  from  ('ape  Puv,  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  island,  to  the  most  northerly  jKiint.  and 
thence  southward  again  to  Cape  St.  .John,  including  thus 
about  700  miles  of  coast. 

With  respect  to  this  shore,  the  French  claim;  1.  the 
e.xclusive  right  of  fishing  (including  lobster  fishing  and 
canning);  2.  the  right  to  prevent  the  islanders  from  any 
occupation  of  the  land,  for  any  jmrposes  whatever,  to  the 
extent  of  half  a mile  from  shore — a claim  that  virtually 
amounts  to  oncof  territorial  sovereignty  over  half  tlieeoast. 
They  base  their  claim  on  the  following  treaties:  I.  the 

treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713):  2.  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1763): 
3.  the  treaty  of  Versailles  (1783):  4.  article  13  of  the  defin- 
itive treaty  of  peace  (1814):  and  5.  the  treatv  of  Paris 
(1815). 

In  contradistinction  to  the  iTencIi  claims,  the  English 
contend  that  the  French  rights  under  the  treaties  are  only 
concurrent  witii  those  of  Eiiglish  fishermen,  whose  natu- 
ral and  inherent  ])rivileges  were  never  taken  away  by  the 
treaties,  and  that,  at  most.  Great  Britain  is  bound  only  to 
prevent  her  subjects  from  interrupting  Frenchmen  in  the 
exercise  of  their  fishing  privileges.  It  is  jiointeil  out  that 
the  conditions  now  obtaining  are  altogether  different  from 
tho.se  that  e.xisted  when  the  treaties  were  nnide.  At  no 
time  between  1713  and  1815  had  either  French  or  English 
fishermen  taken  anything  like  a jiermanent  possession  of  the 
island.  It  was  merely  a fishing  station,  occupied  only 
along  the  beach,  and  even  there  only  in  the  fishing  season. 
For  many  years  the  standing  of  the  British  settlers,  who 
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finally  took  up  their  abode  on  tlie  island,  was.  even  as  British  j 
subjects,  vague  and  uncertain.  It  was  not  until  1881  that 
England  granted  to  the  colonial  government  territorial 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  island,  she  having  before  that 
date  refused  to  recognize  settlers  along  the  French  shore  j 
as  entitled  to  protection  of  law  and  legislative  representa-  1 i 
tion.  The  island  has  thus  slowly  emerged  from  the  state  , I 
of  barbarism  and  anarchy  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  1 
treaties  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  resjMjnsible  government. 

In  these  circumstances,  tl'.e  islanders  say  that  even  if  I 
the  French  claims  are  fully  sustained  by  the  treaties  in 
question,  those  treaties  should  Ijo  abrogated  or  modilietl. 
since  they  were  originally  intended  to  ajiply  only  to  a 
transitory  class  of  fishermen  who  have  long  disappeanxl. 
and  were  drafted  under  absolutely  different  conditions 
from  those  now  existing. 

The  difficulties  of  recent  years  have  concerned  the 
•‘lobster  question”  and  the  “bait  que.stion.”  Of  tlie 
♦ 7,000.000  worth  of  products  annually  exj)orted,  about 
♦.‘)(M),000  consists  of  lobsters,  which  fact  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  the  lobster  canning  industry  to  the  islands.  The 
first  factory  was  erected  on  the  French  shore  in  1882;  and  ’ 
another  was  started  in  1883.  In  1887  the  latter  factory 
was  summarily  closed  by  the  French  naval  commander 
without  previous  notice,  and  the  proprietors  were  subse- 
quently warned  by  the  British  naval  commander  against 
resuming  work  the  next  season.  At  length,  the  conclusion 
of  a moiliiK  rice«f/r  between  France  and  England  in  March. 

1890,  which  gave  the  French  contentions  the  status  of 
reasonable  claims,  aroused  the  indignant  jirotests  of  the  ( 

islanders.  And  when  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  in  command 
of  the  British  squadron,  closed  Mr.  James  Baird’s  factory, 
the  supremo  court  of  Newfoundland  rendered  a decision 
in  favor  of  .Mr.  Bainl,  the  latter  having  brought  suit  to 
recover  damages.  The  imperial  government  Being  thus 
without  the  means  of  enforcing  the  viodus  vivencli,  the  ; 

obnoxious  coercion  bill  of  1891  was  introduced,  which  was 
siis|)ended  only  in  virtue  of  the  passage,  by  the  Newfouml- 
land  legislature,  of  the  present  provisional  act  which  is 
about  to  expire. 

In  regard  to  the  bait  question,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
order  to  protect  their  own  fisheries  the  Newfoundlanders 
in  188f!  prohibited  by  law  the  sale  of  bait  to  the  French; 
but  the  act  was  disallowed.  Aiiother  bait  act  was  subse- 
quently assented  to.  As  a result,  the  French  began  to 
take  bait  from  the  “French  shore.”  This,  the  islanders 
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claim,  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaties,  which  limit  tlie 
French  rights  to  catching  fish  and  drying  them  on  land. 

In  view  of  the  recent  tension  that  has  arisen,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  what  may  occur  after  the  expiry  of  the 
present  arrangements  at  the  end  of  1893.  The  whole 
question  is  put  back  to  that  point  reached  in  May,  1891. 
wlien  the  British  government  intimated  to  the  Newfountl- 
landers  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  legislative  enact- 
ment assuring  the  execution  of  the  treaties  signed  with 
France.  The  question  is  one  that  must  be  settled  by  di- 
plomacy between  England  and  France;  but  the  continued 
attitude  of  apparent  indifference  on  the  part  of  England 
to  the  colonial  claims  as  against  Franco,  lias  already  done 
much  to  strain  the  sentiment  of  British  loyalty  among  the 
Newfoundlanders. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

In  contrast  to  its  predeces.sor,  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1893,  has  been  one  of  general  tranquillity  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Cuba. — There  are  now  three  distinct  political  parties 
in  Cuba.  Of  these,  the  Separatists  are  the  only  party  de- 
siriner  the  absolute  independence  of  the  island.  They  are, 
however,  in  the  minority,  and  have  but  small  influence  in 
the  Spanish  cortes.  The  Constitutional  party  is  the  most 
conservative  in  its  policy,  and  favors  Spanish  monopoly 
of  Cuban  trade.  It  is  comprised  mainly  of  Spanish  resi- 
dents. The  third  party,  the  .\utonomists,  mainly  of 
native  Cuban  extraction,  is  professedly  loyal  to  the  Madrid 
government,  but  claims  the  right  of -the  island  to  self- 
government  in  all  local  affairs,  politically  and  commer- 
cially. 

The  last  named  party  is  rising  in  political  importance, 
and  is  rather  favored  by  the  present  Spanish  minister  for 
the  colonies,  Sefior  Maura,  who  has  introduced  liberal 
measures  in  the  interior  administration  of  the  island.  It 
is  also  thought  that  the  appointment  of  General  E.  Calle- 
ja,  inspector-general  of  artillery  and  engineering,  as  ca]i- 
tain-general  or  governor  of  Cuba,  to  fill  the  vacancy  causcMl 
by  the  death  of  General  Arias,  which  appointment  was  ga- 
zetted August  10,  1893,  will  favor  the  interests  of  the 
.\ntonomist  party,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  commercial  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
Sbites. 

The  effects  of  the  Cuban  recijjrocity  treaty  of  1891 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  are  discussed  in  a 
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recent  series  of  reports  from  British  consular  officials  in 
Cuba.  The  vice-consul  in  Mahinzas  says  the  treaty  appears 
to  be  mainly  beneficial  to  the  United  States.  Such  articles 
as  machinery,  iron,  steel,  coal,  etc.,  which  were  formerly 
imported  chiefly  from  Europe,  and  which  continue  to  pay 
duty  when  imported  from  other  countries,  are  admitted 
free  of  duty  when  imported  from  the  United  States,  so 
that  the  former  tra<le  is  fast  disappearing,  although  some 
articles  of  English  manufacture  and  superior  quality  are 
still  able  to  comj)ete  notwithstiinding  the  duty.  Another 
consul  says  the  effect  of  the  treaty  has  tjeen  to  throw  the 
entire  Cuban  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
merchants,  with  whom  the  importers  of  goods  from  less- 
favored  nations  cannot  compete,  for  they  have  to  pay  much 
higher  import  duties.  One  evil  effect  has  been  an  increase 
of  contraband  trade,  which  has  reached  such  a scale  as  to 
materially  add  to,  if  it  does  not  cause,  the  deficit  in  the 
treasury,  necessitating  the  levying  of  direct  ta.ves.  the  en- 
forcement of  which  causes  much  dissatisfaction.  It  is. 
liowever,  the  universal  view  of  the  consuls,  that  the  treaty 
gives  the  United  States  command  of  the  machinery  and 
metal  imports  of  Cuba,  and  that  it  has  notably  stimulated 
imports  from  the  United  States  of  all  articles  included  in 
it,  and  especially  of  those  on  the  free  list. 

REVOLUTION  IN  NICARAGUA. 

Another  complete  reversal  of  political  conditions 
through  revolution  was  brought  about  in  Nicaragua  in 
July.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  June  the  govern- 
ment of  Presiilent  Sacaza.  of  Leon,  was  overthrown  by  the 
rival  party  controlled  bv  the  (iranadinos  (residents  of 
Granada)  under  the  leadership  of  ex-President  Joaquin 
Zavala;  and  a jirovisional  government  under  Senator 
.Machado  was  set  up,  pending  an  election.  Among  the 
people  of  Leon,  however,  there  was  a continued  and  grow- 
ing opposition  to  the  new  government,  which  finally,  early 
in  .Inly,  broke  out  into  open  hostility.  While  M’achado 
and  one  of  his  leading  generals  were  in  Leon,  they  wen> 
made  prisoners  by  the  Leon  party.  The  latter  then 
promptly  seized  the  barracks  in  the  town,  and  three 
steamers  jilying  on  Lake  Managua;  fortified  the  town  of 
Momolombo  at  the  head  of  the  lake;  and  occupied  Coriiito. 
the  principal  port  on  the  western  coast. 

By  the  capture  of  Machado,  Nicaragua  was  left  with- 
out an  organized  government.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
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tempt  at  joint  control  by  Generals  Zavala  and  Montiel. 
which  resulted  in  General  Santos  Zelaya,  a leader  of  the 
Liberals,  going  over  to  the  revolutionists,  General  Zavala 
was  nominated  president  bv  the  leading  men  of  Managua, 
Massaya,  Granma,  and  itivas.  lie  assumed  the  odice 
July  18;  and  in  organizing  his  cabinet,  endeavored  to  con- 
ciliate the  Leons  by  leaving  one  place  vacant  to  be  filled 
by  one  of  their  men  in  case  they  should  lay  down  tlieir 
arms.  Zavala’s  overtures  for  a peaceful  settlement  were 
however  rejected,  and  hostilities  continued.  The  Leon 
forces  under  General  Ortiz 
shelled  the  village  of 
Mateares  July  22;  and,  on 
July  24,  bombarded  Mana- 
gua for  four  hours  without 
having  given  previous  warn- 
ing, and  without  giving  the 
women  and  children  a 
chance  to  escape.  One  shell 
killed  a woman  near  United 
States  Minister  Baker’s 
house,  and  the  American 
legation  itself  was  in  danger. 

•Mr.  Baker  protested  strong- 
ly against  the  bombard- 
ment without  notice,  as  a 
gross  violation  of  the  rules 
of  civilization.  On  July  25, 

Managua  capitulated;  and  octbbal  40A<jri?i  iavala, 
this  virtually  gave  the  bbtolctionarv  i.EAiien  in  xi<aka(H’a. 
Leons  control  of  the  republic. 

A treaty  signed  July  31  closed  the  war.  It  8ti])ulated 
that  the  provisional  government  whicli  had  been  organized 
by  the  Leon  party  should  be  recognized  as  tbe  national 
government,  thus  deposing  General  Zavala,  and  installing 
General  Santos  Zelaya  as  provisional  president.  A general 
amnesty  was  declared,  and  the  successful  government  un- 
dertook to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  contractetl  by 
each  side.  The  treaty  also  provided  that  an  election  by 
ballot  should  be  held  September  1.'*.  for  members  of  the 
constituent  assembly. 

On  September  16,  this  assembly  assumed  formal  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  and  confirmed  tlie  election  of  General 
Zelaya  as  president,  and  of  General  Ortiz  as  vice-president. 
These  men  will  hold  office  for  five  years  if  not  overthrown 
by  a revolntion. 
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THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

For  some  time  past  the  hiiancial  embarrassments  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  company  have  been  well 
known.  Little  if  any  work  has  been  done  on  the  canal 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and  during  July  and 
August  there  were  employed  only  enough  men  to  take  care 
of  tlie  company’s  plant  and  property.  The  efforts  of  the 
directors  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
work  have  been  unavailing,  a result  to  which  the  financial 
stringency  has  largely  contributed.  It  was  therefore  no 
surprise  to  the  country,  when,  on  August  30,  judgment 
was  entered  against  the  company  in  the  New  York  state 
supreme  court  for  non-payment  of  a draught  for  ♦4,033. 
which  luul  been  drawn  by  one  of  the  company’s  agents  in 
Grevtown. 

For  the  sake  of  protecting  all  its  creditors,  the  com- 
pany, on  August  30,  went  into  the  hands  of  a receiver. 
The  aj)plication  for  the  receivership  was  made  by  Lewis 
Cliable  of  New  York  City,  a stockholder  and  creditor, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  company’s  officers.  It  was  alleged 
in  the  petition,  the  truth  of  the  allegation  being  admitted 
by  Warner  Miller,  president  of  the  comjiany,  that  the 
companv  owed  a large  amount,  and  that  ♦338,000  of  the 
indebteilne.ss  had  been  demanded  and  jiayment  refused, 
there  being  no  property  immediately  available  for  payment 
'I'o  prevent  attachments  by  a part  of  the  creditors,  and  to 
afford  equal  protection  to  all,  a receiver  was  asked  for. 
.fudge  Henedict  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  granted 
the  petition,  naming  as  receiver  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Atkins, 
secretary  of  the  Maritime  Canal  company. 

BRAZIL. 

The  troubles  arising  out  of  the  revolution  in  the  state 
of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  nave  occupied  a large  share  of  pub- 
lic attention,  'fhe  operations  of  the  federal  troops  in  that 
quarter  in  late  June  compelled  an  insurgent  force  to  take 
refuge  in  Uruguay,  where  they  were  disarmed.  On  the 
other  hand,  a dispatch  of  July  32  brought  word  that  the 
government  troops  had  been  routed  at  .Jagnarao,  and  their 
commander.  General  Soares,  killed.  Early  in  the  month 
the  rebels  were  reinforced  by  Admiral  Wanrlenkolk,  a mal- 
content. who  was  minister  of  marine  in  the  first  cabinet  of 
the  republic,  and  then  a candidate  for  the  vice-presidency. 
He  has  never  been  reconciled  to  the  election  of  General 
Peixotto  in  his  stead,  and  the  latter’s  subsequent  accession 
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to  the  presidency  when  the  resignation  of  Fonseca  was 
forced.  Some  time  ago  he  instigated  a riot  in  Kio  de  Jan- 
neiro,  and  later  joined  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  revolution- 
ists, who  placed  him  in  command  of  their  little  navy. 
He  took  for  his  flagship  the  Jupiter,  a merchant  vessel 
which  had  been  siezed  shortly  before  by  some  armed  Bra- 
zilian passengers,  and  headed  for  the  port  of  Kio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Hero  his  vessel  was  driven  off  by  a government 
ship,  and  soon  afterwards  was  captured  without  resistance 
by  two  Brazilian  gunboats,  with  the  malcontent  admiral 
on  board.  There  is  a large  Teutonic  element  in  the  state, 
whose  newspaper  organs  have  advocated  a German  protec- 
torate— a fact  which,  aside  from  constitutional  authority, 
amply  justified  President  Peixotto  in  sending  the  national 
troops  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 

The  Wandenkolk  incident  helped  to  more  serious 
sequences.  The  admiral  was  imprisoned  at  Kio  de  Janeiro 
for  his  treason;  the  senate,  of  which  he  is  a member,  de- 
clined to  remand  his  case  to  the  courts;  and  a writ  of 
httbeetx  corpus  was  refused  by  the  supreme  court.  There 
have  long  been  jealousies  between  the  Brazilian  army  and 
navy,  specially  inflamed  by  a pamphlet  which  arraigned 
the  whole  corps  of  naval  officers  for  the  recent  loss  of  tlie 
Ahniranle  Barroso  in  the  Red  sea.  Serious  conflicts  in  the 
streets  of  Rio  have  resulted,  and  the  feeling  between  the 
two  corps  of  service  is  such  that  patriotic  Brazilians  have 
proposed  that  all  branches  of  the  government  shall  be 
officered  exclusively  by  civilians. 

Other  grievances  than  those  of  Admiral  Wandenkolk 
have  been  laid  to  the  account  of  President  Peixotto.  Tlie 
Brazilian  constitution,  like  those  of  other  Latin-American 
republics,  does  not  permit  a president  to  stjuid  for  re- 
election;  but  vice-presidents  who  have  stepped  from  this 
office  directly  into  the  presidency  have  claimed  exemption 
on  this  account,  as  originally  elected  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency. A measure  was  passed  by  the  Brazilian  congress 
to  prevent  this  exception;  but  Peixotto  vetoed  it,  and  its 
failure  has  since  been  a cause  of  complaint.  He  has  also 
been  accused  of  being  quite  too  ready  to  send  the  federal 
troops  against  revolts  and  broils  in  the  states.  It  is  prob- 
able also  that  the  fellow  officers  of  the  rebel  Wandenkolk 
believed  they  could  save  him  from  punishment — perhajis 
death — by  overthrowing  or  threatening  the  government 
which  imprisoned  him. 

For  some  emphatic  reasons  of  disaffection.  Admiral 
C'listodio  di  Aiello,  who  was  also  minister  of  marine  in  the 
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cilbinet,  lianded  his  resignation  to  the  president,  but  still 
remained  ostensibly  loval  to  the  government.  However, 
on  Sejitember  7,  the  civilized  world  was  electrified  by  the 
intelligence,  transmitted,  singularly  enough,  by  way  of 
Home,  where  the  Brazilian  minister  first  heard  of  it,  that 
the  unique  event  of  the  revolt  of  a navy  had  occurred  in 
the  harbor  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  and  that  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment would  be  unable  to  prevent  the  bombardment  of 
the  city.  Admiral  Mello  headed  the  insurrection,  and 

was  of  course  in  com- 
mand of  the  rebel  fleet, 
which  at  first  consist- 
ed of  but  three  vessels, 
but  was  presently 
joined  bv  seven  others, 
including  the  Ria- 
chuelo,  a fine  armored 
cruiser  of  6,700  tons 
and  7,3(K)  horse-power, 
and  the  Republica,  the 
fastest  ship  in  the  navy 
and  one  of  the  gun- 
boats in  the  great  Col- 
umbian naval  review 
at  New  York  last 
April.  It  was  one  of 
the  two  vessels  that 
captured  the  Jupiter 
with  .\dniiral  Wandenkolk  on  board.  Some  portion  of 
the  navy  premmably  remained  loyal;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  disturbed  the  insurgent  steamships  in  the  harbor 
of  Rio. 

The  prospective  bombardment  of  this  beautiful  and 
commercially  important  city  could  not  be  viewed  com- 
placently by  the  great  naval  powers.  American,  British, 
French.  Italian,  and  other  national  war  vessels  were 
|)roni])tly  ordered  to  the  scene  of  action.  Secretary  of 
State  (tresham  did  not  wait  for  ofticial  information  to  tele- 
graph instruction  to  .Minister  Thompson  at  Rio,  that  he 
should  join  in  a general  diplomatic  remonstrance  against 
burdensome  interference  w'lth  foreign  commerce  by  the 
interruption  of  telegraphic  communication.  This  was  at 
first  stopped  by  the  government,  but  was  resumed  upon 
condition  that  dispatches  should  not  be  in  cipher  and 
should  he  subject  to  ofticial  censorship.  The  rebel  fleet 
was  now  master  of  the  situation,  but  not  of  the  shore  de^ 
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fenses,  although  Fort  V'illegaignou  was  afterwards  reporU-il 
neutral  and  the  naval  contingent  at  Cobras  island  went 
over  botlily  to  the  rebels  about  the  middle  of  September. 
On  the  13th  the  exchanges  of  shots  with  the  forts  began,  and 
was  continued  at  intervals  for  several  days.  The  heavy 
breech-loading  guns  were  badly  handled,  and  the  firing 
was  so  wild  that  little  damage  was  done  on  either  side. 
Indeed,  no  casualties  of  account  were  reported  from  the 
bombardment  to  the  end  of  the  month.  The  last  Septem- 
ber dispatch  concerning  it,  dated  the  30th,  says  that  even 
the  proposed  bombardment  of  a harbor  fort  that  day  had 
been  averted  by  the  foreign  war-ships.  The  insurgents 
were  unable  to  effect  a landing,  although  a rumor  prevailed 
on  the  16th  that  an  arsenal  and  custom  house  had  been 
captured,  and  that  the  position  at  Nictheroy,  a suburb  of 
the  capital  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  had  been  siezed. 
A government  telegram  of  the  22d  averred  that  “the  sedi- 
tious rebels  are  in  the  bay  deprived  of  the  power  of  move- 
ment. They  can  neither  effect  a landing  of  their  men  nor 
leave  the  bay,  owing  to  the  fire  from  the  fortre.sses.”  The 
Repiiblica  imd  other  ships,  however,  hud  got  away  some 
days  Ivefore  and  landed  a strong  force  at  Santos,  where 
severe  fighting  occurred  without  decisive  result.  They 
blockatled  the  port  effectively  and  ojierated  somewhat 
south  of  Santos,  capturing  one  of  the  defenses  of  Dcsterro, 
capital  of  the  island  of  Santa  Catharina,  which  was  itself 
surrendered  with  a well  stocked  arsenal  on  the  2!tlh. 

On  September  20  Admiral  ilello  sent  in  an  ultimatum 
declaring  that  unless  the  city  was  surrendered  at  once  he 
would  “renew  the  bombardment.”  On  the  22d  the  rebel 
ships  cleared  for  action,  but  did  not  open  fire.  Some  panic 
existed  in  Rio,  and  the  inhabitants  were  prejiaring  for  fight 
in  case  of  bombardment.  'Piie  month  clo.sed  with  efforts 
of  the  foreign  ministers  there  to  secure  a cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  Brazilian  congress  was  in  session,  and  had 
voted  a loyal  address  to  the  iiresident.  He  hail  formed  a 
camp  at  Santa  Ana,  and  collected  about  ,5,0(Xl  troops,  but 
was  re])orted  to  be  in  fear  of  a.«.sassinution  by  the  rebel  ele- 
ment known  to  exist  in  the  city. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Disturbances  in  this  country  have  been  rife  during  the 
quarter,  and  have  brought  the  unfortunate  republic  again 
almost  to  the  verge  of  utter  wreck.  The  adherents  of 
(teneral  Roca  (Roquistas)  and  the  adherents  of  ex-l’resident 
Mitre  (Mitristas),  it  will  be  remembered,  united  in  1S!I2  for 
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the  election,  as  president,  of  the  elder  Saenz-Pefla,  now  an 
old  if  not  broken  (perhaps  insane)  man.  It  was  soon  ob- 
served that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  his  son  Dr.  Pefla, 
a Modernista  leader,  and  that  the  Koquistas  were  being 
“frozen  out.”  This  s{)eedily  brought  agitations  and 
risings,  amounting,  in  Corrientes,  Catamarca,  Entre  Ilios, 
and  Santiago  del  Estero  to  revolution.  Ministerial  crises 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  the  cabinet  formed  June  7 
being  superseded  by  another  a few  weeks  later.  General 
Uoca,  considered  by  many  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
country,  president  of  the  senate,  dropped  in  disgust  out  of 
public  life;  and  the  republic  seemed  delivered  over  to  an- 
archy. The  Radicals,  a wing  of  the  old  Union  Civica 

Sarty,  and  among  the  “outs”  in  politics,  furnish  the  chief 
isturbing  element. 

But  the  early  insurrections  of  the  quarter,  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  Santa  Fe,  and  San  Luis,  were  rather  local  broils 
fomented  largely  by  disappointed  aspirants  for  guber- 
natorial chairs  than  attacks  upon  the  national  administra- 
tion. They  usually  occurred  at  the  provincial  capitals, 
and  were  not  noticed  by  the  federal  authorities,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  sending  the  national  troops  against  them. 
As  late  as  July  31.  the  government  telegraphed  from 
Buenos  Ayres  that  tlie  national  authorities  were  “aw’ait- 
ing  the  sanction  of  congress  to  bring  their  powerful  and 
eflicacioHs  influence  to  bear  to  establish  peace  and  consti- 
tutional order.”  Two  days  later  a motion  was  rejecte<l  in 
the  house  of  representatives  calling  upon  the  government 
to  intervene  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  three  prov- 
inces named,  where  the  Radicals  were  trying  to  overthrow 
the  state  administrations.  The  government  of  Santa  Fe 
had  already  surrendered  to  them.  The  governor  was  ban- 
ished. and  the  lieutenant-governor  was  put  to  death.  A 
few  days  later  the  executive  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  had 
been  compelled  by  the  government  to  disband  his  only 
force,  the  irregular  troops,  was  besieged  at  La  Plata  and 
forced  to  resign  his  oflice  and  flee  to  Montevideo,  in 
Uruguay. 

The  revolutionists  effected  their  purpose  at  most  of  the 
capitals  with  little  or  no  bloodslied.  At  La  Plata,  how- 
ever, there  was  sharp  fighting  between  Governor  Costa’s 
2,000  irregulars  and  about  as  many  besiegers;  and  pro- 
longed street  combats  in  Rosario,  the  second  city  of  the 
republic,  cost  some  hundreds  of  lives. 

The  Radicals  in  these  local  insurrections  took  some- 
thing like  national  ground  in  their  declaration  (about 
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August  1)  that  their  object  was  to  effect  as  complete  a 
revolution  as  that  of  1890,  and  to  destroy  the  surviving 
elements  of  the  regime  of  ex-President  Celman  in  the  dis- 
turbed provinces.  l)r.  Alem,  the  Radical  leader  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  issued  a manifesto  declaring  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  it  was  necessary  to  reconquer  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  popular  voice  at  the  national 
capital  was  for  federal  interference  in  the  revolts;  and 
multitudes  thronged  the  halls  of  congress  when  the  house 
rejected  the  resolution  to  send  troops  to  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts. Premier  Del  Valle,  who  was  apjiointed  head  of  the 
ministry  at  the  beginning  of  August,  with  the  added  port- 
folios of  war  and  the  marine,  was  followed  by  thousands 
of  the  people;  and,  in  addressing  them,  he  had  the  nerve  to 
declare  that  the  congress  did  not  truly  represent  them,  and 
that  the  government  was  resolved  to  protect  their  liberties, 
lie  soon  afterwards  personally  entered  La  Plata  at  the 
head  of  a body  of  the  national  troops,  and  displaced  the 
provisional  government.  The  Radical  administrations  in 
other  disturbed  states  were  not  recognized;  and  General 
Oliveira  was  appointed  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  suc- 
ceed the  deposed  General  Costa. 

It  was  finally,  resolved  by  the  federal  congress,  August 
15,  to  declare  a state  of  siege  throughout  the  republic 
and  promote  federal  intervention  in  the  still  troubled 
provinces  of  San  Luis  and  Santa  Fe.  In  La  Plata  both 
Lictions  were  ordered  by  Minister  Del  N’alle  to  di.sarm. 
The  cabinet  was,  however,  divided  in  sentiment  and  policy, 
and  another  ministerial  crisis  was  considered  imminent. 
After  the  entry  of  Del  Valle,  the  federal  troops  occupied 
all  the  public  buildings  in  La  Plata;  but  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  conflicts  still  were  waged  in  tlie  streets,  and  a 
more  serious  battle  occurred  at  the  railway  station  between 
the  soldiers  and  a Radical  mob,  who  did  not  give  way 
until  three  of  them  had  been  killed  and  forty  wounded. 

About  the  middle  of  August.  Ministers  Del  Valle  and 
Demaria  resigned  their  portfolios  of  war  and  the  interior, 
and  were  succeeded  bv  Seflor  Manuel  Quintana  and  Gen- 
eral Luis  Campos.  The  chamber  of  deputies,  or  lower 
house  in  congress,  voted  by  48  to  3 in  favor  of  feileral  in- 
tervention in  La  Plata,  which  had  already  been  made  under 
the  intrepid  Del  Valle,  as  we  have  seen.  .Vttention  was 
next  directed  to  a revolt  in  the  province  of  Corrientes. 
where  a body  of  insurgents  had  defeated  the  provincial 
troops  and  entered  Corrientes  City,  the  ca])ital.  without 
resistance.  National  interference  here  was  also  voted;  but 
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the  government  force  dispatched  wa.s  beaten  ofl  after  six 
hours’  lighting,  and  the  rebels  set  up  a provisional  govern- 
ment to  await  the  appearance  of  aii  arbitrator  promised  by 
the  federal  heads.  .\t  La  Plata  the  “intervener”  sent, 
suspended  all  the  e.xecutive,  legislative,  and  judicial  au- 
thorities, and  several  officers  of  the  garrison  were  arreste<i 
at  the  instance  of  the  war  office.  The  editors  of  news- 
papers at  Buenos  .\yres  were  directed  by  the  chief  of  imlice 
to  publish  no  political  or  military  news. 

In  September  the  national  troops  and  gunboats  at  Cor- 
rientcs  went  over  to  the  revolutionists;  and  President 
Saenz-Pefla  ordered  out  the  whole  national  guard  to  quell 
the  revolts.  On  the  21st,  thirty  prominent  Radicals — not 
including  Dr.  Alem,  who  had  flea — were  arrested  for  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  government.  Tucuman  was  noa 
in  insurrection,  and  the  national  force  there  had  frater- 
nized with  the  rebels  and  imprisoned  the  governor.  Rosa- 
rio, in  Santa  Fe,  was  captured  by  the  insurgents  and  there 
was  much  desultory  fighting  about  the  city  of  Santa  Fe. 
the  capital.  On  September  25,  the  city  of  Tucuman  was 
recaptured  by  the  federals.  A lively  sea  fight  occurred 
between  the  government  ships  and  the  insurgent  torjiedo 
boats,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  and  their  crews 
made  prisoners.  Colonel  Fispina,  convicted  of  inciting 
their  treachery,  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  escai>ed  with 
a commutation  to  twenty  years’  imprisonment.  The  quar- 
ter closed  with  a general  surrender  or  disbanding  of  the 
revolutionists  all  along  the  line,  though  further  trouble 
was  still  feared. 

PERU. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Per-u  still  continues  to  be 
one  of  great  confusion.  'I'he  main  revenue  of  the  country 
is  derived  from  its  silver  mines,  in  the  development  of 
which  large  sums  have  been  spent.  The  decline  in  the 
price  of  silver  has  finally  reached  that  point  at  which  the 
mines  cannot  be  profitably  worked,  and  they  have  largely 
closed  down.  The  resulting  paralysis  of  trade  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  political  disturbances  which  center  around 
the  approaching  presidential  election.  The  hard  times 
have  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  administration  of 
President  Bermudez;  and  the  state  of  feeling  among  the 
people  is  such  that  a bloody  revolution  will  almost  surely 
follow  the  attempt  of  ex- President  Pierola,  w’ho  is  some- 
where near  the  borders,  to  regain  power.  Such  an  issue 
between  the  present  time  and  next  spring,  when  the  elec- 
tion is  to  take  place,  would  be  no  surprise. 
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more  thiiii  one  respect  the  contest  over  the  passage  of 
the  home  rule  bill  of  1893  has  made  memorable  the 
jwrliamentivr}'  session  which  adjourned  September  22. 
The  question  at  issue  has  been  a crucial  one  in  British 
politics  for  many  years;  and  its  importance  would  alone 
nave  sufficed  to  make  the  contest  historic:  but  other  cir- 
cumstances also  contributed  to  that  end.  The  debate,  last- 
ing 82  days,  was  one  of  the  longest  on  record,  and  culled,  as 
never  before,  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  party  man- 
agement . It  was 
marked  by  speeches 
some  of  which,  in 
force  and  eloquence, 
compare  with  the  no- 
blest utterances  ever 
heard  at  Westmins- 
ter. It  was  marked, 
also,  by  the  culmina- 
tion of  party  feeling 
in  an  outburst  of  phy- 
sical violence  siicli  as 
the  house,  in  all  its 
history,  had  never  be- 
fore seen.  But  jior- 
haps  the  most  remark- 
able  feature  of  the 
session  w'as  the  specta- 
cle of  a political  lead- 
er, after  84  years  of  a 
life,  which  has  been 
most  arduous  i n its  »<r  ainiAEi.  iiicKs-Br.Arii, 
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ast  few  years  of  which 

have  been  years  of  unbending  toil  and  intense  anxiety, 
showing  not  the  slightest  weakening  of  his  magnificent 
powers. 

Home  Rule  in  the  Commons.— Up  to  the  end  of 
June,  the  reader  will  remember  that  only  four  sections  of 
the  home  rule  bill  had  passed  through  committee.  The 
month  of  July  witnessed  the  same  obstructive  tactics  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives  with  which  they  had  delayed 
action  during  June;  and  it  was  only  by  frequent  application 
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of  the  rules  of  closure  which  had  Imui  a<lopted,that  the  re- 
nuiiuing  sections  of  the  bill  were  passed  through  committee 
before  the  end  of  July.  Clauses  5,  6,  7,  and  8 were  passed 
July  6.  by  majorities  ranging  from  15  to  36.  On  clause  6. 
providing  for  a legislative  council  of  48  members,  there 
was  no  debate,  and  several  of  the  Radical  and  Labor  luem- 
bers  voted  with  the  opposition  against  what  thev  regardeel 
as  the  creation  of  an  Irish  “house  of  lords. the  vote 
standing  300  to  315. 

In  the  debate  on  clause  0,  providing  for  the  retention 
of  80  Irish  momlau's  in  the  imperial  parliament,  John  He«l- 
mond.  the  Parnellite  leader,  moved  an  amendment  to  retain 
the  Irish  representation  at  its  full  present  mindter.  103. 
J'his  being  defeated,  a Unionist  member  moved  that  the 
Irish  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  commons.  The 
I’arnellites  supported  this  amendment  also,  but  it  was  de- 
feated. On  July  11,  a disorderly  scene  occurred.  Mr. 
Seton-Karr,  Conservative  M.  I*,  for  St.  Helen’s,  had 
moved  an  amendment  under  which  the  Irish  members  in 
the  commons  should  be  48  in  number.  rei)resenting  the 
same  constituencies  as  the  legislative  council.  In  sfveak- 
ing  to  this  amendment,  Mr.  William  Hrcairick,  Conserva- 
tive M.  P.  for  the  (Juilford  divi.sion  of  Surrey,  described 
the  Irish  as  both  “ impecunious  and  garrulous.”  Mr.  Se.v- 
ton,  Anti-Parnellite  M.  P.  for  Nortli  Kerry,  interrupUsl 
the  speaker,  whose  language  he  declare<l  to  lie  “ grossly 
impertinent.”  'I'lie  chairman.  Mr.  Mellor,  dcmandt*d  that 
Mr.  Se.xton  withdraw  his  e.xpression.  The  latter  jieraist- 
ently  refused  to  do  so,  and  great  disorder  reignetl.  until 
Mr.  Sexton,  being  finally  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
oltey  the  chairman,  consented  to  “ leave  his  defense  with  the 
prinie  minister.”  .Mr.  Seton-Karr’s  amendment  wjts  then 
thrown  out. 

On  July  12.  Mr.  tlhubstone  withdrew  the  “ in  and  out" 
subsection  of  clau.s(.^  0,  which  excluded  the  Irish  memlvers 
from  deliberating  or  voting  on  any  bill  or  motion  the  oper- 
ation of  which  was  confined  to  Great  Hritain  or  some  part 
thereof.  By  this  withdrawal,  the  rights  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers are  made  fully  ecpial  to  those  of  all  others  in  the 
commons. 

The  debate  on  clause  9 was  ended  July  13,  and  the 
clause  pa.ssed  by  a majority  of  29.  The  same  day,  clauses 
18,  19.  22,  23.  24,  25,  and  26,  were  rushed  through  by 
majorities  ranging  from  25  to  34.  The  consideration  of 
clauses  10,  11  to  17,  20,  and  21  was  postponed. 

On  July  17,  clause  27  was  passed;  on  July  19,  clauses 
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28  and  29  were  passed;  and  on  July  20  clauses  30  to  30 
were  put  tlirougli  committee  by  majorities  varying  be- 
tween 24  and  34.  Clause  37  was  carried  at  the  same  time 
without  division.  Clause  38.  concerning  the  appointeil 
day  for  the  services  of  the  bill,  was  jiu.s.sed  by  a majority 
of  34;  clause  39,  concerning  the  significance  of  terms 
used  in  the  bill,  was  lost;  and  clause  40,  concerning  the 
title  of  the  act,  was  carried  without  division. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  new  hnuncial  clause,  making  Ireland’s 
contribution  to  the  imperial  e.xchcfpier  one-third  of  her 
total  revenue  for  si.x  years,  was  adopted  July  24,  bv  a ma- 
jority of  3.5.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  Liberal  U’nionist 
leader,  afterwards  moved  to  make  permanent  the  provis- 
ional six-year  arrangement  for  imperial  collection  of  Irish 
taxes,  and  was  vigorously  arraigned  by  Mr.  Glad.stone  in  a 
lengthy  reply. 

A scene,  perhaps  the  most  disorderly  ever  witnessed  in 
the  house,  occurred  just  before  10  o’clock  on  the  evening 
of  July  27.  the  hour  set  for  closure  of  the  debate  in  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  delivering  the  final  broad- 
side of  the  opjiosition,  made  a furious  onset  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  tactics  in  the  use  of  the  closure.  The  finan- 
cial clauses  were  the  principal  ones  still  before  the 
committee,  and,  aUhough  the  bill  had  been  changed  in  its 
mos*'  vitol  features,  he  said.  Mr.  Glailstone  did  not  think  a 
debate  necessary.  He  proceeded: 

“The  prime  minister  calls  black,’ and  his  adherents 
say  it  is  good.  The  prime  minister  calls  ‘ white,’  and  they 
say  it  is  better.  It  is  always  the  voice  of  God.  Never 
since  the  time  of  Hero<l  has  there  been ” 

At  this  point  Mr.  T.  F.  O’Connor  sprang  up  and  .shout- 
ed “Judas,’’  the  epithet  being  repeated  in  chorus  by  about 
40  or  .50  other  Irish  members.  Meanwhile,  the  hour  of 
10  having  struck,  the  chairman  ordered  the  house  cleared 
for  a division.  The  Conservatives,  however,  refused  to 
leave,  insisting  that  the  chairman  should  call  Mr.  O’Con- 
nor to  account.  .Mr.  ilellor,  however,  declared  that  he 
had  not  heard  the  epithet  in  (piestion,  and  refused  to  jnit 
Mr.  Gibbs’s  motion  to  take  down  the  word  flung  by  the 
Irish  at  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Logan  (Liberal)  ran 
across  to  the  front  opposition  bench,  and  engaged  in  an 
altercation  with  Mr.  (’arson  (Conservative).  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  immediately  tried  to  dislodge  him.  A regular 
melee  followed,  in  which  perhaps  a hunilred  members  took 
part,  prominent  among  them  William  Redmond  and 
t’olonel  Saunderson.  Many  blows  were  given  and  returned 
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on  both  sides.  When  the  eonihatanU  were  finally  sepa- 
rated through  the  efforts  of  their  friends  and  tfie  ser- 
geants-at-arms, Mr.  Mellor  ordered  the  offensive  expression 
to  be  taken  down,  and  then  summoned  the  speaker.  The 
various  leaders  gave  their  version  of  the  incident,  and 
finally,  at  a suggestion  from  the  speaker,  Mr.  O’Connor 
expressed  his  regret  if  any  words  of  his  had  contributed 
to  bring  aliout  the  disturbance. 

The  remaining  clauses  of  the  bill  were  then  passed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  15th  and  16th,  the  consideration 
of  which  was  postjKined;  and  the  report  stage  of  the 
measure  was  fixed  for  .\ugust  7. 

There  was  a subsequent  proposal  for  a select  committee 
to  inquire  who  was  to  blame  for  the  outbreak  in  the  house; 
but  this  was  prevented,  and  the  episode  practically  closed, 
by  the  mutual  apologies  of  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr*  Logan, 
who  seem  to  have  made  the  first  display  of  physical  force. 

During  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  report  stage, 
the  question  of  taxing  the  absentee  landlords  of  Ireland 
was  settled  by  an  amendment  leaving  the  matter  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Irish  parliament.  On  August  25,  the  re- 
port stage  was  concluded  by  the  passage  of  the  18  govern- 
ment amendments,  all  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ley,  only  two  of  which  were  challenged  by  the  opposition. 

On  August  30,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  movintr  the  third 
reading,  made  a great  speech  in  defense  of  Ins  position. 
The  separation  of  local  from  imperial  affairs,  he  showwi 
from  luinierous  instances  to  be  a necessity  of  good  govern- 
ment. The  closure  he  declared  to  be  tbe  lesser  of  two  in- 
evitable evils.  He  pointed  out  that  the  time  of  the  session 
had  lieen  largely  occupied  bv  tbe  opposUion.  Out  of  the 
1,307  speeches  made  on  the  bill  during  the  debate  on  the 
secoml  reading,  038  had  been  made  by  his  ojiponeiits. 
'I'lie  latter,  too,  had  increased  the  complexity  of  the 
measure  by  the  mass  of  amendments  proposed.  And 
finally,  he  expres.sed  unbounded  confidence  that  the  grant- 
ing of  true  national  liberty  to  Ireland  would  have  the 
same  beneficent  educative  influence  as  is  observed  where- 
ever  in  the  history  of  the  race  true  liberty  has  been  enjoyed. 

.Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  Unionist,  moved  the  rejection 
of  the  measure.  On  .September  1,  the  final  speeches  in 
the  commons  in  behalf  of  home  rule  were  made  by  Mr. 
.Instill  .McCarthy  and  Mr.  Morley,  and  against  it  by  Messrs. 
Chamberlain  and  llalfour.  'The  final  division  was  taken 
shortly  after  midnight,  resulting  in  a majority  of  34  for 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill,  the  vote  staniling  3U1  to  267  (or 
303  to  260  including  tbe  two  tellers  on  eacb  siile). 
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The  list  of  mirs  iiichuled  02  members.  Tiikin<j  these 
into  account,  the  net  result  of  the  divi.sion  was;  For  the 
third  reading,  349;  against,  315.  'I’wo  members  abstjiined 
from  voting,  and  tliree  were  absent  unpaired. 

Of  the  495  English  and  W elsh  members,  490  were  ac- 
counted for.  221  l»ing  in  favor  of  the  measure  and  209 
against;  while  of  the  72  Scotch  members,  71  voted,  48  be- 
ing in  favor  of  the  measure  and  23  against.  Every  one  of 
the  Irish  meml)ers  (103  in  all)  voted,  80  for  the  bilf  and  23 
against.  The  final  decision  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  is 


as  follows: 


For  the  bill.. 
Against 


Majority  atralnst _ . 

The  voice  of  Englaml  and  Wales  is  even  more  conclu- 
sive, the  figures  being; 

For  the  bill 

Against 


Majority  airain^t. 


The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  vote  on  })urty  lines: 


For  the  bill  - 

(flacistonians 

Antl-ParneUiles 
PamelliteN 


Ajrainnt  the  bUl— 
Conservatives  . . 
Libi'ral  Unionists. 
(ilad-8tonUriH 


. 

Home  Rule  in  the  Lords.— Immediately  on  the 
pas.sage  of  the  third  reailing  by  the  commons,  the  sitting 
of  the  lords,  which  had  been  interrupted  to  give  the  peers 
an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  debate  in  the  house,  was 
resumed;  and  within  five  minutes  the  home  rule  bill  had 
passed  its  first  reading.  'I'he  debate  on  the  .secoinl  read- 
ing was  fi.ved  for  .September  5.  From  far  and  near  the 
members  of  the  upper  house  gathered  to  record  their  votes 
against  the  measure  which  they  look  uiion  as  subversive  of 
the  British  constitution.  Earl  S))eneer.  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  moved  the  second  reading;  and  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  Liberal  Unionist,  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
bill.  The  debate  lasted  four  davs,  its  most  noteworthv 
participants  being  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  duke  of 
Argyll,  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Kosebery,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury. The  foreign  secretary's  address  in  behalf  of  the 
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measure  wa.s  significantly  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  describ- 
ing it  as  an  exj>eriment  which  it  would  be  well  to  put  to 
the  test.  The  final  outcome  of  the  division  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  8.  was  a foregone  conclusion — the  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  the  bill  by  a vote  of  419  to  41,  on 
the  ground  of  its  irremediable  badness,  the  inadequate 

time  given  for  its  dis- 
cussion. and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  intelli- 
gently expressed  wish 
of  the  electorate  re- 
garding it. 

The  Adjourn- 
ment.— The  home 
rule  bill  having  been 
disposed  of,  the  com- 
mons devoted  them- 
selves mainly  to  the 
question  of  supply; 
and,  under  a resolu- 
tion j»roposed  by  Mr. 
(iladstone.  giving  the 
go  vern  men  1 1 he  vniole 
time  of  the  house,  sus- 
pendingthel2oVlock 
rule,  and  appointing 
Saturday  sittings,  this 
part  of  the  business 
of  the  session  was 
quickly  completed. 
jt-nTiN  mvartiiv,  «.  p..  On  September  22, 

anti-i-akm:i.i.ite:  i.eakkr.  parliament  ad joumed 

to  resume  bnsine.ss  on  the  2d  of  November. 


BRITISH  POLITICS. 

The  temporary  quietus  given  to  the  home  rule  bill,  and 
the  ab.sence  of  any  definite  declaration  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
niadstone  as  to  his  future  program  in  relation  to  the 
measure,  render  the  pre.sent  political  outlook  in  Great 
Hritain  altogether  uncertain. 

The  Future  of  the  Lords. — The  action  of  the  house 
of  lords  in  deliberately  throwing  out  a measure  passed  by 
a substantial  majority  of  the  popular  representatives.  Inis 
forced  into  unwonted  prominence  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  peers,  and  of  “ mending  or  end- 
ing” the  house  of  lords.  A manifesto  has  been  sent  out 
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by  the  Nationnl  Ijit)eral  association,  declaring  that  tlie 
issue  predicted  by  Mr.  (iladstone  at  the  great  Newcastle 
meeting  in  November,  1891,  as  sure  to  follow  the  action 
which  has  just  been  taken  by  the  lords,  has  now  been 
rai.sed — the  issue  as  to  whether  the  country  is  or  is  not  self- 
governing.  It  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  <iuestioQ  of  mending  or  ending  the  house  of  lords  may  be- 
fore long  displace  for  a while  all  other’ .subjects  of  refonn,  and  cry 
aloud  for  vigorous  and  unflinching  treatment.  If  the  house  of  lords 
is  faithful  to  its  traditions,  it  will  capitulate;  if  it  is  not.  we  of  the 
Liberal  party  will  enter  on  a fight  of  the  result  of  which  we  shall  not 
be  afraid.” 

Although  the  manifesto  does  not  bear  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
name,  it  is  presumable  that  it  has  his  sanction.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  great  commoner  has  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  peers.  In  1801,  the  latter  refused  to  concur 
in  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties,  for  whose  abolition  a bill 
hail  been  voted  by  the  commons.  By  the  simple  device  of 
including  all  his  financial  proposals  in  one  bill,  .Mr.  Glad- 
stone rendered  the  lords  unable  to  dissent  from  the  rejieal 
without  at  the  .same  time  refusing  to  grant  the  sujiplies 
neceissary  for  carrying  on  the  government,  a step  they 
hardly  dared  to  take.  And  ten  years  later,  when  the  lords 
again  joined  issue  with  the  elective  chamber  by  throwing 
out  the  bill  abolishing  the  abuse  of  purchase  of  commis- 
sions in  the  army,  .Mr.  Gladstone,  without  any  apologies 
for  his  inditTerence  to  the  opinion  of  the  ujiper  house, 
abolished  the  abu.se  in  question  by  direct  issue  of  a royal 
warrant. 

The  present  conflict  of  authority  between  the  two 
houses  is,  however,  materially  different  in  its  conditions 
from  the  instances  already  cited.  'I’he  issues  of  home 
rule  gravely  affect  everv  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  The 
majority  of  the  English  pcojile  have  unmistakably  de- 
clared against  the  bill;  and,  without  the  support  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  followers  would  he  in 
a hopeless  minority.  It  was  not  until  long  after  the  elec- 
tions that  the  details  of  the  home  rule  scheme  were  pub- 
lished; and  the  certainty  that  they  are  in  jierfect  accord 
with  the  present  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  is  by  no 
means  absolute.  It  is  true  that  by  “ unenacted  custom  ” of 
the  constitution,  the  lords  must  yield  “ whenever  the  ojiinion 
of  the  house  of  commons  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  nation, 
and  when  it  is  clear  that  the  nation  has  made  up  its  mind;” 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  right  of  suspensory  veto  is 
recognized  by  independent  critics  as  a working  factor  in 
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the  British  constitutional  system;  and.  if  the  Liberals  are 
to  carry  a home  rule  bill  against  the  will  of  the  lords,  they 
must  in  some  way  bring  home  to  the  jH*crs  the  conviction 
that  the  national  will  Inis  decided  against  them.  Unless 
and  until  an  ajijical  to  the  constituencies  has  resulted  in  a 
decisive  majority  for  home  rule  us  now  formulated,  the 
lords  do  not  entertain  the  thought  of  capitulation  as  even 
one  of  the  possibilities  of  practical  politics. 

Will  Mr.  (tludstone  dissolve  parliament  and  apwal  to 
the  constituencies?  According  to  modern  usage  of  tlie  con- 
stitution, he  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  so  on  account  of 
the  adverse  vote  of  the  lords.  lie  has  been  a.ssiduonsly 

rresscd  to  take  that  step  by  .Mr.  Chamberlain  and  others. 

t seems  to  be,  outside  of  revolution,  his  only  means  of 
coercing  the  house  of  lords.  Yet  he  postpones  the  date  of 
dissolution  to  the  iiiicertuin  future.  Whether  the  old  bill 
or  a new  bill  will  be  introduced;  whether  it  will  Ik*  at  the 
coming  session  or  the  session  after;  or  whether  the 
whole  subject  of  home  rule  for  Ireland  will  be  deferretl 
until  other  planks  in  the  Liberal  platform  have  received 
legislative  attention  (which  seems  probable),  arc  matters 
of  sjKH'ulation.  The  employers’ liability  bill,  the  parish 
councils  bill,  the  registration  bill,  ami  the  proposed  equal- 
ization of  rates  for  London,  a reform  advocated  by  the 
Radicals — these  are  likely  to  constitute  the  leading  points 
of  the  early  ministerial  program. 

In  the  meantime  the  AVelsh  members  arc  growing  rest- 
ive under  the  iiostiionement  of  their  cherished  scheme  of 
church  disestablishment;  the  temperance  advocates  are 
pressing  for  precedence  in  consideration  of  their  local  veto 
bill;  and  the  Irish  factions  are  showing  signs  of  resent- 
ment at  the  prospect  of  a temporary  shelving  of  the  home 
rule  issue.  And  when  we  add  to  tliis  the  extreme  depres- 
sion in  trade  and  industry  now  affecting  all  (da.sses  in  Brit- 
ain, the  disturbances  of  frequent  gigantic  strikes,  the 
bitterness  of  the  internal  party  broils  in  Ireland,  and  the 
continued  withdrawal  of  British  capital,  on  which  some 
of  the  Irish  industries  mainly  depend — the  difficulties 
confronting  the  oreat  Liberal  leader  seem  indeed  gigantic. 

The  Irish  Factions. — A rarnellite  convention,  im- 
portant as  showing  the  attitude  of  the  Xationali.-:t  party 
toward  the  Gladstonian  proposals,  was  held  in  Dulilin  Ang- 
ust  9.  It  comjirised  delegates  from  the  branches  of  the 
national  league  throughout  Ireland,  and  was  jiresided  over 
by  Mr.  .lohn  Redmond.  The  pronouncement  of  the  con- 
vention was  against  the  finality  of  Mr.  tiladstone’s  bill. 
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Nothing  will  be  a final  settlement  which  does  not  grant 
at  least  what  Mr.  Parnell  demanded — an  Irish  parliament 
with  full  powers  over  Irish  affairs,  including  the  land 
(piestion,  and  subject  onlv  to  the  veto  of  the  crown  on  the 
lulvice  of  an  Irish  executive  itself  dependent  on  the  Irish 
parliament,  with  full  control,  also,  of  the  judges,  magis- 
trates, and  constahulary.  The  convention  declared  the 
restrictions  hamper- 
ing the  new  Dublin 
legislature  to  be  “ de- 
grading and  petty,” 
particularly  the  reser- 
vation to  the  imperial 
parliament  of  power 
over  Irish  taxes  and 
other  important  Irish 
interests.  It  protested 
also  against  the  re- 
duction in  the  num- 
ber of  Irish  members, 
and  tl>e  continued  in- 
carceration of  Irish 
“political  prisoners.” 

The  matter  of  the 
Paris  fund  still  re- 
mains unsettled.  Not 
long  ago,  Messrs.  Da- 
vitt  and  Dillon,  re- 
presenting the  Anti- 
Parnellites,  recog- 
nized thesum  of 
000  as  due  the  Par-  pkin<e  oeokoi:  or  wale», 

nellites  at  the  time  niKKorvonK. 

of  the  division  in  the  j)arty;  but  tbc  Healy  faction  of  the 
Anti-Parnellites  disapprove  of  conceding  so  large  a sum. 
Being  unable  to  reconcile  the  disputants  in  his  party  on 
this  question,  Mr.  McCarthy,  as  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees of  the  fund,  has  taken  the  management  of  the  nego- 
tiations into  his  own  hands. 

By-Elections. — About  August  1.  Mr.  II.  H.  Grenfell. 
Liberal  M.  P.  for  Hereford,  resigned  his  seat  and  scvereil 
his  connection  with  the  Gladstonians,  mainly  on  account 
of  the  decision  of  the  government  to  allow  the  Irish  mem- 
bers of  the  commons  to  vote  on  purely  English,  Welsh, 
and  Scotch  matters,  while  giving  the  Irish  people  exclu- 
sive control  of  their  own  affairs.  On  August  lo,  an  elec- 
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tion  was  held  to  fill  the  vacant  Liberal  seat,  which  resulted 
in  a Conservative  victory,  Mr.  C.  W.  RadclifTe  Cooke  de- 
feating Sir  Joseph  Pulley  by  1,504  to  1,460  votes. 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 


Prince  (Jeorge  of  Wales  and  Princess  May  of  Teck 
were  married  on  July  6,  in  the  chapel  royal  of  St.  James' 

palace,  London.  The 
ceremonies  had  all  the 
dignity  and  stately 
splendor  of  a magni- 
ficent court  function, 
being  conducted  with 
unwonted  pomp  and 
circumstance.  The 
various  members  of 
the  British  royal  fami- 
ly. continental  sover- 
eigns o r their  repre- 
sentatives. and  many 
members  of  the  high- 
est nobility,  were  pre- 
sent. The  archbishop 
of  Canterburv.  assist- 
ed by  the  bishop  of 
London,  officiated. 

The  young  couple 
are  deservedly  pop- 
ular; and  British  suIh 
jects  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  united  in 
wishing  them  every 
blessing.  The  gen- 
was  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  cliaracteristic  of  the  auspicious  event;  and 
the  iiueen  touchingly  acknowledged  her  people’s  loyaltv 
in  a public  letter  written  in  her  own  hand,  in  w'hicfi 
slie  referred  to  tlie  mutual  tie  of  sympathy  between  sover- 
eign and  people  as  constituting  “ the  real  strength  of  the 
emjiire.” 

In  case  of  the  death  of  Prince  George  without  issue,  the 
succession  to  the  British  throne  would  pass  out  of  the 
direct  Guelph  line,  tlie  prince’s  sister,  the  duchess  of  Fife, 
being  the  next  in  order  of  precedence,  and  the  father  of 
her  children  being  a British  subject.  For  this  reason  the 
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early  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  has  been  long  looked 
forward  to  with  eager  anticipation. 

The  chapel  royal  of  St.  Janies’  palace,  in  which  the 
wedding  tools  place,  was  the  favorite  marrying  place  of  the 
Georges.  In  it,  too,  the  queen  herself  was  married  to  the 
prince  consort;  but,  since  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
royal  to  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany  thirty- 
live  years  ago,  no  marriage  has  been  performed  there  until 
the  present  occasion,  St.  George’s  chapel,  Windsor,  being 
a more  frequently  favored  shrine.  The  chapel  roval  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  has  been  in  turn, 
a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a Protestant  chapel,  a store- 
room, and  a guard-room. 

On  August  12,  Prince  Arthur,  duke  of  Connaught,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  in  com- 
mand of  the  Aldershot  district,  one  of  the  most  coveted 
posts  in  the  British  military  service.  The  Radicals  in 

fiiirliament,  fearing  that  the  appointment  was  but  a pre- 
iide  to  Prince  Arthur's  succession  to  the  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge as  commander-in-chief,  made  a furious  onslaught 
on  the  war  secretary.  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman;  and  .Mr. 
J.  II.  Dalziel,  Liberal  M.  P.  for  Kirkcaldy,  moved  for  a 
reduction  in  the  salary  of  the  commander-in-chief.  'I’liis 
motion  was,  however,  rejected  by  150  to  votes,  the  sec- 
retary of  w'ar  having  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
house  that  the  appointment  fell  to  the  duke  in  the  natural 
course  of  circumstances  incidental  to  his  position  in  the 
army,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  given  to  Lord  Rob- 
erts, the  late  commander  of  the  forces  in  India,  whose 
selection  was  favored  by  the  Radicals,  without  departure 
from  established  principles. 

From  the  time  of  the  prince  consort  it  has  been  a 
maxim  of  the  court  that  the  command-in-idiief  should 
belong  to  a member  of  the  royal  family.  'I’he  abolition  of 
this  practice  was  recently  recommended  by  the  llartington 
committee;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  recent  debate  on  the 
Aldershot  command,  the  war  secretary  made  the  signifi- 
cant utterance  that  if  a vacanev  occurred  in  thecomniand- 
in-chief  at  headquarters  it  would  probably  not  be  refilled. 
In  other  words,  the  duke  of  Cambridge  is  likely  to  be  the 
last  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army. 

On  September  29,  the  liverymen  of  the  various  guilds 
of  the  city  of  London  assembled  in  the  guildhall  to  elect  a 
successor  to  Sir  Stuart  Knill  a.s  lord  mayor.  Alderman 
George  Robert  Tyler  was  chosen,  and  will  enter  upon  his 
duties  November  9. 
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OTHER  BRITISH  AFFAIRS. 

The  verdict  of  the  court-martiiil  appointed  to  inquire 
into  tlie  loss  of  the  battleship  Vicluria  was  announml 
.Inly  ’iT.  The  incjuiry  added  practically  nothing  to  what 
was  already  known  of  the  disaster  of  June  22  off  Tripoli. 
Tlie  survivors  were  acquitted  of  all  blame  in  connection 
witli  the  sad  affair,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
was  entirely  due  to  the  unfortunate  order  given  by  Vice- 
.\dmiral  'I’ryon.  The  court  expressed  regret  that  Ilear- 
Adniiral  Markham  had  not  carried  out  his  original  inten- 
tion and  ignored  the  signal  displayed  by  the  I /V7oriflr,bnt 
felt  that  it  could  not,  in  the  interests  of  disciiiline  in  the 
service,  blame  him  for  executing  the  orders  of  his  coin- 
mander-in-chief,  who  was  jiresent  on  the  scene. 

The  Institute  of  Journalists. — A gathering  likely 
to  leave  a permanent  mark  on  the  history  of  the  press,  was 
tlie  annual  conference  of  the  institute  of  journalists  in 
the  liall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  September  21-2<i.  A 
number  of  distinguished  foreign  journalists  were  present 
by  invitation,  the  wav  being  tlius  paved  for  a better  mu- 
tual understanding  between  the  journalists  of  various 
countries.  An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
'riiomas,  tracing  the  history  of  “Illustrated  .Journalism" 
from  its  first  rude  beginning,  in  1G07,  to  the  I'ublieatioii 
of  the  first  illustrated  paper — the  Merrvrins  Ciririis  (Ixm- 
don,  1043) — and  the  ajipcarance,  nearly  two  centuries 
later  (May  14,  1842),  of  the  Illustrated  London  Xetrs. 
jirojected  by  Herbert  Ingram,  the  first  newspaper  prima- 
rily devoted  to  illustration. 

Hut  the  principal of  the  proceedings  was  due  to 
the  reading  ny  il.  Emile  Zola  of  a brilliant  pnjier  on 
“ .\nonvniitv  in  Journalism”  {“  JJAnonipnat  dans  la 
I’resse  ’’).  M.  Zola  pleads  for  a modification  of  the  anony- 
mous principle  which  has  ruled  almost  supreme  in  British 
newspajicrs,  and  for  a greater  revelation  of  the  personality 
of  the  writer,  the  latter  being  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  French  newspaper,  in  which  everything  is 
signed. 

To  anonymity,  he  points  out, — to  the  subordination  of 
individual  personalities  to  a system  and  a policy — the 
English  political  newspaper  owes  its  power  and  unques- 
tionable authority  as  a great  organism;  and,  where  the 
public,  as  in  England,  has  not  been  broken  up  into  fnig- 
ments  by  revolutions,  anonymity  is  to  some  extent  neces- 
siiry,  the"  individuality  of  the  writer  being  a matter  of 
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smsill  ri'lative  concern.  The  writer,  too,  by  it,  gains  per- 
fect freedom,  incurs  no  responsibility,  and  is  shielded  from 
all  venal  temptations.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
state  of  things  is  different.  There  the  personal  side  of 
jonrnalism  has  been  excessively  developeu,  causing  evils 
to  which  M.  Zola  is  fully  alive.  “ New  journals  swarm, 
ephemeral,  born  in  the  morning  to  expire  before  night.” 
The  “fever  of  individuality”  differentiates  everything. 
The  French  political  press  is,  as  often  as  not,  “a  mere 
brawl,  in  which  the  great  interests  of  the  community  are 
lost  sight  of  amid  abominable  personal  squabbles.”  “ You 
would  not  have  to  press  me  hard,”  M.  Zola  says,  “ to  force 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  anonymity  alone  would  restore 
honesty  and  disinterestedness  to  our  political  newspapers.” 

At  the  same  time  M.  Zola  intimated,  that,  although  he 
recognized  anonymity  as  to  some  extent  necessary  in  polit- 
ical matters,  he  was  surprised  that  it  could  exist  in  liter- 
ary criticism.  In  France  an  unsigned  criticism,  he  siiid, 
would  have  absolutely  no  authority;  and  he  contended 
that  anonymous  criticism  could  only  end  in  producing  a 
mediocre,  colorless  literature. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  anonymous  principle 
is  less  rigidly  adhered  to  in  English  newspapers  now  than 
it  used  to  bo,  and  is  not  usually  followed  in  matters  where 
the  personality  of  the  writer  adds  interest,  as,  for  example, 
in  articles  of  travel  and  description;  and  it  must  also  be 
]X)intedout  that  the  demand  of  the  average  English  reader 
IS  such  that  it  cannot,  as  in  France,  be  sujiplied  by  one 
writer,  or  even  by  half  a dozen  clever  writers — a demand 
for  a paper  that  will  put  him  in  touch  with  all  the  inter- 
ests of  the  day.  Commerce  and  industry,  travel  and  ex- 
ploration, education  and  religion,  literature  and  art,  sport 
and  fashion,  and  a multitude  of  other  matters — these  must 
all  be  treated;  and  the  elaborate  systems  of  collecting  news, 
the  co-ordination  of  many  diver.se  interests,  and  the  viust 
expenditures  of  money  involved,  are  heyotid  the  reach  of 
individual  effort,  and  would  render  the  entrance  of  in- 
dividual personality  an  incongruous,  if  not  an  unjust,  in- 
truaioji.  Besides,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  an  intelligent 
reading  public  should  fail,  in  the  absence  of  a writer’s 
signature,  to  take  even  a literary  criticism  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Zoi.A,  fiMiLE,  French  realistic  writer,  was  born  in  Paris  a little 
over  .M  years  ago,  the  son  of  a civil  engineer.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  College  of  Aix.  In  lKi8  he  won  a scholarship  in  the 
Lyeie  Snint  LovU;  but  failed  at  his  first  examination.  After  two 
years  of  privation  he  became  a clerk  in  the  publishing  house  of 
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Hachette  & Co.,  where  he  wrote  his  first  volutue  of  stories,  (.'onU*  a 
yiiwii.  This  not  proving  a success,  he  turned  to  journalLsm  in  186.5. 
contributing  criticisms  to  a Lyons  paper,  which  first  established  his 
reputation  as  an  exponent  of  realism,  lie  became  a contributor  to 
the  KrfMmtnt,  and  put  out  one  or  two  new  novehs  of  no  particular 
merit.  It  was  nut  until  1867.  that  he  first  attracted  serious  attention 
by  his  Tkfiete  which  worked  out  his  testhetic  theories, 

showed  his  strong  pessimism,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  minuteness  of 
his  method,  and  laid  a finn  foundation  for  Zolaism.  In  1868  appeared 
MuHft  and  Mndfleiiie  Firat;  after  which  began  the  publication  of 
that  remarkable  series  of  political,  social,  and  psychological  studies, 
now  complete,  to  which  M.  Zola  devoted  20  years  of  immense  labor, 
entitled  Le*  Honyon- Murquurt . Hittm're  yntnrelU  et  SttciaU  tfune 
FnmUU'  ooiw  /c  .Second  Kmpire — <;ontaining  all  of  M.  Zola's  best  known 
romances:  L»  Fortnnr  dr»  liougon,  Lu  Curee,  I/t  IVnfrc  de  Parit, 
ia  Coiu/iieU  df  PhtM<nii»,  ht  Faille  de  I' Abbe  ifouret.  Son  FiteUenee 
Eugene  Hoitgun,  L'Aiuomminr,  Kaun,  La  Juie  de  Vitre , Au  Bonhenr 
den  Dames,  i/erminal,  and  Dr.  Pascal.  In  this  great  work  the  central 
aim  of  the  writer  is  to  study  the  play  of  heredity  through  several 
generations  of  an  ordinary  family,  illustrating  in  each  character  the 
developments  resulting  from  inherited  characteristics  modified  by  in- 
fusions of  alien  blood  and  by  varying  environment. 

The  unthinking  multitude  commonly  think  of  M.  Zola  only  as  an 
exceedingly  immoral  writer;  and  some  of  the  critics  are  also  inclined 
to  dismiss  him  as  such.  His  intellectual  power,  however,  is  beyond 
dispute,  and  he  has  also  a capacity  for  systematic  work  and  a mastery 
of  detail  not  common  among  Frenchmen,  and  conspicuously  aijsent 
from  the  French  ])ress.  His  characters  are  instinct  with  life  and  in- 
dividualitv.  and  almost  every  page  rt'veals  a powerful  and  original 
genius.  Jlis  conception  of  art  is  that  it  should  be  severely  objetlive 
and  laboriously  minute;  and  the  material  to  which  he  applies  hie 
methotl  without  compunction  is  generally  connected  with  the  seamy 
side  of  human  nature:  but  the  gloom  of  the  picture  as  a whole  Is 
occasionally  lightened  by  delicate  touches  of  ri’finement — such  as  the 
story  of  the  idyllic  loves  of  Silvere  and  Miette — which  show  that 
the  master  is  not  the  slave  of  his  material.  The  same  Is  also  evi 
denced  in  the  character  of  M.  Zola’s  recent  great  work  La  Debdcle. 
.And  after  all,  some  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our  day  are  bound  up 
with  the  very  social  csinditions  which  M.  Zola  de.scribes,  conditioas 
which  must  be  faced  squarely,  intelligently,  if  the  millennium  is 
ever  to  Is;  anything  more  than  a constantly  retreating  ideal. 

LABOR  INTKRESTS. 

Socialist  Congress  at  Zurich.— The  international 
Socialist  congress  met  this  year  at  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
August  G-12.  Eighteen  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  were  represented  by  the  38.i  delegates  in  attend- 
ance, of  whom  9'2  were  Gormans,  65  Englishmen,  and  38 
Frenchmen.  The  English  delegates  were  headed  by  James 
Keir  Hanlie,  M.  P.  for  AVest  Ham;  and  the  German  dele- 
gates by  Herren  Liebknecht  and  Bebel. 

The  Socialists  claim  to  have  at  least  4,720,000  adher- 
ents, distributed  as  follows:  In  Germany,  2,300,000;  in 
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Austria,  400,000;  in  France,  600,000;  in  the  United  States, 
750,000;  in  Italy,  England,  and  Denmark,  200,000  each; 
and  in  Spain,  70,000. 

These,  however,  represent  many  shades  of  opinion; 
and,  great  as  their  numoers  are,  they  yet  lack  the  strength 
that  would  be  theirs  in  case  of  an  international  union  and 
sinking  of  differences. 

Some  Socialists,  for 
example,  will  take  no 
part  m elections,  pre- 
ferring revolutionary 
methc^s,  and  inclin- 
ing to  affiliate  with 
anarchism.  The  So- 
cial Democrats  in 
Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  work  along  par- 
liamentary lines.  A 
section,  again,  repudi- 
ate all  religion  and 
church  authority, 
while  another  section 
distinctly  call  them- 
selves Christian  So- 
cialists. 

They  all  agree, 
however,  in  their  ul- 
timate aim,  which  is 
the  nationalization  of 
the  means  of  produc- 
tion  and  exchange, 
and  the  substitution 
of  state  and  municipal  enterprise  in  their  stead. 

It  was  long  after  the  collapse  of  the  old  International 
Workmen’s  association  after  the  fall  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune, before  an  attempt  was  made  to  reunite  the  labor 
parties  of  different  countries.  However,  in  1883, 
through  the  Possibilists  of  Paris,  the  international  con- 
gresses of  1883  and  1886  were  held  in  the  French  capital. 
The  London  international  trades  union  congress  followed 
in  1888.  But  from  all  these  gatherings  the  German  Social 
Democrats  stood  aloof,  as  the  congresses  were  limited  to 
the  representatives  of  trade  societies.  The  congress  held 
in  1889,  during  the  time  of  the  universal  exhibition  in 
Paris  in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  revolution, 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  trades  unionists  and 
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SocialiBU  worked  together.  At  the  next  congress,  in  1891, 
in  Brussels,  the  German  Social  Democrats  came  into  the 
movement. 

At  the  recent  gathering  in  Zurich,  two  important  steps 
were  taken.  The  Anarchist  delegates  were  turned  out, 
and  the  proposal  for  an  international  strike  in  the  event  of 
war  was  voted  down  by  fourteen  nationalities  to  four.  The 
final  resolutions  adopted  favored  legislative  protection  for 

working  women  and  girls, 
ten  hours  daily  being  the 
maximum  time  of  work 
for  women  and  six  hours 
for  girls,  and  no  night 
work  to  be  done  by  either. 
Universal  suffrage  was 
also  approved. 

The  English  Coal 
Strike. — Throughout 
August  and  September  a 
gigantic  coal  miners’ 
strike  has  wrought  indus- 
trial havoc  and  distress 
in  Britain.  It  began 
throughout  central  Eng- 
land and  north  Wales, 
July  28,  owing  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  miners  to  sub- 
mit to  a 26  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  This  was 
demanded  by  the  coal  owners’  federation  on  account  of 
the  present  prevailing  depression  and  the  low  price  of  coal: 
and  they  point  out  that  the  present  nite  of  wages  is  a 40  per 
cent  advance  on  what  the  men  received  about  two  years  ago. 
Ere  long  the  disaffection  had  spread  into  south  Wales  and 
.Monmouthshire,  where  the  men  demanded,  not  merely  no 
decrease  in  wages,  but  a 20  per  cent  increase. 

There  have  been  numeibns  scenes  of  riot  and  pillage  in 
the  midland  counties  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
Wales,  necessitating  vigorous  action  by  the  military  author- 
ities and  police.  These  disturbances  are  not  surprising 
wlicn  we  consider,  that,  at  a time  of  unusual  depression, 
fully  500,000  colliers  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  in  the 
midland  counties  alone. 

By  the  end  of  August  the  backbone  of  the  strike  in 
Wales  was  broken,  altliough  some  of  the  miners  have  still 
persisted  in  their  attitude  of  defiance.  The  men  engaged 
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in  the  iron,  steel,  and  tinplate  industries,  who  were  thrown 
out  of  work,  sided  with  the  non-strikers;  and  the  prompt 
action  of  the  authorities,  who  drafted  large  bodies  of 
troops  into  the  disturbed  districts,  convinced  the  strikers 
of  the  futility  of  their  designs.  On  August  .31.  over 
60,000  miners  resumed  work  in  south  Wales;  and  although 
subsequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  remaining  strikers 
to  induce  the  men  at  various  points  to  quit  work,  no  very 
serious  disorder  has  since  occurred  in  Wales. 

The  greatest  scenes  of  violence  have  occurred  in  York- 
shire, where,  on  September  8,  strikers  wrecked  the  office.s 
of  Lord  Masham’s  colliery  at  Featherstone,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  town.  At  the  Barrow  and  Wath  collieries 
similar  outbreaks  occurred,  accompanied  with  great  de- 
struction of  property,  several  e.xtensive  tires,  and  collisions 
with  the  militiiry  and  police.  At  Lord  Masham’s  colliery 
the  riot  act  was  read;  and  the  soldiers  charged  the  mob 
with  fi.xed  bayonets;  hut  as  the  latter  still  refused  to  dis- 
perse, the  soldiers  fired  upon  them.  Three  deaths  were 
the  result. 

By  this  time,  there  being  evidence  of  a desire  for  a 
compromise  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  men,  the  miners’ 
federation  took  a ballot  on  three  questions:  1.  Submis- 

sion to  the  whole  reduction  of  25  per  cent  or  a part  of  it; 
2.  acceptance  of  arbitration;  3.  whether  work  should  be 
allowed  where  the  old  rate  of  wages  was  offered.  The  vote 
was  almost  unanimous  against  a reduction  or  arbitration; 
but  60,000  voted  to  resume  work  at  the  old  rate  of  wages 
where  offered.  Over  92,000,  however,  voted  against  the 
li4st  alternative.  A subsequent  conference  of  the  miners’ 
federation  at  Nottingham  about  the  middle  of  September, 
e.xpressed  readiness  to  return  to  work  at  the  old  rate  of 
wages.  From  this  time,  the  feeling  among  the  men  in 
favor  of  some  sort  of  comj)romise  has  gained  in  strength, 
and  has  been  stimulated  by  the  widespread  distress  which 
has.  as  usual,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  protracted 
struggle.  Not  only  have  the  miners  and  their  families 
been  largely  reduced  to  dejiendence  on  the  charity  of  local 
tradesmen  and  residents;  but  thousands  of  men  in  other 
industries  have  been  thrown  out  of  work.  Railway  com- 
panies have  discontinued  train  services;  and  iron,  steel, 
and  other  industries  dependent  on  large  and  regular  sup- 
plies of  coal  have  shut  down.  Coal  has  gone  uj)  in  jjrice 
to  til  a ton  in  London.  It  is  estimated  that  altogether 
1,500,000  operatives  are  idle.  At  the  close  of  the  quarter 
the  area  of  the  strike  is  shrinking,  being  confined  mainly 
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to  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
a!i(l  Cheshire.  The  persistent  refnsal  of  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland  men  to  ioin  in  the  conflict  has  done 
much  to  bring  about  the  collajise  of  the  strike,  wliicli  now 
seem.®  inevitable  in  the  near  future. 

Other  Strikes. — About  the  middle  of  SeptemVier.  the 
workmen  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  district  in  nortneni  France, 
numtiering  over  40.000,  struck  work,  demanding:  1.  A 

ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  and  the  fixing  of  5. .5  francs 
as  the  minimum  per  day;  2.  that  no  workman  over  40 
years  of  age  shoula  be  dismissed;  and  .3.  that  no  workman 
should  lie  dismisseil  for  breach  of  the  law  from  which  the 
coinjianv  has  not  suffered.  This  French  strike  is  largely 
political  in  character;  and  there  are  evidences  of  its  being 
]»rompted  by  the  Socialists  as  a step  toward  their  ideal  of 
concerted  action  throughout  the  economic  world — a re- 
minder of  their  growing  strength. 

Concomitantly  with  the  French  strike,  a partial  strike 
has  iK'en  in  progress  in  the  Borinage  district  of  Belgium, 
traceable  to  some  extent,  like  the  French  movement,  to 
the  continued  struggle  in  England.  Owing  to  stoppage 
of  the  Phiglish  supply,  the  production  in  tlie  Belgian  mines 
has  increased,  and  the  time  has  therefore  seenietl  ripe  for  a 
demand  for  higher  wages.  A referindum  was  taken  in  the 
Borinage  ilistrict,  and  as  a result  the  miners  struck  for  a 
10  jier  cent  increase  of  pay.  The  strike,  liowever,  is  only 
partial;  and  there  has  been  little  disorder. 

Tilt*  Anarclllsts. — During  a military  review  at  Ban>e- 
lona,  Spain.  September  23.  an  Anarchist  named  Pallas 
threw  two  bombs  int(»  the  midst  of  a group  of  staff  officers, 
aiming  to  kill  Cantain-fieneral  .Martinez  de  Cami)os.  The 
latter  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  ami  thrown  from  his 
horse;  General  Castellvi,  chief  of  staff,  and  other  officers 
were  wounded;  and  one  of  the  civic  guards  was  killed. 
The  captain-general  continued  the  review  from  a carriage 
after  his  wounds  were  dressed. 

The  assassin  was  arrested:  and  jmpers  found  in  his 
house  show  that  he  was  in  close  connection  with  Anar- 
chists in  Valencia  and  Madrid. 

On  the  same  day.  September  23,  a most  formidable  An- 
archist consjtiracy  was  unearthed  in  Vienna.  Fourteen 
arrest.s  were  made;  and  on  the  following  day  sixty-eight 
members  of  a revolutionary  society  were  captured  in 
Brhnn,  thecajiital  of  Moravia,  the  attendant  circumstances 
in  all  the  cases  of  arrest  going  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
widespread  Anarchist  plot  of  the  worst  description. 
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The  massacre  of  Italian  by  French  workmen  at  Aigues- 
Mortes  in  southern  France,  is  treated  elswhere  in  this  num- 
ber (p.  483). 

DISASTERS. 

A terrible  mining  disaster  occurred  at  Thornhill,  York- 
shire, Eng.,  July  4.  Through  some  unknown  cause,  an 
explosion  of  gas  imprisoned  the  day  shift  of  145  men  in 
one  of  the  collieries,  causing  the  death  of  over  100. 

On  August  12,  thirteen  passengers  were  killed  and 
about  25  injured  in  an  accident  on  the  Tail  valley  railway 
between  Cardiff  and  Pont-y-Pridd  in  Wales.  Several  car- 
riages left  the  track  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a carriage 
spring  and  rolled  down  an  embankment. 

On  August  13,  a cloudburst  in  the  Eperies  district  in 
Hungary  caused  the  drowning  of  50  persons  and  much 
destruction  of  cattle  and  other  property. 

From  a similar  cause,  on  September  11,  floods  de- 
vastated the  Spanish  town  of  Villa-Canas  in  the  province 
of  Toledo,  over  60  persons  bei?ig  drowned. 

Late  in  September,  the  Ku^ian  coast-defense  iron 
monitor  Rooxolka  foundered  in  a storm  in  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, with  the  supposed  loss  of  all  on  board,  12  officers 
and  166  men. 

CHOLERA  ABROAD. 

July  opened  with  the  death  from  Asiatic  cholera,  on  its 
first  day,  of  440  pilgrims  at  .Mecca,  and  of  76  at  Jeddah, 
also  in  Arabia.  About  the  siime  time  the  scourge  re- 
appeared in  Moscow  and  Kieff,  Russia,  and  in  northeastern 
Hungary.  During  the  third  week  of  .luly  the  pest  broke 
out  in  Naples,  and  prevailed  in  the  provinces  of  Cuneo  and 
Alessandria,  Italy.  The  customary  pilgrimages  were  pro- 
hibited ; on  the  26th  Constantiuo]ile  proclaimed  fived.ays’ 
quarantine  against  vessels  from  Naples;  and,  as  many  emi- 
grants were  known  to  be  leaving  that  city  for  the  Fnited 
fStates,  Surgeon-General  M'vman  directed  Dr.  Young,  of 
the  marine  hospital  service  there,  to  refuse  bills  of 
health  to  emigrant  vessels  departing  for  American 
ports.  The  Portuguese  government  proclaimed  Naples 
and  all  Senegal  ports  to  be  infected  with  cholera,  and  all 
ports  between  Gaeta  and  Salerno,  cities  about  forty  miles 
north  and  south  of  Naples,  to  be  suspected  of  infection. 
Figures  presently  developed  showed  that  in  Naples  alone 
292  cases  were  registered  July  20-28.  with  157  deaths,  mak- 
ing daily  averages  of  37  andl  7.  St.  Petersburg  officially 
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reported  490  eitst's  uml  deaths  in  the  government  of 
Podolia  during  the  first  week  of  duly,  and  1,165  cases  and 
350  deatlis  duly  0-2‘4  ; and  l)ad  records  were  also  made  in 
the  governments  of  Orel  and  Toola,  while  the  disease  pre- 
vailed, but  k-ss  destructively,  in  those  of  Kazan,  Oofa. 
Simbirsk,  and  Viatka. 

Next  came  reports  of  cholera  at  Hamburg  again,  at 
Pindo  in  Spain,  and  Smyrna  in  Asia.  The  London  Lancet 
declared  that  lliree  months’  prevalence  of  cholera  at  Mar- 
seilles had  been  kept  secret  by  a policy  of  deception.  To 
the  3d  of  August,  there  had  been  6,606  deaths  from  the 
epidemic  in  Mecca,  and  2,318  in  deddah.  On  .\ugust  10, 
cases  were  reported  from  Antwerp,  from  Roumania,  and 
from  the  Galician  frontier. 

On  August  15,  three  Polish  laborers  died  of  the  disease  in 
Berlin.  On  the  24th,  the  Russian  government  issued  a 
horrifying  bulletin  of  its  ravages  in  the  governments  of 
Podolia,  Yaroslav,  Orel,  Koorsk,  Toola,  Vladimir.  Viatka. 
and  Voronezh,  in  the  cities  of  Moscow  and  Keitch,  and 
among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  New  cases  were  reported 
at  Berlin,  and  outbreaks  at  Rotterdam  and  a town  in  south 
Holland.  It  was  ofticially  declared  at  Vienna  about  the 
end  of  .Vugust.  that  cholera  was  disappearing  from  all 
parts  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  except  in  the  valley  of  the 
Theiss. 

dust  as  the  month  of  August  was  closing  a case  was 
discovered  at  Grimsby  on  the  English  coast,  where  several 
others  were  learned  to  have  terminated  fatally,  probably 
brought  by  immigrants  from  .\ntwerp  and  Rotterdam  ; 
anil  a seaman  on  board  a steamer  from  Grimsby  died  of 
cholera  at  Stromness,  Scotland. 

The  September  reports  from  Russia  grew  worse  and 
worse;  and,  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  thirty  govern- 
ments were  being  desolated  by  the  scourge.  By  this  time 
it  was  spreading  at  Constantinople ; and,  although  the  au- 
thorities were  secretive,  it  was  ascerhiined  that  32  cases  and 
18  deaths  had  occurred  there.  The  pestilence  had  disap- 
(leared  from  Berlin:  but  eight  recent  ca.ses  were  rejmrted 
from  the  remainder  of  Germany,  six  of  them  near  Solingen, 
to  which  Prussia  sent  an  expert  for  investigation.  The 
Rhine  was  olTicially  banned  as  infected  with  cholera,  and 
bathing  in  it  was  forbidden.  In  a low  quarter  of  Leghorn 
27  cases  had  broken  out,  and  .seven  deaths  had  occurretl; 
but  it  Wiis  abating  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  first  new 
case  in  Egypt  occurred  about  September  7,  and  the  dread 
mischief  was  spreading  in  parts  of  Tunis.  Of  12,000  pil- 
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grims  from  the  latter  country  to  Mecca,  but  about  one- 
naif  returned,  the  others  falling  victims  to  cholera. 

England  had  now  enough  cases  reported  to  keep  the 
island  m a state  of  anxiety.  In  London,  a female  cleaner 
at  the  parliament  houses  was  reported  dead  of  Asiatic 
cholera;  and  the  house  of  commons,  with  all  its  corridors, 
committee  rooms,  and  other  annexes,  was  first  inspected 
by  sanitary  exerts  and  then  thoroughiy  disinfected.  A 
fatal  case  of  “English  cholera”  also  occurred  in  the  city. 
Parliamentary  inquiry  in  the  house  of  commons  brought 
out  the  fact  that  seven  deaths  of  the  Asiatic  type,  were  ac- 
credited to  Hull  and  Grimsby.  Deaths  of  the  kind  had 
also  happened  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  at  Leicester,  Don- 
caster, Rotherham,  and  elsewhere.  Even  a sanitary  in- 
8|>ector  at  Hull  was  taken  with  the  disease.  A fortnight 
later  it  had  almost  disappeared  here  and  at  Grimsby.  By- 
September  eiglit  deaths  at  Ashbourne,  were  presumably 
traced  to  a well  whose  water  was  infected.  At  this  time 
the  plague  wasepidemicin  the  department  of  the  Finisterre. 
France;  it  was  spreading  rapidly  in  Bilbao  and  adjacent 
towns  in  Spain;  cases  and  deaths  were  increasing  at  Leg- 
horn and  Palermo,  Italy;  several  ca-ses  were  registered  at 
Vienna;  eleven  deaths  had  been  reported  at  Hamburg;  and 
the  disease  had  broken  out  in  its  most  virulent  form  at 
Barreme,  a village  in  the  Ba.«.ses-Alpes.  It  was  oHicially 
stated  to  be  abating  in  (ialicia  and  Hungary,  ami  wa.-i 
thought  not  yet  to  be  epidemic  at  Constantinoiile,  The 
first  case  in  Servia  was  reported  .Sejitemlier  10.  'I'liree 
days  later  a workingman  died  of  it  at  The  Hague;  and,  on 
the  23d,  a seaman  from  Russia  in  the  hospital  at  Graves- 
end, near  London.  Steamers  infected  with  cholera  were 
turned  back  to  Europe  from  the  Brazilian  coast  without 
permission  to  land,  and  their  pa.ssengers  and  crews  suffered 
terribly. 

GERMANY. 

The  third  quarter  of  1893  is  stamped  with  another 
triumph  of  imperialism  in  the  old  Fatherland.  Altliough 
the  German  parliament  is  elected  by  iiojmlar  suffrage, 
the  division  of  electoral  districts  is  unequal;  and  it  is  thus 
possible  for  a minoritv  of  the  voters  to  return  a majority 
of  the  reichstag.  This  is  unmistakablv  the  case  with  the 
present  body.  The  voice  of  the  people,  numerically  and 
otherwise  regarded,  was  pronounced  against  increased  mil- 
itarism in  Germany;  but  the  adjustment  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts— particularly  in  Pru.ssia,  where  tlie  imperial  following 
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is  strong — made  possible  the  return  of  a eontingent  to  the 
reichstag  that  would  accomplish  the  government’s  bidding. 
The  majority,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  was  small,  but  it 
was  sufficient. 


The  Army  Bill.  — The  new  reichsta^  is  peculiarly 
constituted,  representing  not  less  than  eighteen  parties  or 
factions,  among  which  the  Social  Democrats  have  gained — 
though  less  than  was  e.xpected  by  that  party — and  the 
Ultramontanes  and  Radicals  have  lost.  Only  four  Jews 
hold  seats,  all  of  whom  are  Socialists.  More  than  one- 


fourth  of  the  members  are  of  noble  blood ; landowners  and 
farmers  number  145;  and  of  lawyers  there  is  the  surprising 
total  (for  a German  legislature)  of  110.  Among  the  work- 
ingmen who  sit  in  the  reichstag  is  a master  chimney-sweep. 

The  session  was  opened  July  4 by  the  emperor  in  per- 
son. He  declared  it  to  be  the  unanimous  conviction,  shared 
by  all  his  high  confederates,  that  “the  empire  could  no 
longer  afford  to  renounce  the  development  of  the  army 
system  necessary  to  guarantee  the  future  safety  of  the  em- 
pire;” that,  if  already  Germany’s  geographical  position  and 
historic  development  lays  upon  her  the  duty  of  maintaining 
a relatively  strong  army,  then  “a  further  increase  in  the 
military  strength  of  the  empire  becomes  a forcible  neces- 
sity” to  satisfy  the  duties  laid  upon  him  by  the  constitu- 
tion; that  the  new  army  bill  would  take  into  account 
“certain  desires  expressed  during  the  discussion  of  the 
late  bill,”  and  consequently,  “diminished  demands  are 
made  upon  the  personal  capacities  and  tax-bearing  power 
of  the  people;”  that  the  bill  should  be  passed  witn  the 
utmost  dispatch,  in  order  that  recruits  on  the  new  basis 
might  be  called  out  in  the  fall;  and  that,  with  a view  to 
enabling  tlie  house  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill,  “tlie  government  will  not  in  the  mean- 
time introduce  any  other  measures.” 

Herr  von  Levetzow,  a Conservative  member,  was  elected 
president  of  tlie  reichstag,  with  Baron  von  Buol-Beren- 
herg.  Clerical,  first  vice-president,  and  Professor  von  Mar- 
<|uandsen,  Xational  Liberal,  second  vice-president.  Eacli 
of  the  greater  parties  is  thus  honorably  recognized. 

On  July  5,  the  amended  army  bill  was  introduced. 
It  was  in  tlie  nature  of  a compromise,  made  desirable,  if 
not  compelled,  by  the  strength  and  character  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  late  reichstag.  'I’he  principal  amendments 
then  propo.sed  by  Herr  von  Hiienc  were  incorporated  in 
the  new  measure.  The  peace  effective  of  the  army  was  to  be 
increased  at  once  by  50,000  men,  and  gradually  during  the 
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next  three  years  to  the  total  increase  of  70,000;  and  the 
sixty  batteries  of  field  artillery  should  each  have  four  in- 
stead of  six  guns.  Thus  the  entire  standing  army  would 
eventually  be  raised  to  the  maximum  of  479,229  men  until 
1899;  and  the  development  of  the  system  would  give  Ger- 
many, ill  time  of  war,  a disciplined  army  of  4,400,000. 
The  goveniment,  however,  declined  to  recede  from  its  in- 
sistence that  a third  year  of  service  should  be  optional 
with  the  military  authorities.  The  increase  proposed 
would  involve  the  present  expenditure  of  (95,800,000  marks 
in  a lump  sum,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  04,000,000 
mai'ks  (1  nmrk=23.8  cents).  The  former  plan  of  taxation 
to  meet  these  was  retained,  with  some  emiihasis  on  the  levy 
upon  bourse  transactions. 

Tlie  new  bill  was  presented  in  an  elaborate  address  by 
ChanceUor  von  Caprivi,  who  was  followed  by  leaders  of 
several  parties  in  support  or  in  opposition.  Herr  Lieb- 
knecht,  the  Social  Democratic  leacler,  loudly  affirmed  that 
the  government  did  not  want  an  increased  army  on  account 
of  France  or  Russia,  but  rather  tliat  it  might  fortify 
itself  against  the  German  people — an  as.sertion  wliicli  was 
met  by  many  of  the  memliers  with  cries  of  “Shame! 
shame!” 

The  enfeebled  opposition  to  the  bill  was  able  to  offer 
no  effectual  hindrance  to  its  various  sUigcs  of  enactment. 
An  effort  was  made  to  fix  “legally”  the  system  of  two 
years'  service;  but  Count  Herbert  l?ismarck  insisted  upon 
the  third  year  as  a continued  reformatory  school  to  expel 
the  poison  of  socialism  from  the  recruits,  while  the  chan- 
cellor declared  it  often  necessary  for  dull  or  vicious  sol- 
diers. The  bill  passed  to  its  second  reading  on  the  11th 
of  July;  and  two  days  afterwards  tlie  first  article,  fixing 
the  aggregate  peace  effective  for  two  years,  was  adoj)ted  on 
this  reading  by  198  to  187,  a government  majority  of  but 
eleven.  The  Conservatives,  Free  Conservatives,  S'ational 
Liberals,  Ihidical  Unionists,  Anti-Semites,  and  half  the 
Independents,  supported  the  bill,  which  was  opposed  by 
the  Clericals  (save  two),  the  Social  and  South  German 
Democrats,  the  Richter  Radicals,  Alsiitians,  Guelphs,  and 
nine  Independents. 

The  remaining  clauses  of  the  bill  were  accepted  July 
14  without  division;  and  on  the  next  day  the  bill  passeil 
to  its  third  reading  by  201  to  IS."),  this  time  a majority  of 
sixteen.  Six  seats  were  vacant  from  resignation  or  double 
elections  still  pending;  and  five  members  were  kept  away 
by  sickness.  Four  of  these  were  supporters  of  the  bill; 
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and  the  chancellor’s  orpans  contend  that  the  government’s 

majority  was  tluis  virtually  twenty. 

The  supplementary  military  estimates  were  then  passed 
without  debate  or  division,  when  the  imperial  message  dis- 
solving the  reichstag  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  federal  governments  were  conveyed  by  the 
chancellor  for  the  patriotic  action  taken. 

The  Frankfort  CouTention. — The  passage  of  the 
army  bill  was  followed  in  mid-Augnst  by  a conference 

at  Fraukfort-on-the- 
Main  of  the  ministers 
of  finance  in  tlie  sev- 
eral states  of  the  em- 

Eire.  It  was  headed 
v Dr.  Miquel,  who. 
although  formerly  a 
Socialist  agitator,  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the 
imperial  treasury  de- 
partment. Its  object 
was  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  meet  the 
heavy  expenses  re- 
quire by  the  bill,  and 
elaborate  financial 
measures  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  reichs- 
tag upon  its  reassem- 
bly— matters  of  no 
small  importance  and 
cifliculty.  since  the 
(lermans  have  became 
exceedingly  sensitive 
TRiNri!  ALFRio.  to  Incvcased  taxation. 

DIKE  or  EDIMBrnotl  AND  OF  RAXE-COBURQ  AND  NOW  RllI^T  Of 

Saxe-Cobiirg.— On 
the  night  of  .\ugust  2.  Duke  Ernst  II.  of  .Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha  died  at  his  castle  of  Reinhardsbrunn  in  Coburg.  He 
left  no  children;  and  the  succession  falls  to  his  nephew. 
Prince  Alfred  of  England,  duke  of  Edinburgh,  earl  of  Kent 
and  Ulster,  and  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  pres- 
ent when  his  uncle  died,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  constitution  at  the  castle  the  next  day.  The  duchy 
which  he  now  rules  includes  but  7,U08  square  miles — less 
than  many  American  counties — but  has  one  vote  in  the 
federal  council  and  sends  two  deputies  to  the  reichstag. 
It  has  110  miles  of  railway. 
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Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  duke  of  Ediuburgb  and  of  Saxe- 
Cobarg  and  Uotba,  was  born  in  Windsor  Castle  August  6.  1844.  He 
was  educated  by  private  tutors,  and  entere<l  the  British  navy  as  a 
a cadet  in  1858.  Since  then  he  has  visited  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world,  held  important  commands,  and  reached  the  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  fleet.  He  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  throne  of  Greece  in 
December,  1862;  was  created  duke  of  Edinburgh  May  24.  1866;  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Ijondon  on  June  8 following;  nar- 
rowly escaped  assassination  in  New  South  Wales  in  1868;  and  was 
married  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Alexandrovna.  only  daughter  of 
Alexander  II.,  emperor  of  liussia,  on  January  23,  1874.  Besides  his 
title  of  duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  received  that  of 
earl  of  Kent,  enrl  of 
Ulster  in  the  peerage  of 
the  nnited  kingdom,  duke 
of  Saxony,  and  prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

Other  German 
Affairs. — In  early 
July  the  venerable  e.x- 
chancellor  of  Germa- 
ny, Bismarck,  had  his 
retirement  at  Fried- 
riehsruh  broken  by 
the  friendly  visit  of 
about  400  residents  of 
the  principal  i ty  of 
Lippe  Detmold, 
whom  he  addre.ssed  at 
some  length  on  the  re- 
lations of  the  smaller 
federal  states  to  the 
empire.  He  thought 
their  parliaments 
should  influence  the 
imperial  policy  more  BKCTOR  AHLWARDT. 

powerfully  by  criti-  OKnxAS  anti  Semite. 

cising  the  action  of  their  representatives  in  the  federal 
council,  and  that  the  votes  they  have  in  the  council  should 
not  be  diminished,  lest  the  national  German  empireshould 
be  supplanted  by  a great  all-controlling  Pru.ssia.  He 
said:  “The  national  idea  has  not  caught  fire  in  the  parlia- 
ments and  governments  of  the  federal  states  as  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  I hoped  it  would.”  In  September  the 
prince  spoke  at  Kissingen  in  behalf  of  the  imperial  consti- 
tution, dwelling  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  emperor  and  his  chancellor  and  their  relation 
to  the  imperial  parliament  and  the  governments  of  the 
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states.  Quite  in  contrast  to  his  own  prevalent  tone  when 
himself  chancellor,  he  now  said:  “ The  emperor  and  the 

chancellor  are  only  the  executive  organs  of  the  bundesrath 
and  reichstag.  J^either  of  them  has  a right  to  attempt 
more  than  publish  the  laws  enacted  by  those  bodies.” 

Late  in  September  the  prince’s  increasing  weakness  and 
disability,  considered  by  many  his  imminent  danger,  ex- 
cited much  sympathy  throughout  the  country  ; and  the 
emperor  won  great  applause  by  the  courteous  tender  of  one 
of  his  castles  for  tiie  ex-chancellor’s  recuperation  in  a 
change  of  air  and  scene — an  offer  which -the  “man  of  blood 
and  iron”as  courteously  declined, on  the  ground  thathewas 
more  likely  to  recover  amid  his  familiar  surroundings. 
Friends  of  the  two  august  jiersonages  are  laboring  earnestly 
to  bring  them  into  entire  reconciliation. 

The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sedan  was  celebrated 
with  unusual  demonstrations  at  Strassburg,  Metz,  Dresden, 
and  many  other  cities,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  first 
Kmpcror  William,  who  strove  in  this  respect  to  spare  as 
much  as  possible  the  feelings  of  the  French. 

Rector  Ahlwardt,  the  “ Jew-baiter,”  is  serving  another 
term  in  prison  for  his  libels  upon  Lowe  & Company,  the 
Hebrew  rifle  makers,  but  will  be  released  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  next  reichstag.  A recent 
congress  of  his  followers  resolveii  upon  even  more  radical 
measures  among  them,  one  to  prohibit  Hebrew’s  from  em- 
ploying German  servants. 

FRANCE. 

'Phe  third  quarter  of  18!»3  has  been  for  France  not  one 
of  the  most  eventful  but  one  of  the  most  significant  in  its 
history.  Contrary  to  almost  uniform  precedent  in  Paris, 
the  barricades  have  demonstrated  the  strength  rather 
than  the  weakness  of  the  government ; and,  for  the  first 
time  under  the  present  republic,  the  parliamentary  elections 
by  a large  majority  manifest  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
French  people  with  both  the  form  of  government  and  the 
administration  at  the  helm. 

The  Riots  in  Paris. — For  several  months  preceding 
July,  complaints  increa.scd  in  number  and  character  con- 
cerning the  Parisian  jiolice.  'Phe  forcible  dispersion  of 
quiet  and  inolTensivc  meetings  and  the  unjustifiable  arrests 
of  both  men  and  women,  were  outrages  but  poorly  offset  by 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused  before  the  courts.  Late  in 
June  the  students  of  L’Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  their 
models  engaged  in  a ball,  w'hich  was  subjected  to  police 
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interference,  ostensibly  on  tlie  ground  of  improper  dress- 
ing by  the  participants.  On  Saturday,  July  1,  the  students 
organized  a noisy  demonstration  near  the  Sorbonno,  which 
finally  threatened  riot.  The  police  attempted  to  quell  the 
disturbance,  and  mortally  injured  an  innocent  bystander 
named  Nuger.  lledied  the  next  day;  and  on  July  3 the  most 
determined  rioting  began,  which  was  continued  through 
the  week.  The  first  outbreak  followed  the  refusal  of  the 
government  to  accept  a resolution  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  “ disapproving  the  practices  introduced  by  the 
prefecture  of  police.”  The  ministers  accepted  instead 
a motion  that  “ the  chamber,  counting  on  the  government 
to  ascertain  where  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  deplorable 
events  of  Saturday,  and  to  do  thorough  justice,  passes  to  the 
order  of  the  day.’ 

In  Paris  the  police  force  is  the  creation  of  the  national 
and  not  of  the  local  government.  The  failure  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  national  legislature  to  censure  the 
brutal  guardians  of  the  public  peace  added  fuel  to  the 
flame  already  burning  hotly  over  the  killing  of  Nuger;  and 
destruction  of  government  property  began  at  once.  The 
sentry  bo.xes  at  the  senate  building  were  overturned, 
but  tlie  sentries  retired  under  orders  without  a conflict. 
The  students  moved  in  large  numbers  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  where  they  broke  windows  and  tore  down  and 
trampled  the  flag  of  the  prefecture  of  police.  Street  lamps 
were  smashed  and  all  hucksters’  booths  in  the  vicinity  up- 
set. Three  charges  of  300  police  were  desperately  resisted 
with  clubs  and  stones,  and  finally  repulsed.  Cavalry  were 
then  called  out,  and  the  students  marched  in  triumph, 
singing  and  shouting,  to  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  where 
rioting  continued  to  a late  hour.  Near  midnight  a strong 
body  resumed  the  movement  on  the  prefecture  of  police, 
and,  when  met  by  the  gens  d’armes  with  drawn  swords, 
they  wrested  their  weapons  from  them,  and  wounded  a 
number  of  them  seriously,  three  being  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tals. Many  students  were  also  hurt.  The  police  some- 
times seized  spectators  and  rioters  indiscriminately.  The 
newspaper  reporters  especially  complained  of  ill  usage. 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Graphic,  while 
strictly  on  duty,  was  arrested,  insulted,  searched  with 
brutal  violence,  and  flung  into  a dirty  cell  among  the 
canaille,  and  obtained  no  satisfaction  from  the  authorities 
wlien  released  after  several  hours  of  this  durance  vile. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th,  the  rioting  became  more  serious, 
and  both  infantry  and  cavalry  were  called  out,  while  large 
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numbers  of  the  Parisian  rabble,  always  ready  foran  emeuU. 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  students.  Street  barricades  were 
formed  of  overturned  vehicles  and  other  materials  in  and 
about  the  Latin  (jiiarter.  mainly  occupied  by  students  of  the 
great  art  and  other  professional  schools,  b'orty-two  police- 
men and  l(j  guards  were  wounded  in  this  day’s  fighting, 
with  many  rioters;  18  kiosks  were  burned  and  45  rifled  on 
the  boulevards.  Wednesday  comparatively  quiet,  save 
for  a battle  on  the  Hue  den  Ecolen.  in  which  the  guards 

charged  with  swords 
and  the  police  with 
revolvers.  One  man 
was  cut  down  by  a 
sabre,  street  cars  and 
omnibuses  were  over- 
turned, and  one  car 
was  burned. 

The  next  day  the 
labor  exchanges  in 
the  city  were  closed 
by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  work- 
ingmen in  great  num- 
bers began  to  incite 
disturbances  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  On 
the  other  hand  the 
students,  declining  to 
participate  further  in 
the  riots,  issued  a pro- 
clamation  against 
them;  but  it  Tiad  no 
perceptible  effect. 
The  municipal  coun- 
cil of  Paris,  composed 
partly  of  Socialists,  and  in  general  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  government  police  administration,  sent  a deputa- 
tion to  the  funeral  of  Nuger,  and  its  members  in- 
dulged in  fiery  speeches  against  the  government  for 
its  support  and  management  of  the  police.  On  Friday 
the  situation  became  really  serious  by  the  issue  of  an  ap- 
peal from  the  delegates  of  167  trades  unions  to  the  work- 
ingmen of  Paris  and  the  provinces  to  abandon  their 
work.  Fully  25,000  troops,  in  part  from  the  provinces, 
were  massed  in  the  city;  and,  after  some  more  ineffective 
rioting,  tranquillity  was  finally  restored.  The  record  of 
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Parisian  popular  tumults  and  barricades  was  broken,  how- 
ever, in  tnat  the  foundations  of  the  government  were  not 
in  the  least  disturbed,  and  the  demonstration  was  nowhere 
against  the  e.\istence  of  the  republic.  One  point  was 
gained  by  the  mob  in  the  removal  of  M.  Loze,  prefect  of 
police,  for  his  too  energetic  jwlicy,  and  the  appointment 
to  his  place  of  M.  Lepine,  from  the  neighboring  prefec- 
ture of  Seine-et-Oise,  the  capital  of  which  is  Versailles. 
This  saved  to  the  cabinet  M.  Peytral,  minister  of  finance, 
who  had  resigned  in  condemnation  of  the  premier’s  and 
prefect’s  methods. 

On  July  8,  Premier  Dupuy  was  the  object  of  a violent 
attack  from  two  Radical  deputies  in  the  chamber,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  insurrection,  during  which  a Socialist 
deputy  called  for  the  impeachment  of  the  government  and 
another  afterwards  demanded  that  M.  Dupuy  be  prose- 
cuted for  fomenting  civil  war.  The  house  nevertheless 
adopted  the  order  of  the  day,  expressing  confidence  in  the 
government,  by  a vote  of  343  to  134. 

The  Parliamentary  Elections.— The  elections  in 
August  manifested  increased  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Carnot,  and  were  in  their  results 
among  the  most  remarkable  in  French  history.  The 
chamber  of  deputies  is  now  reduced  from  584  to  581  mem- 
bers, from  the  loss  of  population  in  some  of  the  districts. 
For  the  581  seats,  more  than  :i,(K)0  candidates  were  pres- 
ented, although  many  of  these  are  classed  as  “fiuldists,” 
making  no  important  figure  in  the  canvass.  The  cam- 
paign was  nevertheless  quiet  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
interest  centering  mainly  upon  the  revival  of  the  Panama 
scandal  in  the  effort  to  defeat  some  of  the  statesmen  be- 
smirched by  it.  notably  M.  CltMiienceau,  who  was  defeated 
in  the  department  of  the  \'ar.  as  was  also  .M.  Floquet  be- 
fore a Paris  constituency.  Later  in  the  struggle  the  gov- 
ernment victory  was  practically  assured  by  the  publication 
of  a letter  from  the  Pope  to  the  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  in  which  he  said: 

■■  A prolonpe<l  experience  lia-s  clearly  taught  ns  that  the  state  of 
the  country  is  so  changed  that  in  the  present  condition  of  France  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  return  to  the  old  form  of  power  without 
passing  through  grave  perturbations.’’ 

His  Holiness  therefore  ajtpcalcd  to  all  French  citizens 
to  recognize  and  loyally  preserve  the  constitution  of  the 
country  “ as  it  is  established.”  One  resultof  this  progres- 
sive deliverance  was  probably  the  defeat  of  Comte  de  Mun. 
a Catholic  leader,  but  also  an  ardent  Koyalist, 
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The  elections  occurred  on  Sunday,  August  20,  and 
were  peacefully  conducted  exc^t  for  slight  disturbances 
in  M.  Cl£*menceau’s  district.  The  immediate  result  was 
the  return  to  the  chamber  of  315  Republicans  and  Radi- 
cals (a  gain  of  (53  seats  by  the  former),  30  Socialists  ajid 
Socialist  Radicals,  56  Conservatives,  and  13  “Rallieil” 
Conservatives  (Conservatives  who  now  accept  the  republic). 
Under  the  French  electoral  system  second  ballots  became 
necessary  in  170  districts.  These  were  held  two  weeks 
afterwards,  and  reduced  the  government  support  of  Re- 
publicans and  Radicals  to  292,  with  35  of  tne  “Rjillied” 
in  generally  reliable  helpfulness,  against  187  Socialists  and 
Socialist  Radicals  and  58  Monartmists  and  Bonapartists, 
classed  together  as  “Reactionary”  Conservatives.  De- 
ducting 15  of  the  “Rallied,”  who  maysometiines  vote  with 
the  opposition,  the  safe  government  majority  is  figured  at 
52.  Its  most  formidable  opponent  in  the  chamber  will  be 
M.  Goblet,  now  the  acknowledged  and  able  leader  of  tlie 
Socialist  group,  and  a parliamentary  chief  believed  to  be 
more  formidable  than  even  M.  Clemenceau.  Boulangism 
has  been  wiped  out:  socialism  has  lost  ground  materiallv; 
and  the  third  republic  rises  triumphant  with,  now  for  the 
first  time  in  its  liistory,  a large  and  compact  majority  in 
the  popular  house. 

A New  Aniba.ssador. — Early  in  July,  M.  Albert 
Decrai.s,  of  the  French  diplomatic  service,  was  apjxiinted 
ambassador  to  London,  Eng.,  to  succeed  M.  Waddington. 

Decrais,  Ai.rert,  new  French  ambassador  to  London,  was  bora 
in  France  in  1839.  Ho  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1870  as 
member  of  the  French  leg^ation  at  Brussels,  and  subsequently  was 
prefect  of  the  department  of  Indre  et-Loire,  of  the  Alpes  Maritime^ 
and  the  Gironde;  councillor  of  state;  minister  in  Brussels;  political 
director  at  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs  in  Paris;  amliassador  to 
Italy  in  1883-86;  and  amba-ssador  to  Vienna  from  1886  until  he  was 
ap|M)inted  to  his  present  post.  He  is  mentioned  as  a man  of  moder- 
ate views,  rare  business  capacity,  and  sound  judgment. 

The  French  Army. — The  war  budget  for  1894,  an 
ofticial  statement,  makes  the  following  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  the  army  next  year:  Infantry,  12,377  officers. 

317.905  men:  cavalry,  3,90(5  officers,  73,856  men:  artillery, 
3,719  officers,  73,85(5  men: — total,  with  additions  from  the 
military  staffs  and  schools  and  other  arms  of  the  service, 
28,555  officers  and  536.048  men. 

Other  French  Affairs. — On  July  14,  a great  sensa- 
tion was  created  in  Baris  by  the  exposure  of  a gang  of 
blackmailers,  w’ho  had  exacted  very  large  amounts,  by 
some  said  to  exceed  16,000,000  francs,  from  M.  Charles 
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Buloz,  editor  of  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Moudee,  as  tlie  price 
for  their  silence  concerning  his  relations  with  certain  dis- 
solute women,  three  of  whom  were  reputed  to  be  contrib- 
utors to  the  Revue.  Mme.  Buloz  at  once  entered  an  ap- 
plication for  a divorce. 

On  August  5 the  trial  opened  in  Paris,  of  M.  Ducret, 
e<litor  of  1m  Vocarde,  and  Norton,  his  tool,  charged  with 
forgery  of  documents  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  frotn  the 
British  embassy,  and  implicating  prominent  Frencbinen 
in  the  guilt  of  treason.  Norton  was  sentenced  to  three 
years’  imprisonment,  and  his  employer  to  one  year,  each 
receiving  also  a small  fine.  Several  of  the  usual  harmless 
French  duels  followed;  and  later  in  the  month  two  Paris- 
ian etlitors.  one  of  them  M.  Yves-Guyot  of  Le  Siecle,  a 
recent  candidate  for  the  chamber,  e.xchanged  two  shots, 
each  without  injury.  A duel  between  two  journalists  in 
Algeria  was  not  so  bloodless,  both  receiving  serious  sword 
wounds. 

On  September  12,  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps  was  released 
from  prison,  to  which  he  wsis  sentenced  for  five  years  for 
complicity  in  the  Panama  iniquities.  Ilis  sentence  had 
been  set  aside  on  appeal,  on  the  ground  that  prosecution 
did  not  begin  within  the  time  fixed  by  law. 

Later  in  the  month,  the  famous  Brentiino  firm  of  book- 
sellers and  newsdealers,  which  has  branches  in  many  large 
cities,  was  found  guilty  of  libel  by  the  tribunal  of  the 
Seine,  in  selling  copies  of  the  New  York  7Vi'6«we  contain- 
ing reflections  uixm  a Frenchman  of  some  note.  The  de- 
cision evoked  great  surprise  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.. 

SPAIN. 

In  various  parts  of  Spain,  the  excitement  causeil  by  the 
attempts  of  the  authorities  to  enforce  the  fiscal  reforms 
recently  adopted  by  the  Liberal  government  of  Seftor  Sa- 
gasta  as  a means  of  retrenchment,  has  continued.  On 
^ptember  15,  a serious  riot  took  place  at  .Montblanch,  a 
place  of  5,000  inhabitants,  17  miles  northwest  of  'I’arra- 
gona.  The  civic  guard,  while  trying  to  disperse  a mob, 
was  fired  upon,  ana  returneil  the  fire  killing  three  rioters 
and  wounding  several  others. 

The  attention  of  Spanianls.  however,  is  mainly  ab- 
sorbed by  stirring  reports  from  .\frica,  where  the  restless 
and  lawless  subjects  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco  have  begun 
a vigorous  warfare  against  the  Spanish  garrisons  in  Melilla 
and  outlying  forts  along  what  is  known  as  the  Ritf  coast. 
(See  article  on  “ Affairs  in  Africa.”) 

VoL  3_30. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Ou  August  27  King  Carlos  and  family,  with  all  the 
ministers  of  the  cabinet,  officiated  at  the  formal  opening 
for  business  of  the  telegraph  cable  between  Portugal  and 
the  Azores. 

ITALY. 

On  July  8 the  Italian  chamber  adjourned  after  ftass- 
ing  the  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  banking  laws  by  a vote 
of  222  to  IJ.i.  The  closing  debate  of  the  session  was  one 
of  great  ilisorder.  Signor  Bovio,  who  had  taken  an  ener- 
getic part  in  pressing  fora  full  parliamentary  investigation 
into  the  recent  banking  frauds,  insisted  that  those  depu- 
ties, senators,  and  ministers  who  had  shared  in  the  cor- 
ruption funds  scattered  bv  the  banks  of  issue,  should 
abstain  from  voting  on  the  lianking  bill.  If  thev  refused, 
he  threatened  to  name  them.  This  aroused  sucli  a storm 
of  indignation  that  the  president  summarily  suspended 
the  disorderly  sitting.  On  the  resumption  of  business. 
Signor  Bovio  refraineil  from  further  agitation;  and  the 
banking  bill  was  quietly  passed.  It  is  stated  that  out  of 
the  420  members  constituting  the  senate.  120  are  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  scand^s.  and  about  100  members  of 
the  chamber  are  similarly  implicated. 

The  court  of  appeals,  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
committed  for  trial  seven  of  the  officials  who  were  arrested 
at  the  time  of  the  revelations  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
Banca  Komana,  including  Tanlongo  and  Lazzaroni,  the 
■governor  and  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  Zammarauo,  the 
governnieiit  superintendent  of  banks  of  issue. 

The  indignation  aroused  throughout  the  working 
classes  in  Italy  against  France,  as  a result  of  the  massacre 
of  Italian  workmen  at  Aigues-.Mortes  in  the  latter  irart  of 
August,  and  the  anti-French  demonstrations  that  followed, 
are  elsewhere  treated  in  this  number  ou  account  of  their 
international  hearings  (p.  483). 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Within  two  years  the  discontent  of  the  Czechs  in 
Bohemia  has  greatly  increased.  The  Old  Czech  party, 
who  merely  protested  against  the  tyranny  of  the  German 
minoritv,  were  much  less  restive  than  the  Young  Czechs 
under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Gregr,  who  in  1891  declar^:  “The 
bond  between  the  Austrian  crown  and  Bohemia  will  be 
severed  if  our  traditional  rights  are  scouted  much  longer.” 
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The  Young  Czechs  demand  the  transformation  of  Bohemia 
into  an  independent  federal  state  like  Hungary,  the  crown- 
ing of  Francis  Joseph  as  king  at  Prague,  and  such  an 
autonomy  in  local  jurisdiction  and  administration  as  will 
give  them  supremacy  over  the  German  minority  in 
Bohemia.  They  have  become  so  violent  in  their  demands 
as  to  display  strong  tendencies  of  disloyalty  toward  the 
ruling  llapsburg  dynasty.  Toward  the  end  of  August,  the 
Austrian  national  anthem  was  hissed  in  Prague,  imperial 
inscriptions  were  defaced,  and  a rope  was  put  around  the 
neck  of  a statue  of  the  emperor.  At  length,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  vigorous  measures  had  to  be  resorted 
to  by  the  government,  and  Prague  was  declared  in  a minor 
state  of  siege.  Meetings  in  public  places,  processions, 
and  the  displaying  of  nags  other  than  the  imperial  and 
national  colors,  were  prohibited.  Socialist  papers  were 
suppressed,  and  even  the  Nationalist  or^an  subjected  to  a 
censorship;  and  all  the  Young  Czech  political  societies  w’ere 
ordered  to  dissolve. 

The  Hungarian  counterpart  of  the  Young  Czech 
agitation  in  Bohemia  is  found  in  the  demands  of  the 
Uoumaniaii  population  in  Transylvania  for  autonomy — the 
recognition  of  their  national  rights,  which  the  Magyars, 
w'ho  hold  the  predominant  power  under  the  present  consti- 
tution, but  who  are  in  the  minority  in  Transylvania,  have 
constantly  denied  them.  In  June,  1892.  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  emperor  refused  to  receive  a memorandum 
from  the  malcontents;  and  the  Hungarian  courts  in 
August  of  this  year  imprisoned  and  fined  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  defending  the  malcontent  demands. 

Rl  SSIA. 

Another  great  engineering  work,  promising  to  rival  in 
importance  the  great  Trans-Siberian  railway,  is  about  to  be 
begun  by  the  Russian  government.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
nect the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azof  with  the  Caspian 
by  means  of  a great  canal.  The  surveys  have  just  been 
completed,  and  go  to  show  that  there  are  no  insurmount- 
able physical  obstructions  to  be  overcome.  .Inst  as  the 
Trans-.Siberian  railway  is  commercially  and  strategically 
important  by  placing  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  in  direct 
communication  with  the  railroad  systems  of  western 
Europe,  the  proposed  new  canal  will  be  similarly  impor- 
tant in  its  stimulus  to  Russian  trade  with  Persia,  central 
.\sia.  and  India,  and  its  tendency  to  reduce  the  present 
expenses  of  transportation  by  means  of  the  Transcau- 
casian railway. 
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THE  ANTI-SEMITIC  MOVEMENT. 


An  inij)ortant  change  lias  come  over  the  character  of 
the  Anti-Semitic  movement  in  Germanv.  Under  theleani 
of  the  famous  court  nreacher,  Stoecker'(who.  by  tlie  wav 
hiw  recently  visited  the  United  States  on  invitation  of  the 
rreshyterian  board  of  home  missions),  it  was  closely  all ie<i 
with  Conservatism.  Stoecker  has  now,  however,*  disap- 
peared from  the 
reichstjig;  and  Her- 
ren  Boeckel  and  Ahl- 
wardt  pose  as  the  new 
leaders,  of  whom 
Hoeckel  rather  tjikes 
precedence,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  betm  he 
who  negotiated  with 
Chancellor  von  Ca- 
pri vi  the  price  to  l>e 
paid  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  Anti- 
Semitic  votes  cjist  for 
the  army  bill,  t'on- 
servatism  has  thus 
given  way  to  Itailical- 
18 m in  the  ninks  of 
Anti-Semitism,  and 
the  change  is  a sig- 
nificant one  for  the 
future  of  the  move- 
ment. It  becomes 
more  democratic  in 
PASTOR  sTOErsER.  cliuracter,  coiicems  it- 

OERRAN  EX<!Ol  RT  niAPLAIS  AHD  PAROUS  ASTI-  SClf  mOrC  d iPCCtl  V witll 

, , interests  of  the 

jieople;  and,  as  the  latter  must  in  course  of  time  learn  that 
the  activity  of  the  Jews  is  not  the  sole  pernicious  influ- 
ence froin  which  they  suffer,  the  way  is  thus  paved  for  the 
further  advance  of  socialism: 


An.i  i ^ ei  courl  preacher  of  Oermanv  and  noted 

Anti  Semite  leader,  was  bom  in  Halberstadt  December  II  183.j 
le  Ktudietl  theoloRj-  and  philology  at  the  Universities  of  Halle  and 
l^rlin;  s|«!nt  several  years  teaching;  became  jiastor  of  the  United 
hvanK^lical  churchy  at  S<*gger(ie  and  HanierHleben  in  rhanlain 
tolbi^  division  of  the  Uerman  aniiy  at  Met*  in  1871;  and  cathedral 
>n  IS'4.  The  latter  office  he  held  till  November 
1S90,  when  official  pressure  led  him  to  resign.  He  is  the  author  of 
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numerous  books,  addresses,  and  minor  publications,  and  for  raan.r 
yearH  lias  been  widely  known  for  bis  intense  opposition  to  Uenuan 
•I  udaism.  He  has  |>crsonally  acknowledged  this  o]>i>osition,  and  based 
it  on  two  tlieories:  first,  the  attacks  of  German  Judaism  on  Chris- 
tianity through  tile  press  which  it  controls;  second,  its  usurious 
prac-tices.  He  acquired  a remarkable  power  over  the  working  classes 
in  Berlin,  literally  packing  the  great  cathedral  with  them  by  his 

Ereaching.  He  is  credited  with  great  fearlessness,  thoroughness, 
onesty  of  purjxise,  and  eloquence,  and  with  being  the  best  public 
speaker  of  the  day  in  Gennany. 

Tlie  result  of  the  referendum  recently  taken  through- 
out Switzerland  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  methods  of 
slaughter  (p.  149),  is  the  requisition  by  83,000  electors 
(.50,000  being  the  minimum  necessary)  for  an  enactment 
prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  any  animal  which  has  not 
beeu  rendered  insensible  before  being  bled,  an  enactment 
which  would  practically  restrict  the  10,000  Hebrews  in 
Switzerland  to  a vegetarian  diet,  inasmuch  as  they  are  for- 
bidden to  eat  meat  unless  the  animal  has  been  killed  in  a 
manner  which  lies  within  the  proscription  of  the  law. 

The  agitation,  initiated  by  the  society  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals,  is  ostensibly  based  on  purely 
humane  grounds;  but  many  look  upon  it  as  merely  an- 
other form  of  attack  on  the  Jewish  communities  in  the 
cantons,  who  are  formidable  competitors  with  other  trad- 
ifig  classes. 

A majority  of  the  cantons  must  support  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  electorate  in  order  to  give  it  legislative  force, 
and  there  is  still  a prospect  of  action  adverse  to  the  new 
movement. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

There  is  no  abatemetit  of  the  animosity  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the  storthing  at  Christiania 
has  voted  a .series  of  measures  amounting  practically  to  a 
declaration  in  favor  of  a dissolution  of  the  Scandina- 
vian union.  It  has  refu.sed  its  usual  quota  toward  the 
e.vpensos  of  the  joint  diplomatic  and  consular  service, 
has  reduced  its  contribution  to  the  royal  civil  list,  lias 
ordered  the  removal  from  the  Norwegian  flag  of  the 
emblems  of  the  union  with  Sweden,  and  has  decreed  that 
the  king  can  no  longer  issue  commands  to  the  Norwe- 
gian army  without  consent  of  the  Norwegian  minister 
of  war  and  council  of  state.  'I’here  is  at  present  little 
prospect  of  a compromise;  and  either  a conflict  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  or  a revolution  and  iiroclamation  of  a 
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republic  in  Norwa}*,  is  freely  discussed  as  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  interval  of  a year  that  must  vet  elapse  befon- 
the  king  can  constitutionally  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  pres- 
ent storthing — a possibility  debated  at  the  recent  interna- 
tional Socialist  congress  in  Zurich  during  the  discussion  of 
a universal  military  strike.  It  is  significant  that  the  stor- 
thing. while  refusing  its  usual  quota  to  the  civil  list,  voted 
a large  subsidy  to  the  national  rifle  association. 

A stupendous  engineering  work,  the  Bandak-Nordsjo 
canal,  making  a direct  highway  between  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Norway,  has  just  been  completed  after  five  years 
of  incessant  labor.  In  1861,  the  great  lake  of  Nordsjo 
was  connected  with  the  sea  bv  a series  of  locks,  which 
have  been  utilized  as  links  in  tlie  present  highway  between 
east  and  west.  The  new  canal  works  start  at  Ulefos. 
southwest  of  Christiania,  on  this  lake,  and  proceed  west- 
ward to  Dalen  at  the  head  of  the  Bandaksvand  chain  of 
lakes,  where  a splendid  road  proceeds  to  Roldal,  where  it 
divides,  one  branch  running  to  Odde  on  the  Hardanger 
fiord,  whence  there  is  steam  service  to  Bergen,  the  other 
to  Sand  on  the  route  to  Stavanger.  A turbulent  river,  in 
manv  parts  a roaring  cataract,  with  a fall  of  nearly  200 
feet  in  a stretch  of  thirteen  and  one-half  miles,  had  to  be 
brought  into  subjection.  This  has  been  done  by  means  of 
weirs  at  each  rapid  or  fall,  and  an  immense  dam  at  Vrang- 
fos.  The  greatest  difficulties  were  encountered  at  the  last 
named  jioint,  where  the  waterway  is  carried  up  a height 
of  over  75  feet  by  six  locks  blasted  out  of  the  cliff. 

HOLLAND. 

The  erowing  influence  of  democratic  ideas  is  a phe- 
nomenon observable  in  many  of  the  conservative  states  of 
Europe;  and,  although  the  traditions  of  monarchy  still  re- 
ceive the  honiagc  of  devoted  and  loyal  subjects,  there  is 
unmistakably  an  iiiidercurrent  toward  a realization  of  the 
ideal  of  government  by  and  for  the  fieople.  The  masses 
are  gradually  rising  to  a share  in  the  counsels  of  state,  and 
universal  suffrage  is  becoming  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
politics  and  government. 

The  electoral  reform  bill,  drafted  by  the  present  Liberal 
cabinet  in  Holland,  which  came  into  power  in  1891.  has 
recentlv  made  iniportant  advances,  although  it  has  not  yet 
reaciietl  the  full  status  of  a legal  enactment.  Should  it 
finally  pass — and  its  prosjiects  have  been  increased  by  the 
recent  triumph  of  universal  suffrage  in  Belgium — every 
Hollander  23  years  old  who  is  able  to  read  and  write  ami 
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is  not  supported  b_v  public  charity,  would  have  a vote;  and 
the  number  of  electors,  now  about  .300,(100,  would  be  more 
tlian  doubled.  The  jtriiiciple  of  the  bill  is  approved  bv 
the  Democratic  Catholics  and  the  labor  organizations. 
'File  opposition  comes  from  a section  of  the  Liberal  party, 
who  fear  a weakening  of  the  paramount  power  heretofore 
exercised  in  Holland  by  the  middle  classes. 

BELGIIM. 

The  New  CoiiHtitutioii. — The  revision  of  the  Bel- 
gian constitution  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  Sejjtem- 
ber  2,  and  involves  radical  changes  from  the  original  con- 
stitution of  1831 — changes  in  harmony  with  the  ilemocratic 
tendencies  of  the  present  day.  Several  deadlocks  occurred 
during  July  and  August,  mainly  on  the  miestion  of  the 
conditions  of  senatorial  eligibility,  dealt  with  in  article  ,i(i. 
On  August  31,  however,  the  chamber  voted  to  lix  a pay- 
ment of  1,200  francs  in  direct  taxes  as  tbe  qualification  of 
senators  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  to  absolve  from 
all  qualifying  conditions  senators  elected  by  the  provincial 
councils.  The  senate  on  fSeptember  2 ratified  this  proposal, 
which  makes  the  upper  house  to  remain  the  embodiment 
of  the  interests  of  tlie  great  landed  proprietors,  with  the 
addition  of  certain  elective  elements.  'I'he  following  are 
the  main  points  of  difference  befwecn  the  new  and  the  old 
constitution; 

1.  The  acquisition  of  colonies  is  now  allowed,  presumablv  with  a 
view  to  taking  over  the  Kongo  Free  State,  tbe  riglit.H  of  which  are  at 
present  vestetronly  in  King  l.eopold  II.  a.s  sovereign.  Some  of  the 
signatory  powers  which  organizetl  the  Fret^  State  will,  however,  pitdi- 
ably  object  to  its  becoming  a Belgian  colony. 

'3.  Members  of  the  chamber  may  Ix-come  ministers  without  sts-k- 
ing  re-election. 

S.  Article  47  embotlies  the  new  universal  suffrage  proixisals. 
giving  a vote  to  every  citizen  above  the  age  of  3.',.  an  extra  vote  to 
married  men  who  pay  taxes  or  to  luichelors  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  3.5,  and  a third  vote  to  those  of  indeiienilent  means  |,osses.sing  cer- 
tificates of  high  education,  or  who  have  held  or  hold  public  offices 
implying  a .superior  degri-e  of  instruction.  In  tbia  way  the  electorate 
is  increased  from  almut  13.5. (kK)  to  about  1.3(KI.0tK)  voters,  while  the 
ms-sible  votes  under  the  plural  .system  will  number  alxnit  I.IKIO.OOO. 
The  object  of  the  plural  vote  given  to  ],ersons  of  high  qualification  is 
to  provide  a check  for  the  revolutionary  legislation  which  may  la- 
expected  to  follow  the  first  exercise  of  tlie  franchise  by  an  electorate 
of  no  exjwrience  in  politics  and  expo.se<l  to  the  wiles  of  professional 
agitators. 

4.  In  default  of  male  heirs  to  the  throne,  the  reigming  .sovereign 
and  the  legislature  in  conjunction  may  choose  an  heir.  If  a prim-e 
marries  without  the  king’s  consent,  he  loses  all  rights  of  succes.sion. 

5.  Penalties  are  im]X>sed  on  thos<-  who  refrain  from  casting  their 
ballots.  Citixens  must  vote. 
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b.  Thf  floc-tors  for  the  lower  house,  if  over  30  _ve*rs  of  age.  will 
elect  by  direct  vote  the  meii:l)ers  of  the  .senate,  except  a certain  prte 
(wrtion  of  the  latter,  who  are  to  be  returned  by  the  provincial  coun 
cils.  .\ll  senators  must  be  over  the  age  of  40,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ]>rinces  of  the  reigning  house,  who  are  constitutionally  regarded 
as  having  attaintsl  the  age  of  senatorial  discretion  at  25,  while  the 
heir  to  the  throne  Itecoines  a senator  by  right  at  18. 

SERVIA. 

Tlie  session  of  the  skupshtina  which  began  June  Ifi 
WHS  closed  by  King  Ale.xander  in  person  August  21.  It 
was  marked  by  a revival  of  political  passion  wdicn  the  sub- 
ject of  impeaching  the  late  Liberal  ministry  of  il.  Ava- 
kuinovitch  came  up.  The  Progressists  voted  against  such  ' 
a procedure;  but  the  impeachment  was  finally  decided  upon. 

July  20,  the  trial  to  take  place  before  a s]>ecial  tribunal.  I 

In  addition  to  tbe  tobacco  and  salt  state  monopolies  < 

already  e.xisting,  the  government  resolved  to  reserve  to  I 

itself  control  of  the  trade  in  matches,  petroleum,  cigarette  1 
pa)K*rs,  and  spirits,  by  levying  heavy  taxes  on  trade  in  ' 
those  commodities.  | 

BULGARIA. 

The  first  general  election  under  the  modified  Bulgarian  | 

constitution  passed  off  very  quietly  about  the  end  of  July.  I 

Less  than  the  usual  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  the 
government  upon  the  electorate,  and  less  than  one-fourth  ^ 
of  the  electors  voted.  The  result  was  a complete  victory  ^ 
for  the  government  of  .\I.  Stambouloff  and  Prince  Ferdi-  | 
mind.  'I'here  are  Kil  seats  in  the  new  sobranje,  against 
■1(!0  in  the  old.  Of  these,  the  prime  minister  and  his  fol-  j 

lowers  have  .secured  152;  and  among  the  nine  opposition  ' 

candidates  returned,  not  one  is  a man  of  importance.  The  I 

term  of  life  of  the  new  sobranje  is  five  years:  and,  if  there 
be  no  revolutions  or  foreign  wars,  M.  Stambouloff's  posi-  | 
tion  as  practically  the  ruling  power  in  Bulgaria  seems 
secure  for  that  period  of  time.  I 

In  July  the  metropolitan.  Mgr.  Clement,  was  tried  on  ) 

the  charge  of  having  preached  a seditious  sermon  in  Sofia  I 

in  Fei>ruary,  18!»3.  inciting  the  jicoplo  ag.ainst  the  priiu'e  I 

and  government;  wius  fouml  guilty;  and  was  sentenceil  to  ' 

perpetual  banishment  from  the  principality.  Mgr.  Cle-  I 

ment  is  the  object  of  but  little  sympathy  in  Bulgaria  ! 

owing  to  the  part  he  ]>laycd  in  the  events  that  led  to  the  | 

overthrow  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  in  1886. 

For  many  years  past  an  emigration  of  the  Turkish 
population  from  flic  eastern  portions  of  Bulgaria  has  con-  I 
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tinned,  and  it  has  become  a source  of  anxiety  to  the 
government,  wlio  are  contemplating  measures  to  check  it. 
It  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  teaching  of  fanatical  softas  from 
Constantinople. 

GREECE. 

Corinth  Canal  Opened.— It  was  on  July  2,189.3,  that 
the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto  first  mingled  with  those  of 
the  gulf  of  ./Egina;  but  it  was  not  until  August  C,  that  the 
recently  completed  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
was  formally  opened  for  business  by  King  George. 

A brilliant  assemblage,  including  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  foreign  diplomatic  representatives,  and  the 
cabinet  ministers,  witnessed  the  ceremonies.  The  British 
ships  FearUss,  Scout,  Surprise,  and  Sandfly  accompanied 
tlie  royal  yacht  Sphacteria  in  which  the  royal  party  sailed 
from  the  Piraeus  to  the  southern  end  of  the  canal.  After 
a religious  ceremony  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Corinth. 
King  George  spoke  at  length,  expressing  his  pleasure  at 
the  completion  of  the  work  during  his  reign,  and  review- 
ing the  history  of  the  enterprise.  He  then  steamed  slowly 
through  the  canal  on  the  Sphacteria,  followed  by  four 
Greek  torpedo-boats,  a Russian  man-of-war,  and  the 
British  gunboat  Sandfly. 

The  canal  has  a depth  of  26  feet  most  of  the  way,  but 
near  the  Corinthian  end  only  18  feet.  The  breadth  is  78 
feet  throiighoiit,  and  it  is  nearly  four  miles  long.  It  offers 
a saving  of  185  miles  from  Venice  to  Constantinople,  and  a 
similar  cut  of  nearly  100  miles  from  Mediterranean  ports; 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  a help  to  trade  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Black  sea.  Its  value  as  an  investment, 
it  having  cost  over  $2,500,000,  is  vet  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  idea  of  a canal  across  the  isthmus  dates  from 
ancient  times.  Periander,  Alexander  the  Great,  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  Julius  Ca?sar,  Caligula,  Kero,  and 
Ilerodes  Atticus  in  turn  proposed  it,  but  hardly  got  be- 
yond the  proposal,  although  excavation  was  started  by 
Kero,  but  stopped  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in 
Gaul.  When  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  succeeded  in 
cutting  the  Suez  canal,  making  a highway  from  tlie  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Red  sea,  the  project  of  similarly  joining 
the  waters  of  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  yEgina  was  re- 
vived. In  1881  General  Turr  (Hungarian)  obtained  a 
concession  from  the  Greek  government  and  organized. a 
company.  The  concession  was  sold  to  a Frencli  co!n])any, 
and  excavation  was  begun  in  1882.  Owing  to  inadefiua<*y 
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of  the  capiUil  subscribed  to  complete  the  iimlertHkinp.  it 
WH.S  necessary  in  1889  to  stop  the  work  (p.  155).  In  1890 
a new  company  was  formed,  and  the  work  has  been 
successfully  finished  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Matsas. 
a Greek  engineer. 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

^IIE  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment in  favor  of  executive  clemency  in  the  case  of  the 
Armenian  Christians  recently  sentenced  at  Angonifor  {lar- 
ticipation  in  se<litious  agitations  in  Csesarea  and  Marsovan 
(pp.  150  and  389)  had  important  results.  Of  the  17  pris- 
oners condemned  to  death,  all  but  five  had  their  sentence 
commuted;  the  five,  however,  were  executed  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  common  murderers,  although  there  is  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  guilt  of  at  least  two  of  them.  The  two 
professors  in  the  .\merican  college  in  Marsovan,  Professors 
Kayayan  and  Thoumayan,  were  pardoned  on  condition 
that  they  should  leave  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  sen- 
tences of  ten  others  were  commuted  to  eight  years’  penal 
servitude;  and  the  terms  of  24  other  prisoners  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  were  retluced. 

The  reports  of  another  outrage  on  a Christian  mission- 
ary have  lieen  confirmed.  On  June  14,  1893,  a vicious 
attack  was  made  upon  Miss  Anna  Melton,  of  the  board  of 
foreign  mis-sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  while  she 
was  in  the  Xestorian  village  of  Duree,  in  the  Kurdish 
mountains.  There  is  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  at- 
tack at  least  had  the  sanction  of  tlie  authorities  there. 
Through  the  United  States  legation  in  Constantinople  the 
matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  state  department 
at  Washington;  and  the  United  States  minister  was  in- 
structed to  demand  a rigid  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the 
outrage  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  The  Turkish 
government  in  reply  has  made  satisfactory  promises,  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  to  some  extent  insure  tlie  safety  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Turkey.  The  vizier  of  Mo.sul,  in  which  prov- 
ince the  outrage  occurred,  will  give  letters  recommending 
the  missionaries  to  the  protection  of  the  authorities,  and 
will  furnish  military  escort  where  desired. 
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INDIA. 

England  holds  India  as  she  won  India — by  the  sword. 
Liberal  as  she  may  be  in  the  introduction  of  all  possible 
reforms  consistent  with  stability,  it  is  yet  true  that  she 
holds  her  position  by  sheer  force  of  racial  superiority;  and 
the  periodical  outbreaks  of  violence  between  the  fanatics 
of  the  various  rival  religions,  of  which  there  have  very 
recently  been  marked  examples,  go  to  show  that  the  bayo- 
net is  still  the  most  pointed  and  effective  argument  against 
native  disorder  and  anarchy. 

The  Religious  Riots. — Bitter  conflicts  between  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans  have  frequently  occurred  of  late 
in  various  parts  of  India,  in  most  instances  traceable  to 
the  Mohammedan  practice  of  cow  killing  observed  in  re- 
ligious festivals — a practice  obnoxious  to  the  Hindoos,  who 
regard  the  cow  as  a sacred  animal.  The  increasing  fre- 
quency of  the  outbreaks  is  explained  by  the  propaganda 
of  a Hindoo  association  known  as  the  Cow  Protection 
society,  which  urges  its  views  by  a broadcast  scattering  of 
pamphlets,  by  public  meetings,  and  by  the  native  press. 
Its  literature  has  had  a marked  effect  upon  the  ignorant 
Hindoos  in  Bengal,  Oude,  Burmah,  the  Northwest  prov- 
inces, and  Bombay.  The  society  was  originally  started  a 
few  years  ago  with  the  ostensible  object  of  preserving  and 
improving  the  breed  of  cattle,  the  diminution  and  deteri- 
oration of  which  were  traced  partly  to  the  encroachment 
of  cultivation  upon  the  old  village  pastures,  and  partly  to 
the  heavy  duty  on  salt.  It  has  now,  however,  developed  into 
a great  league,  whose  main  source  of  strength  is  the  re- 
ligious reverence  of  the  Hindoos  for  their  sacred  animal, 
and  whose  aim  is  the  entire  prevention  of  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  in  India.  The  society  seeks  to  make  contributions 
to  its  funds  compulsory  on  all  Hindoos  under  pain  of  ex- 
clusion from  caste. 

Serious  riots  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  June  in  Ran- 
goon and  the  Azinighur  district,  necessitating  the  calling 
out  of  the  military.  But  even  more  serious  riots  were 
witnes.sed  in  Bombay,  lasting  from  August  11  to  August 
15.  They  were  directly  due  to  meetings  and  counter- 
meetings held  simultaneously  by  Hindoos  and  Mohammed- 
ans for  an  avowedly  charitable  object — the  raising  of  relief 
for  their  respective  suffering  co-religionists.  A rumor 
spread  among  the  lower  Hindoos  that  the  Mohammedans 
were  going  to  hold  a general  slaughter  of  cows;  a counter- 
rumor spread  among  the  lower  Mussulmans  that  the  Ilin- 
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doo8  wpro  going  to  wreck  all  the  Mohammedan  butchers’ 
shops.  The  result  was  a series  of  riots  spreading  into 
various  parts  of  the  city,  but  mainly  confined  to  the  lower 
classes.  Temples  and  mosques  were  destroyed;  shops  were 
looted;  the  military  were  for  a time  unable  to  quell  the 
disorder;  and  not  until  3,000  troops  were  under  anus,  and 
every  quarter  of  the  town  patrolled,  was  order  restored. 
About  r>o,0ot)  men  took  part  in  the  riots;  over  fifty  were 
killed;and  fully  1,500  were  arrested.  The  authorities  have 
seized  much  of  the  inflammatory  literature  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  most  prominent 
among  the  implicated  will  be  severely  punished. 

About  September  1,  Sir  Henry  Norman,  governor  of 
Queensland,  was  nominated  viceroy  of  India  to  suc-ceed 
Lord  Lansilownc;  but  he  declined  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, doubting  his  strength  to  fulfill  its  duties.  The 
present  Lord  Elgin  is  looked  upon  as  most  likely  to  receive 
the  post. 

The  Khan  of  Khelat.  Mir  Khudadad,  has  been  de- 
posed by  the  British  Indian  government  on  account  of  his 
recent  cruelties  (p.  389),  and  his  eldest  son  made  ruler  in 
his  stead.  The  change  was  accomplished  without  any 
outbreak. 

CHINA. 

The  anti-foreign  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  natives  have 
again  issued  in  a series  of  brutal  outrages  and  murders. 
'J'he  scene  of  the  latest  attacks  is  the  province  of  Hupeh, 
which,  with  Hunan,  is  under  the  Governor  Chang  Chi 
Tung;  and,  as  in  1891,  the  outrages  are  largely  traceable 
to  incendiary  literature  and  inflammatory  appeals  issued 
with  the  connivance  of  some  of  the  literary  class — a com- 
mon a(!cusation  against  the  missionaries  being  that  they 
entice  sick  people  to  put  themselves  under  their  charge  to 
murder  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  charms  out  of 
])ortions  of  their  bodies. 

In  Sungpu,  which  is  only  53  miles  from  the  great 
treaty  port  of  Hankow,  on  July  1,  a mob  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages  attacked  the  house  of  two  Swedish  mis- 
sionaries, the  Hev.  0.  F.  Wilkholm  and  the  Rev.  A.  U. 
Johannson.  and,  when  they  tried  to  escape,  battered  them 
to  death  with  iron-spiked  poles  and  clubs.  The  mandarin 
of  the  district  had  been  informed  of  the  intention  of  the 
mob  leaders,  but  was  absent  on  the  fatal  day.  The  French 
Roman  Catholic  mission  at  Lichuen  was  afterwards  at- 
tacked, but  the  priests  eseajied  to  Ichang.  The  Catholic 
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mission  at  Mieiiyang  was  also  destroyed  in  July.  Diplo- 
matic negotiations  are  underway,  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er anything  short  of  a severe  demonstration  of  physical 
force  by  the  powers  will  insure  the  safety  of  foreigners  res- 
ident in  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

JAPAN. 

The  development  of  Japanese  credit  has  been  raj)id 
since  the  restoration  in  18G8.  The  country  has  increased 
in  imiK)rtjince  year  by  year  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and,  by  its  banking  operations  abroad,  has  accumulated  a 
store  of  bullion  more  than  sufficient  to  place  it  on  a solvent 
basis. 

In  March,  1893,  the  total  internal  debt  was  1264,361,- 
66.5;  the  foreign  debt.  €768,200.  The  former  debt  is  largelv 
due  to  provision  made  for  the  nobles  and  hereditary  mili- 
tary classes,  whose  rights  had  continued  for  centuries  under 
the  prevailing  feudal  system,  but  were  altered  when  the 
reformed  government  assumed  the  ownership  of  all  the 
land.  There  have,  however,  been  various  special  internal 
loans — for  the  redemption  of  the  paper  currency,  the  im- 
provement of  the  navy,  the  supjiression  of  the  Satsnma 
rebellion,  and  other  purposes.  Under  a scheme  begun  in 
1886,  all  the  internal  debt  bearing  interest  above  6 per 
cent  is  being  gradually  converted  into  a consolidated  5 per 
cent  debt.  A sum  of  <122,000,000  is  annually  applied  to 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest. 

The  prominent  question  of  treaty  revision  is  still  un- 
settled, the  members  of  the  diet  being  much  divided  on 
it.  The  popular  cry  is  for  an  abolition  of  extra  territorial 
privileges  and  the  recovery  of  sovereign  rights,  the  issue 
of  new  titles  for  lands  liekl  by  foreigners  in  the  settlements 
on  the  same  terms  as  titles  held  by  Japanese,  the  abolition 
of  the  independent  foreign  municipalitv  of  Kobe,  and  the 
ibolition  of  consular  jurisdiction.  The  native  papers 
unite  in  urging  the  government  to  take  immediate  stejis  to 
put  the  foreign  settlements  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
native  cities  in  regard  to  tenure  of  land  and  taxation. 
There  is  some  talk  of  the  ministers  acting  indejieiuleiitly 
of  the  opinions  of  the  diet  in  these  matters. 

In  August,  disastrous  floods  in  various  districts  caused 
jreat  loss  of  life  and  property. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

In  the  year  1S94,  for  the  first  time,  a portion  of  the 
British  empire  will  be  governed  by  the  equal  votes  of  men 
and  women.  This  great  electoral  reform  has  recently 
b«'en  adoj)ted  by  both  branches  of  the  New  Zealand  legi.i 
lature,  but  it  passed  the  legislative  council,  or  upj>er 
ehamlx'r,  by  only  a narrow  majority,  the  vote  standing  20 
to  18.  The  general  election  in  flecember  will  be  held 
inider  the  new  law  which  confers  the  franchise  upon 
w’omen. 

New  Zealand  has  felt  but  little  of  the  financial  storm 
which  has  wrought  havoc  in  the  other  Australasian  colo- 
nies. Her  public  finances  are  in  a fairly  flourishing  con- 
dition. Last  year's  811  rjilus  was  £283,000;  and,  in  spite  of 
some  proposed  reduction  in  ta.xation,  the  estimated  surplus 
for  the  coming  year  is  £130,000. 

In  the  new  electoral  program  of  Sir  George  Dibbs  for 
Neiv  South  Wales,  importmit  financial  reforms  are  pro- 
posed. The  railway  revenues  are  to  be  devoted  to  paying 
the  interest  on  that  part  of  the  debt  incurred  in  railway 
construction;  and  the  land  revenues  to  paying  the  balam-e 
of  the  interest  on  outstanding  loans,  and  to  the  formation 
of  a sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  public 
debt.  It  is  also  proposed  to  abolish  payment  of  members 
of  parliament,  a reform  which,  if  it  be  carried,  will  have 
important  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  powerful  Labor 
party. 

The  South  Australian  budget  for  the  jiast  year  puts  the 
actual  revenue  at  £2,500,000,  a decrease  of  £300,000  as 
compared  w ith  the  previous  year  in  spite  of  increased  in- 
come and  stock  taxes. 

Another  practical  test  of  the  communistic  idea  is  being 
made  by  a band  of  about  200  emigrants  who  have  sailed 
from  Sydney,  N.S.  W.,in  the  barque  lioyal  Tar,  bound  for 
Paraguay.  Fully  a thousand  others  expect  to  follow  within 
a year.  The  leader  of  the  movement  is  one  William  Lane, 
a former  Queensland  journalist  and  labor  agitator.  It  is 
jiroposed  to  cstabli.sh,  on  territory  which  has  been  ceded  by 
the  government  of  Paraguay,  a new  commonwealth  based 
entirely  on  co-operative  principles,  without  currency,  and 
composed  of  a numlx?r  of  village  communities,  eacl'i  self- 
administrative,  and  all  held  in  check  by  an  elective  presi- 
dent. Women  jiay  no  entrance  fee,  and  are  to  be  placed 
on  an  absolute  eiiuality  with  men.  The  emigrants  reckon 
among  their  ranks  skilled  hands  in  every  branch  of  in- 
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dnstry,  and  take  witli  tlieni  all  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  the  varied  interests  of  a complete^ 
modern  community. 

MALAYSIA. 

About  July  1,  Captain  Herbert  Gibson  of  the  British 
man-of-war  Curafon,  declared  a British  protectorate  over 
that  portion  of  the  Solomon  Islands  lying  south  of  the 
line  which,  according  to  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of 
1886,  divides  the  British  from  the  German  spliere  of  in- 
fluence in  the  western  Pacific.  The  annexed  territory  in- 
cludes 7 large  and  about  30  smaller  islands,  with  a total 
area  equal  to  about  twice  the  size  of  M ales.  Ever  since 
the  renewal  of  the  labor  traffic?  with  Queensland,  the  Brit- 
ish government  has  contemplated  the  act  just  taken  as  a 
means  of  establishing  its  authority  to  superintend  the  con- 
ditions of  that  traffic. 

Sumatra. — The  condition  of  affairs  in  Sumatra  has 
given  rise  to  an  agitation  in  Holland  for  a reform  of  the 
colonial  administration  in  Dutch  East  India.  Almost  con- 
tinuously since  1873.  war  has  been  waged  with  the 
Acheenese  tribes  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  island, 
measures  of  repression  being  first  undertaken  in  order  to 
prevent  England  from  assuming  the  task  of  suppressing 
the  acts  of  piracy  committed  by  the  natives  in  those 
waters.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  100,000  Holland  colonial 
troops  have  died  during  the  war,  either  in  battle  or  from 
the  effects  of  the  malarial  climate;  and  yet  the  Dutch 
supremacy  in  the  Acheen  district  has  not  been  completely 
re-established.  Piracy  has  greatly  decreased;  but,  no 
longer  ago  than  July,  1803,  a steamer  was  attacked,  her 
captain  and  first  officer,  both  Englishmen,  being  killed 
and  15  sailors  wounded.  That  the  troubles  have  been  so 
protracted  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  stable  colonial  atl- 
ministration.  There  have  been  11  governors  over  the 
Acheen  district,  and  13  colonial  ministers  at  The  Hague  in 
the  last  20  years. 

SAMOA. 

The  long  expected  civil  war  in  Samoa  broke  out  on 
July  7,  but  was  short-lived.  King  Malietoa,  imjiatient  at 
what  he  thought  to  be  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
treaty  powers,  resolved  to  suppress  Mataafa  and  his  fol- 
lowers by  force,  and  on  .July  7 started  to  march  on  Malic, 
the  latter’s  camp.  The  next  day  the  fortified  post  between 
Vaitete  and  Aele  was  taken  with  great  slaughter,  Mataafa’s 
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«on  being  among  the  slain.  His  head,  with  those  of  17 
otliers,  was  carried  triumphantly  to  the  king  at  Apis. 
Mataafa  then  fled  to  Manono  with  all  his  available  forces; 
and  on  July  9,  Malie  was  razed  by  the  king’s  troops,  the 
whole  district  bein^  laid  waste.  An  ultimatum  sent  to 
Matajifa  and  his  chiefs  demanding  their  surrender  on  con- 
dition that  their  lives  should 
be  SMred,  brought  no  response. 

The  British  man-of-war 
Kaloomba  reached  Apia  July 
16,  with  instructions  from  the 
treaty  powers  that  the  fighting 
must  stop.  At  a conference 
of  the  British  and  German  naval 
commanders  and  the  British. 
German,  and  American  consuls, 
it  was  decided  to  demand  Ma- 
taafa’s  surrender.  No  United 
States  man-of-war  was  present, 
although  the  Philadelphia,  on 
her  wav  to  Valparaiso.  Chile, 
when  tlie  trouble  broke  out. 
ha<l  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  .\pia.  The  British  and  German  ships  reached  Manono 
July  18;  and  Mataafa  with  his  chiefs  at  once  surrendered. 

It  was  decided  bv  the  foreign  consuls  and  captains  of 
the  warships,  to  exile  Mataafa;  and  on  July  26,  the  Ger- 
man gunboat  Sperber  sailed  from  Apia  with  the  rebellious 
chief,  his  daughter,  and  ten  of  his  leading  followers  on 
board,  to  deport  them  to  Kakaofo  island  in  the  Union 
group. 

With  the  consent  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  the 
other  signatory  powers.  President  Cleveland  has  appointed 
Henry  C.  Ide,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  formerly  land  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  to  Samoa,  to  the  office  of 
chief  justice  of  Samoa.  In  view  of  the  complications  over 
the  administration  of  the  tariff  laws  and  tne  conflicting 
claims  before  the  land  court,  Mr.  Ide’s  task  will  be  no 
easy  one. 


HENRY  C.  IDE. 

NSW  cBisr  n’irricB  op  »amoa. 
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Morocco. — Toward  the  end  of  September,  serious 
trouble  broke  out  between  the  Spanish  garrisons  in  Melilhi 
and  outlying  forts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fanatical  Moor- 
ish tribes  who  have  long  made  the  name  of  the  Kiff  coast 
of  Morocco  a synonym  for  lawlessness  and  piracy.  Me- 
lilla  is  a Spanish  convict  station,  and  was  taken  from  tlie 
Moors  in  1496  by  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  Unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  retake  it  have  frequently  been  made — 
in  156.3,  in  1684,  between  1697  and  1700,  in  1774,  and  sub- 
sequently. 

General  Margallo  recently  determined  to  put  a stop  to 
the  depredations  committed 
by  the  neighboring  tribes,  who 
would  destroy  the  new  works 
at  the  outposts  of  Fort  Gua- 
raich  as  fast  as  the  Spaniards 
erected  them.  The  resnlt  was 
a serious  attack  on  the  fort, 
by  which  the  Moors  lost  very 
heavily  but  forced  the  garri- 
son to  retire  to  Melilla  after 


the  Spanish  had  lost  20  men 
killed  and  35  wounded.  Vigor- 
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ous  reprisals  have  been  deter- 
mined  on  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
emment,  who  have  sent  rein- 
forcements to  the  scene,  a war 

vessel  to  Tangier,  and  a dip-  

lomatic  note  to  the  MooristiBi:iTi5n  aujumstuative 
sultan.  The  latter’s  authority  ‘''"fr- 

over  these  restless  tribes  is,  however,  only  nominal. 

Egypt. — A midsummer  visit  was  made  by  the  khedive 
to  the'sultan  of  Turkey,  his  suzerain,  at  ('onstantinoi>le, 
in  connection  with  his  proposal  of  marriage  to  a daughter 
of  the  latter,  a lady  whom  Abbas  II.  had  never  seen.  Me 
reached  the  Golden  Horn  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  was 
received  with  distinguished  attention,  and  a.ssigned  to  a 
special  residence  on  tlie  Hosphorus.  Here  he  was  visited 
in  state  by  the  grand  vizier,  an  exceptional  occurrence,  as 
in  Turkish  official  etiquette  the  vizier  has  precedence  over 
the  khedive.  The  sultan  conferred  a decoration  upon 
him  and  honored  him  with  a grand  state  baiuiuet.  .Much 
political  significance  was  attached  to  the  visit,  and  it  was 
neld  to  be  a voluntary  admission  to  the  sultan  tliat  Kgyjit 
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liad  not  yet  become  an  English  province,  however  domi- 
nant English  influence  mav  have  been  there  of  late  years. 
Yet  the  khedive  is  said  to  liave  gone  away  from  the  capital 
thoroughly  disenchanted  and  disappointed,  as  he  was  not 
allowed  to  approach  jiolitical  topics  in  conversation,  and 
was  dogged  by  spies  everywhere,  notwithstanding  the  more 
courteous  attentions  showered  upon  him. 

The  Slave  Trallic. — Another  victory  has  been  won 
by  the  anti-slavery  and  Kongo  state  forces  over  the  Arab 
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slave  traders.  After  their  defeat  at  Stanley  Falls,  their 
forces  fled  to  Issangi,  an  intrenched  camp  at' the  junction 
of  the  Kongo  and  the  Loniani.  There  Tippoo  Tib’s  son 
and  ne])hew  were  in  command,  when  a pursuing  force  under 
Commander  Chaplin  and  Captain  Toback  attacked  the  po- 
sition. drove  out  the  Arabs,  and  established  a new  jiost  of  the 
anti-slavery  contingent.  An  expedition  has  started  for  the 
•Vrab  position  at  Kibonge,  the  reduction  of  which  and 
junction  with  the  Albertville  garrison,  it  is  hoped,  will 
clear  the  intervening  Manyema  country  of  the  Arabs. 

About  the  same  time  Captain  Jacques,  in  command  of 
the  anti-slavery  force  at  Albertville,  on  the  west  side  of 
Lake  'I'anganyika,  jnit  to  rout  the  Arabs  threatening  that 
station.  N’ews  of  the  two  victories  created  great  enthusi- 
asm when  announced  in  the  Belgian  chamber. 

The  Uernian  colonial  council  decides  that  the  children 
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of  liberated  slaves  in  Germany’s  sphere  of  influence  in 
Africa,  shall  be  lodged  in  private  families  or  the  orphan- 
ages at  the  mission  stations,  or  at  other  suitable  establish- 
ments; and  settled  habitations  are  to  be  provided  for  adults 
when  work  cannot  be  found  for  them.  If  e.xisting  settle- 
ments are  not  available  where  their  own  countrymen  will 
set  them  examples  of  industry  and  morality,  special  estab- 
lishments are  to  be  made,  at  which  agricultural  labor  is  to 
bo  chiefly  practiced.  The  co-operation  of  the  missionaries 
in  their  education  will  be  requested. 

The  Kongo  Free  State. — Directors  of  the  company 
bailding  the  railroad  from  Matadi  to  Leopoldville  report 
the  line  complete  along  its  most  difficult  section,  between 
Matadi  and  ralaballa,  and  that  they  have  flxed  the  site  of 
a station  near  Nkenge,  where  the  caravans  intersect  the 
route,  and  whence  hereafter  expeditions  for  the  upper 
Kongo  will  take  their  departure. 

The  Matabele  Incident. — The  British  South  Africa 
company  is  in  serious  trouble  with  Matabeleland.  In  early 
J Illy,  King  Lobengula  launched  upon  Mashonaland  an  impi, 
or  marauding  band  of  2,000  warriors,  to  punish  a Mashona 
chief  near  Victoria,  for  the  theft  of  the  king’s  cattle. 
Many  of  the  Mashona  people  were  killed,  and  the  foreign 
residents  were  put  to  much  annoyance  and  fear.  The 
British  administrator  in  Mashonaland  sent  a message  to 
Lobengula  warning  him  thenceforth  not  to  cross  again  the 
agreed  limit  of  his  impis.  A small  force  of  the  company’s 
police  drove  out  the  invaders;  but  tl>e  settlers  and  some 
of  the  Mashonas  crowded  in  fear  into  Victoria.  Lobengula 
sulkily  refused  the  customary  subsidy  of  a month, 
which  he  has  heretofore  been  glad  to  receive  from  the 
company,  and  returned  an  impudent  message  that  he 
would  pay  no  damages  and  make  no  reparation  until  the 
Mashonasat  Victoria  were  surrendered  to  him.  He  organ- 
ized a new  impi,  w’hich  took  position  west  of  Victoria, 
and  another  threatening  Fort  Salisbury,  a well  supplied 
post  in  the  interior.  Mining  and  other  industries  in 
Slashonalr.nd  were  seriously  interrupted,  as  the  natives 
were  afraid  to  pursue  their  usual  vocations,  and  took  to 
the  towns  or  secret  fastnesses. 

During  the  first  week  in  September  the  fort  at  Victoria 
was  reported  in  a state  of  siege,  but  was  well  garrisoned 
and  supplied,  and  in  no  immediate  danger.  The  British 
government,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  refused  permis- 
sion to  the  company  to  drive  the  raiders  over  the  Zambesi; 
but  the  garrisons  at  the  fortified  jiosts  were  expected  to 
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hold  their  own.  Later  in  the  month,  the  threatening  aa- 
f»ect  of  the  situation  moved  the  English  of  the  Transvaal 
to  organize  a volunteer  cavalry  troop  of  300,  which  was 
ready  to  move  to  the  relief  of  hWt  Victoria  when  needed. 
A thousand  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  were  also  reported 
ready  to  offer  their  services  on  condition  of  receiving  farms 
as  payment  for  them,  as  true  Dutch  thrift  would  dictate. 

At  the  end  of  September,  the  Matabele  are  reported  as 
r.iiding  near  Mogunda,  60  miles  west  of  Fort  Salisbury, 
where  the  chartered  company  has  a mining  commissioner; 
and  Lohengula  himself  is  said  to  be  taking  up  a strong 
position  about  30  miles  east  of  Buluwaya,  near  the  Matop- 
po  hills,  presumably  with  the  design  of  making  Victoria  the 
main  point  of  attack.  Dr.  Jameson,  the  administrator  of 
the  British  South  Africa  company,  has  decided  to  dis- 
p.atch  two  punitive  columns  from  Forts  V^ictoriaand  Char- 
ter. The  company  has  300  mounted  men  stationed  at 
each  of  its  principal  forts,  in  addition  to  garrisons  of  200 
men.  The  total  forces  at  the  four  points  of  defen  e num- 
ber 2,000. 

The  Matabeles  are  said  to  be  of  Zulu  blood,  and  phys- 
ically the  finest  of  South  African  races,  but  boodthirsty 
and  fierce. 

East  Africa. — In  this  region  the  Witu  expedition  is 
operating  with  varying  success.  On  the  23d  of  Angnst. 
Lieutenant  Lewes,  with  a party  of  marines  from  the 
HUmche,  relieved  the  garrison  at  Kismayu.  and  rescued  the 
steamer  Kmia  from  a dangerous  position.  A mutiny 
of  the  native  soldiers  had  occurred  on  the  11th  of  the 
month,  during  which  Mr.  Hamilton,  an  officer  of  the  East 
Africa  company,  was  killed,  and  the  position  at  Kismayn 
attacked  by  the  Somalis;  but  they  were  beaten  off  after 
hard  fighting.  Subsequent  to  the  relief  of  that  post,  the 
Italian  traveller.  Count  Lovatelli,  recaptured  the  fort  at 
Turk’s  Hill  and  destroyed  an  important  village  of  the 
enemy  up  the  Juba  river.  The  sailors  from  the  Blanchf 
also  seized  and  burnt  Hajowen,  in  revenge  for  the  treach- 
erous murder  of  Officer  Hamilton. 

Dahomey. — Behauziu,  the  deposed  king  of  Dahomey, 
has  been  making  more  trouble.  He  failed  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  French  commander,  as  promised,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  preparing  for  further  resistance.  About  Sep- 
tember 1,  an  expedition  under  General  Dodds  moved 
against  him. 

Madagascar. — On  July  13,  the  10th  anniversary  of 
tlie  reign  of  yueen  Kauavalona  was  celebrated  with  much 
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enthusiasm  and  many  demonstrations  of  popular  rejoicing. 

Early  in  September,  the  llovas  were  reported  to  be 
arming  themselves  against  the  French,  and  rumors  of  re- 
volt are  rife. 


SCIENCE. 

Tne  American  Association. — This  year’s  meeting  of 
the  American  ivs.sociation  for  the  advancement  of  science 
was  held  at  Madison,  Wis.  Loss  than  300  members  were 
present,  the  smallest  attendance  in  many  years,  a fact  no 
doubt  accounted  for  by  the  numerous  attractions  of  the 
World’s  Fair.  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, took  as  the  subject  of  his  address  “ Present  State  of 
Science  on  the  Subject  of  the  Origin  of  Mounbiin  Ranges,” 
and  lucidly  explained  the  theory  of  mountain  birth  which 
science  owes  to  him  and  to  Prof.  J.  1).  Dana.  'I’hat  sea 
coasts  have  everywhere  been  the  seat  of  mountain  emer- 
gence, is  considered  proven  by  observation.  The  theory 
advanced  as  to  the  physical  cause  for  this  fact,  is  that  the 
cau.se  is  found  in  the  contraction  of  the  earth’s  hot  interior 
being  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  coast.  This,  the 
American  theory,  is  criticised  by  T.  Mellard  Reade  and 
others. 

Vice-President  E.  L.  Nichols  gave  a brilliant  address 
on  “ Phenomena  of  the  Time  Infinitesimal,”  exhibiting 
photographs  so  remarkable  as  to  justify  the  prediction 
that  the  camera  will  soon  supersede  the  microscope  as  a 
means  of  profound  research.  An  interval  of  time  no 
greater  than  a few  millionths  of  a second,  was  yet 
sufficient  to  give  a distinct  photograph  of  the  light  and 
dark  spaces  in  an  alternating  electric  current.  A photo- 
graph was  also  shown,  of  a bullet  in  rapiil  flight  and  of 
the  sound  waves  extending  back  from  it,  the  bullet  ap- 
pearing stationary.  In  another  instance,  a bullet  was 
shown  in  the  act  of  shattering  a pane  of  glass,  with  all  the 
accompanying  disturbances  in  the  surrounding  air.  A 
vast  unexplored  field  of  research  lies  thus  still  open  in  the 
study  of  what  takes  place  in  the  extremely  brief  intervals 
of  time  consumed  in  the  beginnings  of  some  of  nature’s 
processes. 
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Another  important  contribution  to  physics  was  the  ap- 
paratus invented  by  Prof.  E.  \V.  Morley  and  constructs 
by  Prof.  W.  A.  Rogers,  for  ascertaining  expansions.  It 
enables  the  one-millionth  of  an  inch  to  be  measured,  and, 
with  careful  adjustment,  even  the  one  twenty-millionth  of 
an  inch.  Its  principle  is  also  that  of  Prof.  A.  A.  Michelson’s 
interferential  refractometer.  By  means  of  the  interference 
of  light  w..>es  from  extremely  delicate  mirrors  attached  to 
a stiiiidard  and  to  a compared  metallic  bar,  extreme  pre- 
cision in  the  measurement  of  minute  moyements  is 
jH)8sible. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Morley’s  fixing  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
oxygen  at  15.882,  correct  to  the  third  decimal  place,  was 
a valuable  contribution  to  chemistry.  He  proceeded  by 
various  methods,  and  combined  all  results. 

Other  important  j)apers  were  read  by  C.  L.  Doolittle 
on  “ Variations  of  Latitude;”  Edward  Ilart  on  “Twentv- 
(ive  Years’  Progress  in  Analytical  Chemistry;”  S.  AV. 
Robinson  on  “ Training  in  Engineering  Science;”  C.  A. 
Walcott  on  “ Geologic  Time  as  Indicated  by  the  Sedi- 
mentary Rocks  in  North  America;”  H.  F.  Osborn  on 
“ .\scent  of  the  Mammalia:”  C.  E.  Bessev  on  “Evolution 
and  Classification;"  .1.  O.  Dorsey  on  “The  Biloxi  Indians 
of  Louisiana;”  W.  H.  Brewer  on  “The  Mutual  Relations 
of  Science  and  Stock  Breeding;”  and  C.  R.  Barnes  on 
“Tlie  Food  of  Green  Plants.” 

The  International  Botanical  congress  followed  the  ad- 
journment of  the  association,  being  the  first  international 
meeting  of  botanists  ever  held  on  American  soil. 

The  British  Assoeiatioii. — The  63d  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  scienc-e 
began  at  Xottingham,  Eng.,  September  13.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  address 
of  Dr.  .1.  S.  Burdon  Sanderson  on  assuming  the  presidency. 
Dr.  Sanderson  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
tlie  day,  and  is  generally  regarded  in  England  as  the 
greatest  living  biologist.  After  treating  of  the  relation  of 
evolution  to  biology  in  general,  he  went  on  to  deal  ex- 
haustively with  the  origin  and  scope  of  modern  physiology, 
his  purpose  being,  as  he  said,  to  show  that  there  is  one 
principle— tliat  of  ada]>tation — which  separates  biology 
from  the  exact  sciences.  Pliysiology  can  never  become  a 
part  of  natural  philosophy,  although  it  and  the  latter  deal 
with  many  cognate  (piestions.  The  address  is  a crushing 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  look  for  an  early  demon- 
stration of  the  mechanical  tlieory  of  life.  It  says: 
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"The  proces-s  of  Irnipliatic  abeorption,  which  before  we  regarded 
as  def>endent  on  purely  mechanical  causes,  is  in  a great  measure  due 
to  the  specific  energy  of  cells;  and  in  the  various  processesof  secretion 
the  principal  part  is  not,  as  we  were  inclined  not  many  years  ago  to 
believe,  attributable  to  liquid  diffusion,  but  to  the  same  agency." 

No  explanation  by  the  substitution  of  one  term  for 
another  can  be  considered  ultimate.  “ Sjieci fie  energy  of 
cells  ” is  as  great  a mystery  as  the  old  "vital  prineiple” 
of  the  mediaeval  alchemists. 

Upper  Air  Sounding. — The  Aerophytic  Union  of 
France  is  doing  an  importtmt  work  in  the  exploration  of 
the  higher  layers  of  our  atmosphere.  M.  Hermite  has  re- 
cently succeeded  in  obtaining  information  from  a higher 
altitude  than  was  ever  before  reached.  Ilis  balloon,  the 
Vauyirard.  consisted  of  a gas  bag  20  feet  in  diameter,  and 
with  all  appurtenances  weighed  only  about  28  pounds.  It 
was  inflated  with  coal  gas.  The  self-recording  barometer 
indicated  at  one  time  a pressure  of  only  3f  inches,  corres- 
ponding to  an  elevation  of  nearly  1 7,000  metres,  or  about 
10^  miles.  The  famous  English  scientist,  Glai.sher,  reached 
an  altitude,  with  certainty,  of  only  29,000  feet,  or  less 
than  six  miles,  though  barometric  observations  made  by 
his  fainting  companion  after  .Mr.  Glaisher  had  become  un- 
conscious, indicated  35,000  feet,  not  quite  seven  miles. 
M.  Hermite,  however,  did  not  accompany  his  balloon  on 
its  recent  ascension. 

St‘ven-eighths  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  in  weight  are 
now  known  to  lie  below  the  level  reached  by  M.  Hermite ’s 
balloon;  and  it  is  this  portion  which  will  furnish  results  of 
the  greatest  practical  value  to  meteorology.  The  rest  of 
the  atmospheric  envelope  must  be  diffused  through  at  least 
ten  times  as  great  a height,  for  the  upper  limit  of  the  air 
is  known  to  be  over  100  miles  above  us. 

The  thermometer  at  the  greatest  height  reaidied,  regist- 
ered 00°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit;  on  the  earth’s  surface  at 
the  same  time,  the  temperature  was  02°  above  zero.  The 
dimunution  of  temperature  jiroceeds  more  and  more 
slowly  as  greater  heights  are  reacdied;  but  the  law  of  this 
diminution  is  not  yet  exactly  known. 

The  Mont  Blanc  Observatory.— The  nmch  talked 
of  observatory  on  >Iont  Blanc,  the  construction  of  which 
was  begun  over  two  years  ago  under  the  personal  direction 
of  M.  G.  Capus,  a young  assistiintof  t!ie  museum  in  Paris, 
has  recently  been  completed  under  the  supervision  of  M. 
Janssen  of  the  French  Institute.  Tlie  observatory  build- 
ing was  made  in  sections  in  Paris.  It  being  impossible  to 
reach  the  solid  rock,  the  foundation  of  tlie  ob.servatory 
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co?isist8  of  ten  heavy  screws  driven  deeply  into  the  firm 
ice  or  snow;  and  in  case  the  snow  should  settle  the  bnild- 
ing  can  be  kept  in  a constant  and  upright  position.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a pyramid  about  38  feet  high,  of 
which  height  only  one-third  is  above  the  snow.  It  will  be 
occupied  only  from  May  to  November  in  each  year;  but 
self-registering  instruments  with  which  it  is  equipped  will 
make  observations  to  some  extent  possible  througnout  the 
year. 

Pan-American  Medical  Congress.— This  important 
gathering  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  5-8. 
President  Cleveland  made  the  opening  address,  and  Dr. 
I’effer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  presided.  Altogether  over 
1,000  physicians  were  in  attendance,  representing  not  only 
the  Lnited  States  and  Canada,  but  Mexico,  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  every  country  in  South 
America  with  perhaps  one  exception.  A great  many 
sections  were  formed  for  the  discussion  of  special  to])ics, 
the  following  being  among  the  most  important  addresses 
given:  “The  Medical  Flora  in  its  relation  to  Medicine,” 
bv  Dr.  Kisquez.  of  Caracas,  Venezuela;  “The  Surgical 
'iVoatinent  of  Gangrene,”  by  Dr.  Lavista  of  the  City  of 
Mexico;  and  “ Ethjes  of  the  Medical  Profession,”  a po- 
lemic against  honueopathv,  by  Dr.  Ernest  Hart,  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College,  London,  Eng.,  one  of  the  invited 
guests.  ' It  is  intended  to  hold  the  next  gathering  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  in  1890. 

Carborundum. — Among  the  novelties  shown  at  the 
World's  Fair  was  the  new  compound  known  as  carborun- 
dum, which  Ims  great  value  as  an  abrasive  and  substitute 
for  emery  and  corundum.  It  is  a product  of  the  electrical 
furnace,  and  wa.s  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Acheson,  of 
Chicago,  while  exj)erimenting  for  the  production  of  arti- 
ficial diamonds.  He  supposed  it  to  be  a compound  of 
carbon  and  corundum,  hence  its  name;  but  it  nas  been 
shown  to  be  a comj)ound,  atom  for  atom,  of  carbon  and 
silicon.  It  crystallizes  in  small,  brilliant  rhombohedral 
and  hexagonal  crystals  of  a beautiful  emerald-green  and 
bluish-green  color,  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  corundum, 
but  is  not  quite  so  hard  as  the  diamond.  It  is  a good  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  is  infusible  at  any  ordinary  heat,  is 
insoluble  in  acids,  but  decomposable  by  fusion  with  soda. 
It  is  now  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  day,  and  is  manufactured  into  wheels  for 
cutting  and  polishing  hard  substances.  Wheels  made  of 
it  readily  cut  into  crystallized  corundum;  and  it  is  claimed 
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thut  it  will  cnt  and  polish  the  diamond  almost  as  well  as 
diamond  dust. 

Other  Scientific  Notes. — Another  important  dis- 
covery was  matle  by  means  of  photography  at  the  Lick 
observatory  in  July.  On  the  night  of  the  13th,  a photo- 
graph taken  of  the  comet  then  visible  in  the  northwestern 
sky,  revealed  the  nucleus  of  an  “auxiliary”  comet  forming 
in  the  tail  of  the  greater  body  in  a manner  similar  to  the 
division  observed  m the  Holmes  comet  in  November,  1892. 
These  phenomena  are  all  the  more  remarkable  as  there  is 
no  record  in  the  previous  history  of  astronomy,  of  one 
comet  within  another’s  tail.  Usually  a division,  when 
such  takes  place,  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  nucleus,  and  is 
caused  by  some  force  not  yet  understood.  In  regard  to 
the  recent  observations,  there  are  not  sufficient  well  as- 
certained facts  to  sustain  any  one  of  the  numerous  theories 
advanced. 

The  announcement  is  made,  based  on  the  orbit  deter- 
minations of  Prof.  Von  Niesl,  that  on  July  7,  1892,  an 
ascending  meteor  was  visible  over  a large  area  in  Austria 
and  Italy.  After  making  its  nearest  approach  to  the  earth, 
the  meteor  took  an  ascending  course.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  established  occurrence  of  the  kind,  the  explana- 
tion given  being  that  the  body  was  only  slightly  deflected 
from  its  hyperbolic  course  around  the  sun,  and  that,  its 
impetus  having  overcome  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  it 
proceeded  on  its  course. 


LITERATURE. 

TN  those  regions  of  literature  which  are  the  joint  domain 
of  natural  science  and  of  philosophy,  the  various  bear- 
ings of  the  principle  of  evolution  continue  to  furnish  top- 
ics of  interest.  In  Evolution  and  Man’s  Place  in  Nature, 
Henry  Calderwood,  LL.  D.,  of  theUniversity  of  Edinburgh, 
avers  that  the  science  of  mind  is  found  to  outstretch  the 
science  of  biology,  and  that  the  origin  of  man  is  shown  to 
belong  in  a sphere  quite  apart  from  the  scheme  of  organic 
evolution — evolution  being  “ an  impressive  reality  in  the 
history  of  nature,”  but  “only  a limited  cycle  within 
the  greater  cycle  of  being  and  its  history.” — David  G. 
Ritchie,  in  Darwin  and  Hegel,  outlines  wliat  he  deems  a 
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deep  analogy  between  these  two  thinkers. — Professor  Nath- 
aniel S.  Shuler,  of  Harvard  University,  in  The  Interprefa- 
iitm  of  Nature,  predicts  the  time  not  distant,  when  the 
naturalist  and  the  theologian  will  stand  on  common  ground ; 
he  avers  that  in  the  evolution  of  species  is  found  no  par- 
allel to  tlie  psychic  progress  of  man. — In  another  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  may  be  ranked  Three  Introductory 
Lecturer  on  the  Science  of  Thought,  delivered  by  F.  Max 
■M idler  at  the  Royal  Institute,  London,  Eng. 

The  list  of  new  noteworthy  books  dealing  with  natural 
science  is  large.  We  mention  a few.  Vertebrate  Embry- 
ology, by  A.  Milnes  Marshall,  M.  D.,  D.  Sc.,  aims  at  an  ad- 
vance on  other  text-books  for  students  by  supplying  de- 
scriptions of  the  development  of  individual  animals  instead 
of  tlie  customary  exposition  of  the  development  within 
general  groujis. — Bird  life  is  lovingly  and  delightfully  por- 
trayed in  W.  II.  Hudson’s  BirdH  in  a V’illage. — Samuel  II. 
Scudder*8  Brief  Guide  to  the  Commoner  Butterfliee  of  the 
Northern  United  Statee  and  Canada,  is  full  of  fresh  and 
interesting  knowledge  on  these  fragile  beauties  of  the  air. 
— .1  History  of  Crustacea.  Recent  .Malaco.straca,  by  the 
Rev.  'I'homas  R.  R.  Stebbing,  M.  A.,  besides  fulfilling  its 
design  as  a text-book  for  beginners  and  a ready  reference 
book  for  observers,  also  settles  some  vexed  questions,  such 
as  the  question  of  the  existence  and  the  position  of  eyes  in 
some  of  the  crustaceans. 

Prof.  Edwin  J.  Houston’s  two  volumes.  Electricity  and 
.Magnetism  and  Electrical  Measurements,  which  the  author 
< alis  a collection  of  “ primers,”  form  a remarkably  clear 
and  concise  presentation  of  this  constantly  unfolding  de- 
partment of  science  by  one  who  combines  with  his  full 
Knowledge  the  gift  of  exposition.  He  deals  with  the  most 
recent  iihcnomena  in  their  relation  to  the  most  recent  theo- 
ries.— The  .irithmetic  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity,\)y  John 
T.  Morrow.  .M.  E.,  andThorburn  Reid,  M.  E.,  enunciates 
tlie  laws  of  these  forces  that  have  direct  commercial  applica- 
tion.— A discussion  of  high  theoretic  and  practical  value  is 
tlie  collection,  now  first  made,  entitled  Original  Papers  on 
Dynamo  Machinery  and  Allied  Subjects,  by  John  Uopkin- 
son,  F.  R.  S.,  developing,  among  various  important  points, 
the  theory  and  the  uses  of  the  “characteristic  curve  of  the 
dynamo”  which  indicates  the  relation  between  the  amount  of 
current  and  the  electro-motive  forces. 

The  Mineral  Industry:  its  Statistics,  Technology,  and 
Trade,  e/c.,  edited  by  Richard  1*.  Roth  well,  a compilation  of 
statistics  and  essays  on  the  mineral  industries  of  this  country 
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and  the  world  from  the  earliest  times  to  1892.  is  the  most 
comprehensive  work  ever  nuhlislied  on  tliis  subject. — An  at- 
tractive work  is  Old  and  New  A/dronomy,  begun  bvtlielate 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  completed  by  A.  (Jowjier  lianyard, 
•showing  the  theories,  methods,  and  ascertained  facts  in 
this  science  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  development. — 
Amateurs  in  astronomy  should  take  note  of  Poole  lirotherx' 
(^eleMtial  Planixphere  (a  disk  map  of  the  constellations,  ar- 
ranged to  revolve)  drawn  and  compiled  by  Jules  A.  t'ohis. 
with  its  companion  Celexlial  Handbook,  which  gives  cata- 
logues of  stars,  and  a variety  of  data  concerning  them. 

Among  recent  works  on  political  economy,  social 
science,  and  reform,  the  following  are  notable:  Oullinex 

of  Economicn,  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  J).,  LL.  D.,  is  one 
of  the  Chautauqua  L.  S.  C.  readings  for  1893-4. — Man 
and  ike  State,  is  the  volume  of  thoughtful  essavs  and  dis- 
sensions before  the  Broooklyn  Ethical  association  last 
year,  presenting  various  sides  of  current  political  and 
economic  questions,  some  of  the  dissensions  naturally  being 
fine  sjiecimens  of  sjiecial  pleading. — From  the  government 
printing  office  is  issued  the  Senenth  Annual  lleporl  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indior  (Carroll  I).  Wright),  adding  to  the 
sixth  report  statistical  results  of  the  continued  investiga- 
tion of  the  cost  of  production  in  leading  countries,  of 
articles  |in  this  report  mainly  textiles  and  gla.sa)  dutiable 
in  the  I uited  States.  The  facts  presented  include  various 
elements  in  the  cost  of  production,  wages  paid,  cost  of 
living,  etc.;  and  they  arc  gathered  from  rejiresentative 
concerns,  228  in  this  coiintrv.  49  in  Eurojie. — In  a study 
of  Bankrnptey,  by  S.  Whitney  Dunscomb,  Jr.,  (in  the 
Columbia  College  series  on  economics,  etc.),  is  given  a 
useful  review  of  insolvency  laws  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  outlining  the  legal  processes  in  the  several  states, 
and  snowing  their  concomitants  and  effects. — In  The  Pail- 
road  Question,  an  historical  and  practical  treatise  by  Will- 
iam Larrabee,  governor  of  Iowa  (188(!-90),  the  aim  is  to 
show  that  railroads  are  highways  which  ought  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  government. — Inland  Waterways,  their  Pe- 
htions  to  Transportation,  b\  Emory  H.  Johnson,  Ph.  I)., 
di.scu.sses  transportation  tariffs,  revenues,  etc.,  with  chap- 
ters on  the  chief  waterways  under  construction  or  in  pros- 
jK^ct. — To  the  hot  debate  on  the  monetary  standard,  the 
professor  of  political  economy  in  Harvard  University. 
F.  W.  'I'aussig.  Ph.  D.,  contributes  The  Silver  Situation 
in  the  United  States,  charting  the  lluctuations  in  gohl  and 
silver,  analyzing  the  monetary  history  of  the  last  fourteen 
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years,  and  arguing  in  favor  of  gold  as  the  only  approxi- 
mately j>erfect  standard  of  value. — In  a different  advocacy 
is  Univrrml  HimetaUitm  and  an  Inttr national  Monttar^ 
Olearina  Hou%e,  by  Richard  P.  Rothwell,  with  statistic^ 
data. — The  portentous  problem  of  the  purification  of 
municipal  government  has  earnest  ethical  and  moral  hand- 
ling in  the  collection  of  articles  in  the  Century  Mwazine, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  entitled  T^he  Cot- 
inopolis  City  Club,  which  has  drawn  wide  attention. — A 
selection  of  magazine  articles  by  women  on  various  depart- 
ments of  philanthropic  reform  is  edited  by  Frances  A. 
( Joodale  under  the  title  The  Literature  of  Philanthropy. — 
Kssays  on  education,  crime  and  related  subjects,  with 
digests  of  the  literature  and  a bibliography,  appear  onder 
the  title  Abnornutl  Man. 

Noteworthy  as  registering  some  of  the  recent  advances 
in  medical  and  sanitary  science,  are  the  following  works: 
The  Diteatet  of  the  Stomach,  translated  by  Morris  Manges. 
.M.  D.,  from  the  volume  of  twelve  lectures  by  Prof.  C. 
Kwald.  M.  D.,  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  (recently  re- 
vi.sed  by  the  author),  is  important  as  giving  the  latest 
methods  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. — Presenting  numer- 
ous startling  facts,  from  which  are  deduced  theories  that 
must  still  1^  held  open  to  discussion,  the  American  aaso- 
ciation  for  the  cure  of  inebriety  have  compiled  a volume. 
The  Dimiee  of  Inebriety  from  Alcohol,  Opium,  and  other 
.Vnrrotic  Drugs,  based  on  the  cardinal  doctrine  that  inebri- 
ety is  a disease,  and  is  curable. — .1  Chapter  on  Chol- 
era, for  [jay  Readers,  has  a purpose  mainly  preventive: 
the  author  is  Walter  Vonght,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Fire  I.sland  quarantine  station.  New  York'.— 
.\n  elementary  guide  for  laboratory  students  of  a new  and 
important  subject,  is  .in  Introduction  to  Practical  Bacteri- 
ology, etc.,  by  Dr.  W.  Migula,  translated  bv  M.  Camj)- 
l)cil. — .1  Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking,  by  Mary  A.  Bo- 
land, instructor  in  cooking  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  hos- 
pital training  school  for  nurses,  is  helpful  in  ite  chemical 
discussion  of  food,  in  its  remarks  on  nutrition  and  diges- 
tion, and  in  its  recipes  for  invalids;  yet  its  seeming  trust 
that  the  nervous  system  will  necessarily  be  obedient  to 
chemical  theories,  suggests  to  the  reader  the  qualifying 
thought  that  cooks,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made. 

In  religious  books,  the  new  lines  of  thought  appear.  In 
The  Bible,  a discussion  hy  Jabez  Thomas  Sunderland  as  to 
its  origin,  growth,  character,  and  place  among  the  world’s 
sacred  books,  tlie  view  taken  accords  with  the  claims  of 
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higher  criticism. — Pressing  biblical  criticism  to  its  full 
length.  Joseph  Henry  Crooker,  in  The  New  Bible  and  its 
A’’cw  Uses,  argues  for  a “ rational  ” use  of  the  book. — The 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  in  The  Biblirnl  Eschatology, 
reviewing  the  writings,  and  in  part  accepting  the  views,  of 
Ls.  C.  B^er,  formerly  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  advocates 
one  form  of  the  theory  of  a period  of  probation  after 
death. — The  Age  and  the  Church,  is  a study  of  the  adapUi- 
tion  of  the  Church  to  the  present  needs,  bv  J.  H.  \V. 
Stiickenberg,  D.  D.,  American  preacher  in  Berlin. — A 
startling  call  to  the  Church  to  arise  and  proceed  to  recon- 
struct society  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  be- 
ginning by  reconstituting  its  own  inner  and  outer  life  on 
the  principles  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  after  the 
piittern  of  the  Lord’s  own  life,  is  heard  in  The  New  Re- 
demption, by  the  Rev.  George  D.  Herron. 

Among  works  on  education,  noteworthy  is  The  History 
of  Modern  Education,  a historical  summary  of  educational 
views  and  practices,  compact  and  comprehensive,  from 
the  revival  of  learning  to  the  present  time,  which  has 
been  developed  by  Prof.  Samuel  G.  Williams,  Ph.  1)..  out 
of  the  last  half  of  his  course  of  lectures  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Ancient  and  mediaeval  education  are  treated  in  an  in- 
troductory chapter.  On  the  basis  of  investigations  in  thirty- 
six  principal  cities.  Dr.  I.  M.  Rice  has  written  The  Public 
School  System  of  the  United  States.  In  The  Relation  of 
Hte  State  to  Education  in  England  and  America,  Prof. 
Isaac  Sharpless  briefly  presents  the  four  points  of  diver- 
gence in  the  state  educational  systems  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  Kindergarten  comprises  papers  by  eight 
experienced  women,  edited  by  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin,  and 
dealing  with  the  philosophical,  social,  industrial,  ami 
ilomestic  relations  of  the  kindergarten,  with  explanation  of 
its  methods. 

In  the  department  of  history,  the  first  place  belongs 
to  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  The  United  States,  an  outline  of 
political  history  from  1492  to  1870.  'riiis  work,  written 
for  English  readers,  is  of  high  interest  and  profit  for 
Americans  also.  Its  key  note,  familiar  from  this  author, 
is  that  the  men  of  this  country  and  of  England  are  one 
race,  with  one  history.  Its  literary  art  is  of  the  highest 
order;  its  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  concise.  Its  spirit 
is  remarkably  fair  and  sympathetic;  even  its  sharp  criti- 
cism on  various  points  has  that  sort  of  unflinching  direct- 
ness which  kinsfolk  use  because  they  claim  rights  in 
^Micli  other.  As  a perspective  view  from  the  British  Isles 
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it  liat)  the  profitable  (luality  of  picturing  the  American  ' 
political  structure  anil  development  from  a new  angle, 
in  unfamiliar  lines,  iu»  .seen  b>'  a trained  and  penetrating 
eye  under  the  light  of  a day  whose  dawn  is  thousand? 
of  miles  ea.stward  of  our  Atlantic  coast.  The  work 

gives  many  misstatements  of  fact  which  are  both 
surprising  and  amusing,  yet  these  relate  only  to  details 
anil  have  no  bearing  on  the  discussion.  As  to  its  mis- 
judgments,  so  deemed  from  the  usual  American  point 
of  view,  while  we  claim  our  liberty  of  affirming  that  they 
are  misjudgments,  it  may  be  wise  for  us  (piictly  to  con- 
sider them  as  indicating  at  least  a desirable  review,  possi- 
bly some  profitable  temjiering  of  our  established  judg- 
ments of  some  public  men  and  niea.sures. — Woodrow 
Wilson’s  Division  aud  Jii’iiiiion  (Vol.  3 in  A.  H.  Hart's 
Epochg  of  Ameriaw  1/i/iforp)  is  a masterly  outline  sketch 
of  the  more  important  features  of  jmblic  affairs  from  the 
beginning  of  President  Jackson’s  administration  to  the 
beginning  of  President  lienjamin  Harrison’s, — An  episode 
is  iiresented  in  Uisfory  of  Shirery  in  Convectinit,  by 
Bernard  0.  Steiner,  Ph,  I). — JoKniol  of  the  Fedrrtd  Con- 
renfion,  kejit  by  .lames  Madison,  reprinted  from  the 
edition  of  1840,  which  was  published  under  direction  of 
the  United  States  government  from  the  original  ilS.S.,  if 
an  accurate  presentation  of  the  principles  of  goveninient 
commended  and  embodied  bv  the  convention  of  17ST  that 
framed  the  constitution.  Tliomas  Wentworth  Higginsoii 
and  Edward  C'hanning  are  authors  of  an  Enylixh  Hiftorn 
for  American  Jicadere,  accurate,  but  scarcely  full  enoiigii 
for  picture.squene.ss. — A Short  History  of  f'hina,  by 
Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  is  for  the  general  reader;  it  gives 
a chronological  table  and  serviceable  maps,  also  the  author's 
very  instructive  description  of  “ How  China  is  tiovemed" 
(reprinted  from  the  London  Times,  1889.) 

The  field  of  biography  is  widely  cultivated:  the  follow- 
ing are  among  recent  publications.  The  Work  of  Washing- 
ton  Irving,  by  Charles  Dudley  AVarncr,  an  interesting 
book,  with  four  excellent  portraits. — Personal  Ilecollertiont 
of  John  (r.  Whittier,  by  -Mary  B.  Claflin. — The  life  and 
travels  of  Adelia  (fates,  under  the  title  The  Chronicles  of 
the  Sid  {Sid  being  Arabic  for  mistress),  is  an  entertaining 
account  of  a remarkable  American  traveller. — In  Srme 
Old  Puritan  Love-letters,  .loseph  Hopkins  Twichell  edits 
some  entertaining  antii|ues  from  the  hand  of  Governor 
.Fohn  and  Margaret  WiiUhrop. — Two  volumes  of  biogra- 
phy, 'The  Life  of  Sir  Richard  P.  Burton,  by  his  wife, 
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almost  terrifying  by  their  bulk;  and  in  the  exaltation  of 
many  incidents  that  were  minor  and  trivial,  they  reveal, 
the  author’s  uncritical  devotedness;  yet  they  are  as  rich  in 
interest  as  the  man  who  is  their  theme  was  abundant  in 
force  and  picturesque  with  eccentricity. — The  Baronetis 
Burdetf-Vovth  is  a sketch  of  a good  woman,  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  duchess  of  Teck  for  the  lady 
managers  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. — A treas- 
ure-house of  entertaining  and  often  instructive  chat  and 
anecdote  in  all  the  higher  ranges  of  English  life,  is  opened 
in  The  Memoirs  of  Dean  Hole,  who  knew  nearly  everybody 
worth  knowing  in  England. — John  Amos  Vomenius,  by 
S.  S.  Ijaurie,  records  the  life  and  the  educational  work  of 
this  Moravian  bishop  and  famous  educator. — The  Life  of 
Marie  Anfoinette,  by  Maxime  de  la  Kochetcrie,  is  a trans- 
lation in  two  volumes  from  the  French,  by  Cora  Hamilton 
Bell. — Among  new  issues  is  the  Avfohiot/rajihii  of  Tomaso 
Sah  irii. — The  True  Story  of  Casjiar  J/aiiei  r.  hy  the  ih\ch~ 
ess  of  Cleveland,  purports  to  give  from  otticial  sources  the 
truth  concerning  this  falsely  sujqiosed  princely  victim. — 
A great  Mogul  ruler,  whose  career  has  vividly  impressed 
the  modern  world,  is  pictured  in  .Iwwm/z/i,  by  Sir  W. 
Hunter, 

Loosely  grouped  under  geogra])hy,  travel,  and  descrip- 
tions of  lociuities,  are  the  following:  Our  (/rent  B’cs/,  by 

.Julian  Ralph,  gives  descri])tive  notes  and  careful  study  of 
the  states  and  chief  cities,  of  our  westeni  world. — In  The 
Wilderness  Hunter,  from  that  bright  and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy writer,  Theodore  Hoosevelt.  we  have  a picturesque 
account  of  our  western  country's  big  game  and  of  the 
methods  of  its  pursuit.  — (Jlini})ses,  and  at  points  extended 
views,  of  the  Brazilian  people  and  their  life,  ajqiear  in 
Martha  F.  Sesselberg’s  Jn  Amazon  Laud. — From  51  rs. 
Lewis’s  journals,  her  sister.  Margaret  Hunloii  Gibson, 
gives,  ill //o«’ ///c  Codex  WasFound,  a r.oteworthv  descrip- 
tion'of  the  two  visits  of  these  gifted  and  scholarly  women 
to  Sinai,  where  they  discovered  the  precious  codex  (p. 
422). — A House-hunter  in  Europe,  by  M'illiam  Henry 
Bishop,  is  an  unpretentious  but  charmingly  simple  ac- 
count of  an  American  family’s  sojourn  in  ditlerem 
places  in  Europe,  with  very  useful  practical  suggestions 
and  careful  estimates  of  cost. — An  entirely  new  edition 
of  a book  long  known  is  Boston  Illustrated,  by  Edwin  M. 
Bacon;  its  maps  are  of  the  latest,  and  its  index  is  itself 
a great  storehouse  of  information  about  the  historic  city. 

Among  works  on  fine  arts  the  following  are  noted. 
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Henry  Russell  Wray  supplies  A Review  of  Etching  in  the 
United  States.  In  Household  Art,  edited  by  Candace 
Wheeler,  are  collected  papers  on  interior  decoration,  by- 
eight  women  notable  for  culture  in  this  attractive  depart- 
ment.— One  who  purposes  building  a home  will  find  sug- 
gestions and  help  from  high  architectural  and  critical 
authority  in  Homes  in  Citg  and  Country,  by  six  authors  of 
repute;  a historical  sketch  of  architecture  is  developed  in 
the  colonial  and  subsequent  styles  in  the  principal  cities 
and  in  suburban  and  rural  neighborhoods.  The  historical 
portion  aims  not  at  fulness,  but  at  practical  usefulness  in 
suggestions;  similar  is  the  aim  in  the  professionally  artis- 
tic and  critical  portions.  Country  houses  are  treated  by 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  in  a less  professional  line,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  love  for  the  “ Old  Colonial.” — Maud  llowe  Elliott 
edits  Art  and  Handicraft  in  the  Wonutn’s  Ruildin^  of  the 
WorUFs  Columbian  Exposition,  with  special  articles  by 
twenty-six  women  of  note  in  American  or  European  soci- 
ety or  literature,  making  probably  the  most  complete  his- 
tory ever  published  of  woman’s  work  througiiout  the 
world. — Progressive  Lessons  in  the  Art  and  Practice  of 
Needlework,  with  abundant  illustrations,  by  Catharine  F. 
Johnson,  is  complete,  sensible,  and  practical. 

Poetns  Here  at  Home,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  shows 
the  qualities  that  have  given  this  jwet  of  the  people  such 
wide  popular  favor. — The  Poems  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam 
is  a publication  of  the  privately  printed,  and  now  rare, 
first  edition  of  his  “Remains.” 

Other  Essays  from  the  Easy  Chair,  by  George  William 
Curtis,  carry  familiar  echoes  of  a rare  felicity,  in  utter- 
ances on  such  themes  as  Emerson,  Beecher,  Sherman,  The 
New  Year,  Decayed  Gentility,  etc. — Essays  in  Jdlenesshas 
the  easy  gnu^e,  with  the  light  touch  yet  keen  point  of  its 
author,  Agnes  Repplier. — A specimen  of  a true  literary 
critic’s  work  is  Questions  at  Issue,  in  which  Edmund 
Gosse  treats  themes  such  as,  Has  America  Produced  a Poet? 
Influence  of  Democracy  on  Literature;  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  as  a Poet;  Rudyard  Kipling’s  Short  Stories; 
and  Sidney  Lanier’s  Poetry. 

In  fiction,  the  issue  as  usual  is  large.  First  to  be  noted 
is  The  Prince  of  India,  by  Lew  Wallace,  a romance  unique 
in  the  audacity  of  its  jilot,  the  complexity  of  its  incident 
and  action,  and  the  scenic  richness  oi  its  descriiition.  Its 
jieriod  is  that  of  the  wreck  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
downfall  of  whose  capital  on  the  Bosphorus  shook  the 
world,  a central  catastrophe  amid  a ponfusiou  of  ecclesi- 
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iistical  and  political  forces  which  has  never  yet  been  re- 
duced to  definite  lines  in  a true  historical  perspective. 
Such  an  epoch  and  such  scenery  form  the  very  home  of 
romance;  here  indeed  as  concerns  the  main  line  of  event, 
the  flash  of  romance  may  almost  rival  for  truthfulness  the 
laborious  conjecture  which  we  call  history.  This  work  is 
an  historical  drama,  dealing  with  ancient  and  still  unsolved 
problems  of  race  and  religion,  and  involving  the  world  of 
the  sujiernatural.  It  grasps  and  holds  the  reader.  Its 
diction,  though  at  different  points  open  to  criticism  as 
infringing  rhetorical  rules,  is  often  superb,  sometimes 
even  piled  into  an  unnatural  ^lender. — The  Complaining 
Millions  of  Men,  by  Edward  Fuller,  is  a novel  having  for 
its  central  figure  an  unbalanced  young  Socialist,  son  of  a 
Hungarian  barber  in  Boston,  w'ho  is  made  the  center  of 
some  well  drawn  social  contrasts. — One  of  John  K. 
Musick’s  series  of  illustrative  romances  on  a background 
of  American  history,  is  Braddork,  a story  of  the  old 
French  and  Indian  wars. — A volume  of  three  brilliant 
society  stories  by  Henry  James,  The  Private  Life:  Lord 
Reaupre:  The  Visits,  shines  with  his  usual  polished 
and  prolonged  dialogue.  'I'lie  hist  of  the  three  bus  met 
espemal  praise. — A novel  of  socialism,  picturing  the  New 
York  east  side  “sweating  shops,”  is  Joseph  Zalmorah,  hy 
E<lward  King. — Thomas  Bailev  Aldrich  is  author  of  Two 
Hites  at  a Cherry,  with  Other  Tales. — Sarah  Orne  Jewett’s 
gifts  of  insight  and  of  naturalue.ss  appear  in  lier  A Xative 
of  Wtnby,  and  Other  Tales. — .\  group  of  tales  well  told, 
mainly  of  Creole  life  in  Nevv  Orleans,  is  Balrony  Stories, 
by  Grace  King. — The  Petrie  Estate  is  bv  Helen  Dawes 
Brown. — In  A Question  of  Honor,  Lynde  Faliner  recounts 
a boy’s  development  into  manliness. — Several  short  stories 
by  Conan  Doyle,  grouped  in  one  volume  under  the 
title  The  Sign  of  the  Four,  show  the  characteristics  of  the 
authorship  which  has  found  such  favor  on  both  sides  of 
the  sea. — Walter  Besant’s  The  Rebel  Queen  is  a study  of 
Jewish  life  and  character  in  ideal  lines. — A graphic, 
subtle,  original  sequel  to  Kidnapped  is  Kobert  Louis  Stev- 
enson’s David  Balfour,  published  in  London  under  the 
title  Calriona,  and  spoken  of  there  as  the  leading  novel  of 
the  year. — William  Black,  seeming  to  have  wished  to  make 
iijj  a book,  hiis  added  some  miscellanies  to  a short  novel, 
The  Wise  Women  of  Inverness. — A novel  which  is  a bright 
graceful  comedy  is  .in  Innocent  Impostor,  by  Maxwell 
Grav  (Miss  Mary  Gleed  Tuttiett),  author  of  the  notable 
book.  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland. — Foes  in  Ambush 
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un  arniv  story  by  Captain  King. — Whether  or  not  fiction 
enters  into  some  theories  of  hypnotism,  hypnotism  has 
entered  into  tietion  in  Dr.  .viraM’»  Theori/,  being 
brouglit  in  for  tlie  purpose*  of  showing  its  power  for  evil. 
— K.  M.  Hallantyne’s  Hinitrd  and  Hurried  is  a tale  of  the 
Seottisli  Covenanters. — The  Vyvyanis,  by  Andree  Hope, 
is  a sensational  story  turning  upon  the  intrigues  of  a Bus- 
sian  jirinee  of  such  depravity  as  is  commonly  depicted  in 
•Muscovite  princes. — Some  Irish  stories  by  Frank  Mathew 
are  given  under  the  title  At  the  Ninin^  of  the  Moon. — A 
delicate  chronicle  of  humble  Irish  village  life  is  IriDt 
htyth,  by  Jane  Barlow;  it  is  full  of  quiet  charm. — Trve 
NicheK  is  a graceful  and  tender  French  story  by  Franc;ois 
Coppee. 

'I’lie  ancient  classics  have  had  some  attention.  In  The 
Ctu-isic  Myths  in  EnijUsh  Literature,  edited  by  Charles 
-Mills  (iayley,  is  presented  a revision  of  the  materials  in 
Bulfincli's  Age,  of  Fable,  adapted  to  teachers  and  pupils, 
with  e.xtended  commentary  on  each  myth. — The  Hods  of 
(Hgiupos,  or  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  llomaus,  trans- 
lated with  important  aifditions  by  Katharine  A.  Kaleigli. 
and  with  an  admirable  selection  of  illustrations,  is  to  be 
commended  as  an  aid  for  elementary  and  advanced  clas- 
sical students. — One  of  the  best  educational  works  in  its 
department  is  Xenophon’s  .inabasis,  by  William  Kainey 
Harper,  I’h.  1).,  1>.  0..  and  James  Wallace,  Ph.  D. — One 
of  the  Chautainjua  L.  ."s.  C.  readings  for  1893-4  is  William 
Cleaver  Wilkinson's  (iassir  Latin  in  English. 

Tlie  following  specimens  show  that  children  are  not 
forgotten  Ity  makers  of  books:  .1  Child’s  History  of  France, 
by  John  Bonner;  Xo  J/eroes,  a story  for  boys,  by  Blanche 
Willis  Howard;  Oscar  Peterson,  a story  of  ranch  life  in 
the  far  west,  by  Henry  tVillis  French;  Through  Apache 
Land,  a story  of  wild  Indians,  and  of  scouts  and  their 
ways,  by  LicnU'iiant  R.  H.  Jayne;  The  Little  Heroine  of 
Pocerty  Hat,  a story  of  a poor  mining  settlement;  In  a 
Xew  \Vorld,  a story  of  the  gold  fields  in  Australia;  by 
Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 

The  following  miscellaneously  grouped,  are  noteworthy. 
Early  Printed  Books,  by  E.  Gordon  Duff,  is  a prize  for 
book  lovers,  being  an  account  of  printii.g  in  various  coun- 
tries from  its  introduction  into  Europe,  with  a chapter  on 
binding,  and  one  on  collecting  and  describing  the  early 
■specimens;  with  inde.\  of  printers  and  of  places,  and  full- 
[)age  facsimiles  of  various  early  books. — Quotations,  is  a 
compilation  by  Agnes  H.  Morton,  with  index  of  authors 
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ami  subjects. — Tht;  American  Girl  at  College,  by  Lida 
Kose  -McCabe,  though  quite  unambitious  in  style,  gives 
practical  information  on  a great  variety  of  points  of 
I'ollege  life  for  women. — Walter  Camp’s  Book  of  College 
Bportu  is  a practical  presentation  by  the  Yule  collegian  of 
the  rules,  the  conditions  for  matches,  etc.,  of  all  track 
athletics  in  colleges. — For  increasing  numbers  of  people  is 
offered  How  to  Judae  a lloree,  by  Cajitain  F.  W.  Bach. — 
.Mrs.  Eliza  Easter  Henderson  is  author  of  A Guide  to  Balm- 
intrg. — In  The  Ghost  World,  by  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  is 
contained  a cosmopolitan  collection  of  anecdotes,  myths, 
and  superstitions,  about  dead  men  and  their  spirits,  haunted 
places,  phantom  music,  etc.  To  get  its  full  effect  it 
should  be  read  in  a dimly  lighted  room  well  on  toward  the 
dead  of  night. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

TX  America  the  dramatic  season  of  l!S!ll3-4  has  already 
witnessed  several  important  jiroductions.  .Mr.  Paul 
Potter’s  Sheridan,  or  the  Maid  of  Bath,  was  presented  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Lyceum  theater.  New  York  City, 
September  12.  Its  purpose,  as  intimated  by  the  author, 
is  “ to  introduce  some  of  the  originals  of  the  characters  in 
Sheridan’s  comedies,  some  of  the  real  incidents  on  which 
he  based  his  scenes,  and  some  of  the  scenes  which  ho 
copied  from  other  pieces.”  Although  thus  lucking  in  or- 
iginality, it  is  wcdl  constructed,  refined  in  diction,  and 
effective  in  situation  and  characterization.  The  plot 
centers  in  the  rival  loves  of  Captain  .Matthews  and  Sheri- 
dan for  Miss  Linley,  daughter  of  a Bath  musician.  The 
captain  turns  out  to  be  a double  denier. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  scored  a success  with  .Mr.  'Fhomas’ 
new  play  In  Mizzonra  at  the  P'ifth  Avenue  theater,  Xew 
York  City.  This  work  characteristically  dejiicts  life  in 
the  West  in  pioneer  times,  in  much  the  .same  way  as  the 
author’s  earlier  work,  Alahama,  does  in  the  South  in  war- 
time and  later.  Its  central  figure  is  Sheriff  .lini  Badburn, 
a brave,  rough,  but  kind  hearted  and  dryly  humorous 
otlicer  of  the  law  in  a wild  southwestern  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  incident  of  the  quarter  in 
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^nd  opera,  was  the  presentation  bv  Gnstav  Heinrich's 
company  in  Philadelphia.  Penn.,  on  August  23.  for  the 
first  time  in  America,  of  Bizets  Zes  Ferhetini  ties  PerUg, 
first  performed  nearly  thirty  years  ago  at  the  Thtatrt 
Lt/riquf  in  Paris.  The  heroine  is  a voung  woman  who 
has  consecrated  herself  to  a life  of  cfiastity.  The  pearl 
fishers  of  Ceylon  make  use  of  her  singing  to  exorcise  the 
evil  spirits  and  invoke  the  influence  of  the  good  upon  their 
work.  -Vmong  the  fishermen  are  her  two  lovers,  who. 
however,  are  friends;  and  when  she  finally  is  led  into 
clandestine  meeting  with  one  of  them,  and  he  is  capture*! 
and  in  danger  of  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  fish- 
ermen, the  other  lover,  out  of  patitude  for  a past  service 
rendered  by  the  heroine,  sets  him  free  and  allows  both  to 
escape.  The  work  does  not  give  promise  of  attaining  the 
popularity  of  the  author’s  Carmen. 

The  Painmaker  of  Syria  is  the  title  of  a new  comic 
operetta,  libretto  bv  Sydney  Kosenfeld,  music  by  Rudolph 
Aronson.  The  rammaker  is  simply  an  adventurer  wlio 
has  taken  advantage  of  a knowledge  of  meteorological  con- 
ditions to  predict  a coming  shower,  by  this  means  winning 
a title  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Syria, 
the  prize  offered  to  anyone  who  would  relieve  the  land  of 
a drouth.  The  nature  of  the  prize,  however,  had  been 
concealed,  the  princess  being  old  and  hideous.  In  the 
<‘oursc  of  events  the  rainmaker  wins  the  heart  of  a woman 
•lisguised  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  finally  renounces  her 
throne  that  she  may  become  his  queen.  Parts  of  the  music 
are  gracefully  melodious;  but  the  work  is  neither  strikingly 
original  nor  ingenious. 

Imre  Kiralfy’s  America,  presented  at  the  Auditorium 
in  Chicago  during  the  World’s  Fair,  was  a marvellous  pro- 
duction— an  elaborate  historical  and  allegorical  spectacle 
diversified  with  entertaining  specialties.  Its  main  features 
embraced  notable  scenes  in  tlie  past  400  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  America,  with  symbolical  representations  of  the 
more  important  scientific  and  inventive  achievements  of 
the  American  nation. 

On  September  30,  Mr.  Oscar  Ilammerstein  of  New 
York  City  completed  an  unparalleled  feat  in  the  history 
of  operatic  composition.  As  the  result  of  a wager  of  ♦IW 
with  .Mr.  Gustave  Kerker,  he  undertook  to  write  complete 
a one-act  opera  in  48  hours.  Shutting  himself  np  in  a 
room  in  the  Gilsey  house,  he  produced  within  the  sjieoi- 
fied  time  The  Kohinoor,  which,  although  it  did  not  satisfy 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  as  to  the  standard  of  merit 
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required  to  win  the  wager,  won  from  them  high  encomi- 
ums upon  the  “versatility  and  ingenuity”  it  displayed. 

On  August  9,  the  executive  committee  of  the  World’s 
Fair  board  of  directors,  finally  accepted  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas’  resignation  as  musical  director  of  the  fair.  The 
high  class  selections  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  had  less  “draw- 
ing” power  than  the  popular  music  subsequently  furnished 
to  visitors. 

In  England  the  most  noteworthy  dramatic  incidents  of 
the  quarter  have  been  the  production  of  Isidore  de  Lara’s 
new  opera,  Amy  Robsari,  at  the  Covent  .Garden  theater, 
London,  in  the  latter  part  of  July;  of  Dr.  Saint-Saens’ 
Biblical  opera,  Samson  et  Dalila,  at  the  same  theater,  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  in  the  latter  part  of  September; 
and  of  H.  A.  Jones’  tragedy.  The  Tempter,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  London,  about  the  same  time.  'The  libretto  of 
Amy  Robsart,  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris  and  M.  Milliet,  is 
based  on  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  well  known  novel.  The  music 
is  said  to  be  a mixture  of  many  styles,  with  few  striking 
characteristics.  Samson  et  Dalila  was  first  presented  in 
concert  21  years  ago  at  the  country  house  of  a French 
donna,  bat  subsequently  on  the  stage  in  Weimar,  Rouen, 
and  Paris.  However,  it  attracted  little  attention  until 
November,  1892,  when  it  was  given  at  the  Grand  opera 
house  in  Paris.  M.  b’erdinand  Lemaire  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  libretto;  but  Dr.  Saint-Saens  himself  collab- 
orated in  it.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  idealized — 
Dalila  becomes  a patriot,  another  Judith.  In  the  music, 
French  style  predominates,  but  there  are  traces  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Handel  and  of  early  Verdi.  The  Tempter  is  a 
daring  variation  on  the  old  story  of  Doctor  Faustus. 
Prince  Leon  of  Auvergne,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
“Tempter,”  comes  between  the  Lady  Isobel  and  her  more 
worthy  admirer.  Sir  Gilbert  Morbec,  bringing  the  former 
to  sorrow  and  shame.  However,  the  personal  charm  of 
the  prince  is  not  the  gift  of  the  fiend,  but  the  endowment 
of  nature;  and  his  infidelity  to  the  Lady  Avis,  which  dis- 
turbs an  arrangement  that  was  to  have  restored  peace  and 
good-will  between  Edward  III.  and  the  French  king,  is 
brought  about  simply  by  deceitful  craft.  'I'he  play  is 
weird  and  novel;  and  the  critics  are  much  divided  as  to  its 
merits. 
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INSTITI'TE  OF  CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY. 

^IlE  social  unrest  of  the  pre.scnt  day,  ami  tlie  growing 

proniiiience  with  which  social  problems  are  pres.sing 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  tlioughtful  men.  have 
furnished  the  occasion  for  the  founding  of  an  American  in- 
stitute of  Christian  sociology,  which  comes  into  existence  as 
an  offshoot  of  the  great  Cliautauqua  movement.  It  wa.s 
organized  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  July  19  and  '.iO,  by  earnest 
Christian  men  who  desire  to  see  the  evolution  of  society 
proceed,  “not  in  blind  response  to  ‘ natunil  law,”'  bat 
under  Divine  and  enlightened  human  guidance,  and  an* 
impressed  with  the  need  of  a society  whose  work  shall  lie 
that  of  “encouraging  and  aiding  among  the  people  of 
.America  the  study  of  social  questions  from  both  the  scien- 
tilic  and  tlie  Cliristian  standpoint.  ” As  defined  by  its  con- 
stitution, the  objects  of  the  institute  are; 

1.  To  riaini  for  the  Christian  law  the  ultimate  authority  to  rulr 
social  practice. 

2.  To  study  in  common  how  to  apply  the  principles  of  Christian 
ity  to  the  social  and  e<-onomic  difficulties  of  the  present  time. 

3.  To  present  Chrust  as  the  Living  Master  and  King  of  men,  anil 
llis  kingdom  as  the  compleU*  ideal  of  human  society,  to  be  realized 
oil  earth. 

Prof.  K.  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  was  chosen  first  president  of  the  institute.  Its 
secrcUiry  is  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  of  Indiana  University. 
Hlooniingtoti,  Ind. 


RELIGION. 

The  ParlianuMit  of  Religions. — The  past  history 
of  the  sects  luus  been  mainly  one  of  dissensions.  The  key- 
note of  the  world’s  ])arliament  of  religions,  held  in  Chi- 
cago September  11-27,  was  that  of  brotherhood,  mutual 
charity,  and,  in  spite  of  the  possible  admixture  of  errors, 
the  fundamental  identity  of  the  truth  that  comes  to  light 
in  the  human  heart,  whatever  its  environment,  from  the 
Source  of  all  noble  ideals.  Every  great  faith  of  the  Occi- 
dent and  Orient  was  represented,  and  not  an  incident  oc- 
curred to  mar  the  perfect  amity  which  prevailed  through- 
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out.  That  the  gathering  was  possible  is  evidence  of  the 
growing  spirit  of  toleration. 

The  following  comprised  the  committee  of  organiza- 
tion: 

Jolin  Hpnry  Barrows,  D.  D.,  (Presbytorian).  of  Chicago,  111., 
cUairmair;  Bishop  McLaren  (Protestant  Episcopal);  the  Kev.  David 
Swinp  (Independent),  vice-chairman;  Archl)ishop  Feehan  (Catholic); 
Dr.  F.  A.  Moble  (Cougregationali.st);  Dr.  William  M.  Lawrence  (Bap- 
tist); Dr.  F.  X.  Bri.stol  (Methodist);  Kabbi  E.  .1.  Hirsch  (Jew);  Dr.  .\. 
J.  Canfield  (I'niversalist);  Bishop  Cheney  (Reformed  Episcopal);  the 
.Hev.  M.  C.  Banseen  (Swedish  Lutheran);  the  Rev.  ,1.  Berger  (tier- 
man  Methodist);  Mr.  J.  V\'.  Plummer  (Quaker);  the  Rev.  .1.  Z.  Tor- 
gersen  (Norwegian  Lutheran);  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercier  (New  Jerusa- 
lem); the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  (Unitarian),  s»‘cretary. 

Be.sides  the  sessions  of  the  parliament  proper,  the  pro- 
gram included  sessions  devoted  to  the  various  denoiuiua- 
tions  for  the  pre.seutatiou  ami  disciissiou  of  their  special 
systems.  The  congresses  of  the  Lutlieran.  \\  elsh,  .Jewish, 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  had  been  hehl  before  the 
parliament  assembled. 

The  regular  proceedings  were  opened  in  the  .\rt  Insti- 
tute on  the  World’s  Fair  grounds,  Septemher  11.  'I'lie 
invocation  was  offered  by  Cai'diual  Gibbons.  President 
Bonney  of  the  World’s  Congre.ss  aii.xiliary.  declared  the 
parliament  opened,  and  the  Hev.  Dr.  Barrows  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome.  Archbisho])  Feehan  of  Chiciigo  fol- 
lowed, welcoming  the  delegates  in  behalf  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church.  Cardinal  Gibbons  pointed  out.  that,  in 
spite  of  radical  differences  of  system,  there  was  one  plat- 
form on  which  all  could  unite — that  of  charity,  hninanitv, 
and  benevolence.  Rev.  Augusta  .1.  Chai)in  welcomed  the 
delegates  in  behalf  of  the  women,  .\ddresses  were  also 
given  by  F.  C.  Mozoomdar.  rej)resenting  the  Hrabino  Somaj 
of  India;  Hung  Quang  Yu,  secretary  of  the  Chinese  lega- 
tion at  Washington.  rej)re.senting  Confuciiinism ; Prince 
Wolkonsky  of  Hiissia,  of  the  Orthodo.x  Church;  Henchi 
Shibata.  rei)re.senting  Shintoism  in  .lapiin:  Count  Bern- 
storoff  of  Germany;  M.  Bony  Maury  of  France:  .\rch- 
bishop  Redwood  of  Xcw  Zcidand:  and  II.  Dharinapala 
of  Ceylon,  representing  Itb.OOO.Ooo  Buddhists.  The  pre- 
vailing idea  of  all  was  the  community  of  interests  symbol- 
ized by  the  parliament.  A simihir  note  of  toleration  was 
struck  in  the  following  add  re.s.<es  given  at  the  afternoon 
session:  by  Karl  von  Bergen  of  Sweden:  by  \'.  A.  (ihandi 
of  Bombay,  representing  the  l..j(M),()()()  .Jainists  of  India, 
whose  religion  he  claimed  to  be  older  than  Buddhism:  by 
Hrof.  Tcheraz  of  London.  Kng.,  repi'e.senting  the  Ar- 
menians: by  Prof.  C.  .N.  Cbakravarti  (Theosophist)  of  In- 
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dia;  and  by  Swami  Vivekaiiaiida  of  Bombay,  who  said 
that  he  represented  a religion  whose  sacred  language,  the 
Sanskrit,  conbiined  no  equivalent  for  the  word  " seclu- 
sion.” Principal  Grant  of  Queen’s  College,  Kingston, 
(Presbyterian),  represented  Cainvda,  drawing  attention  to 
the  Christian’s  need  of  humility  in  that,  through  his  fail- 
ure, Christianity  has  not  attained  a greater  measure  of 
victory  in  the  world.  B.  B.  Nagarkar,  of  one  of  the 
branciies  of  the  Indian  Brahmo-Soniaj,  advised  an  attempt 
at  assimilation  of  the  truths  of  Eastern  and  Western  sys- 
tems. The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Momerie  of  London,  Eng., 
speaking  for  the  Church  of  England,  called  attention  to 
the  fundamental  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  the  greater  or 
less  superficial  falsity,  of  all  religions.  Bishop  B.  W. 
Arnett  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  colored  race  in  America. 

On  the  second  day  began  the  meetings  in  different  sec- 
tions according  to  the  respective  creeds  and  systems  of 
Church  government;  but  an  important  union  meeting  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  Columbus.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
limited  space  at  our  disposal  to  give  even  a brief  outline  of 
the  numerous  addresses  and  discussions  of  the  parliament. 
The  full  proceedings,  we  believe,  are  to  be  published  in 
book  form.  A few  of  the  salient  features  alone  can 
here  bo  touched  upon.  The  subject  of  discussion  for  the 
second  day  was  the  “ Exi.stence  and  Attributes  of  God.” 
A paper  was  read  from  the  Very  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewitt  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers,  New  York  City,  on  the  “ Rational  Dem- 
onstration of  the  Being  of  God,”  biusing  its  argument  on 
the  need  of  an  efficient  and  intelligent  first  cause  as  re- 
vcaleil  bv  tlio  harmony  and  unity  of  the  onler  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  Rev.  Dr.  Momerie,  of  London,  Eng.,  enlarged 
u|)on  this  theme  in  treating  of  the  “Moral  Evidence  of  a 
Divine  E.xistence,”  and  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  evolu- 
tion as  evidencing  design  in  nature  as  opposed  to  chance 
and  showing  traces  of  a supreme  intelligence.  Prof.  .M. 
Valentine,  Lutheran,  spoke  of  “ The  Harmonies  and  Dis- 
tinctions in  the  Theistic  Teaching  of  the  Various  Historic 
Faiths.”  claiming  that  Christianity  (including  Judaism) 
and  .Mohammedanism  alone  presented  a pure  and  main- 
tiiined  monotheism,  and  that  the  general  historic  tendency 
of  thought  wivs  from  polytheism  to  monotheism.  Rabbi 
Isiuic  M.  Wise  of  Cincinnati,  in  speaking  of  the  “Theol- 
ogy of  Judaism,”  laid  down  belief  in  God,  revelation,  con- 
science, and  immortality  as  postulates  of  all  theology. 
The  Rev.  M.  Phillips  of  Madras  spoke  on  “The  Ancient 
Religion  of  India  and  Primitive  Revelation,”  arguing  that 
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polytheism  presnpposes  monotheism,  since  the  further 
DHCK  inquiry  is  pushed  into  the  history  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligion in  India,  the  purer  and  siim)ler  is  the  conception  of 
God  which  appears.  Manilal  Ni  Dvivediof  Bombay  treat- 
ed next  of  tile  “ Religious  Belief  of  the  Hindoos.”  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  education, 
gave  an  able  historical  address  on  “The  Argument  for 
the  Divine  Being,”  claiming  the  thought  of  to  be  the 
supreme  directive  and  regulative  idea  in  the  mind;  and 
Dr.  Adolf  Brodbeck  of  Hanover,  Germany,  made  a start- 
ling exposition  of  “Idealism,  the  New  Religion.” 

On  September  13,  man’s  place  in  the  universe  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  were  discussed.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar 
outlined  the  work  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  India,  which, 
monotheistic  in  faith,  he  claims  to  harmonize  the  principles 
and  disciplines  of  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  Zoroastri- 
anism, Judaism,  and  Christianity.  The  archbishop  of  Zante, 
Greece,  described  the  foundation  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church.  Dr.  William  Byrne  outlined  the  Roman  Catholic 
view  of  man.  Rabbi  Kohler  of  New  York  showed  that 
human  brotherhood  is  taught  bv  all  religions  based  on  the 
Bible.  Zenshiro  Noguchi  and  K.  R.  M.  Harai,  of  Japan, 
presented  the  principles  of  Buddhism,  the  latter  saying  that 
the  association  of  the  great  insurrection  of  1637  with 
Christianity  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  treat- 
ment Japan  had  received  from  Christian  nations,  were  the 
main  reasons  why  the  people  had  not  accepted  Christian- 
ity. Renchi  Shibata  described  the  tenets  of  .Shintoism  in 
Japan;  and  the  Rev.  S.  N.  Warner  outlined  the  .Sweden- 
borgian  doctrine  of  the  soul  and  its  future.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a paper  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  read  by  Bishop 
Keane  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington.  It 
treated  of  our  civilization  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  outlined  the  social  benefits  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  Other  addres.ses  were  given;  by  Ur. 
Lyman  Abbott  on  “ Religion  Essentially  Characteristic  of 
Humanity;”  by  Mrs.  L.  Dickinson  on  “ The  Divine  Basis 
of  the  Co-operation  of  Men  and  Women;”  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Rexford  on  “The  Religious  Intent;”  by  Dr.  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale,  showing  America’s  share  in  the  “Spiritual 
Forces  in  Human  Progress;”  by  Rabbi  II.  Pereira  Jlendos. 
of  New  York,  on  “Orthodox  Judaism;”  by  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Cook  on  “The  Certainties  of  Religion;”  and  by  H. 
Toki,  of  Japan,  on  the  “ History  of  Buddhism  and  its 
.Sects  in  Jai)an.” 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  delegates  increased  as  the  ses- 
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sions  contiiiue<l.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Lewis,  of  Plainfield. 
X.  J.,  speaking  on  the  "Divine  Element  in  the  Weeklv 
Rest.”  arguetl  that  the  rest  day  is  founded  on  God’s  ))lan 
for  the  race,  no  accident  or  temjwrary  phenomenon.  B. 
Xagarkar  outlined  the  work  of  “Social  Reform  in  India.’’ 
indicating  the  duty  of  the  missionary  in  educating  the 
women,  the  men.  and  the  masses,  instead  of  spreading 
Christian  dogmatism,  bigotry,  and  exclusiveness.  One  of 
the  most  popular  addresses  was  that  of  H.  Dhannapala.  of 
Ceylon,  on  “The  World’s  Debt  to  Buddha.”  Prof.  Max 
Muller’s  paper  on  “The  Greek  Philosophy  and  the  Christ- 
ian Religion,”  considered  the  highest  result  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  to  be  the  ineradicable  conviction  that  there  is 
reason  or  logos  in  the  world.  The  ancient  systems  both 
Aryan  and  Semitic  fulfilled  a purpose,  and  their  liest 
thoughts  have  been  synthesized  in  Christianity.  A paper 
from  Sir  William  Daw'son,  of  Montreal,  took  the  position 
that  the  facts  of  science  and  Divine  revelation  are  not  in  op- 
position, that  the  reign  of  law  does  not  exclude  the  volit- 
ion of  a Divine  First  Cause,  but  becomes  the  unchanging 
expression  of  the  infinitely  wise  will.  Count  Bemstorff. 
siieaking  on  the  “ Religious  State  of  Germany,”  showed 
that  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  unbelief,  the  evan^lical 
forces  were  increasing.  Mohammed  Webb,  ex-United 
States  consul  at  Manila,  and  a convert  to  Islam  (p.  95). 
called  forth  many  shouts  of  disapproval  by  his  statement 
that  in  some  circumstances  polygamy  is  beneficial.  H. 
Kozaki,  president  of  the  Doshisha  University,  speaking  on 
the  growth  of  “Christianity  in  Japan.”  dwelt  upon  the 
subordinate  place  and  influence  of  the  missionaries  as  com- 
pared with  the  native  converts,  and  upon  the  prevailing 
liberal  tendencies  of  the  missionaries,  stating  that  the 
Presbyterians  “are  almost  in  a body  on  the  side  of  Pro- 
fessors Briggs  and  Smith,”  and  the  American  tioard’s  iias- 
tors  and  evangelists  “are  advocating  and  preachinga  tneo- 
logy  perhaps  more  liberal  than  the  Andover  theolo^.” 
P.  C.  Mozoomdar’s  address  on  “The  World’s  Religious 
Debt  to  Asia,”  was  enthusiastically  received.  Asia’s  first 
gift  to  the  religious  world,  he  said,  was  insight  into  na- 
ture, which,  to  an  Asiatic,  appears  as  the  manifestation  of 
a personal  wdll;  another  gift  was  the  idea  of  self-conquest 
as  a nece.ssary  condition  of  the  highest  spiritual  culture. 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  treating  of  “Religion  and 
Wealth,”  said  that  the  world  had  not  yet  grasjied  the 
Divine  plan  of  distribution,  which  was  “To  every  man 
according  to  his  several  ability” — ability,  not  to  take,  but 
to  use  aright. 
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Among  other  importuiit  pnpers  and  addresses  were  the 
following,  bv  the  authors  and  on  the  topics  named:  Rev. 

Annis  F.  Fiistman  on  “The  Influence  of  Religion  on 
Women;”  the  late  Brother  Azarias  on  “The  Religious 
Training  of  Children;”  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  on  “The 
Sympathy  of  Religious;”  Bishop  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  on 
“The  Historic  Ch  iroh;”  Rev.  jI.  A.  Murdock,  of  Cleve- 
land. 0.,  on  “A  New  Testament  Woman;”  Prof.  D.  G. 
Lyon,  of  Harvard,  on  “The  Jewi.sh  Contributions  to  Civi- 
lization;” Shakn  Soyen,  on  ‘‘  The  Law  of  Cause  and  Effect 
as  Taught  by  Buddha;”  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  “Chri-stianitv,  an  Historic  Religion;”  .1.  E. 
Carpenter,  of  Oxford,  £ng.,  on  “The  Need  of  a Wider 
Conception  of  Revelation;”  Rev.  J.  W.  Lee,  of  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  on  “Christ  the  Rea.son  of  the  Universe;”  Bishop 
Keane,  of  Washington,  I).  C..  on  “The  Incarnation  Idea 
in  History  and  in  Jesus  Christ;”  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  “ Man’s  Place  in  Nature;”  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  R.  Haweis.  of  London,  Eng.,  on  “Music,  Emotion, 
and  Morals;”  Dr.  George  E.  Post,  of  Beyrout,  Syria,  on 
“The  History  and  Prospects  of  Exploration  in  Bible 
Liinds;”  Rev.  Dr.  James  Brand,  of  Oberlin,  0.,  on 
“Christian  Evangelism;”  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  on  ‘‘The 
Essential  Oneness  of  Ethical  Ideas  Among  All  Men;”  Prof. 
C.  H.  Toy.  of  Harvard,  on  “The  Relation  Between  Re- 
ligion and  Conduct;  ” Prof.  I.  T.  Headland,  of  Peking  Uni- 
versity, on  “Religion  in  Peking;”  Dr.  D.  .1.  Kennedy,  of 
Somerset,  O.,  on  “ The  Redemption  of  Sinful  Man  through 
.Jesus  Christ;”  Rev.  Anna  G.  Spencer  on  “Religion  and 
the  Erring  and  Criminal  Classes;”  Rev.  Charles  F.  Donelly 
on  “The  Relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the 
Poor  and  Destitute;”  Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  on 
“Christianity  and  the  Social  Question:"  .Miss  Jeanne 
iSerabji,  of  Bombay,  on  “The  Women  of  India;”  Zitzusa 
Ashiteu,  a Buddhist,  on  “Buddha:"  .Mohammed  M’ebb 
on  “The  Influence  of  .Mohammedanism  on  Social  Con- 
ditions;" Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  on  “ Chri.stianity  as  a Social 
Force;”  Miss  Henrietta  Szold  on  " What  has  Judaism 
done  for  Women?"  IU>v.  Prof.  C.  R.  Hender.son,  of  Chi- 
cago. on  “.Social  Reform;”  Rev.  .lames  .M.  Cleary,  of 
Minneapolis,  on  “Religion  and  Labor;”  Prof.  .V.  W.  Small, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  “The  Churches  and  City 
Problems;  ” Rev.  Joseph  Cook  on  ••  What  the  Bible  ha.s 
Wrought;”  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  on  “Crime  and  Remedy:” 
Judge  J.  T.  Ilaniui  on  “Christian  Science;"  .Mi.ss  A.  C. 
Fletcher  on  “The  Religion  of  North  .\merican  Indians;” 
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and  Rev.  E.  P.  Baker  on  “ Religion  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.” 

At  the  impressive  exercises  of  the  closing  day,  Septem- 
ber 27,  the  work  of  the  parliament  was  reviewed  by  the 
various  speakers,  and  forecasts  of  its  future  results  were 
uttered.  Bishop  Keane  identified  “The  Religion  of  the 
Future”  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  Dr.  G.  D. 
Boardman  sjwke  of  “Christ,  the  Unifier  of  Mankind.'" 
At  the  evening  session  Merwin-Marie  Snell  spoke  of  the 
“Future  of  Religion,”  laying  stress  on  its  perpetuity 
through  the  essential  religiousness  of  man,  and  its  gradual 
unification  in  all  its  aspects  through  the  laws  of  evolution. 
Then  followed  a series  of  brief  farewell  addresses  most  re- 
markable for  the  evidence  they  displayed  of  the  depth  to 
which  the  parliament  had  stirred  the  hearts  of  its  attend- 
ants. At  the  close  Rabbi  Hirsch  led  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Keane,  of  Washington,  pro- 
nounced the  benediction. 

From  tbe  above  exceedingly  brief  outline  of  proceed- 
ings. the  reader  may  learn  the  breadth,  if  not  the  depth, 
of  the  discussions,  'fhe  parliament  of  religions  was  with- 
out a precedent  in  the  world’s  history.  For  the  compara- 
tive study  of  the  religious  sentiment  as  it  variously  ex- 
presses iUelf  amid  varying  conditions  in  the  human  race,  it 
was  the  greatest  object-lesson  ever  presented.  There  are 
those,  who,  from  the  inception  of  the  idea,  assailed  it  as  a 
recognition  of  false  religions;  but  there  are  also  those  who 
recognized  that  the  injustice  of  human  judgments  most 
frequently  springs  from  ignorance,  and  that  knowledge  is 
per  se-  a good,  and  who  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  a truer  understanding  of  those  other  faiths  which 
are  powerful  religious  forces  in  the  world,  not  shutting 
tlieir  eyes  to  the  truth  which  even  the  false  accretions  of 
those  systems  cannot  quite  conceal,  and  being  convinced 
that  every  revelation  of  a common  faith  is  a oond  of  fel- 
lowship tending  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

There  was  little  attempt  made  by  any  of  the  delegates 
to  accentuate  their  denominational  peculiarities,  but  rather 
to  niugnifv  the  commonly  accepted  truths  of  natural  re- 
ligion. 'J'his  was  most  observable  in  the  case  of  the  great 
Eastern  religions,  which  are  known  as  Pagan.  Of  these, 
Buddhism  was  the  most  prominently  represented,  although 
the  Chinese  and  Thibetan  systems  of  Buddhism  had  no 
delegates  present.  Its  presentations  were  notably  ration- 
alistic in  cliaracter,  generally  according  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  most  rcdical  wing  of  modern  science,  but 
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showing  a weakness  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  vari- 
ous Buddhist  sects. 

The  full  outcome  of  this  unique  gathering  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  resulted  in  a single 
conversion.  It  has  not  evolved  any  form  of  universal  or 
cosmic  religion;  nor,  through  it,  has  Christianity  yet  con- 
founded otner  systems.  It  has,  however,  done  much  to 
disj)el  ignorance  and  misconception,  to  spread  the  benign 
leaven  of  toleration,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  final 
triumph  of  that  svstem  in  which  the  religious  sentiment 
common  to  our  Kumanity  shall  one  day  find  its  complete 
expression. 

“For  once  in  all  history,”  said  Mozoomdar,  "all  religions  have 
made  their  peace,  all  nations  have  called  each  other  hrothers,  and  their 
representatives  have  for  seventeen  days  stood  up  morning  after  mum- 
in^  to  pray  to  our  Father,  the  universal  Father  of  all  Heaven.  His 
will  has  b^n  done  so  far,  and  in  the  great  coming  future  may  that 
blessed  will  be  done  further  and  further,  for  ever  and  ever.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  Congress. — One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  denominational  congresses  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  World’s  Fair,  was  the  Homan  Catholic 
Congress,  September  4-9.  Some  of  its  formal  utterances 
are  of  the  broadest  significance.  Like  the  congress  at 
Baltimore,  it  refrained  from  definitely  indorsing  the  doc- 
trine of  temporal  sovereignty  over  Rome;  but  it  declared 
that  “the  Vicar  of  Christ  must  enjoy  absolute  iudeiiend- 
ence  and  autonomy  in  the  exercise  of  his  sublime  mis- 
sion.” In  regard  to  education,  the  ianguage  is  careful, 
commending  parochial  schools  and  Catliolic  colleges  in 
accordance  with  established  ecclesiastical  decrees,  and 
adding  that  “ only  the  school  bell  and  the  church  bell  can 
prolong  the  echo  of  the  liberty  bell.”  'I’otal  abstinence 
societies  are  approved;  and  all  attempts  to  secularize  the 
Sabbath  are  uiscountenanced.  The  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tions is  well  expressed  at  tlie  conclusion  in  tlie  wonls  of 
the  Apostolic  Delegate:  “ Forward!  in  one  hand  tlie  Gos- 

pel of  Christ,  and  in  the  other  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.” 

Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia  gave  an  address  full 
of  prophetic  significance  as  to  the  coining  time  when  secta- 
rianism and  religious  hostility  will  cease.  It  contained  the 
following  remarkable  passage: 

'‘There  is  the  Catholic  world  and  the  non-Catholic  world  Be 
tween  them  has  long  rolled  the  o<-ean  of  prejudice — a dark  ocean. 
Hearts  that  ought  to  have  come  nearer  to  each  other,  hearts  that  God 
made  like  each  other,  eyes  that  if  they  only  looked  into  each  other  and 
through  them  down  into  the  hearts,  would  have  brought  them  to- 
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^*tbt*r.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  C’atholic  nmgtvss  to  brin^  tlie*?*'  tv« 
worlds  nearer — to  make  men  understand  each  other  more  fully — and 
this  mission  you  have  t«>  act  out.  first  of  all  by  appre<*iatinp  the  great 
truth  that  the  non-C'atholic  world  is  notojjposed  to  thefatliolir  worid 
at  all,  but  to  something  which  it  thinks  is  the  C’atholic  world.  The 
d*>ctrines  on  which  this  animosity  is  founded  are  d»>ctrine8  that  we 
reje<*t  as  emphatically,  as  constantly,  as  indignantly  as  the  non-(’atL 
olic  world  could  reject  them. 

'•  If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another  upon  which  people 
agr«*e.  it  is  respect  and  reverence  of  the  person  and  the  character  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity.  How  the  Protestant  loves  his  neijfhbor. 
how  the  Protestant  eye  will  sometimes  grow  dim  when  speaking  oi 
our  I^>rtl.  In  this  great  center  of  union  is  found  the  hope  of  human 
society,  the  only  mean.s  of  preserving  C’hristian  civilization,  the  only 
point  upon  which  C’atholic  and  Protestant  may  meet.” 

Canadian  Anglican  Synod.— The  first  general  synod 
of  tlie  Cliiircli  of  chigluiid  in  ('anada.  which  adjourned  on 
Se])tend>er  20  after  a two  weeks’  session  in  Toronto.  Out., 
marked  a most  imporbint  epoch  in  the  history  of  Angli- 
canism in  Canada.  It  was  also  significant  of  a broader 
movement,  the  development  of  Canadian  national  life. 

Almost  all  the  diocesc“8  in  British  North  .\meriea  are 
now  consolidate<l  under  the  government  of  one  supreme 
body.  There  have  heretofore  been  two  ecclesia.stical  j»rov- 
inees — Canada,  comprising  nine  dioceses:  and  Bnjiert's 
Land,  comprising  eight.  Each  of  these  i)rovinces  had  a 
metropolitan  of  its  own;  but  the  archbisliop  of  Canterbury 
was  nominally  primate  of  them  both;  and  there  were  also 
five  independent  dioceses  sUnding  in  no  ofticial  relation  to 
either  of  the  provinces.  Some  of  the  latter  have  not  yet 
taken  any  part  in  the  movement  for  consolidation;  but  it 
is  thought  that  they  will  not  very  long  stand  aloof.  The 
movement  took  dehnite  shape  abont  three  years  ago,  when 
the  two  provincial  synods  appointed  a conference  commit- 
tee to  formulate  a constitution  for  a general  synod  such  as 
that  which  has  just  adjourned. 

Bishop  B.  Machray,  metropolitan  of  Rupert’s  Land, 
was  chosen  as  first  primate  of  all  Canada;  and  the  two 
metropolitans.  Bishops  Machray,  of  Rupert’s  Land,  and 
Lewis,  of  Canada,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  archbish- 
ops of  their  respective  provinces,  the  first  occasion,  we 
believe,  on  which  a colonial  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  ever  borne  the  title  of  archbishop.  A resolution 
was  adopted  altirmiug  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  Canada 
with  the  Church  of  England,  hut  there  was  some  disposi- 
tion shown  in  favor  of  calling  it  the  Canadian  Church  in- 
stead of  retaining  the  old  name.  In  fact,  the  sviickI  itself 
was  hut  a fresh  indication  of  that  progress  toward  a national 
life  which  began  with  confederation  and  has  been  strength- 
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ened  by  every  movement  since  effected  whose  tendency  inis 
been  to  develop  a better  acquaintanceship  and  a closer  sym- 
pathy between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Ohristiau  Endeavor  Convention. — The  Christian 
Endeavor  societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  held 
their  convention  in  Montreal,  Que.,  beginning  July  5.  The 
delegates  were  welcomed  by  tlie  Kev.  S.  A.  .^^cGi]livray  in 
behalf  of  the  ProtesUint  pastors  of  the  city,  and  by  Mayor 
Desjardins  in  behalf  of  the  citizens. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  second  day  of  tlie  convention, 
the  Kev.  S.  V.  Karmarkar,  a native  of  India,  instituted  a 
comparison  between  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  and  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  declared  that  the  Roman 
Catliolic  religion  is  but  a “new  label  on  the  old  bottles  of 
Paganism  containing  the  deadly  poison  of  idolatry.”  Tlie 
discourse  having  lieen  commented  on  in  one  of  the  French- 
Canudian  journals,  deep  indignation  was  stirred  up  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  for  a time  a riot  seemed  inevit- 
able. President  Clark,  in  behalf  of  the  convention,  dis- 
claimed any  purpose  of  insulting  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  the  [leople  of  Montreal;  and  his  apology 
was  accepted  in  good  faith  as  ample  by  organs  of  Roman 
Catholic  sentiments.  Nevertheless,  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  were  still  hostile,  and  crowds  gathered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  drill  hall,  in  which  the  convention 
was  held.  But  the  members  of  the  convention  were  safe- 
guarded by  the  presence  of  several  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing 1,000  militiamen  in  plain  clothes;  and  when  the  session 
was  at  an  end.  the  members  filed  out  of  the  building  and 
passed  to  their  lodgings  without  serious  molestation.  The 
number  of  delegates  was  reported  to  be  Iti.OiiO,  represent- 
ing a total  membership  of  1,577,040. 

Campbell  Heresy  Trial. — The  trial  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Campbell,  professor  of  church  history  and  apolo- 
getics in  the  Presbyterian  College  in  Montreal.  Que..  be- 
fore the  presbytery  of  Montreal,  began  July  11.  The  pro- 
fessor having  acknowledged  the  substantial  correctness  of 
the  report  of  his  lecture  delivered  at  Kingston  in  Febru- 
ary last  (p.  423),  a committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
formal  libel  against  him.  The  libel  contained  two  counts, 
charging  him  with  teaching: 

1.  A view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  impugn.s 
and  discredits  them  as  the  supreme  and  infallible  source  of  religions 
truth. 

2.  .\  view  of  God  which  sets  Him  forth  as  one  wlio  does  not 
smite  either  in  the  way  of  punishment  or  discipline,  and  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  judging  or  punishing  of  the  wicked. 
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The  draft  of  the  libel  having  been  accepted,  ProL 
Campbell  was  summoned  to  meet  the  charges.  At  the 
trial  on  September  12  and  13,  he  urged  that  the  charge 
of  impugning  and  discrediting  the  Holy  Scriptures  was 
false  from  the  foundation.  At  the  same  time  he  admitted 
that  errors  existed  in  the  text  as  we  have  it.  but  of  no  great 
importance;  and  he  combated  the  idea  that  all  Scripture  is 
equally  inspired,  certain  customs,  for  example,  being  sanc- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  broader  spirit  of  Christ.  In  rcrard  to  the  second 
charge,  he  claimed  that  God  permitted  men  to  be  smitten 
by  leaving  them  to  take  the  consequences  of  their  sin,  and 
that  he  never  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  smite  in  the  form 
of  inflicting  physical  evil,  which  is  rather  the  work  of  the 
Devil.  The  consequences  of  sin  are  not  directly  inflicted 
by  God,  but  are  the  results  of  the  immutable  laws  of  the 
universe. 

Both  counts  of  the  libel  were  sustained,  the  first  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  13,  the  second  by  27  to  2.  The  professor 
immediately  gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  synod  of  Mon- 
treal and  Ottawa. 

Other  Religions  Matters. — The  peculiar  school 
plan  as.sociated  with  the  name  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  of  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  which  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
over  a year  ago,  has  been  discontinued  in  Faribault,  the 
city  of  its  adoption.  Differences  arose  between  the  school 
board  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  over  the  assign- 
ment of  two  Protestant  teachers  to  the  building  w’hich  had 
been  rented  from  the  Roman  Catholics;  and,  on  the  advice 
of  the  archbishop,  the  lease  was  annulled.  The  principle 
of  the  Faribault  school  plan  is,  however,  still  l^ing  ap- 
plied in  new  parishes  where  deemed  advisable  under  exist- 
ing conditions. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hart,  whose  election  to  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  bishopric  of  Vermont  was  chronicled 
some  time  ago  (p.  425),  declined  to  accept  the  election, 
having  been  persuaded  to  continue  his  services  to  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  Rev.  Father  Hall,  of  Eng- 
land. has  been  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  latter  is  a priest 
of  the  Anglican  order  of  Cowley  Fathers,  and  is  well 
known  in  America,  having  labored  for  nearly  17  years  in 
Boston.  Mass.  He  was  a warm  personal  friend  of  the  late 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  supported  his  candidacy  for  the 
bishopric  of  Massachusetts  in  1891.  This  displeased  the 
extreme  Ritualists,  and  he  was  recalled  to  England.  He 
is  spoken  of  as  a man  of  brilliant  intellectual  parts  and 
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statesmanlike  views,  in  sympatliy  with  those  broadening 
movements  of  religious  thought  which  are  modifying  the 
character,  or  at  least  the  relative  bearings,  of  all  the  theo- 
logical systems  of  the  day. 
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American: — 

Amks.  Fhkijkkick  LornROi',  capitalist;  bom  in  North  Easton, 
Mass.,  June  8,  1835;  died  on  a Fall  River  line  steamboat  on  his  way 
to  New  York.  Sep.  13.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1854,  commenced  active  life  as  a clerk  in  the  Ames  works  in  his  na- 
tive town  and  was  steadily  advanced  until  he  became  head  of  the 
a<-cnuntanls’  department.  In  1863  he  became  a memljer  of  the  firai  of 
Oliver  Ames  & Sons,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  He  made  a special  study  of  railroad  business,  and  was  i«pec- 
ially  interested  in  the  Union  Facitie,  in  the  con.struction  and  manage- 
ment of  which  his  father  had  been  prominent.  Ho  was  a director  in 
about  40  railroad  companies;  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  com- 
pany; was  a fellow  of  Harvard  University,  to  which  he  made  numer- 
oos  donations;  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of  .several  charitable  in- 
stitutions. He  was  a member  of  the  state  senate  in  1873.  In 
religion,  be  was  a Unitarian.  He  was  a prominent  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  society,  and  a regular  contributor  to  its 
exhibitions.  He  left  an  estate  valued  at  about  fj.!, 000. 000. 

Auciimuty,  Ricuaud-  Tylukn,  philanthropist;  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1831;  died  in  I.«nox,  Ma.ss.,  July  18.  He  served  in  the 
Union  army  through  the  (Uvil  War,  reaching  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  after  its  close  returned  to  New  York  and  applied  himself  to 
works  of  benevolence.  In  1881,  he  founded  the  New  York  Trade 
schools,  an  institution  designed  to  give  young  men  a thorough  train- 
ing in  various  trades,  on  a system  of  his  own  elaboration.  The  .sys- 
tem was  so  practical  and  original  that  it  attracted  attention  in  Isith 
the  United  States  and  Euro|ie.  For  several  years  the  large  exjieiise 
of  running  the  institution  was  paid  by  -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Auciimuty  from 
their  private  means;  but  in  1889.  when  the  schools  were  incoriiorattsl, 
the  founder  and  his  wife  gave  an  additional  sum  of  ifl60,000;  and 
soon  afterward  J.  Pierrepont  Morgan  gave  an  endowment  of 
000.  The  branches  taught  are  bricklaying,  plastering,  plumbing, 
carpentry,  house  and  si^n  painting,  fresco  painting,  stonecutting, 
blacksmith  work,  and  tailoring. 

,\ZARiA8,  Brother,  Patrick  Franci..  Mui-caney,  educator  and 
writer;  born  in  Killemain,  Ireland,  June  39,  1847;  died  in  Plattshurg, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  30.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  joined  the  order  of  Chris- 
tian  Brothers.  From  1879  to  1886  he  was  president  of  Ris-k  Hill 
College.  He  then  visited  Europe,  and,  after  remaining  three  years, 
returned  to  this  country,  and  became  professor  of  English  literature 

Notb  —The  announcement  of  the  canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc,  made  on  p, 
4S6  was.  it  seems,  premature.— Kd. 
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ill  the  l)e  1-u  Salic  Institute  of  New  York,  whii-li  position  be  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Bahkymoiie,  Mbs.  tlEOKoiK  Drew,  actress,  died  at  Santa  Bar- 
tiara.  Cal.,  July  2.  She  was  a daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Drew,  a 
noted  artreKs,  and  a sister  of  John  Drew,  a star  actor  In  1^6  she 
was  iiiarriisl  to  .Maurice  Barrymore,  an  actor  and  dramatic  w riter, 

U.tTTtN,  JosKHll,  en(fineer  and  inventor;  laini  in  Philadelphia. 
IViin.,  in  ISOT;  died  in  New  York  City  Aug.  2«.  In  early  life  he  be- 
came a civil  and  niechan 
ical  engineer,  and  amont 
his  first  imixirtant  works 
were  the  construction  irf 
the  ^as  works  at  Albany. 
.V.  Y the  gas  and  water 
works  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  Scranton,  Penn.,  and 
Klizaheth,  N.  J . the 
water  works  in  Koches- 
ter  and  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
atid  the  gas  works  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y'.,  and  Pater 
son,  N'.  J.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  denioiistratr 
the  practicability  of  car 
rving  water  from  I.ake 
Erie  through  a tnnnel  t« 
supply  Buffalo,  and  his 
system  is  now  used  in  ( "hi 
ciigo.  He  also  invented 
the  coal  breaker,  used  tw 
nearly  every  coal  mining 
and  coal  carrying  corpo- 
ration in  this  country.  Hr 
gave  to  the  city  of  Elix- 
abeth.  N’.  J.,  where  he 
lived,  a High  School 
building,  which  cost  over 
$240,00(1.  atid  shortly  be 
fore  his  death  he  pre- 
stMitcil  the  Cliristiiin  alliance  the  building  in  New  Y'ork  City  used 
as  a faith  cure  home,  valued  at  $100,000,  and  the  society  a tract  of 
land  in  Elizabeth,  on  which  to  build  a faith  cure  temple. 

Bl.ANKtN(!siiif,  James  Al.KXASnKR,  sculptor;  Ixtm  in  Fnvzen 
Island,  Prince  (teorge  county.  Va..  in  18T)9;  died  in  New  Y'ork  City 
July  1.  He  made  his  first  attempt  in  sculpture  when  13  years  old. 
iiuslelling  the  figure  of  a negro  Isty  leaning  on  a hoe,  which  was  pur 
chastsl  by  William  Corcoran  for  his  Washington  art  gallery;  and  fol 
lowe<l  this  with  the  well  known  figure  of  a lx>y  drawing  a thorn  out 
of  his  foot.  After  .studying  with  Edward  Valentine,  in  New  Y'ork 
and  finishing  his  grotip  “ Ptx’ahontas  Saving  the  Life  of  Captain 
Smith,”  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  with  Chapu.  In  1890  on  his 
return,  he  was  ap|xiintcsl  jirofes-sor  of  sculpture  in  the  New  Y ork  In 
stitiite  of  .Artists  and  Artisans,  with  which  he  was  connected  till  hi' 
death.  He  designed  the  allegorical  statues  " Patriotism,”  “ Tradi 
tion,”  and  ••  Thisdou-y  ’ on  the  .Administration  huilding  at  the  Colum- 
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bian  Kxpobition,  and  tbe  allegorical  group  on  the  Electrical  building. 
He  received  a medal  from  tbe  World's  Fair  commissioners. 

Blatcusx)rd,  S.vmuki.,  jurist;  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  9, 
1830:  died  in  Newport,  K.  1.,  July  7.  lie  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia  College  in  1837;  became  private  secretary  to  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, with  whom  he  studied  law,  in  1840;  and,  after  being  admitted 
to  the  l>ar,  began  practicing  in  New  York  City.  In  1846  he  returnetl 
to  Auburn,  where  he  held  a partnership  till  1854,  when  he  returned 
to  New  York,  and  formed  the  firm  of  Blatchford,  Seward  & Oriswold. 
He  was  fur  many  years  engagetl  in  prttparing  the  reports  of  the 
I'nited  States  courts  for  tbe  3d  circuit,  and  also  the  Blutc/tf'vrd  ami 
JIattland’s  Repurtt  of  admiralty  cases  decided  by  the  Unittm  States 
di.strict  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York.  During  the 
latter  years  of  bis  private  practice  he  gave  the  most  of  his  attention 
to  admiralty  cases.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  Y'ork;  and  on  Mar.  4,  1878,  President  Hayes  appointed  him 
United  States  circuit  judge  for  the  2d  circuit.  He  held  the  latter 
office  until  Mar.  13,  1882,  when  President  .Arthur  appointed  him  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  on  whose  bench 
he  remained  till  his  death. 

Bon.vpaktk,  Jkhome  NAiHti.Eo.N,  military  officer;  born  in  Haiti 
more,  Md.,  Nov.  5,  1830;  died  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  Sep.  3.  He  was  a 
grand  nephew  of  Emperor  Napoleon  1.  and  grandson  of  Prince 
Jerome,  king  of  WQrtemberg,  and  of  Elizabeth  Patterson,  of  Balti 
more.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  .Military  Academy  in 
1853;  served  an  the  Texas  frontier  till  1854;  when  he  resigned  and 
entered  the  French  army  as  a lieutenant  of  dragoons;  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Crimean  war,  and,  for  distinguished  services  at 
Balaklava,  Inkerman,  Tchernia,  and  the  siege  of  Seljastopol,  re- 
ceived French,  Turkish,  and  English  dt*corat ions.  He  served  in  the 
Algerian  campaign  18.5^7;  in  the  Italian  campaign  against  Austria 
in  1859;  and  in  the  guard  of  the  empre.ss  of  France  in  1867-71. 
While  in  France  lie  vindicated  in  the  courts  his  right  to  the  name  of 
Bonaparte.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  escaped  with  difficulty 
from  tbe  commune  in  Paris,  and,  returning  to  the  United  States', 
marrietl  a granddaughter  of  Daniel  Welmter. 

Bvn.neii,  Edwin  E.vsscttku.  author;  liorn  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
.Aug.  5,  1852;  die<l  in  Boston,  Mass,,  Aug.  5.  He  was  gradiiateil  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School;  was  admitted  to  'he  bar,  and  practical  in 
Boston,  St.  Ismis,  and  New  York  till  1886.  wiien  he  abandomsl  the 
law  for  literature.  He  gave  much  study  to  the  TOlonial  historv  of 
New  England,  and  wrote  the  chapters  on  the  topographv  and  land 
marks  of  the  provincial  period  in  the  J/htm'!/  of  IIdkIoii.  He  al.so 
published  the  novels  Mim/iorf  (1H77);  7’nY.oM(1878):  Damni'x  f/hoM 
U881);  Agnex  Surriagt  (1886);  Pendonr'x  Suitorx{\m7y.  The  Ikgum’x 
(1889);  The  Chaxe  of  the  Sfeteor.  ami  Other  Stories  (1891); 
and  Zarharg  Phips  (1 892). 

Camp,  Hir.vm,  manufacturer,  Isirn  in  Plvmouth,  Mass.,  April 
9,  1811;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn..  July  9.  'lie  learned  the  chick- 
making  business  when  a boy,  and  followtsl  it  through  life,  manufac 
taring  first  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  afterwards,  till  1892.  in  New  Haven. 
He  founded  tbe  Mount  Herman  Boy.s’  S<-hool  at  (fill.  Mass.;  supported 
two  Sunday  school  missionaries  i’n  Nebraska;  aided  D.  E.  Mmsiv  in 
establishing  the  Northfield  .Seminary  for  T'oung  Women:  and  ’ lie- 
Ijueathed  to  the  Northfield  iu.stitiitioiis,  the  Hebrew  Christian  associ 
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ation  of  New  York,  the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  narses,  and 
the  orphan  asrlum,  home  for  the  friendless,  Young  Men's  and  Y'oung 
Women’s  Christian  associations  of  New  Haven,  American  Sunday 
School  union,  the  city  missions,  and  the  organized  charities  of  New 
Haven,  liberal  sums  in  cash  and  stock  securities. 

Cari’ENTKK,  (lEOROE  T.,  chancelior  of  Drake  University,  died 
July  29,  at  Des  Sloines,  Iowa. 

Ciiii’MAN,  John  1x)oan,  member  of  congress;  bom  in  Detroit, 
iMich.,  June  5,  1830;  died  there  Aug.  17.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan;  spent  some  years  in  the  Ijike  Superior  region, 
exploring  for  a mining  company;  took  part  in  framing  the  treaty  of 
Detroit  with  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians;  wa-s  admitted  to  the 
l)ar  in  1854,  was  city  attorney  of  Detroit  in  1856-61;  elected  judge  of 
the  superior  court  of  Detroit  in  1879,  and  re  elected  in  188.5;  and  was 
elected  to  congress  from  the  1st  district  in  1886,  '88,  '90,  and  t>2.  In  ' 
the  52d  congress  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  election  of 
president  and  vice-president,  and  member  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs. 

CoAKLEY,  George  Washington,  educator;  bom  in  the  Island 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  Feb.  22,  1814;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’.,  Aug.  2. 
He  was  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1836;  and,  while  taking  a 
po.st-graduate  course,  became  a contributor  to  GiW»  MnOteniaUcal 
Journal.  He  applied  himself  to  mathematics  and  astronomy;  was 
professor  of  those  branches  in  St.  James' College,  Indiana,  in  lMD-60. 
and  in  the  latter  year  succeeded  Prof.  Loomis  in  a similar  chair  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork,  where  he  remained  till  1890, 
when  he  was  chosen  professor  etneriltu. 

CCRTis,  Calvin,  portrait  artist;  bom  in  Stratford,  Conn..  July 
5,  1822;  died  there  July  12.  He  was  pupil  and  friend  of  Daniel 
Huntington,  president  of  the  New  Y’ork  Academy  of  Design,  and 
(lainter  of  many  famous  portraits  of  judicial  celebrities  and  other 
prominent  citizens  of  Connecticut. 

Dai.es,  John  Blakely.  D.  D.,bom  in  Kortright,  N.  Y’.,  Aug.  6, 
1815;  died  in  Chautauqua,  N.  Y,  Aug.  21.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  ChriMian  Instructor,  1846-79,  corresponding  secretary  of  his 
denominational  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  its  organization  in 
1859,  and  pastor  of  the  second  U'nited  Presbyterian  church  in  Phila- 
delphia for  more  than  fifty-three  years. 

Enochs,  Wii.liam  H.,  M.  C..  bom  in  Noble  county,  Ohio,  March 
‘29,  1842;  died  in  Ironton,  Ohio,  July  13.  He  entered  the  amiy  as  a 
])rivafe  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  and  reached  the  rank  of 
brevet  brigadier  general;  was  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School 
in  18S6;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  serving  his  second  term  in 
congrt*ss. 

Fischer,  OrsTAvrs,  LL.  1).,  patriot  and  scholar;  bom  in  Berlin, 
Prussia,  June  1815;  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  .1.,  Sep.  16.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  GSttingen  and  Berlin,  was  promi- 
nent in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  1848;  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1850;  was  profes-sor  of  modem  languages  in  Rutgers  College 
from  1858  to  1869.  and  during  the  last  ten  years  had  written  largely 
upon  musical  subjects. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  LL.  D.,  statesman;  bom  in  New  Y'ork  City 
Aug.  3,  1808:  died  at  Garrison’s.  N.  Y'.,  Sep.  7.  He  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  18‘27;  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  1830. 
was  elei'teil  a representative  to  congress  in  1842,  and,  after  serving 
for  one  term  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of  lieutes- 
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aat-TOTemor,  bat  in  1848  was  elected  governor  by  a large  majority. 
In  1851  he  entered  the  L'nited  States  senate,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  1857,  went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  almut  three 
years.  He  had  acted  with  the  Republican  party  from  its  organization, 
and  labored  earnestly  to  secure  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
the  presidency.  In  1863  he  was  influential  in  securing  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  with  the  Confederate  government.  He  was  secretary  of 
state  during  both  terms  of  General  Grant's  administration,  and  in 
1871  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
Washington.  He  secured  a settlement  of  the  northwest  houndaries 
dispute,  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  British  government  which 
resulted  in  the  Genera  tribunal  of  arbitration,  effected  a settlement 
of  the  Virginitu  question  with  Spain,  maintained  the  terms  of  the 
''  extradition  treaty  against  a determined  effort  of  the  British  govern- 
ment for  their  modification,  and  rendered  numerous  other  valuable 
diplomatic  services.  He  was  appointed  by  the  founder  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  president  of  the  Union 
League  club,  an  active  member  of  the  New  York  historical  society, 
and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  with  various  literary  and  charitable  organizations. 

Harlan  Dr.  David,  surgeon;  bom  in  Harford  county,  Md., 
1809;  died  in  Bel  Air,  Md.,  July  13.  He  became  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  navy  in  1835.  was  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  Naval 
Academy  for  several  years,  and  in  1873  was  made  medical  director. 

Harvey,  Hayward  Adqustus,  inventor;  horn  in  Jamestown, 
N.  y.,  Jan.  17,  18‘34;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  38.  Ho  invented 
and  improved  a large  number  of  automatic  machines  and  obtained 
nearly  135  patents.  His  method  of  treating  steel  for  armor  plates, 
which  he  first  patented  in  1888  and  has  perfected  since  1890,  is  by  far 
the  best  one  ever  devised,  and  has  made  him  famous  in  all  civilizetl 
countries.  It  is  kno'wn  as  the  Harvey  process,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
all  makers  of  armor  plate  in  Europe  and  by  the  Unite<l  States  govern- 
ment. 

How,  Prof.  Lyman  Bartlett,  educator;  bora  in  1838;  died  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.  Sep.  15.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1860,  and  was  professor  of  anatomy  there  for  25  years. 

Jardine.  General  Edward,  military  officer;  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1828;  died  July  15.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civii  War,  he 
raised  a company  of  volunteers,  was  commissioned  captain  in  1861. 
rendered  brilliant  service  at  Antietam,  and,  while  engage*!  in  sup- 
pressing the  draft  riots  in  New  York,  received  a wound  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  In  1865  he  was  made  brevet  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers. 

Jenkins,  Thornton  Alexander,  naval  officer;  bom  in  Orange 
county,  Va.,Dec.  11,  1811;died  in  Washington,  I).  C..  Aug.  9.  Heen- 
teredthe  United  States  navy  in  1828;  soon  afterward  aided  in  suppres- 
sing pirates  in  Cuba;  examined  the  lighthouse  system  of  various  Europ- 
ean countries  in  1845,  end  the  following  year  made  an  elaborate  report 
thereon;  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  commanded  a ves-sel  in  the  Par- 
aguayan exjiedition  in  1858;  and,  besides  holding  very  important 
naval  commands,  rendered  valuable  secret  services  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  made  rear-admiral  in  1870. 

Kelton,  John  Cunninoham,  military  officer;  born  in  Delaware 
county,  Penn.,  July  24,  1828;  died  in  VVashington,  D.  C.  July  15. 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1851,  was  instructor  there  from 
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1857  until  1861,  and  was  l>r»*vetted  bripidier-^enpral  for  sprricps 
in  tlie  Civil  War.  He  was  appointed  adjiitant-^neral  in  1889,  and. 
after  bis  retirement  last  rear,  was  made  governor  of  the  national  sol 
diers’  home. 

I>.\MiiEHTON,  Robeht  Ai.exander,  LL.D.,  educator;  bom  in 
Carlisle,  Penn.,  Dec.  6,  1824;  died  in  South  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Sej" 
1.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1843,  and  in  1846  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  At  the  o|>ening  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the 
anny,  ami  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel.  Since  1880  be  had  been 
president  of  l<ehigh  University. 

LAHKEMORE.Kicn.tHD  LcDl-ow,  LL.  D. ; bom  in  Astoria,  X.T.. 
Sej).  6,  1830;  die<l  in  New  York  City  Sep.  13.  He  was  graduated  at 
Kutgers  College  in  1850,  commenceti  the  practice  of  law  in  1852,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  edncation  in  New  York  three  years 
from  1861.  He  was  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in 
1867,  was  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  1870-85,  and  became 
chief  justice  in  the  latter  year. 

.McMahon,  Rt.  Rev.  Lawrence  S.,  D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic 
bishop;  Isim  in  New  Brunswick.  Canada,  in  1835;  died  in  I^akeville, 
Conn.,  Aug.  21.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1879. 

Mai.one,  Coia)Nei,  W.  L.,  journalist;  died  in  Fort  Worth,  Tet.. 
Sep.  24.  He  was  editor  of  the  Giizettf,  which  he  founded  in  1872. 
the  first  j>aper  published  in  northwestern  Texas. 

Mckphy,  Owen  E..  contractor;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sep. 
24.  His  name  figuretl  prominently  in  connection  with  the  Canadian 
public  works  scandal  in  1881. 

Newei.i..  M.  a.,  educator;  bom  in  Ireland,  died  in  Havre  dc 
Grace,  Md,,  Aiig.  14.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin, 
was  the  first  principal  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  edited 
the  A’linil  Rt  odent  and  other  school  books,  and  for  several  years  wa« 
state  superintendent  of  education  in  Maryland. 

OsuoRNE.  Edward  B.,  editor  and  politician;  bom  in  Northamp- 
ton, Ma-ss.,  Aug.  3,  1814;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y..  July  20.  From 
1836  until  1883  he  was  a newspajier  editor,  and  in  1884  and  1889  was 
elected  to  the  New  York  state  assembly.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a meinlxT  of  the  state  senate. 

Patterson.  Christopher  Sai.mon,  jurist;  bom  in  I^ondon. 
England,  in  1823;  died  in  Ottawa.  Ontario,  July  24.  He  removed  m 
Canada  in  1845;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851 ; liecame  Q.  C.  in  1872. 
justice  of  the  court  of  apjieal  in  1874,  and  supreme  court  judge  in 
1888. 

Sanford.  Edward  Isaac,  jurist;  bom  in  New  Haven.  Conn., 
in  1826;  died  there  July  13.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1847,  and  nflerwarii  at  the  Yale  Ijiw  School,  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
necticut state  senate  in  1864,  and  was  judge  of  the  superior  court 
1867-91. 

Stf.piienson,  John,  car-builder;  Isim  in  Ireland  July  4.  1809; 
died  near  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  July  31.  He  planned  and  built  the 
first  omnibus  ever  seen  in  New  York  City;  and  designed,  built,  and 
patented  the  first  street  car  in  .■\merica. 

Ten  Eyck.  Dr.  Phii.ip,  scientist;  boro  in  1802;  died  in  Albany. 
N.  Y’.,  July  15.  He  wm>  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  ISJtt 
stiidietl  medicine,  and  practiced  for  a short  time;  with  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry,  then  of  the  Albany  Academy,  conducted  experiments  in 
electro  magnetism,  and  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  passing  a cnircni 
through  the  wire.  On  the  resignation  of  Prof,  Henry,  in  1832,  he  lie 
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came  professor  of  natural  pbiloso|)hy  and  matbeniaties  in  the 
Academy,  and  held  the  position  until  1648. 

Tuorxton,  H.tUKisoN  !{.,  missionary;  born  in  Virginia  in  1857; 
died  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska.  Ang.  20.  About  three  years 
ago  he  resigned  a professorship  in  the  Virginia  State  I'niversity  to  go 
to  Alaska.  He  was  shot  by  the  natives. 

K.vTiiEit  Tlio.M.ts  E.,  educator;  born  in  .Montreal,  Que., 
in  18.5:1;  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. , July  17.  He  .studied  in  Paris; 
was  profe-ssor  of  clas.sics  in  the  I’niversity  of  Notre  Dame  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  1875-80;  was  vice-president  of  that  institution  1877-81. 
and  wa«  president  from  the  latter  year  until  his  death. 

Foreign: — 

Bai  ku.  K KitotNA.Nn  FuKtiiKUK  VOX.  .Vustni  Hungarian  minister 
of  war  since  1888;  born  in  Leml»erg  in  1823;  died  in  Vienna  July  22. 

Byi,.\sut,  Cou.xt  Cii.vkles  .\1.  E.  U.  ok.  diplomat;  ls>rn  i817; 
die<l  in  .Air-les- Bains,  France,  Sep.  21.  He  was  in  the  di|>lomatic 
service  of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  more  than  fifty  years, 
twenty-two  of  which  were  spent  in  England.  He  also  represented 
his  government  in  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Prussia.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  luini.ster  to  the  cf)urt  of  St.  James. 

ClI.tlUOT.  Je.vn  M.utTIN,  physician;  liorn  in  Paris.  France,  in 
1825;  dies!  in  .Morvan  .\ug.  15.  He  made  a s|iecial  study  of  nervous 
diseases  u|Ktn  which  he  wrote  several  valuable  lsx>ks,  made  a careful 
and  extended  investigation  of  tbe  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  edited 
various  medical  journals,  and  was  a memlxT  of  a nuinlx'r  of  learneil 
societies. 

Cl'NXiNOll.VM,  Joil.x,  1).  D.,  iAj.  I).;  <slucator  and  author;  born 
in  Paisley.  S<-otland,  in  1811);  die<l  in  St.  .tndrew’s,  S<-otland,  Sep.  1, 
.Among  bis  books  were  'I'he  Churrh  of/irothinil.  The  Qiiah  m, 

an<l  .4  y'eir  Theory  of  Knoirioy  ami  Kiioiro.  Since  1886  he  had 
l>een  professor  of  Divinity  in  St.  .Mary's  College,  St,  .Andrew’s. 

Dl'C  oTzes.  JA<;(ifKs  .Makie  ({EKAt  D UK  Citfssoi.,  thirtwnth 
Due  d’fzes;  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  in  I8«iK;  died  in  Kabenda, 
Lower  (iiiinea,  .Africa,  alxiiit  July  1, 

Ernst  11.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Ootha,  elder  bn>ther  of  the 
late  prince  cons4>rt  of  England  and  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria;  Isirn  in 
Coburg  Juno  21,  1818;  died  then'  .Aug.  22.  After  graduating  at  the 
CniversitT  of  Bonn  he  eiitensl  the  military  s»'rvice  of  Saxony.  In 
1842  he  marrie<i  the  Princess  .Alexandrina  of  Baden,  and  two  years 
later  became  the  reigning  duke.  He  lalxired  earnestly  for  the  unifi- 
cation of  Oermany,  d«s'lined  tlii'  thnme  of  (ireece  in  1863,  aichsl 
Pruasia  in  the  .second  war  with  .Austria  in  1866,  and  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  Since  the  retiremeivl  of  Bismarck  he  had  taken  no 
active  part  in  (lerinan  |)olitic.s.  He  left  his  .lA  (8  vols. ),  and 

compos«l  several  operas. 

tfAi.T,  Sir  .Al.KXASnEK  Tii.ixa  it.  LI..  D.,  H.  C.  .M.  (i. .Canadian 
statesman;  born  *n  Chelsea,  England.  Si'p.  6.  1817;  diisl  in  .Montreal. 
Que.,  Sep.  19.  He  was  for  a long  |s'riml  clerk  of  the  British  and  .Ameri- 
can land  company. of  which  he  iMs  aiiM' commissioner  in  1844.  Heenlered 
the  Canadian  parliament  in  1849,  but  sism  resigned;  was  re  elected  in 
18.53,  and  served  until  1872.  He  was  minister  of  finance  18,58-62  and 
1864-66;  and  twice  held  this  office  after  the  provinces  were  united. 
He  was  a memlier  of  the  fisheries  commission  in  1877,  high  commis- 
sioner from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  18811-83,  and  (lelegate  to  the 
international  monetary  convention  in  Paris  in  1881 , He  was  active  in 
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serurinf;  the  confederation  of  the  provinces,  and  in  the  conaolidstion  of 
numerous  railroads  into  what  is  known  as  the  Grand  Trunk  system, 
of  which  he  was  a government  director  for  several  years.  He  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood  in  1869  and  1878. 

Hamley,  Sir  Edward  Brock,  K.  C.  B.,  British  military  officer 
and  author;  Imrn  in  Cornwall,  England,  April  27,  1824;  di^  Aug. 
12.  Ho  entered  the  army  in  1848;  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
^neral  in  1882;  and  was  retired  as  general  in  1890.  He  received 
honorable  mention  for  services  in  the  Crimean  war;  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  delimiting  the  Balkan  and  Armenian  frontiers 
and  carrying  out  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin;  and  had  an 
important  command  in  the  war  with  Egypt  in  1882.  He  was  the 
author  of  a number  of  standard  military  works. 

Joy,  Henry,  musician  in  the  British  army;  died  in  August.  He 
was  in  the  great  battles  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  sounded  the  order 
for  the  charge  at  Balaklava. 

Maupassant,  Henri  RENfi  Aebert  Guy  de,  French  novelist; 
bom  Aug.  5.  1850;  died  July  6.  He  was  a clerk  in  the  French  naval 
office  for  fifteen  years,  employed  his  spare  time  in  writing,  studied 
literature  for  seven  years  under  Flaubert,  sent  out  his  first  book  in 
1880,  and  soon  became  famous.  He  wrote  a volume  of  poems  and 
many  novels  and  short  stories.  An  inherited  tendency  to  mental  dis- 
ease was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  use  of  morphine  and  other  perni- 
cious drugs.  His  death  occurred  in  a private  asylum. 

Macron,  Father  Nicolas,  chief  of  the  Redemptorist  order; 
died  in  Home,  July  13. 

Mueller  Carl,  German  painter;  bora  In  Darmstadt,  in  1818; 
died  in  Dusseldorf  Aug,  15.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  director 
of  the  Art  Academy  in  Dusseldorf. 

Parke,  Surgeon;  who,  as  medical  officer,  was  with  the  African 
expeditions  of  both  Stanley  and  Emin  Pasha;  died  in  England 
Sep.  10. 

Portal.  Captain  Raymond,  British  soldier;  died  at  Kampala, 
Ea.st  .Africa.  May  27.  He  joineil  the  army  in  1881.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  connectetl  with  the  Uganda  mission,  of  which  his 
brother  is  chief. 

Rae,  John.  LL.  D.,  Arctic  explorer;  bom  in  the  Orkney  Islands; 
<ii<>d  in  Ismdon,  England,  July  24.  He  was  graduated  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh;  in  1833  became  a surgeon  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Hudson  Bay  company;  in  1845  conducted  a successful  ei- 
l>edition  and  survey  in  the  Arctic  sea;  and  in  18.50  commanded  the 
exjM'dition  which  obtaineil  information  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

‘‘Shipton,  Mother,”  Mr.  Charles  Hindley,  bookseller,  and 
author  of  Mother  Shipton’s  prophecies,  died  recently  at  Brighton, 
England. 
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OUE  FRONTISPIECE— GLADSTONE. 

fpiIE  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
M.  A.,  P.  C.,  British  statesman,  scholar,  and  author, 
was  born  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  Dec.  29,  1809 — fourth  son 
of  Sir  John  Gladstone,  Bart.,  of  Fasque,  Kincardineshire, 
Scotland  (bom  1764,  died  1851),  who,  having  removed  to 
Liverpool,  became  eminent  there  as  a West  India  mer- 
chant, and  sat  several  years  in  narliament.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church  College,  Ox- 
ford (1829-31),  closing  his  brilliant  college  course  with 

fraduation  as  a double  first-class,  having  also  distinguished 
imself  as  a speaker  and  debater.  He  then  made  an  ex- 
tended continental  tour.  In  1839  he  married  Catherine, 
sister  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  M.  P.  His  oldest  son,  who 
died  in  July,  1891,  satin  parliament  for  East  Worcester- 
shire; his  second  son,  Stephen,  is  rector  of  Hawarden,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  residence,  in  Flint  county,  north  Wales;  his 
third  son,  Herbert,  has  sat  in  parliament  for  Leeds  since 
1880,  and  was  made  under-secretary  of  the  home  office  in 
1892. 

Gladstone’s  long  parliamentary  career  began  in  Decem- 
ber, 1832,  with  his  election  in  the  Tory  or  Conservative 
interest  for  Newark.  His  Conservatism,  at  the  age  of  23, 
showed  the  same  deep  sincerity,  with  the  impetuous  rush 
of  sympathy,  and  the  unflinching  movement  of  thought 
— usually  limited  for  the  time  within  certain  departments 
— which  have  been  prominent  features  of  his  subsequent 
Liberalism.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  entering 
parliament  this  great  Liberal  of  later  days  was  known  as 
a stout  opponent  of  the  three  leading  measures  of  political 
progress — the  great  parliamentary  reform  bill,  the  relief  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  their  political  disabilities,  and  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies.  In  the 
session  of  parliament  preceding  Gladstone’s  entrance,  the 
reform  bill  had  been  passed,  menacing  aristocracy  and 
privilege  with  the  rising  power  of  the  great  middle  classes, 
who  h^  now  become  winners  of  one  point  in  the  mighty 
struggle.  In  this  new  era,  full  of  unKiiown  perils  to  the 
ancient  social  order  of  the  British  isles,  the  Conservative 
party  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  one 
tike  Gladstone,  of  whom  Macaulay  wrote  seven  years  later, 
that  ho  was  “a  young  man  of  unblemished  character,  the 
rising  hope”  of  the  “stern  and  unbending  Tories.”  In 
1833  Gladstone  entered  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but,  after  a mem- 
bership of  six  years,  asked  the  withdrawal  of  his  name. 
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liavilig  al>HiuIuned  his  intention  of  being  called  to  the  bar. 

In  the  house  of  commons  he  early  became  an  attached 
and  devoted  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  whos«' 
character  of  conscientious  seriousness,  almost  devoutness, 
in  both  political  and  private  life,  his  own  had  much  in 
common. 

Peel,  in  December.  1834,  appointed  him  junior  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  in  February,  1835,  under-secretary  for 
colonial  affairs.  Two  months  later,  with  Peel,  he  went 
out  of  office,  returning  with  him  in  1841  as  vice-president 
of  the  board  of  trade  and  master  of  the  mint,  and  being 
made  a member  of  the  privy  council.  In  1843  he  suc- 
ceeded the  carl  of  Ripon  as  j>resident  of  the  boanl  of  trade. 

He  was  Peel’s  most  prominent  helper  in  preparing  for  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  and  reduction  of  import  duties.  He 
resigned  office  in  February,  1845,  on  a point  of  honor 
touching  his  relation  to  the  government’s  policy  of  increas- 
ing the  .Maynooth  college  endowments;  but,  near  the  end 
of  the  year,  was  i^ain  in  the  ministry  as  colonial  secretary 
in  jdace  of  Earl  Derby.  He  stood  with  Peel  for  annul- 
ment of  the  corn  laws;  but,  before  the  great  struggle  came 
to  its  issue,  he  had  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament,  aware 
that  as  an  upholder  of  free  trade  he  would  be  out  of  polit- 
ical sympathy  w’ith  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  through  whose  ; 
influence  he  had  gained  the  seat  for  Newark.  In  the  j 
general  elections  of  1847  he  was  returned  still  as  a Tory  to  j 
parliament  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  he  con-  I 
tinned  to  represent  for  eighteen  years.  i 

As  the  parliament  of  1847-52  drew  near  its  end.  Glad-  | 

stone’s  public  activity  showed  increasing  sympathy  with  j 

various  sufferers  under  old  abuses.  This  earnest  young  | 

English  Tory  and  high  churchman  was  thus  found  acting  j 

occasionally  in  an  unconscious,  or  at  least  unintended.  ! 

accord  with  the  Liberals.  He  was  naturally  no  Liberal: 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  leader  among  Liberals  of  to-day 
has  become  one  in  the  theoretic  sense — one  who  goes  up  j 
and  down  in  the  earth  on  a search  for  something  to  l>e 
set  right;  or  one  who,  quietly  waiting  at  home,  recon-  ; 
stitntes  the  stiite  on  his  patent  system  of  abstract 
justice  for  ideal  men.  But  in  a mind  like  that  of  Glad- 
stone, when  once  the  prison-bounds  of  Conservatism 
had  been  pas.sed,  the  process  was  sure  to  continue,  and  the 
momentum  likely  to  increase.  Practical  and  pressing 
nee<ls  beckoned  him.  University  reform,  relief  of  Jews  j 
from  their  disabilities  under  law,  repeal  of  the  corn  law.-!, 
with  other  qtiestions,  brought  early  occasions  for  his  diver- 
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gence  from  his  Conservative  friends.  In  1851  he  de- 
nounced in  words  of  tire  before  the  bar  of  European  civi- 
lization the  frightful  outrages  perpetrated  on  the  20,000 
political  prisoners  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  and 
in  pailiament  eloquently  advocated  Italian  independence. 
Probably  no  man  m Europe,  not  excepting  even  Cavour, 
did  more  than  he  to  make  possible  free  and  united  Italy. 
In  December,  1852,  when  the  famous  “ coalition  ministry” 
under  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  was  formed,  he  accepted  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  to  which  he  brought  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  finance.  It  is  usual  and  convenient, 
though  probably  only  approximately  correct,  to  assign  this 
as  the  period  of  his  departure  from  the  Conservative  party. 

The  death  of  Peel  m 1850  had  made  place  for  Glaastone 
at  the  front  in  political  affairs.  He  had  not  previously 
been  recognized  in  his  supreme  qualities  as  a parliament- 
ary debater.  Ilis  first  great  historic  speech — ranking  with 
the  highest  achievements  of  English  oratory — was  in  reply 
to  one  by  Disraeli  in  the  debate  on  the  budget  in  Decem- 
ber, 1852.  At  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  Disraeli  sat  down 
after  one  of  his  most  splendid  efforts,  to  whose  brilliant 
satire  and  invective  reply  seemed  impossible.  Gladstone 
immediately  rose.  His  speech  surpassed  in  impressiveness 
and  power  that  which  had  preceded.  That  hour  fixed  his 
rank  as  orator.  In  his  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer 
under  Aberdeen,  his  successive  s{>eeches  in  introducing 
the  budget — some  of  them  very  long — are  said  to  have  had 
a charm  like  works  of  art;  they  were  expected  with  desire 
and  heard  with  delight.  His  budget  speech  of  1883,  which 
csbiblished  his  reputation  as  a financier,  held  parliament 
with  interest  unabated  through  its  five  hours’  length. 

Early  in  1855,  a few  weeks  after  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Aberdeen  ministry  under  Lord  Palmerston,  Gladstone 
with  his  Peelite  colleagues  resigned  office  on  Palmerston’s 
yielding  to  the  demand  for  a committee  of  inquiry  on  the 
condition  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  though  he  did 
not  withdraw  from  his  support  of  Palmerston^  govern- 
ment. In  1858  Palmerston  resigned;  the  Conservatives 
came  into  power;  and  Glad.stone  accepted  a special  mission 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  returning  in  June,  1859,  to  his  post 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Palmerston’s  second  ad- 
ministration. In  this  office  he  greatly  promoted  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  with  the  simplified  system  of 
taxation  which  it  involved;  and  he  was  mainlv  instru- 
mental in  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  paper,  which  was 
in  effect  a tax  on  popular  education.  I^e  abolition  was 
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Parried  in  tlie  house  of  commons  in  1800  against  strong 
ojiposition,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  lords.  Gladstone 
denounced  this  action  ns  an  interference  with  the  legal 
prerogatives  of  the  commons  in  regard  to  ta.xution.  Great 
popular  agitation  followed;  and,  in  the  financial  scheme 
for  1801,  he  included  the  abolition  of  the  dutv  on  paper, 
which  the  lords  passed  at  their  next  session  w’lthout  ojijxe 
sition.  This  incident  may  illustrate  the  thoroughness  of 
his  methods  in  such  reforms  as  he  was  aroused  to  enter 
upon.  In  these  reforms  he  w'ould  go  all  lengths;  nothing 
should  block  them  from  their  goal.  But  at  times  his 
strong  reformatory  convictions  and  at  times  radical  activi- 
ties seem  to  have  been  aroused,  not  along  the  whole  line, 
but  only  in  departments  according  as  the  pressure  for 
j)ractical  remedy  had  become  overwhelming  at  a certain 
point  in  its  appeal  to  his  sympathies  and  his  conscience, 
while  by  sentiment  and  bistes  he  was  still  clinging  to  the 
old  order.  Hence  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  may  have  come 
a dimness  in  his  vision  a.s  to  the  true  issue  involved.  Thus, 
when  the  United  States  government  was  compelled  to 
stand  for  its  life  against  the  armed  rebellion  of  a pro- 
slavery  oligarchy,  his  sympathy  was  with  the  old  estab- 
lished oligarchy  as  the  safest  protectors  of  social  order  and 
the  sure  victors  in  war.  Also,  from  this  ingrained  con- 
servatism of  sentiment,  with  this  occasionally  explosive 
radicalism  of  conviction,  may  have  arisen  that  peculiar 
ambiguity  in  some  of  Gladstone’s  important  utterances, 
which  gives  an  impression  of  studieef  vagueness  and  of 
avoidance  of  full  committal.  His  followers  have  found 
this  an  awkward  feature  in  his  leadership;  his  opponents 
have  judged  it  political  artifice,  the  method  of  a trimmer. 
It  seetn.s,  however,  to  apply  usually  to  questions  not  of 
vital  principle,  but  of  the  time,  method,  and  degree  of 
applying  principles;  and  thus  to  be  properly  expressive  of 
the  intellectual  attitude  of  a leader  who  is  a Liberal  in 
spite  of  hiiiKself. 

Gladstone  wtus  leader  of  the  house  of  commons  in  Lord 
John  Uu.ssell’s  administration,  1805,  and  made  his  first 
attempt — a very  moderate  one — for  expansion  of  the  suf- 
frage. In  1800  the  Liberals  gave  place  to  the  Conserva- 
tives under  Disraeli. 

'Phe  condition  of  Ireland,  long  grievous,  had  now  be- 
come in  an  acute  degree  distressing  and  alarming.  The 
island  was  a scene  of  destitution,  and  the  popular  discontent 
showed  itself  everywhere  in  local  outbreaks  and  in  the 
portentous  Fenian  insurrection.  To  Gladstone,  now  in 
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Ihe  opposition,  the  whole  frightful  situation  was  a problem 
demanding  solution  by  statesmanship;  it  was  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  the  British  parliament  to  discover  and  apply 
the  remedy;  since  England  had  undertaken  to  govern 
Ireland,  England’s  honor  was  at  stake  to  govern  it  de- 
cently. Pondering  the  question  whose  stern  challenge 
had  now  arrested  him,  he  came  gradually  to  the  convic- 
tion, that,  as  the  evils  were  both  deep-seated  and  pervasive, 
the  remedial  measures  must  be  radical.  Could  he  liave 
seen  how  radical  they  were  to  become  twenty  years  after- 
ward, he  would  probably  have  been  shocked  as  the  English 
nation  of  the  present  day  has  been  shocked  by  him.  His 
earliest  measures  were  sufficiently  startling  for  the  slug- 
gish public  sentiment  of  that  time — disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Protestant  state  Church  in  Ireland, 
provision  for  the  higher  education  in  Koinan  Catholic  in- 
stitutions, reform  of  the  unjust  system  of  Irish  land 
tenure.  Outlining  his  general  policy  in  resolutions  on 
which  he  defeated  the  government  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he  compelled  an  appeal  to  the  country  in  a general 
election  by  which  the  Liberals  were  returned  to  power  in 
18fi8  with  Gladstone  as  prime  minister. 

His  administration,  18(>8-?4,  remains  notable  in  Eng- 
lish history  for  various  great  reforms  besides  those  per- 
taining to  Ireland  as  mentioned  above.  Me  established  a 
system  of  national  education;  provided  ballot  laws  for 
protection  of  voters;  and,  by  bold  resort  to  the  method 
of  direct  royal  warrant,  aholished  the  purchase  of  offices  in 
the  army — a bill  for  which  had  been  passed  in  the  com- 
mons, but  rejected  by  the  lords.  From  tlic  first  of  there 
reforms,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Cliurch  in  Ireland, 
through  the  whole  list,  his  movement  was  with  celerity  ami 
vigor.  His  administration  was  ended  hy  the  wave  of 
popular  reaction  which  follows  a period  of  energetic  re- 
form— the  public,  fatigued  with  so  much  well-doing,  de- 
manding some  relaxation  from  the  stern  aj)]ieal  to  con- 
science and  from  the  high  moral  strain.  In  iMT.'i  the  Con- 
servatives, availing  themselves  of  the  help  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  parliament,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  some  points  in  the  government’s  hill  for 
University  education  in  Ireland,  defeated  the  bill  by  287 
votes  against  284,  Gladstone  tendered  his  resignation,  hut 
was  compelled  to  continue  in  office  nearly  a year  longer. 
Then  suddenly  he  appealed  to  the  country;  a Conservative 
majority  was  returned;  and  Disraeli  came  ba<-k  to  power 
for  six  years.  In  1880  the  tide  turned  again,  and,  after 
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a campaign  in  which  Gladstone  led  with  rolendid  oratory 
and  was  returned  for  Midlothian,  the  LiMral  party  won 
an  overwhelming  victory,  and  he  was  again  at  the  h^  of 
the  government  for  five  troubled  years — years  of  remark- 
able administrative  difficulty.  Ireland  was  flooded  with 
agrarian  crime;  Egypt  presented  for  Britain  a scene  of 
iliplomatic  struggle  and  military  disasters;  South  African 
colonial  affairs  were  in  confusion.  In  parliament  the 
franchise  bill  for  extending  household  suffrage  to  the 
counties  (a  grand  jiarliamentary  reform),  and  the  coer- 
cion bill  (a  severe  measure  to  repress  crime  in  Ireland), 
followed  by  the  conciliatory  land  act  of  1881,  were  su^ 
icets  of  excited  debate  whose  antagonisms  were  heightened 
by  the  toctics  of  fierce  and  obstinate  obstruction  to  govern- 
mental action  ad<mted  by  the  Irish  home  rule  meml>ers 
under  the  lead  of  Paniell.  The  obstruction  was  aimed  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  coercion  measures,  and  to  compel 
public  attention  to  the  claims  of  Ireland.  Gladstone’s  re- 
sistance to  the  Irish  obstructionists  caused  them  and  the 
Irish  people  to  count  him  their  great  enemy;  and  in  June, 
188.5,  they  joined  with  the  Tones  to  defeat  him  in  a vote 
on  the  budget;  and  he  gave  place  for  seven  months  to  a 
Conservative  government  under  Lord  Salisbury,  which  in 
turn  was  overthrown  in  the  election  of  November,  1885, 
by  the  new  voters  which  Gladstone’s  reform  bill  had 
made. 

Keturning  to  office,  he  introduced  his  home  rule  bill 
(March,  188fj)  providing  a statutory  parliament  for  Ire- 
land. This  measure  seems  amazing,  until  we  reflect  that 
when  Gladstone  acts  as  a reformer  the  unexpected  is  often 
the  one  thing  to  be  expected — his  conservatism  holding  in 
check  the  reformatory  flood  of  his  convictions  until  the  ris- 
ing ])ressure  bursts  the  strong  barriers  with  its  sudden  flotMl. 
'I'he  inconsistency  and  the  dangers  of  such  methods  in 
statesmanship  generally  do  not  need  to  be  pointed  out; 
they  are  on  the  surface.  What  should  be  observed,  is. 
that  in  the  ca.se  of  this  statesman — while  some  of  his  theo- 
ries of  retrogression  have  been  discarded,  and  some  of  his 
minor  measures  in  reform  have  been  set  aside — not  one  of 
his  large,  decisive,  and  surprising  movements  in  behalf  of 
popular  rights  has  yet  been  found  untenable  in  principle 
or  injurious  in  results.  The  home  rule  measure  now 
awaits  its  test.  Of  the  varying  phases  of  political  princi- 

Ele  and  action  which  his  life  has  presented,  he  himself 
as  given  us  the  “ key:  ” 
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" I was  educated  to  regard  liberty  as  an  evil;  1 have  learned 
to  regrnrd  it  as  a good.  ...  1 love  antiquity.  ...  1 Lave 

never  be<!n  a lover  of  change,  nor  do  I regard  it  as  a good  in  itself; 
lil>erty,  however,  is  a good  in  itself,  and  the  growing  recognition  of 
that  is  the  key  to  all  these  changes.” 

Meanwhile  his  personal  magnanimity  is  as  evident  as 
his  political  inconsistency.  While  the  fight  over  coercion 
and  obstruction  was  still  hot,  while  Ireland  was  ringing 
with  his  name  coupled  with  epithets  of  infamy  as  the 
name  of  the  great  oppressor  of  a helpless  and  hope- 
less nation,  he  noted  the  fact  that  of  the  Irish  members  in 
the  new  parliament  the  Irish  Nationalist  par^  had  an  over- 
whelming majority.  He  said  in  effect — This  indicates 
our  practical  line  of  action.  We  have  been  trying  for 
centuries  to  govern  the  Irish  people  on  various  theories; 
every  attempt  has  broken  down;  discontent,  disorder,  and 
distress  prevail;  they  now  claim  with  a national  and  offi- 
cial voice  the  right  to  try  at  last  a degree  of  self-govern- 
ment with  their  own  parliament;  the  claim  is  not  unreas- 
onable, the  risk  no  greater  than  now  exists,  (and  here  the 
old  Gladstonian  outburst)  however  great  the  risk,  so  great 
will  surely  be  the  victory  of  fair  dealing  at  h»st;  let  the 
Dublin  parliament  be  granted.  lie  brought  forward  his 
home  rule  bill.  His  opponents  were  astonished,  some  of 
them  even  furious;  his  own  party  were  startled,  many  of 
them  even  affrighted,  while  a large  section  of  them — led 
by  a number  of  his  prominent  Liberal  colleagues,  Hart- 
ington,  Goschen,  Bright,  Chamberlain,  and  others — de- 
serted him  with  indignation,  and,  as  “ Liberal  Unionists,” 
joined  with  the  Tories  and  defeated  the  home  rule  Dili  in 
parliament  by  a majority  of  30.  Gladstone  and  the  Lib- 
eral party  appealed  to  the  country,  and  were  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  in  the  elections  of  1886.  He  resigned,  and 
Salisbury  again  took  office;  but,  though  pa.ssing  his  80th 
birthday  in  1889,  Gladstone  cotitinued  his  vigorous  lead 
of  the  Liberal  and  home  rule  forces  both  in  jiarliameiit 
and  before  the  country — opposing  the  coercive  ineasmes 
of  1888-9,  denouncing  the  severe  treatment  of  the  impris- 
oned Irish  leaders  and  members  of  parliament,  and  a[)- 
pealing  both  to  expediency  and  the  English  sense  of  justice 
to  inaugurate  a new  policy  of  liberal  dealing  with  the 
long  oppressed  island. 

In  1890  the  Irish  question  presented  to  the  aged  states- 
man a new  and  most  trying  situation.  The  Irish  leader, 
Parnell,  was  found  guilty  of  adultery;  and  Gladstone,  to 
whom  personally  a moral  stain  has  ever  been  a stab. 
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and  who  knew  that  a morally  tainted  leadership  would  : 
reiud  tlie  whole  non-conformist  element,  then  the  main  ^ 
home  rule  strength,  urged  that  for  Ireland’s  sake  Parnell  , 
should  retire  from  leadership.  Parnell  publicly  solicited  I 
retention,  and  disclosed  certain  conferences  with  promi- 
nent Liberals;  whereupon  Gladstone  refused  further  aid 
to  the  Iri.sh  cause  unless  Purnell  was  displaced  as  leader. 

majoritv  of  the  Irish  members  of  parliament  then  chose 
Justin  .McCarthy  in  his  stead. 

The  general  elections  of  July,  1892,  resulted  in  a Lib- 
eral majority  of  40  in  the  house  of  commons;  and  the 
venerable  statesman  was  once  more  called  to  administer 
the  government.  With  brilliant  courage  and  a hopfiil- 
ne.ss  Tike  that  of  youth,  he  addressed  him.self,  first  of  all, 
to  one  of  the  most  difficult  works  undertaken  by  any  po-  | 
litical  leader  in  recent  times — the  carrying  through  par- 
liament of  a bill  giving  Ireland  self-government.  HU 
former  home  rule  bill  was  snbjectcil  to  revision  at  points 
likely  to  e.xcite  damaging  criticism — a revision  which  frc-  , 
quently  nearly  occasioned  the  revolt  of  his  Irish  support- 
ers, and  was  then  launched  on  the  stormy  sea  of  parlia- 
mentary debate.  After  prolonged  discussion  of  numerous 
amendments,  some  of  which  were  adopted,  it  was  finally 
passed  Ity  the  commons  early  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
oer2,  1893,  by  301  votes  to  267  (or  by  303  to  269  including 
tbe  tellers)  under  the  operation  of  the  closure,  which  was 
an])lied  to  end  a discussion  whose  purpose  was  merely  to 
obstruct  all  action.  In  the  whole  fierce  debate,  through 
more  than  eiglitv  days,  Gladstone’s  leadershiji  was  contin- 
uous and  conspicuous.  The  bill  was  sent  to  the  house  of  , 
lords,  where,  at  midnight  on  September  8,  it  was  thrown 
out,  as  had  been  e.xpected  from  the  first,  not  without 
signs  of  contempt,  by  a vote  of  419  to  41,  after  four  days’ 
delmte. 

It  is  not  known  on  what  line  the  Liberal  leader  will  i 
push  the  battle;  it  is  known  only  that  he  has  no  thought  of  i 

any  other  issue  than  victory.  Other  reforms,  broad  and  | 

momentous  in  their  relation  to  Wales,  England,  and  Swt- 
land,  are  expected  from  him  as  soon  as  the  Irish  question  j 
yields  the  right  of  way.  .Meanwhile,  a national  Liberal 
manifesto  declares  that  the  house  of  lords,  by  its  refusal  of  | 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  through  their  elected  j 
representatives  in  parliament,  raises  the  question  of  | 
“ mending  or  ending  ” the  legislative  functions  of  a body 
of  4U0  peers  “ for  the  most  part  assembled  merely  by  vir-  j 
tue  of  being  tlie  sons  of  their  fathers.”  It  is  not  at  all 
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known  that  this  manifesto  is  from  Gladstone;  yet  it  carries 
an  eclio  of  the  blow  which  he  struck  22  years  before  at 
the  claim  of  the  lords  to  contravene  the  popular  will. 

Any  impartial  estimate  of  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone, will  be  likely  to  place  him  in  tlie  ranks  of  the 
world’s  most  eminent  statesmen;  near  to  the  highest  rank  as 
a political  leader,  as  an  executive  ruler,  and  as  an  orator; 
and  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  parliamentary  debaters. — 
In  literature  his  work  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed 
by  his  ceaseless  political  activity  and  his  marvellous 
achievements  in  statesmanship;  otherwise  his  name  would 
be  generally  recognized  on  the  lists  of  prominent  scholars 
and  authors  of  the  19th  century.  Homeric  and  other 
classical  study — heavy  work  for  many  men — has  been  his 
recreation  from  the  cares  of  state.  At  the  antique  founts 
he  has  bathed  and  refreshed  his  mind.  The  almost  unex- 
ampled youthfulness  which  he  has  kept  far  beyond  his 
80tn  year,  the  universal  human  interest,  the  freshness  of 
thought,  and  the  vivacity  of  expression  in  debate,  the  un- 
swerving activity  of  the  reason,  the  accuracy  and  prompt- 
ness of  memory,  have  doubtless  been  preserved  to  him  in 
part  by  his  ^K)wer  to  rest  while  on  the  wing — a change  of 
industry  being  to  him  a repose.  Moreover  he  has  not 
worried  himself  with  self-seeking,  nor  fretted  himself  with 
pettiness  (even  his  mistakes  have  been  on  a magnanimous 
scale),  nor  wasted  himself  in  indulgence,  nor  rusted  in 
indolence.  His  literary  work  has  been  largely  in  polit- 
ical, ecclesiastical,  and  theological  criticism  — naturally 
to  some  extent  controversial.  His  writings,  some  of 
them  articles  in  reviews  and  the  like,  arc  the  following: 
The  State  in  its  Itelatinns  trith  the  Church  (1838); 
Church  Principles  Considered  (1840);  A Manual  of  Pray- 
ers from  the  Liturgy  (1845);  Pemarks  on  Itecent  Com- 
mercial Legislation  (1845);  Two  Letters  on  the  State 
Persecutions  of  the  Neapolitan  Government  (1851);  Studies 
on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  3 vols.  (1858);  Essay 
on  Ecce  Homo  (1808);  Jnrentus  Mundi:  the  Gods  and 
Men  of  the  Homeric  Age  (1809);  The  Vatica7i  Decrees  in 
their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance:  a Political  Expos- 
tulation (1874);  Vaticanism:  mi  Answer  to  lieplies  and 
Reproofs  (1875);  Homeric  Synchronism:  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Time  and  Place  of  Homer  (1870);  Bulgarian  Hor- 
rors and  the  Question  of  the  East  (1870);  Lessons  in  Mas- 
sacre: an  Exposition  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Porte  in  and 
about  Bulgaria  since  Mag,  1876  (1877):  Gleanings  of 
Past  Years,  7 vols.  (1879);  The  Irish  Question  (1880); 
Robert  Elsmere  and  the  Battle  of  Belief  (1888);  Landmarks 
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of  Homeric  Study  (1890);  and  The  Imprey noble  Rock  of 
Holy  Scripture  (1890). 

See  Gladstone's  Life  by  John  M’Gilchrist  (1868);  by  0.  Barnett 
Smith  (2  vols.  1879);  and  by  Thomas  Archer  (4  voU.  1883).  Also 
Justin  McCarthy’s  HUtary  of  Our  Own  Timer  (4  vols.  1879-80);  J. 
H.  McCarthy’s  England  Under  OUtdMone  18SOS4  (1884);  Prof.  J. 
Veitch’s  Mr.  Gladrtone'a  Anceatori  {Fraser' a Magazitu,  June,  1880). 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

JN'  the  flickering  liglit  of  parti.siiii  misrepresentation,  tlie 
triitii  about  the  Hawaiian  revolution  of  .lannary,  18!)3, 
seems  for  the  time  being  wrapt  in  an  obscurity  whicli  even 
the  careful  investigation  under  wav  in  congress  at  the 
close  of  the  year  may  be  unable  to  dispel.  (Jtticial  state- 
ments on  the  subject  are  flatly  contradictory.  'I'liat  there 
Wius  a revolution,  and  that  it  deeply  concerned  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  is  agreed  ; but,  as  to  its  causes,  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  an  uprising  of  the  responsible 
elements  among  the  people,  as  to  the  tensity  of  feeling  in 
Ilonoliiluat  the  time,  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  towhich  it 
gave  rise,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  disorder,  and,  more 
particularly,  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  diplomatic  and 
naval  representatives  of  the  llnited  States,  two  wholly  dif- 
ferent stories  are  told. 

To  state  facts  is.  in  a cerhiin  sense,  to  interj)ret  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  thereby  set  in  new  relations  towhich 
they  owe  much  of  their  significance.  In  the  absence  of 
unque.stioned  authority,  it  is  therefore  but  fair  that  both 
sides  of  the  Hawaiian  <juestion  should  he  stated.  It  is 
generally  regarded  as  most  regrettable  that  the  foreign 
poli(!y  of  a jwwer  .so  prominent  as  the  United  St.ates  has 
l>een  dragged  into  the  arena  of  party  politics,  and  made 
the  subject  of  parti.siin  recrimination. 

Hr.  Blount's  Report. — One  version  of  the  stirring 
incidentsof  .January  14-17.  18DB.  is  found  in  .Mr.  Blount's 
n-port  as  special  commissioner,  which,  though  dated  .Inlv 
17,  and  anxiously  awaited,  was  not  made  public  until  No- 
vember 20.  It  IS  a voluminous  document  consisting  of 
three  parts,  the  first  comprising  correspondence  with  the 
state  department,  the  second  being  the  artidavits  secured 
during  'ir.  Blount's  sojourn  in  Hawaii,  and  the  third  giv- 
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iiig  interviews  ami  statements  with  ami  hy  eye-witnesses  of 
tlie  revolution.  It  eonipletely  disavows  the  acts  of  those 
who  negotiated  tlie  treaty  of  annexation  in  February.  189.3: 
reflects  nnon  the  official  conduct  of  Minister  Stevens  and 
Captain  \Viltse  (since  deceased)  of  the  Itoxloii  ; and  tobdlv 
repudiates  the  jM)licy  of  the  administration  of  Prt-sidenI 
llarri.soii.  The  revolution,  it  makes  out.  was  in  realitvimt 
a revolution,  but  a conspiracy,  of  which  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
.\iueriean  minister,  was  a promoter,  and  which  would  not 
liave  shown  itself  had  not  the  conspirators  been  beforehand 
sure  of  the  armed  help  ami  official  countenance  of  Mr. 
Stevens  ami  of  Cajitain  \\  iltse.  Although  the  report  itself 
was  not  mailc  i)ublic  until  Xovemlwr  "dO.  its  substance  is 
found  embodied  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  Gresham  to  the 
})resident,  dated  Oetoher  18,  1893,  in  which  the  jK)licy  of 
the  administration  as  regards  tlie  Hawaiian  question  wa.s 
first  annoum-cd.  In  the  opinion  of  .Mr.  Gresham,  the 
evidence  submitted  in  the  report  establishes  the  follow- 
ing facts  : 

(jiiis-n  l.iliiiokalani  muimiiiceit  ber  intention  on  8anml«v.  Jao 
nary  14.  IStia.  to  (rnK'laim  a new  oonstitution,  but  the  on  posit  ion  of 
ber  ministers  and  otliers  induced  ber  to  sjtcfdily  ebang'e  her  purpttse 
ami  make  public  announcement  of  tbe  fact.  .M  a meeting  in  Hono- 
lulu  late  on  tbe  aftemiKin  of  that  day,  a so-called  cotnmittee of  public 
.safety,  consisting  of  tbirleen  men,  being  all.  or  nearly  all.  present, 
aiul  a majority  of  wboiu.  including  five  Americans,  were  aliens,  wa- 
ap|M>inte<l  “to  consider  tbe  situation  and  devise  ways  and  means  for 
tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  pultlic  jH-ace  and  tbe  protection  of  life  and 
pn)|>erty.'’  Tins  committee  met  on  tbe  1.5tb  or  tbe  foremsm  of  the 
Itltli.  and  resolvtsl,  among  other  tbitigs.  tbat  a provisional  govern- 
ment be  created,  “to  exist  until  tenns  of  union  with  tbe  Knited 
Statesof  America  have  Iteeli  tiegotiated  ami  agreetl  iij>on."  .Atamass 
tneeling  composed  largely  of  aliens,  wbicb  a.ssembled  at  2 I’.  M.  no 
tbe  last  nameil  day,  tbe  queen  and  ber  sujiporters  were  condemned 
and  ilenounced.  and  the  committee  was  continual  and  all  its  arts  ap- 
pmveti.  hater  the  same  afternoon  the  committee  addres-sed  a letter 
to  John  h.  Stevens,  the  .American  minister  at  Honolulu,  stating  tbat 
tbe  lives  and  priqa-rty  of  tbe  people  were  in  peril,  and  apjiealing  to 
bill)  and  tbe  I'nittsi  States  forces  at  bis  command  for  assi.stani-e. 
Tills  communication  concluded ; “ We  are  unable  to  protect  ourselves 

without  aid,  and  therefore  bo]ie  for  the  protection  of  tbe  United 
States  forces.” 

(In  receipt  of  this  letter.  Mr.  Stevens  re<|uested  t'aptain  Wiltw. 
commander  of  tbe  United  States  steamer  lioxtoH,  to  land  a force  ' for 
tbe  protection  of  tbe  United  States  legation.  United  States  consulate, 
and  to  secure  the  safety  of  .American  life  and  projaTty.”  The  tm>'ps 
were  ]iromptly  landed  and  marclied  through  tlie  quiet  streW.sof  Hono- 
lulu. with  two  (intling  guns,  to  a public  ball  previously  .secured  by 
Mr.  Stevens  for  their  accomniiKlation.  This  ball  was  just  across  the 
street  from  tbe  government  liuilding  ami  in  plain  view  of  tbe  queen's 
palace.  The  governor  of  tbe  island  immeiliately  addres.«ed  to  Mr. 
Stevens  a communication,  jirotesting  against  tbe  act  as  an  uiiwar- 
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ranted  inva.sion  of  Htiwniian  soil,  and  reniindinf;  him  that  the  pro|HT 
authorities  had  never  denied  permission  to  the  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  land  for  drill  or  an^  other  proper  puriKJse.  Alxjut 
the  .same  time,  the  i|ueen's  minister  of  foreign  affairs  sent  a note  to 
Mr.  Stevens.  a.sking  why  troops  had  been  landed,  and  informing  him 
that  the  proper  authorities  were  able  and  willing  to  afford  full  pro- 
tection to  the  American  legation  and  to  all  American  interests  in 
Honolulu.  Only  evasive  replies  were  sent  to  these  communications. 

While  there  were  no  manifestations  of  excitement  or  alarm  in  the 
city,  and  the  people  wert*  ignorant  of  the  contemplated  movement,  the 
csjimniltee  enterml  the  government  building  after  first  ascertaining 
that  it  was  unguarded  ; and  one  of  their  number,  a citizen  of  the 
United  State's,  reail  a proclamation  declaring  that  the  existing  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  and  a provi.sional  government  established  in 
it.s  plae-e,  ■ ‘to  exist  until  tenns  of  union  with  the  United  States  of  ,\tner- 
ica  had  been  negot iateel  and  agreeel  upon."  No  audience  was  presemt 
when  the  proclamation  was  read,  but  during  the  reading  forty  or  fifty 
men.  some  of  them  indifferently  armed,  entereil  the  rootn.  The  ex- 
ecutive and  advisory  councils,  mentioned  in  the  iinK'lamation,  at  once 
addressed  a communication  to  Mr.  Stevens,  informing  him  that  the 
monarchy  had  been  abn>gated  and  a provisional  govenunent  estab- 
lishe*!.  This  communication  concluded:  “Such  provisional  govern- 

ment has  l>een  pna'laimed,  is  now  in  ]>os.session  of  the  government 
departmental  building,  the  archives,  and  the  treasuary,  and  is  in  con 
trol  of  the  city.  We  hereby  request  that  you  will,  on  ladialf  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  recognize  it  as  the  existing  tie  facto  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  afford  to  it  the  moral  sup|s)rt 
of  your  government,  and,  if  neces.sary,  the  supis)rt  of  American 
lr<K>ps  to  assist  in  preserving  the  public  peace." 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  Mr.  Stevens  immediately  rei'ognizcsl  the 
new  government,  and  in  a note  addres,sed  to  Sanford  H.  Dole,  its 
president,  informed  him  that  he  had  done  so.  Mr.  Dole  replied  : 


1 Govkrnmb.st  Bt!U.Diso.  Ilosoi.ri.tr, 
1 .January  17.  18SI3. 

To  U'u>  KstvUenrit.  John  Stereng,  I'nUeti  iS/a/ee  MinMer  Jiegiticnt: 

Sir:  I acknowledge  receipt  of  your  valued  ^■o^lnuulicallo^  of  this  ilay, 
re<s)gnizing  the  Hawaiian  provisional  goveninieiit.  and  expierw  deep  appre- 
cialion  of  the  same.  We  have  confcrreil  with  the  ministers  of  the  late 
government  and  have  made  ilemaml  U|sjn  the  marshal  to  surrender  the 
station  house.  Weare  not  actually  yet  in  |H>sses.slon  of  the  station  house,  iiiit 
as  night  is  approaching  and  our  forces  may  In- insultii  ii'iit  to  maintain  order, 
w'e  request  the  inimisilate  supissrt  of  the  I nittsi  States  forces,  and  would  re- 
quest that  the  commander  oi  the  L’nited  Stales  forces  take  command  of  our 
military  forces,  so  that  they  may  act  together  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 

Hespectfitlly  yours. 

SASKrmu  H.  Doi.k, 
Chairman  Kxecutive  i:ouncii. 


This  station-house  was  occupied  by  a well  armed  force,  under 
the  command  of  a resolute.  ca)ialde  otticer.  The  same  afternoon,  the 
queen,  her  ministers,  representatives  of  the  provisional  government 
and  others,  held  a conference  at  the  |mlnce.  Kef  using  to  recognize 
the  new  authority  or  surrender  to  it,  she  was  informed  that  the  pro- 
visional government  had  the  supimn  of  the  .American  minister,  and. 
if  n«ses.sary,  wotdd  be  maintained  by  the  military  force  of  the 
Unitisl  Stales  present ; that  any  demonstration  on  her  part  would 
(ircs-ipitate  a tsmllict  with  that  force:  that  she  could  not  with  hope  of 
suect'As  engage  in  war  with  the  l‘nileii  .States  : ami  that  resistance 
would  result  in  a tiseless  sacrifice  of  life.  .Mr.  Damon,  one  of  the 
thief  lea»lers  of  the  movement,  and  afterward  vice-president  of  the 
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proviKiunal  government,  informed  the  queen  that  !«he  could  surrender 
under  protest,  and  her  case  could  be  considered  later  at  Washington. 
B*dieving  that  under  the  circumstances  submission  was  a duty,  and 
that  her  ca.se  would  be  fairly  considered  by  the  president  of  the 
I'nited  States,  the  queen  finally  yielded,  and  sent  to  the  provisional 
government  the  paper  which  reads: 

"I.  Liliiiokalani,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  uudvr  the  constitution  of  tbr 
Hawaiian  kingdom,  queen,  do  hereby  aolemnly  protest  against  any  and  all 
acts  done  against  myself  and  the  constitutional  govc-mmenl  of  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom  by  certain  persons  claiming  to  liaie  establislicd  a provisional  goren) 
mcnt  of  and  for  this  kingdom 

That  I yield  to  the  suiterior  force  of  tlie  I’nited  States  of  -kmerica,  whose 
minister  pleniiK>lentlary.  His  Excellency  Joiin  L.  Stevens,  lias  t'aused  I'nited 
States  trisqis  Ih.*  landed  at  Honolulu  and  desdurfHl  tiiat  he  would  support  the 
provisl(tnai  government. 

Now.  to  avoid  any  collision  of  armed  fiaees  and  is^rhaps  Itsss  of  life.  I do, 
under  this  pndest.  and  impelled  by  said  force,  yield  my  authority  until  such 
time  as  the  government  of  the  I’nited  Slates  shall,  tijion  the  fact*  being  preeen 
ted  to  it.  undo  the  action  of  its  representative  and  reinstate  me  in  the  authority 
which  I claim  as  the  canstilutional  sovereign  of  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  contraciistinction  to  Secretary  Foster's  staleineut  of  February 
15,  1893,  based  on  the  report  of  Mr.  Stevens,  to  the  effect  that: 

•*At  the  time  llie  provisional  government  took  isissession  of  tlie  govemroeot 
building  no  trimps  or  officers  of  the  I’nited  Stales  were  present  tjr  t<K>k  any 
IMirl  wliatever  in  tlie  proctssiings.  No  public  recognition  was  Bocordetl  to  the 
provisional  government  by  the  I’nlteq  States  minister  until  after  the  queen  * 
aialicalion.  and  when  they  were  in  effective  jsiss»s<sion  of  the  gtivemroent 
building,  the  archives,  the  treasury,  tlie  barracks,  the  tKiliee  station,  and  all 
the  isiteiitial  macliinery  of  the  government.'’ 

.Mr.  Blount  submits  evidence,  documentary  and  oral,  which,  it  is 
considertsl,  proves  that  the  provisional  government  was  recognixed 
when  it  hatl  little  other  than  a paper  existence,  anti  wlien  the  legiti 
mate  government  was  in  full  possession  and  control  of  the  (wlace.  the 
barracks,  and  the  police  station.  • • • * 'The  tnx>ps  wt're 

landisi,  not  to  protect  American  life  and  property,  but  to  aid  in  over- 
throwinir  the  existing  government.  * * * * Stevens 

promisiHl  the  Annexationists  that  as  soon  as  they  ohtainisl  po.s.ses.sioD 
of  the  government  building,  and  there  read  a ppH-lamation  of  the 
chanw-ter  above  referred  to,  he  would  at  once  recognir-e  them  as  a dr 
fueto  government,  and  supi>ort  them  by  landing  a force.  This  as- 
surance was  the  inspiration  of  the  movement,  and  without  it  the 
Amiexationists  would  not  have  exi«ist>d  themselves  to  the  con.se- 
quences  of  failure.  They  rolieti  upon  no  military  force  of  their  own. 
for  they  had  none  worthy  of  the  name.  The  provisional  government 
was  established  by  the  action  of  the  .Xinerican  niini.ster  and  presence 
of  the  troo|>s  landed  from  tlie  Boittmi  ; and  its  tsintinued  existence  is 
due  to  the  belief  of  the  Hawaiians  that  if  they  made  any  effort  to  over- 
throw it,  they  would  encounter  the  aniiiHl  forces  of  the  United  States, 

* # * * The  earnest  appeals  to  the  .American  inini.ster  for  mili- 
tary prot<s;tion  by  the  officers  of  the  provisional  government,  after  it 
had  la-en  recognir.etl,  show  the  utter  alisiirdity  of  the  claim  that  it  was 
estnlilishtsl  liy  a successful  revolution  of  the  ]>eople  of  the  islands. 

Heferrin^f  to  the  landing  of  the  troops  on  January  lb'. 
Mr.  Itlount  says: 

"The  response  to  that  call  (the  call  of  the  committee  of  safety 
for  protection)  dotis  not  appear  in  the  files  or  on  t he  records  of  the 
American  legation.  It  therefore  cannot  speak  for  itself.  • • • 
On  that  very  night  the  committee  assembled  at  the  hou.se  of  Henry 
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Waterhouse,  one  of  its  members,  living  next  door  to  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Bnallv  determined  on  the  dethronement  of  the  queen.  * * * 
At  this  Waterhouse  meeting  It  was  assented  to  by  all,  that  Mr. 
Stevens  had  agree<l  with  the  committee  of  safety  that  in  the  event  it 
occupied  the  government  building  and  proclaime<l  a provisional  gov- 
ernment, he  would  recognize  it  as  a rfc/flcfw  government.  * • * * 

Messrs.  Parker  and  Peterson  testify  that  on  Tuesday  (the  7th)  at  11 
o’clock  they  called  on  Mr 
Stevens,  and  hy  him  were 
informed,  that,  in  the 
event  the  queen's  forces 
as.saile<l  the  insurrection 
ary  forces  he  would  inter 
vene.” 

After  stating  that  at 
the  time  the  provisional 
government  was  ]>ro- 
claimed  (about  2:30  !■.  M., 
on  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th),  the  queen  had  224 
troops  at  the  station- 
house,  a body  of  50  troops 
at  the  palace,  and  272 
trrs>p  at  the  barracks, 
armed  altogether  with  14 
pieces  of  artillery,  3H6 
rifles,  and  16  revolvers, 

Mr.  Blount,  rtderring  to 
the  location  of  the  Ameri- 
can marines,  says  that 
they  were  so  posted  as 
to  l)e  in  front  of  any  move- 
ment of  troops  which 
should  approach  the  MV- 
ernment  building  on  three 
sides,  the  fourth  being 

(s-cupied  by  themselves.  joiis  l.  mtevcns  or  M\isa 

• • * • In  fact,  it  ex-cmted  states  simsteii  to  Hawaii. 


would  have  been  impos-  , ,i  , , 

sible  for  a struggle  between  the  queen  s forces  and  the  forces  of  the 
committee  of  safetv,  to  have  taken  place  without  ex  losing  them  to  the 
shots  of  the  queen’s  forces.  To  use  the  language  of  .Viuiiral  Skerrett, 
the  American  troops  were  well  located  if  designeil  to  promote  the 
movement  for  the  provisional  governmenl,  and  very  improiierly 
located  if  only  intended  to  protect  American  citizens  in  jH-rson  and 
nropertv  Thev  were  doubtless  so  hs-ated  to  sugge.st  to  the  queen 
and  her  counsellors  that  they  were  in  co-operation  with  the  insur- 
rectionary movement,  and  would,  when  the  emergency  arose,  mani- 
fest it  by  actual  support.”  ... 

Referring  to  the  recognition  accorded  the  provisional  government 
hv  Mr  Stevens  Mr.  Blount  quotes  from  a letter  from  the  Hawaiian 
c.’,nimis.sioner8.  including  Mr.  L.  A Thurston,  mm’  Hawaiian  minis- 
ter at  Washington,  to  Sei-retary  Foster,  dateil  February  11,  to  the 
effei-t  that : “ No  public  recognition  was  accorded  the  provi.sional 

eovernment  by  the  American  minister  until  they  were  in  pos-session 
of  the  government  buildings,  the  archives,  and  thetreasiiiy.  .siipporteil 
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l>_v  wventl  liiiiidre<l  armed  men,  ami  after  the  abdication  by  the  queen 
amt  the  surrender  to  the  provisional  government  of  her  forces." 

This,  Mr.  Blount  points  out,  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Dole’s  letter 
of  .lanuary  17,  to  Mr,  Stevens,  thanking  him  for  his  act  of  recognithw 
already  performed,  and  saying  : ‘‘  We  are  not  actually  yet  in  posses 

sion  of  the  station  house;  but,  as  night  is  appcoaching,  and  our  for 
ces  may  be  insufficient  to  maintain  order,  we  request  the  immediate 
sup|s>rtof  the  United  States  forces.” 

In  a word,  " The  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement  would 
not  have  undertaken  it  but  for  Mr.  Stevens’  |>romise  t«>  prtrtect  them 
against  any  danger  from  the  government.  But  for  this  their  mass 
meeting  would  not  have  lieen  held.  But  for  this  no  rerpiest  to  land 
troops  would  have  been  made.  Had  the  tns)|>s  not  been  landed  no 
measures  for  the  organization  of  a new  government  would  have  been 
taken.  The  .American  minister  and  the  revolutionary  leaders  had  de 
lenninedon  annexation  to  the  United  States,  ami  had  agreed  on  the 
part  each  was  to  act  to  the  very  end.” 

It  is  claimed  by  the  adherents  of  tlie  queen  that  the 
provisional  government  has  no  following  or  force  oiitsi'Ie 
of  Honolulu,  and  that  in  the  capital  it  is  predominant, 
not  Iwcause  of  numbers  or  popular  good-will,  but  because, 
under  the  cover  of  United  States  guns  and  l>y  the  coun- 
tenance of  Minister  Stevens,  it  .seized  in  January,  1S9J. 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment. ilisarming  the  people,  and  setting  uji  a military  des- 
potism. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Story.  — Another  version  of 
the  January  incidents,  wholly  different  from  the  foregoing, 
is  found  embodied  in  the  following  documents:  .Mr. 

Stevens'  letter  to  President  Harrison  written  ujani  termi- 
nating his  ollicial  services  at  Honolulu  (made  public  .May 
24);  .Mr.  Stevens’  stitemeut  published  in  the  Kennebec 
(Me.)  Journal  (Xovember  13);  the  statement  of  Mr.  L. 
Thurston.  Hawaiian  minister  at  M’ashington  (Xovember 
21)  in  reply  to  Mr.  IMount’s  report;  Mr.  Stevens’  reply  to 
the  siime  report  (Xovember  20);  and  .Mr.  .Stevens'  reply 
to  i’resident  Cleveland’s  message  to  congress  (December 
20) — all  of  which,  in  the  main,  bear  out  the  ollicial  sUte- 
ments  of  President  Harrison  and  Secretjirv  Foster  in  con- 
nection with  the  negotiation  and  submission  to  the  senate 
of  the  treaty  of  anne.xation  in  F’ebruary,  1893. 

,lfr.  Ste.cen*'  Pimtuui. — During  1892,  as  our  readers  know,  there 
was  much  excitement  in  Hawaii  over  a struggle  lietweeu  the  legtsla- 
ture  and  the  que<>n  concerning  the  lottery  and  opium  bills.  Several 
cabinet  changes  occurred,  a ministry  finally  l>eing  apjsiinted  (known 
as  the  Wilcox-.Jones  ministry)  which  shared  the  public  confidence. 
In  these  circumstances  .Minister  Stevens,  thinking  it  now  safe  to  take 
neetied  recreation,  sailed  in  the  liiiMim  on  a crui.se  alsmt  the  islands 
for  ten  days,  returning  to  Honolulu  on  the  forenoon  of  Januaiy  14. 
It  was  only  then,  he  telLs  us,  that  he  learned  the  startling  news  that 
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th»'  and  tLe  riiijr  of  white  adventurers  wlio  .surrounded  lier  liiid 

iiy  intrigue  and  hrila-rv  carried  the  lottery  anil  opiuni  hill.s  thiough 
the  legislature,  had  forced  out  the  Wilcox  and  .lones  ministry,  and 
had  apiMiiuted  in  their  places  four  of  her  palace  retainers.  « * • 

But  even  this  was  not  enough  for  the  .seiui-lairharic  queen  and  the 
clique  of  adventurers  around  her.  To  fortify  themselves  in  their 
Si-heines  of  usurpation  and  rohberv  they  must  have  a new  constitution 
^the  reactionary  measure  which  t\ie  queen,  when  too  late  to  stop  the 
revolution,  caused  to  l>e  withdrawn).  The  legislature  was  prorogueil 
at  12  iKXjn  (January  14).  The  revolutionary  edict  of  Hawaii's  niis- 
g lided  sovereign  was  ready  to  l>e  proclaimetl.  rumors  of  w hich  were 
already  in  the  public  ear.  The  stonnof  juiblic  indignation  began  to 
g ither.  Iminetliately  after  reaching  the  legation  from  the  IUikIoii, 
I was  urged  to  go  to  the  English  minister  to  ask  him  to  accompany 
me  to  the  (|ueen  and  try  to  dissuade  her  from  her  revolutionary  ile- 
signs.  1 promptly  sought  to  comply  with  this  request,  went  imme- 
diately to  the  English  minister,  who  was  ready  to  co-oja-iate  with 
me  if  there  were  any  iKtssibility  of  effecting  any  good.  W e went 
immediately  to  the  foreign  othce  to  .seek  access  to  the  (pieen  in  the 
customary  manner.  The  hour  of  proroguing  the  legislature  had  ar- 
rived. The  ceremony  concludetl.  the  queen  went  immediately  to  the 
palcce,  around  which  the  mob  was  gathering.  It  was  t<M)  late  for 
the  American  and  English  ministers  even  to  attemiit  to  reason  with 
the  maddened,  misguided  woman,  who  had  altvady  launched  the  rev- 
olution, which  could  not  1h'  arre.stetl,  though  her  cowardlv  ndnisters 
of  the  lottery  gang  liecamc  alarmed  and  (in-w  back.  Siie  scotned 
their  cowardice,  and  pushed  on  to  herdoom.  Saturday  night  told 
every  intelligent  man  in  Honolulu  that  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  was 
forever  at  an  end — that  the  responsible  |«*rsons  of  the  islands,  the 
property  holders  ami  the  friends  of  law  and  order,  must  thcieaf ter 
take  charge  of  public  affairs. 

The  great  mass  meeting  of  January  1(1  wa-s  matle  u]i  of  the  lest 
and  chief  men  of  the  country.  Its  committee  of  ]>ublic  .safety  a.sketl 
us  to  land  the  men  of  the  Jiimloti,  lest  riot  and  incentliarism  nught 
burst  out  at  night,  for  no  rtdiable  jsdice  force  longer  existed,  and  whal- 
ever  there  was  of  this  force  was  now  iu  the  control  of  theusurpeis 
and  the  lottery  gamblers,  who  had  initiated  the  revolution.  * * » 

The  United  States  minister  and  naval  commamler  would  have  shame 
fully  ignored  their  duty  had  they  not  landed  the  men  of  the  lli'ul'iu 
for  the  security  of  .\nierican  life  and  pro|>erty.  and  (he  maintenance 
of  public  order,  even  ha<l  the  committee  of  piddic  safety  not  requested 
us  to  do  so.  * * * * 'I’lie  commander  of  tin-  /.‘«s/ee  and  those 

under  his  command  “never  lifttsi  a finger  in  aid  of  the  fallen  mon- 
archy or  the  rising  provisional  government."  * * * • q'],^  j|„, 

waiian  islands  have  to-day  “ the  lacst  goveniment  those  islands  ever 
had.  It  is  supported  by  all  the  liest  citizens,  and  by  seven-eigdiths  of 
the  juopertv  of  the  country." 

“ I should  have  recjiiested  ('a|)tain  Wills**  (o  land  his  force,  had 
not  the  committ««  of  safety  n-questeil  it.  The  critical  circiimstames 
existing,  the  fear  of  incendiarism,  tumult,  and  robU*ry.  and  the  dan- 
ger of  alarming  panic  in  the  night,  mon*  than  justified  cur  carrying 
out  the  standing  instructions  of  the  state  and  navy  departments  of 
July.  1887.  which  held  the  I'nitetl  States  minister  and  naval  com- 
inander  responsible  for  the  ]>rotection  of  .American  life  and  |)roperty, 
“and  for  the  preservation  of  public  order.” 

The  elements  and  forces  of  Hawaii  in  play  iu  January.  181111. 
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were  the  name  ns,  but  broader  and  deeper  than,  those  which  called 
for  the  landing  of  Tnited  States  troops  in  1887  and  1889,  and  which 
rendered  necessary  preparations  for  landing  on  several  other  occasions. 

" Blount  squarely  asserts  that  1 promised  to  aid  the  committee  of 
safety  by  force.  This  is  emphatically  and  categorically  untrue.  In 
re))ly  to' rival  parties  at  different  times,  my  answer  was  always  the 
same,  that  the  force  would  not  land  until  danger  should  be  plainly 
imminent,  and  then  only  to  protect  American  life  and  property,  and 
to  no  one  did  I ever  hint  that  1 could  or  would  recognize  any  but  the 
(ft  facto  government,  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  and,  as  I 
said  in  ray  letter  to  Secretary  Gresham,  I here  realBmi  that  Hoyali.sts 
and  their  opponents  had  equal  access  to  the  legation  and  to  its  official 
head.  The  best  answer  to  the  baseless  charge,  that  I promised  to 
use  force  against  the  queen,  is  the  order  of  Captain  Wiltse  to  his 
officers  and  his  men,  ‘To  remain  pa.ssive,’  and  that  no  force  was 
used,  though  the  queen,  through  her  ministers,  strongly  requested  it 
hours  before  the  provisional  government  was  recognized  by  me  and 
all  the  other  diplomatic  repnweutatives  in  Honolulu.” 

The  following  is  Mr.  Stevens’  reejuest,  upon  which  Captain 
Wiltse  landed  the  marines  from  the  Bouton: 

I VSITBD  Stattb  Leoatios, 

( January  IS.  iSas. 

In  view  of  tlie  cxi.stina  critical  circumstances  in  Honolulu.  Indicating:  an 
inadequate  legal  force.  I request  you  to  land  marines  and  sailors  from  the  ship 
under  your  command  for  the  pn>tectionof  tiie  United  States  legation  and  the 
United  States  consulate,  and  tosecur*  the  safety  of  American  life  and  property. 

John  L.  Stzvzsa 

To  Captain  Iliffse,  It.  S,  X, 

And  the  following  pas.sage  is  from  Captain  Wiltse’s  order  to 
Lieutenant  Commander  Swinburne: 

“You  will  take ’immmand  of  the  battalion,  and  land  in  Honolulu,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  legation,  consulate,  and  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens,  and  to  assist  In  the  preservation  of  public  order.  Great 

firadeuce  must  be  exercised  by  both  officers  and  men.  and  no  action  taken  that 
s not  fully  warranted  by  the  condition  of  affairs  and  by  the  conduct  of  those 
who  may  be  inimical  to  the  treaty  rights  of  American  citizens." 

With  regard  to  the  location  of  the  .American  troojis  at  Arionhall. 
and  _the  alleged  motive  therefor,  Mr.  Stevens  says  that  when  he  re- 
quested Captain  Wilt.se  to  land  his  men,  he  suppoeed  they  would  Ite 
jrovided  with  tents  of  their  own;  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  exist 
ence  of  .\rion  hall  until  that  evening;  that  the  hall  was  securetl  only 
after  several  attempts  to  procure  quarters,  the  troops  in  the  meantime 
standing  hours  in  the  streets;  that  some  of  the  troops  were  quartered 
at  the  legation  and  consulate;  and  that  all  would  have  been,  had 
there  lx“en  rtsim  at  those  places.  "One  of  the  chief  objis-ts  in  view 
by  myself  and  Captain  Wiltse  in  landing  the  marines  and  .sailors."  he 
says,  “ was  to  quiet  the  fear  and  panic  in  the  city  that  incendiary 
fires  might  lie  set  by  irresponsible  parties  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
This  fear  was  augmented  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  buildings  of 
the  city  are  of  wootl.” 

More  than  24  hours  after  the  men  of  the  Boston  had  landed,  Mr. 
Stevens  says  that  he  received  a document  from  the  queen  and  her 
ministers  assuring  him  that  no  changes  in  the  constitution  would  be 
attempted,  and  saying: 

“ 1 desire  to  express  to  your  excellency  this  assurance  in  the  spirit  of  that 
frlend.ship  which  has  ever  existed  lietween  my  kingdom  and  that  of  the  gor- 
eniment  of  the  United  States  of  .America,  and  which  I trust  will  long  continue." 

".An  hour  later  the  fallen  ministers  came  to  the  legation  and 
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urged  on  me  the  imuiiry  if  I coulil  not  use  lliel'nited  States  force  to 
sustain  the  queen.  My  answer  was  what  one  can  readily  suji|)Ose  it 
must  have  b^n — that  the  United  States  soldiers  were  on  here  for  a 
specific  purpose,  to  protect  American  life  and  pro|H'rty,  and  could 
not  take  sides  in  aid  of  the  fallen  monarch,  nor  with  those  who  were 
then  masters  of  the  situation  and  were  creating  a new  government.” 
“Queen  Lilinokalani  inaugurated  the  revolution  by  attempting 
to  destroy  the  constitution  by  revolutionary  means.  From  Saturday 
afternoon,  January  14,  to  January  It!,  there  was  no  government  in 
Honolulu,  except  in  the  united  and  self-]H)ssessed  attitude  of  the 
citizens  who  as.sembled  in  a great  mass  meeting,  January  16,  and 
consummated  their  efforts  for  law  and  order  by  the  establishment  of 
the  provisional  government  on  the  17lh,  which  was  promptly 
acknowledged  by  all  the  foreign  repre.sentatives  who  were  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  of  its  creation.  It  was  nearly  fifty  hours 
after  Liliuokalani  and  her  favorites  had  destroyed  her  throne  by  a 
revolutionary  outbreak,  when  the  men  of  the  Hvntou  landed.  In  the 
exciting  hours  preceding  and  following  her  fall,  her  representatives, 
as  well  as  those  representing  the  provisional  government,  had  equal 
access  to  the  legation.  To  all  proper  inquiries  my  answer  was,  that 
the  United  States  marines  could  not  take  sides,  but  w halever  de  facto 
government  might  exist  would  have  to  be  recognized. 

When  1 did  recognize  it,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  the 
provisional  government  was  complete  master  of  the  situation,  had 
full  control  of  the  city  and  of  the  government  archives,  the  police 
station  being  surrounded  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. The  provisional  government  knew  its  |>ower  to  |ios.sc.sb  the 
station  at  once,  but  wi.sh^  not  to  take  a single  life  of  its  occupants. 
It  deemed  it  wi.ser  to  await  their  surrender.  Had  the  queen's  sup- 
porters dared  to  resist  the  organization  af  the  new  government,  their 
only  possible  chance  to  do  so  was  during  Sunday  and  .Monday  of  the 
l.ith  and  16th,  while  the  citizens  were  attending  their  mass-meeting, 
selecting  their  committee  of  public  safety,  and  preparing  to  organize 
a government,  as  openly  ns  public  meetings  are  held  in  any  .American 
city.  They  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  arrest  or  interfere  w ith  the 
aroused  white  citizens.  It  was  a united  and  irresistible  movement 
of  the  same  men,  with  now  increased  numliers,  that  took  away  the 
desjiotic  ixtwers  of  King  Kalakaua  in  1887,  and  crushed  the  Wilcox 
revolt  of  1889.  They  gathered  at  the  armory  with  their  rifles  in 
hand,  which  were  increased  by  other  arms  ojienly  carried  in  a car- 
riage from  a gun  store,  with  only  three  men  in  charge.” 

" The  representation  of  the  president  that  the  (lueen’s  favorite, 
Wilson,  had  sufficient  force  in  the  limited  area  of  the  police  station 
to  sustain  the  monarchy,  is  notoriously  absunl  to  all  honest  jiersons 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  If  the  qutsm  had  this  force,  why  had  it 
not  been  exerteti  while  the  outraged  jieople  were  ojH'iily  holding 
their  great  mass  meeting  and  making  their  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  a new  mivernment'f  Why  did  Wilson  and  his  so- 
called  force  wait  until  tiie  outrageil  citizens  gathered  with  tlieir 
rifles  and  bottled  them  up  in  the  police  station-house'!  Why  did  the 
queen’s  representatives  call  at  the  United  Slates  legation  on  the  17th, 
and  ask  theaiil  of  the  United  States  forces  to  siipjiort  her?” 

With  regard  to  the  charge  that  he  had  advocated  annexation 
long  before  the  revolution,  .Mr.  Stevens  answers  that  his  views  on 
that  subject  were  written  in  a confidential  statement  to  the  state  de- 
partment in  November.  1892.  '“.My  opinions,'  says  he,  "were  so 
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privately  held,  that,  both  ill  Honolulu  and  in  California,  it  wa.s  lie- 
lieved  that  the  Aiueriean  minister  was  averse  to  annexation." 

Mr.  Thuriton't  Statriiunl. — In  reply  to  the  eharfjes  in  Mr. 
Blount's  re|K)rt,  Mr.  L.  A.  Thurston,  one  of  the  leaiiiiig  spirits  in  the 
revolution,  and  now  representin);  the  provi.sional  jrovenimeiit  at 
Washington,  gave  out  a statement  Xovemlier  21,  in  sulistance  to  the 
hdlow'ing  effeet; 

“ ,\t  no  time  did  .Mr.  Stevens  or  Captain  Wilt.st-  assure  me  or  the 
eommittee  of  safety,  or  any  suh  committee  therixif,  that  the  I'niled 
States  troops  woiilil  a.ssist  in  overthniwing  the  i|ueen  or  establishing 
the  provi.sional  government,  and  as  a mutter  of  tact  they  did  not  so 
assist.  * • * » The  troo)>s  were  landed  to  protect  American  citizens 
and  projierty  in  the  event  of  the  impending  and  inevitable  conHict  1»*. 
tween  the  queen  and  the  citizen.s,  and  not  to  co  oi>erate  with  the 
cxiinmittee  in  carrying  out  its  plans.  In  fact,  the  trtaips  did  mu 
CO  operate  with  the  committee,  and  the  committee  hud  no  more  know! 
e<lge  than  did  the  queen's  government  where  the  t roops  were  going,  nor 
what  they  were  going  to  do.  • * • The  result  of  the  moveiueui 

would  have  lieen  event  uallv  the  same  if  there  had  not  been  a marine 
within  1,000  miles  of  Honolulu.” 

The  queen,  says  Mr.  Thurston,  began  the  revolution  at  u<x>n  on 
Saturtlay.  the  14th,  by  attempting  to  promulgate  a constitution.  The 
attempt  was  immediately  followetl  by  preparation  on  the  j«irt  of  the 
citizens  forarmeil  resistance.  Xo  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  from 
the  government  the  intentions  of  the  committee  of  safety.  '1)11  the 
afteriKsm  of  the  14th,  in  reply  to  the  request  of  the  queen's  cabinet 
for  advice  as  to  what  they  had  lietterdo,  the  queen  then  still  insisting 
iijMin  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution  and  supporting  it  by  fonv, 

1 advi.sed  them  to  declare  the  queen  in  revolution  and  the  throne 
vacant,  and  at  their  re<|uest  and  with  the  expres.sed  approval  of  two  of 
them  and  the  tacit  as.sent  of  the  other  two.  then  and  there  drew  up  a 
form  of  proclamation  to  that  effect.  At  4:30  o’clock,  at  a meeting  of 
alsiut  200  citizens  at  the  office  of  W.  O.  Smith,  armed  resistance  was 
ojs-nly  adviH'ated,  and  the  queen's  minister  of  the  interior  John 
t'olburn.  aildrestusl  the  meeting,  asking  their  anned  support  again.st 
the  queen.  The  queen’s  attorney-general.  Mr.  Peterson,  and  her 
attorney,  Paul  Xeumann,  were  both  present,  taking  part  in  the 
meeting.  'Fhe  committee  of  safety  was  publicly  then  and  there 
naimsl,  and  pris-eetied  forthwith  to  organize.  At  6 o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  loth,  1 told  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr.  t'olbum.  two  mem- 
Is-rs  of  the  queen's  cabinet,  that  the  committee  intended  to  depose 
the  qin*eii  and  establish  a provisional  government;  that  if  they 
would  take  charge  of  the  movement,  well  and  gisal;  otherwise  the 
committee  intended  to  take  action  on  its  own  account.  They  asked 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  consider  the  matter.  1 declined  to 
wait,  stating  to  them  that  the  committee  intended  to  pniceed  forthwith. 
The  committee  met  ojieiily  that  morning  at  10  o'clock  with  the  full 
knowletlge  of  the  government,  of  the  place  of  its  nu'eting.  It  tv 
maineii  in  ses.sion  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  while  several 
|s)lice  kept  watch  of  the  building  from  the  street. 

t)n  Monday  morning  at  9 o’chx'k  the  committee,  withtiut  attempt 
at  concealment,  met  in  my  office,  within  200  feel  of  the  p<dice  station. 
Marshal  Wilson’s  headquarters,  wheiv  the,  entire  jadice  force  was 
stationetl.  While  the  m»>eting  was  in  pmgre.sa.  Wilson  came  to  the 
office  and  asked  to  sjieak  to  me  ]>rivately.  and  we  went  into  an 
adjoining  naim.  Our  conversation  was  in  substance  ns  follows; 
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Wilium  sjiUl : ' I want  tills  tm-elinit  slnppeil.  rcfrrritiB  to  thi'  mass  tiireliiiK 
for  that  aftorniKiii. 

I repIlMi,  • It  ran't  be  stoiiix-il  It  Is  too  late.’ 

Hr  said.  • t an't  this  thliiK  lie  tlxed  up  in  some  way  ? • 

I replied.  “ No;  it  cannot.  It  lias  ({one  too  far.’ 

He  said  ‘ The  queen  lias  aliandon™  her  new  constitution  idea.’ 

I replied.  ’ How  do  we  know  that  she  will  not  take  it  uji  aitaln,  as  she  said 

*"*  H^.said!  ‘1  will  euarantee  that  she  will  not.  even  If  1 have  to  lock  her  up  in 
a risim  to  keep  her  frotn  doinjt  it.  ami  ITl  do  it  too.  if  necessary.* 

I replied.  ' %Ve  are  not  wlllinK  to  accept  that  KUaratitee  as  snflicient.  This 
thing  has  eone  on  from  bad  to  worse  until  wc  are  not  going  to  stand  it  any 
longer.  \ve  are  going  to  take  no  chances  in  the  matter,  but  settle  it  now.  once 

”'”\v^nson  then  left  the  oflice.  He  has  since  stated  that  he  immediately  re- 
ported to  the  cabinet  and  adtlsed  arresting  the  committee,  but  the  cabinet 
were  afraid  and  refused  to  allow  It. 

At  2 o'cUick  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  16th,  a mass  meet 
inft  of  3.000  unamietl  men  was  held  within  a block  of  the  palace. 
The  tneeting  wa.s  addressed  by  a number  of  speakers,  all  denouncing 
the  queen.  The  tneeting  unanimously  adojited  resolutions  declaring 
the  queen  to  lie  in  revolution  and  authorizing  the  committee  to  pro- 
ceetl  to  do  whatever  was  neces.sary.  The  |X)lice  were  present,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  interfere.  ’ While  this  meeting  had  been  in 
progress  another  was  being  held  by  the  Koyalists  in  the  street  within 
a hlcs  k of  the  armory,  which  adopted  resolutions  in  sujtjxrrt  of  the 
queen. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Hawaii  has  there  la-en  such  a tense  con 
dition  of  mind  or  a more  imminent  exitectation  of  bloodshed  and 
conflict  than  there  was  immediately  after  the  adjouniment  of  these 
two  railically  opposed  meetings.  Mr.  Hlount's  statement  that  the 
(■■immunity  was  at  peace  and  (|niet  was  grossly  inaccurate.  It  was  at 
this  juncture,  two  hours  afterlhe  adjournment  of  the  alaive  meetings, 
that  Captain  Wiltsc  and  .Mr.  Stevens,  acting  ui>on  their  own  res)K>n- 
sihilitv  and  discretion,  and  irresjiective  of  the  rcs|uest  or  actions  ot 
the  csimmittee,  landed  the  trcsqis,  which  were  distributed  in  three 
[■arts  of  the  city  instead  of  ladiig  niH.s.sed  at  one  jsiint.  as  stattsl  by 
.Mr.  Blount.  The  reason  that  the  (|ueen's  government  t<s)k  no  action 
against  the  committee  or  its  siipixirters  was  that  they  were  over 
whelmed  bv  the  unanimous  di.splay  of  indignatitm  and  dtftemiina 
tion  shown  bv  the  citizens,  and  were  cowed  into  submission  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  king  and  his  supiairfers  were  cowed  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances  by  the  same  citizens  in  .lune.  18IS7. 

in  r’eplv  to  the  statement  that  the  (|Ueen's  forces  were  ample  li 
co|a*  with  any  disonier  that  might  have  arisen,  .Mr.  Thurston  says  ; 
"The queen,  her  cabinet  and  their  siipiiorters  were  utterly  demorn  1 
i'zed.  suspicious  of  one  another  and  devoid  of  leadership.  * * * * 

Ituring  the  entire  time  la-twcen  nesm  of  Saturday,  the  14th,  and  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  17th,  when  the  provisional  goveninieni 
was  pnx'laimfsl,  the  queen's  cabinet  was  without  plan  of  action,  and 
did  iiractically  nothing  but  rushalxmt  the  city  consulting  with  various 
foreign  representatives,  <ir  citi’zens  of  all  ]iarties,  a-s  to  what  they  had 
better  do,  begging  the  American  minister  for.  the  sup))ort  of  the 
American  trrxqis  again.st  the  committee  of  safety,  and  securing  from 
the  queen  a declaration  that  she  would  not  again  attempt  to  abrogate 
the  constitution,  which  they  hurried  into  iirint,  and  distributed 
broadcast,  to  try  and  appease  the  indignation  of  citizens  and  break  up 
the  projHised  ma.ss  meeting.” 

The  committee  and  their  sujijHirters.  on  the  other  hand,  "were 
united,  had  ample  force  to  execute  their  puri>ose,  and  proceeded  with 
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deliberation  ami  eonfideuoe  to  do  so.  • • * * The  political  lib- 

erties of  the  i>eople  hail  been  trampleil  upon  and  their  moral  sense 
shocked.  It  simply  neeileil  the  added  provocation  of  the  arbitrary 
attempt  to  abrogate  the  constitution  and  disfranchise  every  white 
man  in  the  country,  to  spontaneously  crystalliie  opposition  into  a 
force  that  was  irresistible." 

Regarding  the  charge  that  those  who  took  (lart  in  the  revolution 

were  aliens.  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton says:  “ Every  man 

of  them  was  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  a legal 
voter,  whose  right  to  tiie 
franchise  was  by  the  pro- 
posed constitution  to  be 
abrogated  ; a large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  bom  in 
the  country,  and  almost 
without  exception  those 
who  were  not  bom  there 
bad  lived  there  for  years, 
owned  property  there,  and 
had  made  it  their  home. 
They  were  the  men  who 
bad  built  up  the  country 
commercially,  agricultur- 
ally, financially,  and  pol- 
itically, and  created  and 
made  possible  a civilised 
government  therein.” 
•According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Prof.  W.  D.  .Alex- 
ander, long  the  president 
of  Oahu  College  in  Hono- 
lulu, a general  impression 
of  the  im)K)tenre  and  de- 
moralization of  the  gov- 
ernment prevailed  ; the 
tension  of  feeling  was 
BAWAiiA.s  MiNiHTEii  AT  wAHuiNOTON.  extreiue  ‘ and  the  land- 
ing of  the  marines,  a-s  in  1889,  gave  a grateful  sen.se  of  relief  to  the 
white  residents.  The  pnx-Iamation  of  the  provisional  government  was 
read  a quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than  had  been  expected.  In  a few 
minutes  two  companies  of  troops  arrived,  and  in  half  an  hour  100  troops 
were  presi-nt,  which  numlier  was  doubled  liefore  .5  o'clock.  “ It  was 
well  understood  by  these  men  that  the  I'nited  States  marines  were 
under  orders  to  remain  neutral.  They  fully  expected  to  fight.” 

(Such  are  the  two  mutually  inconsistent  stories  of  the 
Hawaiian  revolution,  bewildering  to  any  one  who  ap- 
proaches the  subject  with  an  honest  desire  to  learn  the 
trutli.  Both  are  supported  by  volumiuous  testimony  from 
seemingly  reputable  parties,  against  some  of  whom,  at  any 
rate,  the  charge  of  wilful  perversion  of  facts  cannot  he 
made.  The  contradictory  character  of  the  official  state- 
ments in  the  case  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
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tendency  of  strong  party  sentiment,  ami  [jossibiy  in  this 
instance  also  of  selfish  interest,  to  close  an  observer’s  eyes 
to  the  existence  of  facts  unfavorable  to  his  predisposed 
view,  or  to  pervert  his  iudgment. 

The  Policy  of  the  Adniiiiistration. — The  first 
official  intimation  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  admin- 
istration regarding  the  Hawaiian  question,  was  given  to 
the  public  November  10,  in  Secretary  Gresliam’s  letter  of 
October  18  addressed  to  the  president.  In  a word,  that 
policy,  based  on  the  evidence  contained  in  Mr.  Blount’s 
report,  was  to  “ undo  the  great  wrong  done  to  a feeble  but 
independent  state  by  an  abuse  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,”  and  to  undo  it  by  “restoring  the  legiti- 
mate government.”  “ Anything  short  of  that,”  says  Air. 
Gresham,  “ will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  Our 
government  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  islands,  and  it  should  be  the  last  to  acquire  sover- 
eignty over  them  by  force  and  fraud.” 

Among  the  considerations  on  which  Mr.  Gresham’s 
ix)licy  was  based,  are  the  following  ; 1.  According  to  the 

terms  of  its  own  proclamation,  the  provisional  government 
was  organized  “to  exist  until  terms  of  union  with  the 
United  States  of  America  had  been  negotiated  and  agreed 
upon.”  The  annexation  proposal  having  been  duly 
considered  and  rejected,  it  followed  that  when  the  object 
for  which  the  government  was  organized  ceased  to  exist, 
the  government  itself  also  lap.sed.  2.  The  surrender  of 
the  queen  was  conditional,  pending  a settlement  of  ques 
tions  involved  at  Washington. 

To  the  first  of  these  considerations,  the  Revolutionist 
answers:  The  proclamation  of  the  provisional  government 
(lid  not  fix  a time  within  which  the  negotiations  should  be 
completed;  and  the  provisional  government  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  say  wliether  ami  when  the  negotiations 
have  finally  failed.  The  otfer  of  union  having  been  re- 
iected,  the  countries  reverted  to  the  conditions  in  force 
wfore  the  tender  was  made.  i.  e.,  the  provisional  govern- 
ment will  continue  until  satisfactory  terms  of  union  have 
licen  negotiated,  be  it  in  a few  months  or  only  after  a 
period  of  years. 

To  the  second  consideration,  it  is  answered  that  the 
provisional  government  never  accepted  the  conditions  of 
the  queen’s  surrender  as  imposing  upon  them  any  obliga- 
tion. The  queen,  having  brought  on  tlie  revolution  by 
her  own  acts,  was  in  no  position  to  impo.se  conditions  of 
surrender,  and  nothing  she  said  could  be  binding  on  the 
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actual  government.  Further,  the  United  States  hits  no 
authority  to  usurp  the  functions  of  an  umpire  as  between 
the  queen  and  the  existing  government,  not  having  been 
requested  to  act  as  such  by  botli  interested  parties. 

The  Hawaiian  Question  in  Congress. — The  an- 
nouncement of  the  policy  of  the  administration  caused  a 
great  sensation  throughout  the  United  States,  many,  both 
Tieinocratsand  Uepublicans.  looking  up<w  the  action  of  the 
president  and  the  secretary  of  state  in  sending  Minister 
Willis  to  the  islands  with  secret  instructions,  presumably 
to  execute  the  policy  of  the  government,  as  a gross  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  restrictions  upon  the  e.xecntive 
as  regards  the  adjustment  of  international  relations,  if 
not  as  an  act  of  war  in  the  nature  of  a deliberate  assault 
upon  a recognized  and  friendly  state.  For  the  provisional 
government,  however  it  came  into  existence,  was  a de  fatin 
government,  and  the  only  one  in  Hawaii  recognized  by  the 
United  States  and  by  every  other  power  representeil  at 
Honolulu.  It  had  sustained  itself  for  many  months  with- 
out aid  or  the  prospect  of  aid,  and  had  given  evidence 
that  under  it  a policy  of  progress  and  enlightenment  in 
harmony  with  American  ideas  and  interests  would  pre- 
vail. Old  interests  and  conditions  had  been  readjusted  on 
the  new  basis,  new  contracts  made,  new  interests  accrued, 
new  laws  enacted,  new  foreign  relations  established,  and 
new  iiKstitutions  accepted.  To  u])set  the  new  order  and  re- 
store the  old  monarchy,  seemed  to  many  not  only  an  unnec- 
essary act  of  retrogression,  but  one  which,  as  a virtual 
declaration  of  war,  the  president,  neither  by  our  own  law 
nor  bv  the  law  of  nations,  had  any  right  to  do. 

When  congress  reassembled  on  December  4,  much 
disappointment  was  felt  that  the  president’s  annual  mes- 
sage contained  no  exjilicit  statement  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  instructions  to  Minister  Willis.  Mr.  Cleveland  briefly 
announced  that  “upon  the  facts  developed  ” (as  shown 
by  the  Blount  report),  it  seemed  to  him  “the  only  honor- 
able course  for  our  government  to  pursue  was  to  undo  the 
wrong  that  had  been  done,”  and  to  “ restore  as  far  as 
practicable  the  status  existing  at  the  time  of  our  forcible 
intervention;”  and  that  “ our  present  minister  at  Honolulu 
had  received  appropriate  instructions  to  that  end.” 

'I’o  this  persistent  concealment  of  facts,  the  senate 
quickly  replied  by  passing  unanimously,  on  Decemljer  C. 
the  resolution  introduced  the  day  before  by  Senator  Hoar 
of  Mas.sachiisetts.  calling  upon  the  secretary  of  state  for 
copies  of  all  diplomatic  correspondence  covering  the 
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period  since  18)^1.  tlie  inforiiwtion  to  be  given  “ if  com- 
patible with  the  puhlie  interest.”  A few  speeches  were  made 
in  favor  of  delay,  but  tlie  matter  was  not  pressed  to  a 
clivision.  'I'he  main  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  secure 
copies  of  the  president’s  instructions  to  Mr.  Willis. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  the  subject  was  also 
taken  up  by  Messrs.  Hitt  of  Illinois  and  Houtelle  of 
Maine;  but  a substitute  for  their  resolutions  was  adopted 
by  the  foreign  aflfairs  committee,  and  leave  asked  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  McCreary,  of  Kentucky,  to  report  the 
substitute  to  the  house  after  the  holiday  recess.  In  the 
house,  as  in  the  senate,  it  was  strongly  feft  that  any  inter- 
vention in  Hawaiian  affairs  by  the  administratioii,  or  by 
the  United  States  diplomatic  or  naval  representatives*, 
without  the  authority  of  congress,  would  be  an  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  the  rights  of  congress,  and  a violation 
of  the  law  of  nations  inconsistent  with  the  jmlicy  and 
tradition  of  the  republic. 

A second  attack  upon  the  president  was  begun  Decem- 
ber 11,  by  Senator  Iloar,  based  upon  the  (piestionable 
character  of  the  “ paramount  ” authority  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Blount  as  the  president’s  commissioner.  .Mr.  Blount's 
appointment  as  commissioner,  and  afterwards  us  minister, 
was  never  submitted  to  the  senate  for  approval;  and  the 
president’s  assumption  of  authority  to  appoint  such  an 
otlicer  “paramount  as  a representative  of  the  United 
States  in  the  islands,”  without  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
is  considered  by  many  as  an  attemi)t  to  usurj)  all  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  government. 

Late  in  December  (on  the  27th)  an  investigation  was 
begun  behind  closed  doors  by  a sub-committee  of  the 
senate  committee  on  foreign  relations,  under  the  terms  of 
the  following  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  .Morgan  of 
Alabama: 

"Rfnolred,  That  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  shall  in()uire 
and  re|)ort  whether  anv.  and  if  so.  what  irregularities  have  mrurred 
in  the  diplomatic  or  other  intercourse  iH'twvH-n  the  I'nited  States  ami 
Hawaii  in  relation  to  the  recent  is>litical  revolution  in  Hawaii;  and  to 
this  end  said  committee  is  aiithori/.ed  to  m-ikI  for  persons  and  papers 
and  to  allminister  oaths  to  witnes.ses.” 

The  investigation,  it  is  thought,  will  involve  not  onlv 
an  inquiry  into  the  di.sputeil  facts  of  the  .lanuary  revolu- 
tion, but  a consideration  of  the  constitutionality  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s  delegation  of  “ paramount  " authority  to 
.Mr.  Blount;  and,  it  is  ho])cd,  will  shed  clear  light  upon 
an  incident  too  long  wrapped  in  obscurity  ami  made  the 
basis  of  unworthy  a|)peals  to  j)arty  prejudice. 
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Miuisti-r  Willix'  Juxtriirfionx. — It  was  not  until  De- 
cember 18  tliat  the  president  responded  to  the  demand 
made  upon  liini  for  sj)ecific  information  as  to  the  progress 
of  events  alTecting  Hawaii,  by  sending  to  congress  a mes- 
sage reliearsing  Mr.  Blount’s  arguments  against  annexa- 
tion, bitterly  denouncing  Minister  Stevens  and  the  policy 
of  the  Harrison  administration,  reiterating  his  opinion 
that  the  status  of  atfairs  before  the  revolution  ought  to  be 
restored,  declaring  that  his  ellorts  to  “undo  the  wrong” 
had  been  made  within  the  constitutional  limits  of  his  au- 
thority, but  that  now,  since  the  queen  had  refused  to  as- 
sent to  the  conditions  he  proposed,  he  could  do  no  more 
without  the  authority  of  congress,  to  which  he  referred 
the  whole  matter. 

“I  am  (imvincefl,”  says  the  jiresident,  “that  the  difficulties 
lately  created  both  here  aud  in  Hawaii,  and  now  standing  in  the  way 
of  a solution  through  executive  action  of  the  problem  presented, 
render  it  pntiK-r  and  ex[>edient  tliat  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  broader  authority  and  discretion  of  congress.  * * * * I in- 

structed .Minister  Willis  to  advise  the  queen  and  her  supporters  of 
my  desire  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  status  existing  before  the 
lawless  landing  of  the  United  States  forces  at  Honolulu  on  the  16th 
of  January  last,  if  such  restoration  could  lie  effected  upon  terms 
providing  for  clemency  as  well  as  justice  to  all  parties  concerned. 
These  conditions  have  not  proved  acceptable  to  the  queen,  and  though 
she  has  t>een  informed  that  they  will  Im-  insisted  upon,  and  that  unless 
acceded  to.  the  efforts  of  the  president  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  her 
government  will  cease,  1 have  not  thus  far  learned  that  she  is  willing 
to  yield  them  her  actjuiescence. 

The  check  which  my  plans  have  thus  encountered  has  prevented 
their  presentation  to  the  memljers  of  the  pmvisional  govemmeut. 
while  unfortunate  public  misrepre.sentations  of  the  situation  and  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  the  sentiments  of  our  people  have  obviously 
injurerl  the  pros|>ect8  of  successful  exwmtive  mediation.  In  com- 
mending the  subjeiTt  to  the  extended  powers  and  wide  discretion  of 
the  congress,  1 desire  to  add  the  assurance  that  1 shall  be  much  grat- 
ititsl  to  co-operate  in  any  legislative  plan  which  may  lx;  devised  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  Iwfore  us.  which  is  consistent  with 
.American  honor,  integrity,  and  morality.” 

Accompanying  the  ineBsage  were  copies  of  the  special 
instructioms  issued  to  Minister  Willis  October  18,  supple- 
mented by  dispatches  of  November  24  and  December  11. 
The  following  passitges  indicate  their  purport: 

“ On  your  arrival  at  Honolulu,  you  will  inform  the  queen  of  this 
determination  (i.  e.,  the  determination  of  the  president  not  to  send 
l»ack  to  the  senate  for  reconsideration,  the  annexation  treaty  with- 
drawn March.  1893) You  will  inform  the  queen  that 

when  reinstated,  the  president  expects  that  she  will  pursue  a magnan- 
imous course  by  granting  full  amnesty  to  all  who  participated  in  the 
movement  against  her,  depriving  them  of  no  right  or  privilege  which 
they  enjoyed  before  the  so-callcd  revolution.  All  obligations  created 
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hv  the  provisional  government  in  due  course  of  administration  abonlil 
U‘  assumed. 

Having  securer!  the  queen’s  agreement  to  pursue  this  wise  and 
humane  policy,  you  will  then  advise  the  executive  of  the  provisional 
government  and  his  ministers  of  the  president's  deteniiination  of  the 
question  which  their  action  and  those  of  the  queen  devolved  upon 
him.  and  that  they  are  expected  to  promptly  relinqiiisli  to  lier  her 
constitutional  authority. 

Should  the  queen  de- 
cline to  pursue  the  liberal 
course  suggested,  or 
should  the  provisional 
government  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  president’s 
decision,  you  will  report 
the  facts  and  await  fur- 
ther directions.  (Intlrue- 
twiui  of  Ortobfr  18. 

Vou  will  insist  upon 
amnesty  and  recognition 
of  oblirations  of  the  pro- 
visional government  as 
essential  conditions  of 
restoration.  (Telegram  of 
Nooemb.  r 24). 

Should  the  queen  re- 
fuse assent  to  the  written 
conditions,  you  will  at 
once  inform  her  that  the 
president  will  cease  inter- 
position in  her  behalf,  and 
that  while  he  deems  it  his 
duty  to  endeavor  to  restore 
to  the  sovereign  the  con 
stitutional  government  of 
the  islands,  his  further  ef 
forts  in  that  direction  will 
de|>end  upon  the  queen's 
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that  all  obligations  creat-  ArrAias. 

ed  by  the  provisional  government  in  a proper  course  of  adminUtra 
tion  shall  be  asstumed,  and  upon  such  pledges  by  her  as  will  prevent 
the  adoption  of  anv  measures  of  prosecution  or  punishment  for  what 
has  l>een  done  in  the  past  by  those  setting  up  or  supporting  the  pro 
visional  government.  The  president  feels  that  by  our  original  inter 
ferencc  and  what  followe<l  we  have  incurred  responsibilities  to  the 
whole  Hawaiian  community,  and  it  would  not  be  just  to  put  one 
party  at  the  mercy  of  the  other. 

Should  the  queen  ask  whether,  if  she  accedes  to  conditions,  active 
steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Uniteii  States  to  effect  her  restoration  or 
to  maintain  her  authority  thereafter,  you  will  say  that  the  president 
cannot  use  force  without  the  authority  of  congress. 

Should  the  queen  accept  conditions,  and  the  provisional  govern- 
ment  refu.se  to  surrender,  you  will  be  governed  by  previous  instruc- 
tions. If  the  provisional  government  ask  whether  the  Tnited  States 
will  hold  the  queen  to  fulfilment  of  .stipulated  conditions,  vou  will 
Vol.  3—44. 
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!*aytliat  tbe  president,  acting  under  dictates  of  honor  and  duty,  a-  he 
has  done  in  endeavoring  to  effect  restoration,  will  do  all  in  his  consti- 
tutional i>ower  to  cause  ol>servaneeof  the  conditions  he  has  imposed  " 
(7Weyr>im  of  Ihrfiiilur  It) 

Tilt*  Situation  in  the  Islands.— On  retiehing  the 
islitmls,  .Mr.  Willis  foiiinl  the  provisional  govertiment  firmly 
estiihlislied  luul  (leteriniiied  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any 
!ittett)|)t  to  restore  the  motmrcliy.  The  government  build- 
ing was  fortified,  and  a force  of  about  l,2(Xt  ,‘trmeti  men 
hehl  in  reatliness  with  .Maxim  tind  ttatling  gun  batteries, 
•\t  a mass  meeting  on  Xovember  2o,  the  Annexationists 
adopted  resolutions  appealing  to  congress  against  an  ex- 
ecution of  the  policy  of  restoration. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  cable  communication,  the  out- 
look in  the  islands  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  obscure.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  i>resident  has  formally  committed 
the  matter  to  congress,  while  the  ijucen  may  possibly  re- 
consider her  refusid  to  accept  the  conditions  of  her  res- 
toration as  proposed  by  .Mr.  tMeveland,  and  the  provisional 
government  jiersists  in  its  determination  to  resist  even  by 
force  all  attempts  to  overthrow  it.  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation  are  unusually  delicate  and  cmbarni.ssing. 

ritimately.  it  seems,  there  must  come  one  or  another 
of  three  possible  solutions  of  the  Hawaiian  question- 
direct  annexation;  the  establishment  of  a jirotectomte. 
either  by  the  I'nited  States  alone,  or  in  a-ssociation  with 
one  or  more  other  powers ; or  absolute  non-interference. 
Inasimich  as  the  last  named  iwlicy  would  open  the  way  to 
the  ali.sorption  of  the  islands  by  other  powers,  probably 
(rreat  Britain,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted.  The  exten- 
sive American  interests  in  the  islands,  commercial  and 
strategical,  seem  to  demand  that  the  relations  of  Hawaii, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  shall  continue  to  be  adminis- 
tered. if  not  in  subservience  to,  at  least  in  harmony  with, 
American  ideas. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  the  queen  at  first  re- 
fused to  assent  to  the  condition  of  a general  amnestv  to 
all  the  Hevolutionists,  declaring  that  “ such  jtersons  should 
be  beheaded  and  their  jiroperty  confiscated.”  but  that  she 
subsequently  changeil  her  mind  and  jiroini.sed  amnestv  to 
all.  .\lr.  Willis  then  intimated  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment the  decision  of  President  Cleveland  in  the  matter, 
to  the  effect  that  the  i>rovisional  authorities  were  now  ex- 
pected to  .surrender  their  authority  to  the  queen.  To  this 
request.  President  Hole,  in  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  re- 
turned an  able  and  dignified,  but  firm  and  uncompromis- 
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iiig,  refusal,  denying  the  right  of  President  Cleveland  to 
impose  any  conditions  upon  the  Hawaiian  government,  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  an  umpire,  or  in  auy  way  to  inter- 
fere in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  islands.  The  employ- 
ment of  force  being  unauthorized,  Mr.  Willis  reported  to 
Washington,  awaiting  further  instructions.  Thus  the 
year  closes  with  the  utter  collapse  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
jKilicy  of  restoration,  and  the  reference  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  decision  of  the  American  congress,  where,  as 
already  stated,  an  investigation  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
trouble  is  now  under  way  before  the  committee  of  the  sen- 
ate on  foreign  affairs. 


THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

CIXCE  November  1,  when,  after  tlie  long  struggle  in 

congress,  the  president  signed  the  bill  repealing  the 
silver  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  act  of  181>0,  thus 
shelving  for  the  time  being  the  silver  question,  the  tariff 
has  constituted  the  main  issue  before  the  country.  The 
uncertainty  as  to  the  Democratic  intentions  regarding  the 
existing  tariff  law  had  played  a large  part  in  bringing  on 
the  industrial  depression  for  which  the  year  1893  will  al- 
ways l>e  memorable  ; and  the  continuance  of  that  depres- 
.sion  with  little  material  abatement  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  together  with  tlieclianged  political 
conditions  evidenced  by  the  revulsion  of  po})ular  senti- 
ment which  manifested  itself  in  the  sweeping  Pepublican 
victory  at  the  November  elections — these  have  forced 
again  into  a position  of  iiaramount  importance  the  welt 
worn  issue  of  tariff  reform,  upon  which  turneil  the  elec- 
tions in  1888,  1890,  and  1892. 

In  1887,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  wrote  his  famous  tariff 
reform  message,  which  determined  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1888,  the  condition  confronting  the  country  was 
one  of  large  and  rapidly  increasing  surplus  revenue,  and 
general  industrial  prosperity.  Now,  as  he  himself  says, 
“a  depleted  public  treasury  confronts  us — many  of  our 
|K-ople  are  engaged  in  a hard  struggle  for  the  necessaries 
of  life." 

In  1887  he  attributed  the  unnecessary  revenue  in  the 
treasury  to  the  working  of  the  protective  jiolicy,  and  jiro- 
elaimed  for  a *•  tariff  for  revenue  only and  in  1892.  his 
party,  still  clinging  to  the  princijile,  even  went  beyond  it 
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ill  adopting  a platform  which  declared  protection  to  be 
unconrititntionul.  At  present,  however,  the  practical  is- 
sue before  the  people,  as  defined  by  tlie  Wilson  tariff  bill 
now  before  congress,  is  not  that  of  free  trade  m.  protection, 
nor  even  that  of  a tariff  for  revenue  only  vs.  a tariff  for 
protection  only.  It  is  that  of  high  rs.  nioilerate  protec 
tion.  No  free  trade  system  has  ever  been  in  operation 

here ; none  is  ever 
likely  to  be.  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing a revenue  through 
import  duties.  Nor 
lias  any  tariff  system 
ever  been  proposed, 
which,  in  its  ileh*ib- 
was  framed  for  reve- 
nue onli/.  The  Dem- 
ocratic tariff  acts  of 
184(5  and  18,')?  do  not 
answer  either  of  these 
descrijitions.  The  Ih*- 
luiblican  acts  of  1870 
and  187<J  were  avow- 
edly. but  moderately, 
jirotective ; that  of 
188;i  was  in  some  feat- 
ures highly  so:  ami 
this  priiicijile  of  high 
protection  constituted 
the  essence  of  the  .Mc- 
Kinley act  of  181(0. 

HUN.  L.  WIUU1K  or  «i»T  VIRUINIA.  ItS  Udoptlon  W8S 

CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  HOlHK  C«)MM1TTEB  ON  WATR  SeVCrClV  FCbukcd  lu 

ANii  HeANB.  elections  of  1890 

and  1892  : and.  in  jnirsuance  of  the  mandutethus  rec>eived 
from  the  people,  the  Democratic  party,  in  framing  the 
present  Wilson  bill,  professedly  abandons  the  principle  in 
favor  of  a more  moderate  tariff  policy.  That  it  has  not 
gone  the  entire  length  of  putting  into  practice  its  plat- 
form idea  of  the  fraudulent  and  unconstitutional  ciiar- 
acter  of  protection,  is  evident  in  that  it  projioses  to  retain 
some  duties  well  above  the  mere  revenue  line.  But  while 
it  thus  admits  in  practice  that  protection  may  incidentally 
bo  good,  and  even  necessary,  its  projxised  changes  from 
existing  law  are,  in  many  instances,  radical ; and  the  M il- 
fon  bill,  in  its  general  tenor,  must  be  taken  as  at  lea.st  a 
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first  step  toward  a revoliitiouizinf(  of  the  entire  eeoiioniii' 
system  which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  ever  since 
the  war. 

Any  important  tariff  change,  be  it  gooil  or  bad,  is  sure 
to  disturb  indu.stry,  and  bring  a trying  period  of  transi- 
tion ; and,  in  tlie  heat  of  political  dissension,  the  disturb- 
ing effects  are  sure  to  be  exaggerated.  It  is  not  until 
business  has  had  ample  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
conditions,  that  the  merits  or  defects  of  ])roposed  changes 
can  be  impartially  judged.  'J’he  wisdom  of  proposing  im- 
portant changes  at  a time  when  widespread  industrial  de- 
jiression  prevails,  is,  however,  an  open  question. 

The  Wilson  Tariff  Bill. — This  bill,  embodyine  the 
new  tariff  proposals  of  the  administration,  and  named 
after  Congressman  W.  L.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  house  committee  on  ways  and  means,  was  first 
made  public  November  27,  but  was  subsequently  revised 
and  again  made  public,  with  some  important  changes  in 
detail,  December  11.  It  was  reported  to  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives December  19.  The  main  features  of  the  bill 
as  proposed,  are: 

1.  The  adaption,  whenever  it  seemed  practicable,  of  ad 
lYiforcwi  duties  instead  of  the  specific  duties  so  generally 
prevailing  under  the  McKinley  act ; 

2.  'I'he  great  extension  of  the  free  list  so  as  to  include 
raw  materials  of  almost  every  description,  “the  freeing 
from  taxes  of  those  great  materials  of  industry  (such  as 
coal,  wool,  iron  ore,  lumber,  etc.)  which  lie  at  t)ie  base  of 
production.”  This  will,  of  course,  remove  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  McKinley  act  to  the  producers  of  raw 
materials  in  this  country.  Its  object  is  to  compensate  the 
manufacturer  for  the  large  cut  in  the  rates  on  nianufae- 
tiircd  products,  into  whicli  these  raw-  materials  enter.  It 
will  cheaiien  [iroduction,  and,  it  is  claimed,  will  secure  for 
the  manufacturer  a larger  share  in  the  foreign  markets  of 
the  world. 

Among  tlie  articles  projiosed  to  be  added  to  the  free  list,  are  niii- 
iiionia,  apples,  articles  for  the  use  of  the  I'liitetl  States,  brs;f,  mutton, 
and  pork,  binding  twine,  blue  vitriol,  ls)rax,  bristles,  hnsnu  corn, 
cabliage,  clays,  coal,  coke,  cop]s»r  ores  and  cop|>er  ijlates,  bars,  or 
pigs,  copyieras,  cotton-ties,  feathers  and  downs,  iron  ore,  lard,  mica, 
nickel,  ocher,  works  of  art  (paintings  and  statuary),  )>prs,  agricult ural 
implements  and  machines,  plu.sh,  (|uii-ksilver,  salt,  silk,  raw,  comlHsI, 
or  carded,  soap,  seeds,  .straw,  tallow  and  wisil  grease,  tinilM-rand 
lumber,  wiskI,  chair  cane  or  reeils,  and  "all  W(s>l  of  the  .sheep,  hair 
of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  all  wool  and 
hair  on  the  skin,  nails,  yarn  waste,  card  wa.ste,  bnr  waste,  mgs  and 
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Hooks,  inrludinx  all  waste  or  rags  romptised  wholly  or  in  jiart  of 
wool";  also  breadstuffs,  fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  ami  other 
food  products. 

3.  The  material  reduction  of  the  duties  on  manufac- 
tured products,  a reduction  in  the  aggregate  of  about  40 
jtercent.  In  some  manufactures  tlie  reductions  are  exten- 
sive; in  others,  slight.  For  example,  steel  rails,  which 
now  pay  ^13. 44  per  ton  (about  To  per  cent)  will,  if  the 
Wilson  bill  be  enacted,  pay  only  2b  per  cent  (about  W.50). 
There  is  also  a largo  reduction  in  glass.  In  the  woolen 
schedule  the  reduction  will  approximate  50  per  cent. 

Among  the  important  clianges  in  the  hill  as  at  first 
projKfsed,  were  the  following : 

Castor  oil,  85  cents  per  gallon  to  ;i5  cents;  linseed  oil,  32  cents  to 
15  cents;  pig  lead,  2 cents  per  pound  to  1 cent;  jxtttery,  decorated, 
from  63  per  cent  to  45  per  cent,  undecorated,  55  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent;  pig  iron  from  $6.72  per  ton  (.50  to  90  j>er  cent)  to  22f  |>er  cs*nt. 
steel  rails  from  $18.44  per  ton  (about  75  per  cent)  to  25  per  cent;  tin 
plates  reduced  to  40  jier  cent,  a little  more  than  half  the  McKinley 
rate;  cutlery  reducetl  to  35  to  45  |>er  cent;  lead  ore  reduced  to  15  per 
cent;  manufactured  lumber  reduced  to  25  per  cent.;  raw  sugar  re 
mains  on  the  free  list,  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  is  reduceti  from  4 cent 
to  f cent  per  pound,  and  the  Ixtunty  of  2 cents  per  pound  is  to  be  re 
|)caled  at  the  rate  of  4 cent  per  year;  tobacco  and  cigars  moderately 
reduced;  barley  reduced  from  30  cents  per  bushel  to  20  per  cent 
(alK)ut  12  cent-s  per  bushel);  slight  reductions  on  spirits,  malt  liquors 
and  wines,  in  the  interest  of  increasetl  revenue;  heavy  reductions  on 
cotton  and  woolen  gcsals  and  car]>ets,  especially  the  cheajter  grades; 
the  duty  on  cut  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  is  increa.sed.  The 
bill  provides  for  rt-ducing  the  duty  on  woolen  goods  annually  for  five 
years,  when  it  will  stand  at  30  to  40  j>er  cent. 

As  Rei'iml  in  CotnmUlee. — On  being  subjected  to  revis- 
ion in  committee,  the  alterations  were  in  general  of  the 
nature  of  tin  increase  in  rates;  in  a number  of  cases,  a re- 
turn was  made  to  specific  duties  ; and,  in  deference  to  the 
busine.ss  interests  of  the  country,  the  date  at  which  the 
law  should  go  into  general  operation  was  changed  from 
■March  1,  1H!)4— -a  date  midway  between  the  spring  and 
summer  seasons,  and  embarrassing  to  trade — to  June  1. 
1894. 

The  most  imjmrtant  changes  of  the  revision  were  the 
following  : 

Instcail  of  the  paragraph  imjKising  30  and  40  per  cent  on  white 
granite,  common  ware,  china,  ])orcelain,  etc.,  a new  paragraph  is  in 
sorted  imposing  a uniform  rate  of  35  per  cent  on  “china,  porcelain, 
parian,  bisijue,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  including  plaques, 
ornaments,  toys,  charms,  va.ses.  and  statuettes,  plain,  white,  and  not 
decorateil  in  any  manner.”  This  restores  the  classification  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  reduces  the  rate  from  .55  ])er  cent  to  35  per  cent 
rnlorem.  On  the  same  g<x>da,  ]minted  or  otherwise  decorated,  the 
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rate  is  fiieo  nt  40  [ht  l•l■llt  instead  of  45  |ht  cent  as  at  lirst 

pn>iM>stsl. 

The  duty  on  tin  is  cliantr<'d  from  40  ]ht  cent  to  1 2-10  cents  a 
pound,  to  come  into  force  Ui-tolsT  1.  ISU4.  lyead,  from  1 cent  to 
cents  a j>ound. 

In  tile  schedule  of  wcsal  a new  paraftraiih  is  inserted,  which  pro- 
vides that  lumljerofany  sort  planed  or  linished  shall  pay  a duty  of  .50 
cents  a thousand  feed,  board  measure,  for  each  side  l>laued:  if  plamsl 
on  one  side  and  tonpued  and  ftmoved,  ^1  a thousand;  and  if  planed 
on  two  sides  and  ton;;ued  and  ;rr<N)ved.  thousand. 

In  the  schedule  of  agricultural  |>riKlucts  and  i)rovisions  the  fol- 
lowing changes  are  made:  Barley  malt,  from  20  per  cent  to  25  |mt 

cent  tul  cakrrem;  and  the  paragraph  relating  to  chocolate  is  aiuemled 
■SO  as  to  provide  for  a duty  of  25  per  cent  ml  calorem  on  chocolate 
confectioner}'  and  sweetenetl  choc<date. 

In  the  schedule  of  liquors  the  following  changes  are  made: 
Champagne  ami  all  other  sparkling  wines  in  bottles  are  restored  from 
if!  to  their  present  duty  of  IfS  |>er  dozen  quarts. 

As  to  cotton  gfKKls,  s|>ecific  duties  ranging  from  15  cents  to  45  cents 
a pound  according  to  value  of  the  gtsKls,  are  changed  to  (id  titlorrm 
duties  ranging  from  20  |ier  cent  to  HO  i>er  cent;  and  instead  of  H5 
per  cent  on  all  yarns  valued  at  more*  than  45  cents  a jamnd,  35  per 
cent  is  put  on  yarns  valiiitl  nt  30  to  40  cents  a p<nind,  and  40  p<-r 
cent  on  lietter  grades. 

In  the  schedule  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  the  following  changes  are 
made:  Oil  cloth  for  floors,  linoleum,  etc.,  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

I.Aces,  embroideries,  etc.,  from  35  to  40  t«'r  cent. 

In  the  schedule  of  wool  and  woolens,  the  following  changes  are 
found:  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets,  from  to  :i5 
per  cent;  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet,  tajH-stry  Brus-sels,  treble  in- 
grain, three-ply.  and  all  chain  Venetian  caria-ts,  from  25  to  30  jtercent; 
w<X)l  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  from  20  to  25  per  cent; 
druggets  and  laickings  and  felt  carpeting,  from  20  to  25  |ier  cent; 
carjajts  and  rariteting  of  wik)1,  flax,  or  cotton,  not  sjiecially  providisl 
for,  from  20  to  25  ]a?r  cent. 

Silk  partially  manufactured,  and  not  further  advanced  than 
cordtsl  or  comlasl  silk,  is  taken  from  the  free  list  and  chargtsi  25 
cents  a pound. 

In  the  free  list,  two  new  provisos  are  inserted.  One  provides  that 
ivory  shall  be  admittetl  frt>e  of  duty  when  sawt-d  or  cut  into  logs, 
but  not  otherwise  manufactured.  The  other  proviso  requires  that 
only  such  foreign  petroleum  shall  l>e  admitted  free  of  duty  as  is  the 
procluct  of  any  country  that  does  not  impose  a duty  upon  fs-troleum 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  Rev  ip  roc  if  If  I'olirii. — It  should  be  noted  tlmt  the 
Wil.son  bill  dotts  not  refer  directly  to  the  reciprocity  jtro- 
visionsof  the  .McKinley  law,  or  to  the  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  accordance  there- 
with. It  however  provides  for  the  admi.ssion  free  of 
duty,  of  hides,  sugar,  and  colTee  without  reganl  to  the 
country  of  production,  and  thus  not  only  ileprives  the  ex- 
ecutive of  authority  to  offer  inducements  to  any  country 
to  enter  into  reciprocity  agreements,  but  removes  the  in- 
ducements tt’hich  led  .Spain.  Brazil.  Germajiy.  the  Uritish 
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West  India  colonies,  and  other  countries  to  do  so. 
Whether  tliose  countries  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
iigreeinents  after  the  inducements  shall  be  withdrawn,  re- 
niain.s  to  be  seen.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  amount  to 
a practical  abandonment  of  the  reciprocity  policy,  inas- 
much as  the  great  enlargement  of  the  free  fist,  without 
the  advantages  of  a free  market  in  the  United  States  being 
useti  as  a lever  to  secure  reciprocal  advantages  for  Amer- 
ican products  abroad,  leaves  very  little  basis  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  reciprocity  treaties. 

“Ad  valorem  ” vs.  Specific  Duties.  ~-\n  presenting  the 
bill  to  the  public  November  27,  Mr.  Wilson  accompanied 
it  with  a statement  explanatory  of  its  general  features. 
The  objections  to  specific  as  compared  with  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  his  reasons  for  substituting  the  latter  for  the 
former,  are  stated  thus  : 

“ They  (si>ecific  duties)  frequently  conceal  a rate  of  taxation  too 
enomiou.s  to  be  submitted  to,  it  expres.sed  in  ail  valorem  terms,  as  the 
duty  of  eijfht  cents  on  100  pounds  of  salt  in  bulk,  which  amounts  to 
over  :10  i)«r  rent  on  a coniinon  ne<'es.sary  of  life.  They  always  bear 
heavily  on  the  common  article  used  by  the  mosses  and  lightly  on  the 
exjH*nsive  article  consumed  by  the  rich,  as  a tax  of  $30  on  all  houses 
would  Ix!  little  or  nothing  on  the  great  mansion  and  very  high  on  the 
humble  home.  And,  contrary  to  common  belief,  specific  duties  lead 
to  greater  frauds  in  administration,  for  counting  and  weighing  at  the 
custom  house  are  done  by  the  cheapest  and  most  ea.sily  corrupted 
lalx>r,  while  ad  ralorem  rates  are  a-ssessed  by  the  best  paid  and  most 
responsible  appraisers.  The  ad  talortm  system  has  worked  well  in 
practice,  is  essentially  the  fair  system,  Itecause  it  is  a tax  upon  the 
actual  value  of  an  article,  and  was  declared  by  Mr.  Clay  himself  to 
l>e  in  theory  and  according  to  every  sound  principle  of  justice,  entitled 
to  the  itreference  and  vindicated  by  long  trial.” 

Ill  !i  word,  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  frauds  can  be  more 
easily  perpetrated  under  specific  than  under  ad  raloreiH 
duties,  while  the  latter  have  the  strong  argument  in  their 
favor,  that  they  are  equitable  and  fair  m that  they  impose 
ta.xes  on  all  grades  of  goods  in  the  same  proportion, 
lender  specific  duties,  the  inferior  article  used  by  the  poor 
is  taxed  as  heavily  as  the  costly  article  used  by  the  rich. 
Under  ad  valorem  duties,  the  incidence  of  the  tax  is  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
s])ccific  duties,  that  the  ad  valorem  system  has  proved  gen- 
erally vicious  in  operation,  placing  temptation  in  the  way 
of  importers,  and  giving  unscrupulous  men  an  opportun- 
ity to  defraud  the  government  and  derange  prices.  Under- 
valuation, false  invoices,  and  like  dishonesty,  it  is  claimed, 
in  the  words  of  Secretary  Manning,  who  condemned  the 
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system  in  188(5  during  Mr.  Cleveland’*  first  term  of  office, 
are  “ incontestably  and  notoriously  inherent  ” in  the  ud  va- 
lorem system  ; and  every  instance  of  such  evil  not  only  les- 
s*‘ns  the  revenue  that  should  be  paid,  but  is  unjust  to  honest 
importers,  who  are  exjwsed  to  underselling.  Whenaduty 
is  assessed  by  the  yard  or  pound,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
concerning  it,  but  when  it  is  ad  valorem  it  depends  upon 
the  foreign  importers'  honesty  and  the  judgment  of  ap- 
praisers, and  the  price  is  usually  fixed  abroad  to  escape 
the  payment  of  full  rates.  It  is  claimed  that  the  sys- 
tem IS  so  unstable  and  impossible  of  ecpiitablc  arrangement, 
that  it  has  never  been  possible  in  actual  practice  to 
have  ad  valorem  duties  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  There  are  frequently  wide  differences  between  the 
values  fixed  at  different  jiarts.  All  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  have  condemned  it.  Even  free  trade  England 
has  abandoned  almost  every  such  duty,  it  is  said,  because 
no  honest  administration  of  the  revenue  laws  is  possible 
when  the  valuation  is  made  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
point  of  production  where  it  cannot  be  verified. 

The  Free  List  Exleneion. — With  regard  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  free  list  of  raw  materials,  which,  .Mr.  Wil- 
son says,  is  “the  boldest  innovation  of  the  bill,”  he  makes 
the  following  statement: 

Taxes  upon  piroluction  are  double  wrongs.  They  gather  and 
cumulate  on  the  con.suiner  of  the  finished  product.  Tliey  hurt  laU)r 
by  narrowing  the  market  for  what  it  protiuces.  Coal  and  iron  are 
the  foundations  of  nuKlern  industry.  Material  progreew  is  niea.sured 
by  the  amount  of  their  consumption.  No  other  country  can  supply 
them  a-s  abundantly  or  cheaply  as  we  can.  No  pas.sible'  com)>etitioh 
can  interfere  with  our  own  producers  a few  miles  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Hemoteneas  from  the  sources  of  sujiply  is  in  itself 
enough  disadvantage  to  any  section  of  the  country,  without  further 
burdens  in  tariff  taxes.  I ntaxed  oars,  coal,  lumlier,  wool  and  other 
fibers,  must  immen.sely  stimulate  pnaluction  in  certain  parts  of  our 
country.  The  thin  edge  of  American  manufactures  ha.s  entered  every 
country.  With  release  from  taxes  u[sm  their  materials,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  growth  of  our  foreign  traile.  This  will  more  than  com- 
jsjnsate  to  the  home  producers  of  raw  material,  who,  tariff  or  no 
tariff,  control  all  the  interior  of  the  country  for  any  appisdiended  loss 
of  markets  anywhere  along  the  sealoard.  Its  incalculable  advantage 
to  laltor  Is  apparent.  In  every  gn-at  line  of  manufactures  we  can 
produce  in  six  months  enough  for  our  home  market.  We  cun  get 
rid  of  onr  surplus  only  by  foreign  trade.  As  long  as  we  have  tuxes 
on  the  materials  of  indn.stry  we  cannot  build  up  that  trade.  Hence 
the  other  alternativeof  trusts  to  keep  down  production  to  the  home 
market.  The  workingman  can  see  w hether  his  intenest  is  with  a sys- 
tem that  represses  pnaluction  and  rol>s  him  of  em)doyment  or  with  a 
system  that  gives  natural  and  healthy  play  to  pnaluetion  atid  emanci- 
pates him  from  trusts  and  like  combinations  of  capital. 
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It  is  luitniUctl  tliat  the  bill  will  ^;rt>atl_v  reduce  the  iin 
niial  revenue  of  the  (country.  On  the  basis  of  the  impor- 
tations of  ISOi,  Mr.  Wilson  estiniatetl  the  <lecreii*e  in  rev- 
enue at  ; trea.siirv  experts,  working  for  the 

wavs  and  means  committee,  have  estimated  it  at  alxmt 
<a>.),o(M»,(KH) ; and,  on  the  basis  of  the  imports  of  1893.  it 
is  estimated  that  the  decrease  in  the  country’s  revenue  w ill 
amount  to  about  ^74,000,(K»0.  1'he  hill  gives  no  liint  as  to 
how  this  gap  is  to  be  filled.  Various  proposals  are  talked 
of,  mainly  in  tlie  line  of  direct  taxation — an  income  tax  on 
individuals  or  corporations,  a tax  on  legacies,  with  jKis-sibly 
an  increase  of  the  excise  duty  on  spirits — but,  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  intention  of  the  administration  in  this 
regard  lias  remained  a matter  of  conjecture. 

The  Democratic  membersof  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means  declare  that  after  the  bill  has  been  given  a fair 
trial,  it  will  be  found,  not  only  that  it  will  not  result  in 
any  serious  business  derangements,  but  that  it  will  greatly 
stimulate  business  in  all  departments,  and  will  so  reduce 
the  cost  of  .\merican  manufactures,  that,  with  the  reduced 
cost  of  articles  which  must  be  imported,  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  United  States  will  be  materially  reduced.  In  other 
words,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a broad  and  liberal  measure 
in  the  interests  of  the  vast  body  of  consumers. 

The  He])ublican  members  of  the  committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a minority  report  on  the  measure,  sub- 
mitted December  21,  vigorously  attack  it  as  but  a 
“cowardly  makeshift,”  a “tariff-tinkering  bill,”  as  a 
departure  from  the  announced  principles  of  the  Chicage 
platform;  as  dilTering  from  the  existing  tariff  law  only  in 
degree;  as  tending  to  cause  an  appalling  deficit,  to  in 
crease  business  prostration,  to  favor  the  manufacturer  by 
giving  him  cheap  raw  material,  to  throw  all  the  onus 
of  hixation  on  the  consumer,  and  to  bring  our  working 
classes  into  direct  competition  with  cheap  foreign 
labor.  The  following  extracts  indicate  the  general 

character  of  the  report: 

"The  most  surprising  thing  about  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  thi» 
])roiK)sition  to  raise  revenue  will  lower  the  revenue  of  the  connlrv 
f't.OOO.iKM)  below  the  revenue  of  189.1,  which  was  only  $2,000.00i) 
al)ove  our  ei|>enses.  » • ♦ • Had  the  committee  alx>lished  pro 
tection,  giving  us  a tariff  for  revenue  only,  the  hill  would  then  have 
b»H>n  a straiglitforward,  manly  attempt  to  carry  out  pledges,  and 
would  have  plai’ed  in  issue  two  great  principles.  • * • * So  far 
have  the  committi-c  departed  from  the  demands  of  their  national  con 
vention  that  * * * * the  bill  presented  can  in  no  way  be  justiBed 
by  p«K>ple  who  claim  to  have  obtained  possession  of  alt  branches 
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of  th»^  government  upon  a distinct  pnimise,  wbirh  they  now  dis- 
tinctly repudiate.  * * * * Why  di.sturb  existing  business  relations 
if  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  principle?  If  we  are  still  to  have  pro- 
tection, why  take  this  time  to  cause  a readjustment  when  the  business 
(Mnditions  are  of  such  a character  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
disaster  will  be  the  result?  * • * * If  protection  be  the  object,  why 
choose  this  time  of  all  others  to  substitute  for  a system  of  protection 
which  has  proved  reasonably  satisfactory  one  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  and  with  the  principle  of  which  the  revisers  are  not  in 
accord  ? This  other  and  fresher  plan  has  all  the  faults  which  the 
framers  of  this  bill  charged  upon  the  old.  and  very  few  of  its  virtues. 
It  creates,  or  rather  proposes  to  maintain,  what  they  u>ed  to  call 
privileged  classes,  A manufacturer  is  told  that  the  duty  will  protect 
him,  and  his  claims  are  listened  to  on  that  basis,  and  argued  with 
him  on  that  basis.  » * * • 

The  new  plan  also  involves  a new  method  of  encouraging  manu- 
facturers giving  them  what  are  called  free  raw  materials,  so  that 
what  goes  into  the  mill  pays  no  taxes  and  what  goes  into  consumption 
pays  all  the  taxes.  * * * * < Free  raw  material  ’ is  an  elastic  term, 

and  what  is  one  man’s  free  raw  material  is  another  man's  hnished 
product.  The  manufacturer  in  Massachusetts  is  told  that  he  is 
to  be  encouraged  by  having  free  lumber  to  build  his  factory 
and  to  pack  his  goods;  but  inasmuch  as  that  verv  lumber  thus 
made  free  is  the  Maine  manufacturer’s  finished  product,  no 
wonder  the  Democrats  of  Bangor,  the  mills  on  the  Penohscot 
being  unable  to  move  a saw,  denounce  ‘class  legislation’  with  a new 
appreciation  of  what  class  legislation  really  means.  • * * * 

These  so-called  free  raw  materials,  free  wool,  free  coal,  and 
free  iron,  are  not  put  on  the  free  list  with  any  reference  direct 
or  indirect  to  raising  revenue.  They  are  placed  there  to  encourage 
manufacturers,  who  are  to  be  comiiensated  for  any  loss  in  this 
market  by  the  markets  of  the  world,  where  they  will  have  the 
chance  to  struggle  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  Old  World  with 
whatever  energy  they  have  left  after  the  struggle  at  home  with  that 
same  cheaper  labor  let  into  our  markets  by  a lower  tariff  which  does 
not  give  us  the  compensation  even  of  a larger  revenue. 

These  delusive  advantages  are  to  be  given  the  manufacturers 
at  the  expense  of  the  miners  who  dig  out  the  ores  and  mine  the  coal, 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  who  raise  the  wool,  and  the  rail- 
roads which  transport  all  these  products.  With  these  advantages 
thus  obtained  at  the  expense  of  other  citizens,  the  manufacturers, 
forced  by  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  to  fight  for  their  markets  at 
home,  are  to  enjoy  unlimited  foreign  trade.  How  they  can  obtain  a 
foothold  in  foreign  lands  when  this  very  bill  is  drafted  upon  the 
supposition  that  they  cannot  keep  their  own  markets  without  pro 
tection.  seems  lieyonii  the  domain  of  logic.  * * * * 

But  while  this  bill  in  its  principle  is  not  unprotective.  it  will  la* 
alwolutely  so  in  practice,  not  only  in  its  direct  reductions  but  also  in 
Its  indirect  reductions  sure  to  come  from  the  change  from  specific 
duties  \o  ad  mlorem,  which  is  the  markecl  feature  of  the  bill.  An 
'id  utlorem  duty,  as  the  name  implies,  is  one  which  varies  according 
to  the  price.  If  prices  could  be  exactly  detenninerl,  nothing 

Would  seem  to  be  more  fairer  than  an  ml  riilortm  duty.  But 
iiniortunately  prices  arc  very  much  matters  of  opinion,  on  which 
honest  men  may  differ  much,  and  rogues  much  more.  • * * • 
So  great  have  been  the  objections  in  actual  .\merlcan  practice  to  the 
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lul  niUirem  duty,  that  among  the  names  which  can  lie  cited  against  a 
are  some  of  the  most  illustrious  in  American  history — Hamilton.  <iaL 
latin.  Crawford,  Welister,  and  Van  Buren,  with  Buchanan  and 
Danial  Manning.  Such,  too,  has  been  the.  experience  of  all  other 
nations.  * • * » 

Another  .serious  general  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  decrease? 
revenue,  according  to  the  calculations  u.sually  made  by  the  treasury 
de)iartment.  as  compareil  with  1893,  about  1174,000,01)0.  How  this  i 
gnat  hole  in  our  resources  is  to  be  filled  no  one  knows.  • • • • j 
The  bill  ought  not  to  be  reported  without  the  internal  revenue  HU  ' 
which  is  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Are  we  to  pass  this  bill 
and  then  bei  coerced  into  the  other?  Who  knows,  if  they  were  | 
presented  together,  that  we  might  prefer  to  stay  where  we  are?” 

Even  within  the  Democratic  ranks  there  arc  signs  j 
of  hostility  to  several  features  of  the  bill.  The  dissatisfied 
elements  insist  tliat  iron  ores  and  bituminous  cimI  I 
shall  pay  duty  in  order  to  protect  the  native  products. 
Some  even  propose  that  sugar  shall  be  further  ta.xed  in 
order  to  provide  the  additional  revenue  required.  The  I 
iron,  coal,  lumber,  and  sugar  industries  of  the  South— 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Alabama.  | 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia,  the 
chief  agricultural  interest  of  Louisiana,  have  already 
shown  some  disaffection  toward  the  projjosals.  The 
principle  of  protection  being  distinctly  recognized  in  the 
hill,  a whole  host  of  local  claims  for  fair  treatment  of 
individual  intere.sts  are  making  themselves  heard. 

The  disaffected  Democrats  and  the  Ilepublicans  may 
be  e.vpected  to  make  the  fight  in  congres.s  over  the  passage 
of  the  measure  a bitter  if  not  a protracted  one,  the 
latter  especially  in  the  senate;  and  it  seems  impro- 
bable that  the  bill  can  emerge  from  both  houses  with- 
out considerable  modification.  However,  the  interests 
and  influences  involved  in  the  contest  are  so  many 
and  so  complex,  that  all  attempts  at  this  stage  to  forecast  , 
the  outcome  with  accuracy  are  futile.  | 
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ffAlIE  shifting  of  the  calendar  at  midnight  on  December 
111,  1893,  closed  the  record  of  a year  unprecerlented 
in  the  extent  of  its  business  di.sasters,  shrinkage  of  values, 
and  widespread  poverty  and  distress.  The  United  States 
has  not  suffered  alone.  The  prostration  of  business  has 
been  general  throughout  Europe,  Australia,  and  South 
America,  and  there  are  symptoms  of  its  having  affected 
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Iiidiiv,  (.'liiiiu,  and  Japan.  Its  oanses  are  numerous,  some 
of  them  general  in  character,  others  varying  witli  local 
conditions.  Among  the  former  are  the  great  drain  on  the 
\>ro<liictive  energies  of  European  nations  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  vast  military  and  naval  establishments;  the  waste 
involved  in  fights  between  capital  and  labor;  over-specula- 
tion and  over-production  duo  either  to  ruinous  coDipetition 
between  capitalists  themselves,  or  to  the  stimulus  caused, 
among  other  things,  by  improved  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation  ; the  tariff  wars  between  nations ; 
the  waste  of  energy  and  capital  in  unproductive  enterprises 
and  luxurious  e.xpenditures  ; and  the  depreciation  of  sil- 
ver and  fluctuations  in  the  currency.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  causes  of  more  strictly  local  significance,  such  as 
the  pestilence  and  famine  which  have  wrought  havoc  in 
Hussia  and  Germanv  ; the  failure  of  investments  in  Ar- 
gentina and  Australia,  in  which  English  capitalists  have 
t>een  the  most  deeply  interested  ; and  the  baiiKing  corrup- 
tion in  Italy.  In  most  cases  the  power  for  harm  has  been 
aggnivated  liy  distrust — a feature  peculiarly  noticeable  in 
the  United  States,  which  was  developed  here,  in  the  finst 
\ila<.'e,  by  the  agitation  over  silver,  and  which,  both  before 
ami  since  that,  and  was  quieted  by  the  unconditional 
abandonment  of  the  silver-purchase  policy  on  Xovemlierl, 
hsis  been  kept  up  and  aggravated  by  the  uncertainty  of 
peiuling  tariff  changes. 

The  holiday  season  is  generally  coincident  with  dul- 
ness  in  trade;  hut  the  clo.se  of  December  in  the  United 
States  showed  a contraction  of  business  even  greater  than 
at  any  time  during  the  year.  During  the  last  week  of 
December,  bank  clearings  were  almost  one-third  less  than 
in  the  .same  week  in  1892,  and  350  failures  were  reported 
as  against  300  a year  ago,  the  worst  re|)orts  coming  from 
the  Northwest.  The  adjournment  of  congress  for  the 
liolidavs  was  accompanied  with  the  prospect  of  a long  and 
unsettling  tariff  debate,  the  issue  of  which  is  wrapt  in  un- 
certainty. And  moreover,  the  introduction,  by  Senator 
Voorhees,  of  a bill  for  coining  the  seigniorage  silver  in  the 
treasury  as  well  as  <!2, 000,00(1  per  month  of  that  metal,  is 
evidence  that  the  forces  which  so  long  contributed  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country’s  finances  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  are  still  active  and  threatening.  'I’o 
these  elements  of  uncertainty,  there  are  added  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  rumors  of  a new  departure  in  the  financial 
policy  of  the  government  as  outlined  bv  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  the  shape  of  a possible  issue  of  bonds  on 
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which  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the  conditions  inipose<l  by 
II  depleted  public  treasury  and  a deliberate  proposal  to  re- 
duce the  government  revenues. 

Repeal  of  the  Sherman  Law. — The  two  leading 
incidents  of  the  last  quarter  of  1893  as  affecting  the  gen- 
eral business  situation  in  the  United  States,  have  been  the 
repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  law  of 
1890,  and  the  framing  of  the  pending  Wilson  tariff  bill. 
'Fhe  latUT  we  have  already  treated  (p.  685).  As  regards 
the  former,  our  readers  will  remember  that  when  our  rec- 
ord closed  on  October  15  (p.  510),  the  debate  in  the  senate 
on  the  Voorhees  substitute  for  the  Wilson  silver  repeal  bill 
sent  up  from  the  house  of  representatives,  was  in  progress. 
The  majority  in  favor  of  repeal  had  failed  to  bring  the 
Unlious  discussion  to  an  end  by  a continuous  sitting,  this 
result  of  the  test  of  physical  endurance  being  hailed  as  s 
triumph  by  the  silver  party.  Stung  by  the  taunting  criti- 
cisms of  Senator  Sherman  upon  their  inability  to  accom- 
plish anything,  the  Administration  Democrats  and  the 
Silver  Democrats,  who  together  constitute  a majority  in 
the  senate,  agreed  upon  a compromise  measure,  of  which 
the  following  were  the  main  proposals : 

The  purcUa.sing  clause  of  the  Sherman  act  is  to  continue  in  force 
until  October  1.  1894 

The  4,51H),000  ouncas  purchased  monthly  under  this  clause  aie 
to  tie  coined  into  standard  silver  dollars. 

The  .seipnioratfe  arising  from  purchases  made  under  the  Sherman 
act  is  to  be  coined  into  silver  dollars  and  turned  into  the  treasury  a.* 
an  as.set. 

All  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes  of  a less  denomination  than 
f 10  art?  to  be  retired,  and  silver  certificates  or  coined  silver  dollars  is- 
.sued  in  their  place. 

This  was  virtually  a declaration  of  a year’s  truce,  with 
continued  inflation  of  the  currency  in  the  meantime;  and. 
had  it  carried,  would  have  been  a silver  victory.  How- 
ever. the  un.sworving  ojritosition  of  the  Republican  senators 
to  anything  savoring  of  a compromise,  backed  up  by  the  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  the  president  that  such  a measure 
would  never  receive  any  support  from  him,  showetl  at  last 
to  the  silver  faction  the  utter  futility  of  attempting  to  ct*- 
ercc  legislation  against  a .sentiment  overwhelming,  not  only 
in  tiie  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  throughout 
the  country.  The  compromise  measure  accordingly  fell 
tlirough  ; and  no  serious  attempt  was  subsequently  made 
to  renew  the  filibustering  tactics  w’hich  hail  almost  e.x- 
hausted  the  patience  of  the  nation. 

Uhe  various  hostile  amendments  to  the  Voorhees  re- 
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l>eiil  bill  were  quickly  disposetl  of,  the  votes  in  some  in- 
stances being  instructive.  That  on  Senator  Peffer’s 
amendment  providing  for  free  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1.  was  the  first  definite  and  formal  muster  of  the  repeal 
and  anti-repeal  followiiifr  ; and,  while  there  was  a majority 
of  11  in  favor  of  repeal,  the  vote  standing  39  to  28,  an 
analvsis  of  the  vote  shows  that  a majority  of  two  among 
the  tlemocratic  meml>ers  of  the  senate  favored  free  coin- 
age. Of  the  28  votes  actually  cast  for  tlie  PefTer  substi- 
tute, 18  were  given  by  Democrats,  4 by  Populists,  and  6 
by  Republicans.  Of  the  9 senators  paired  in  favor  of  free 
coinage,  5 were  Democrats  and  4 Republicans.  Of  the 
44  Democrats  in  tlie  senate,  23,  or  a majority  of  two, 
thus  went  on  record  us  in  favor  of  free  coinage. 

Numerous  other  amendments  in  the  interest  of  silver, 
were  disposed  of  on  October  28.  In  the  case  of  the  pro- 
l»osal  to  revive  the  Bland-Allison  act  of  1878,  the  silver 
forces  developed  the  greatest  strength,  as  they  liad  done 
in  the  house,  cutting  clown  the  majority  on  the  side  of  un- 
conditio!ial  repeal  to  4 votes.  It  being  finally  evident 
that  no  unfavorable  amendment  could  he  passed,  tlie  Voor- 
hees  bill  was  reported  from  tlie  committee  of  the  wliole 
to  the  senate. 

On  Octoljer  30,  at  7.30  i*.  m.,  the  long  struggle  in  the 
senate  ended,  and  thesilverpurcha.se  repeal  hill  was  jia.ssed 
by  a vote  of  43  to  32,  the  result  being  a victory  for  the 
firmness  of  the  executive  and  of  the  Republican  minority, 
and  a triumph  for  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

Of  the  43  voting  for  the  bill,  23  were  Republicans  and 
20  Democrats,  3 Republicans  and  2 Democrats  being 
paired  in  favor  of  repeal.  To  the  total  strength  of  repeal, 
the  Democratic  majority  thus  contributed  22.  Of  the  32 
voting  against  the  bill,  19  were  Democrats,!)  Republicans, 
and  4 Populists,  3 Democrats  and  2 Republicans  being 
paired  against  repeal.  The  total  anti-re]ieal  strength  in 
the  senate,  therefore,  included  22  Democrats  and  11  Re- 
publicans. Thus,  on  the  final  vote  after  the  memorable 
struggle,  the  Democratic  party  in  the  senate  was  found 
split  into  two  exactly  e((uul  parts,  22  votes  being  cast  in 
favor  of,  and  22  against  re])eal.  Of  the  37  Republicans 
in  the  senate,  26  were  rec-orded  in  favor  of  unconditional 
repeal,  and  11  against  it. 

The  vote  in  the  house  on  November  1.  on  the 
motion  to  concur  in  the  \'oorhces  amendment  to  the 
Wilson  bill  stood  193  in  the  atlirniative  to  !)4  in  the 
negiitivc,  a majority  of  99  in  a total  of  287.  -Mr.  Bland 
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attempted  delay  l>y  moving  to  commit  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee on  coinage,  with  instructions  to  report  an 
amendment  re-enacting  the  free  silver  coinage  pn> 
visions  of  the  law  of  1837;  but  this  was  rejecte<i  by 
175  to  r09  votes.  At  4:.30  i>.  M.  Xovemt>er  1,  one  hour 
and  a-hnlf  after  passing  the  house,  the  rejMjal  bill 
became  a law  by  the  attachment  of  the  president's 
signature. 

liesuUx  of  Repeal. — The  monthly  purchase  of  4,500,- 
000  ounces  of  silver  ceases;  but  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  maintain  at  par  all  forms  of  its  cur- 
rency, wliether  silver,  pa])er,  or  gold,  remains  intact. 
He<lemntion  will  continue  to  be  made  in  gold  when 
demamled.  There  is  now  no  legal  provision  for  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  except  so  far  as  may  l>e  necessary 
for  the  redemption  of  silver  certificates  outstanding,  whie^ 
means  practically  the  entire  suspension  of  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars  for  the  first  time  since  1878.  The  only  pro- 
vision now  in  the  law  by  which  the  volume  of  cur- 
reiiev  can  be  increased  is  by  the  coinage  of  gold;  but,  inas- 
much as  only  about  $25,000,000  worth  of  gold  is  annually 
]iro<luced  above  the  requirements  of  the  arts  and  man- 
ufactures, the  increase  of  currency  from  this  source  is  not 
likely  to  be  great.  Without  some  further  legislation  to 
provide  a medium  of  exchange  in  ouantitics  adeijuate 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  husiness.  a contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  will  not  improbably  be  found 
among  the  monetary  eilects  of  the  reixail  of  the  Sherman 
law. 

The  liuliix/rial  Situafiou. — As  to  the  industrial  effects 
of  repeat,  fulfilment  has  not  followed  the  prophecies 
of  tlie  oiitimists.  True,  one  of  the  serious  causes  of 
distrust  has  been  removed,  and  the  financial  stringency 
which  marked  the  months  of  summer  and  early  autumn, 
ha.s  long  been  a thing  of  the  past.  The  last  of  the  clear- 
ing house  certificates  i.ssued  by  the  associated  banks  of 
New  York  city  was  cancelled  before  the  end  of  November. 
'I’lie  demand  for  currency  has  fallen  off  until  money  has 
become  a drug  in  the  market;  and,  although  securities  are 
still  scrutinized  with  as  great  care  as  ever,  the  same 
a.ssociated  banks  in  New  York,  whose  loans  were 
greater  than  their  deposits,  and  whose  proportion  of  cash 
reserve  ran  below  the  legal  limit,  report  at  the  close  of 
the  year  an  accumulation  of  $207,0tK),000  in  cash,  a surplus 
of  nearly  $81,000,000,  much  tlie  largest  ever  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  era  of  great  industrial  prosper 
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ity  80  confidently  predicted  as  a resnlt  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  silver  purchase  law,  has  not  yet  dawned. 
Stocks  have  not  yet  generally  advanced;  prices  have 
not  risen ; failures,  important  ones,  have  not  yet  ceased : 
trade  has  not  very  materially  revived;  nor  yet  have  the 
wheels  in  the  long  silent  mills  everywhere  begun  to 
tuni.  It  has  become  only  too  plain,  since  the  abandon- 
ment of  silver  purchases,  not  only  that  the  apprehension 
of  prospective  tariff  changes  was  one  oi  the  most 
important  causes  of  depression,  but  that  it  has  operated 
throughout  the  year  with  little  prospect,  at  its  close,  of 
immediate  abatement.  Manufacturers  show  a general 
reluctance  to  accumulate  stocks  of  raw  material  in 
advance  of  requirements;  and,  owing  to  the  depression  in 
trade  and  the  consequent  idleness  of  many  of  the  mills, 
actual  needs  are  not  large.  The  general  demand  is 
of  a hand-to-mouth  character.  Kigid  economies  are 
practiced  at  the  factory,  in  the  office,  and  in  the 
home.  Millions  of  |)eople  do  not  and  cannot  purchase  as 
much  as  they  do  in  ordinary  times.  Among  the  laboring 
classes,  particularly,  there  is  much  distress;  and  the 
hosts  of  unemployM  are  untold  in  numbers,  calling  forth 
at  all  our  large  centers  of  population  the  noblest  sacrifices 
of  charity.  The  effects  or  the  restricted  consumjition  are 
seen  in  the  inability  of  many  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  meet  their  current  obligations,  with  con- 
sequent continued  failures  and  enforced  idleness.  Thus 
half  the  woolen  manufacturing  machinery  stands  idle; 
the  production  of  pig  iron  is  only  54  per  "cent  of  a full 
output;  and,  in  the  cotton  and  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
factures, the  production,  though  larger  than  it  was  in  the 
height  of  the  panic,  is  far  below  the  ordinary  quantity; 
whfle  in  a great  number  of  other  industries,  such  as 
the  manufactures  of  gloves,  hats,  silk,  laces,  felt,  thread, |)ot- 
tery,  and  glass,  the  proportion  of  works  closed  since  the 
final  passage  of  the  repeal  bill  is  larger  than  it  was  at 
any  time  before  that  event. 

The  stock  market  shows  similar  depression.  'I'hc 
hoisting  of  prices  late  in  August  and  September 
availed  nothing,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  average 
of  railroad  stocks  jier  share  lower  than  it  was 

at  any  time  after  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  Atchison  road,  the  largest  system  in  the 
world,  raised  the  aggregate  indebtedness  and  stock  of 
railroads  put  into  receivers’  liands  during  1893,  to 
about  %1, 600,000, 000 — which  is  beyond  the  record  of 
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any  other  year.  But  tliere  was  also  an  average  decline 
of  tl.Sli  per  share,  during  December,  in  sixty  of  the 
most  active  stocks;  and  the  reconl  in  the  trust  market 
was  even  worse,  showing  an  average  decline  of  ♦•3.34 
}»r  share  for  the  whole  list. 

Another  indication  of  the  general  depression  is  seen 
in  the  outflow  of  gold  during  November  and  December 
in  sj)ite  of  the  excess  of  exports.  Imports  at  New  York 
in  November  were  but  !^30,882,10’2,  against  ^43,113.163 
in  November,  1892,  indicating  an  aggregate  of  ddl.OcX),- 
fKX)  for  the  country;  while  the  exports  of  principal  pro- 
ducts in  the  same  month  amounted  to  $64,628,418, 
against  $74,562,819  last  year,  indicating  something  like 
$88,000,000  aggregate  exports.  For  the  first  half  of 
December  the  decrease  of  imports  was  30  per  cent,  while  the 
decrease  in  exports  was  about  12  j>er  cent,  which  would 
indicate  for  that  month  an  excess  of  $21,000,000  or  more. 
In  these  circumstances,  an  outflow  of  gold  is  evidence 
that  American  securities  are  being  unloaded,  and  foreign 
capital  withdrawn,  in  view  of  the  doubtful  outlook  for  the 
immediate  future. 

The  receipts  of  the  government  have  fallen  over  $.34.- 
000,000  behind  expenditures  during  the  latter  half  of 
1893;  the  treasury  holds  a smaller  cash  balance  than  it 
has  ever  held  since  the  resumption  of  specie  pa\Tnents; 
and  the  gold  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  fs  down 
to  less  than  $81,500,000.  Under  the  proposed  tariff 
changes  now  before  congress  the  customs  receipts 
will  bo  reduced  about  one-third.  The  present  uncer- 
tainty tends  to  aggravate  the  trouble;  and  until  it  is 
removed  by  definite  action  taken  in  congress  on  the  tariff 
fpiestion,  little  hope  is  entertained  of  a perceptible  dis- 
pelling of  the  existing  depression.  Once,  how'ever,  the 
uncertainty  is  cleared  away,  it  is  thought  that  the 
exhaustless  recuperative  jiowers  of  the  country  will  mani- 
fest themselves  in  a turn  of  the  general  drift  of  affairs 
toward  improvement,  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business,  and  the  general  spread  of  a steadier  and 
more  hopeful  spirit. 

Tlio  Year’s  Failures.— In  this  phenomenal  year  the 
statistics  of  failures  as  reported  by  Bradstreet’s  ami  Dun’s 
Jleviews,  representing  the  leading  mercantile  agencies  of 
the  country,  will  be  of  permanent  value.  Both  rejwris 
confirm  the  fact  that  the  failures  of  1893  exceeded  by 
over  3,000,  or  25  per  cent,  the  number  reported  in  any 
previous  year,  the  largest  hitherto  being  12,273,  in  1891. 
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Bradstreet’s  puts  the  number  of  failures  at  15,560,  in- 
clnding,  however,  only  cases  where  as.sets  were  smaller 
than  ifabilities.  Of  over  600  baiik  suspensions,  more  than 
370  are  incliuled  in  the  above  number;  but  about  240  arc 
not  incliulefl  owing  to  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  of  their  necessary  nuspension  due  to 
restricted  credits,  hoarding  of  funds,  and  panic.  'I'lie 
following  table  gives  Bradstreet’s  statement  of  the  num- 
Ikt  of  failures  since  1881,  with  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  from  year  to  year,  and  totals  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties (with  assets  and  liabilities  given  in  millions  and  tenths 
of  millions  of  dollars). 


FAIH'KES.  ISff)  (BKADSTHEET'S  REPOUTi. 
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, failures. 

Per  ct.  inc. 
or  dec. 
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50 
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I 
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1 

+ 9.0 
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92.7 

53. 

i ii.rio 
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140.7 

70.5 

50. 

IWH  ... 

1 t(K58? 

• 9.7 

120.2 

61.0 

52 

1M87 

....  9.740 

+ 7.8 

130.6 

64.6 

50. 



1 10..VW 

f rti 

113.6 

55.8 

40. 

lh«i 

11.116 

+ M 

no.i 

55.2 

46. 



: 11.620 

•13.0 

1MM.7 

1.M.6 

54. 

i 10.290 

•:M.0 

175.0 

90.8 

52. 

... 

1 

♦as.o 

93.2 

47.4 

51. 



.\oao 

76.0 

35.0 

47. 

•fncrease. 


It  Ls  remarkable  that  while  the  tf^tal  of  liabilities  as 
shown  above,  about  ^402,000,000,  is  unprecedented,  the 
proportion  of  assets  to  liabilities,  65  per  cent,  is  also 
greater  than  ever  before — a phenomenon  characteristic  of 
a j>anic  year,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  figures  for 
1884. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  failures  in  IS'cw  England, 
as  shown  by  Hradstreet’s.  is  about  one-third  as  compared 
with  1802.  "in  the  .Middle  states  the  proportion  is  some- 
what higher.  In  the  Western  states  the  number  of  failures 
is  more  than  double  that  of  1802;  and  in  the  A’orthwest 
the  increa.se  is  about  66  per  cent.  In  the  Southern  states 
the  total  number  is  more  than  one-quarter  larger  than  in 
1802;  while  on  the  Pacific  coa.st  the  corresponding  increase 
is  about  one-third,  and  in  the  territories  more  than  double 
the  total  in  1802. 

Dun’s  report,  which  does  not  include  the  last  three 
days  of  the  year,  gives  a classification  showing  separately 
the  number^  as.sets,  and  liabilities  in  ejieh  state  and  sec- 
tion, of  manufacturing  failures,  trading  failures,  and 
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"other”  failiires,  including  brokers  and  speculators,  and 
of  banks  and  financial  concerns,  which  are  also  classifie»l. 
'I’he  aggregate  results  bv  sections  are  as  follows,  all  former 
slave-holding  stiites  being  reckoned  as  the  South,  the 
three  west  of  the  Mississippi  being  called  the  Southwest, 
and  the  states  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mississippi 
being  classed  as  Central; 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES,  1803  (DUN'S  REPORTI. 


No. 

! ! 

Manufact.  i No.  Tradinfc 
Liabilities.-  {Liabilities. 

No. 

Other 

LtabUfCia. 

Nor!hea-Ht  

4SS 

$13,063,188  l.SOoj  IM.SSO.ltS 

24 

$ 3.7W.4H 

Middle 

U4tl 

100.700.319  2,035;  25,;W.7C5 

80 

lS.I9Ei.2fr 

Southeast  

10.106.719,  2,096  90.66K.0a8 

99 

4.9S4.CS! 

Southwest  . 

90 

l,7ia.880i  l.wri  I0.J!7.61S 

12 

2.M5.» 

(Vntnil  

064 

» 138,709  1.887|  1»,681.«7'2 

6.eiJK 

West 

^19 

7,075.472  1.656,  19.479,789 

51 

I&.4SXK1 

Paeitic  

964 

4.908,l*5j  I.lTSj  9.aS0.3O» 

41 

Totals 

3.296 

$164,707.8411  10.6S3:  $130,064,363 

902 

$ss,e8tnB 

'I’he  following  table  shows  by  sections  the  total  of 
banking  and  commercial  failures  together: 

IIANKINO  AND  COMMERCIAL  FAILURES,  1833  (DUN'S  REPORT). 


No. 

Commercial^ 
1 Liahllltlai.  1 

No.  1 

Bukhic 

LiablHUea 

N»‘W  Kmtland 

I.73S 

$ 39,631.770 

16 

$12.MK.«i 

Middle 

3.263' 

1S9..MM.553 

35 

4S.478.618 

Soufiiea.'^t  1 

2,493 

35.709.419, 

82 

:tt.l19L5}4 

Soutlfwot  

1.149 

14.006.509 

61 

a.7n,77« 

(Vnlrnl 

1 2.106 

M.K'ASTS* 

149 

37.457  JSS 

1.926 

41.982.422 

218 

39.»i.W 

I’Hultic  1 

1,477 

1 15.606.W4' 

81 

aa.i3ey6» 

Totals  

14.212 

$.33l.41fi.939 

5«2 

S2to.»Mas 

The  average  of  commercial  liabilities  in  a year  of  the 
greatest  disasters,  has  been  about  ♦11,200  for  trading  con- 
cerns, and  ♦51,000  for  manufacturing  concerns;  whereas 
the  average  for  brokers  and  speculators  has  been  #122. (MX). 
In  commercial  and  banking  failures  together,  the  liabili- 
ties reported  by  Dun's  Ileview  amount  to  ♦542,421,747.  a 
sum  considerably  in  e.vcess  of  that  reported  by  Bradstreet’s; 
but  both  agree  in  making  the  aggregate  liabilities  far  e.x- 
ceed  those  of  any  previous  year. 

Farm  Prices. — In  another  respect — the  low  prices 
obtained  on  farm  products — the  year  1893  has  been  the 
most  e.xtraordinarv  ever  known.  Notwithstanding  an  un- 
usually small  yield,  prices  have  in  general  gone  down  to 
decidedly  the  lowest  point  ever  reached.  As  compared 
witli  1892,  there  has  been  a fall  of  ti  per  cent  in  corn,  9 
per  cent,  in  oats,  over  16  per  cent  in  wheat,  and  17  per 
cent  in  cotton — the  loss  apparently  amounting  to  over 
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♦220,000,000  to  the  j>roducers.  Keekoniii*;  only  tlie  four 
principal  crops  known  to  active  markets  at  the  department 
estimate  as  to  yield  and  price,  the  results  this  year  and 
last  compare  thus,  quantities  being  stated  in  millions  of 
bushels  for  grain,  and  thousands  of  hales  for  cotton  : 


FARM  PRODl'tTS  AND  I’KICES. 


!.».«« 1.,.  .. 

Cropfi 

lids  . ' 

18t£2. 

1H93.  I 

' V«K. 

1893. 

IW«. 

Com  • . 

1.63H 

37.0  ' 

39.4 

$610,130,000 

$64:1.146.6:40 

Colton  . ..| 

6,000 

6,717 

6.99  ! 

S.4 

m 670. 000 

i2?C».l  10.000 

Wheat  ... 

400 

Mo; 

M.l 

C-2.4 

aUH.400.UiU, 

lll.Wl 

Oats 1 

C40, 

661 

9S.8  1 

31. 7j 

lW,45M.0U0i 

:i00.2r>3.6i  1 

Totals . .. 



$i.an.6.'.«oool 

Si.jM.ea.iiK 

The  low  prices  prevalent  are  not  explained  by  exces- 
sive production,  for  crops  have  been  unusually  small  com- 
jiareu  with  a full  yield,  which  would  be  for  corn  2,100,- 
iKR),000  bushels,  for  wheat  012,000,000  bushels,  for  oats 
751,000,000  bushels,  and  for  cotton  9,000,000  bales.  Xor 
are  they  explained  altogether  by  a falling  off  in  the  for- 
eign demand  ; for  cotton  exports  to  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber were  90,000  bales  larger  than  a year  ago  ; wheat  exports 
for  4 montiis  ending  with  October  were  1,500,000  bushels 
larger  than  last  year,  though  the  decrea.se  in  November 
was  not  far  from  5,000,000  bushels;  and  the  actual  exports 
of  corn  and  oats  have  been  larger  than  in  1892.  Nor  is 
the  decline  in  prices  explained  by  the  late  financial  panic, 
for  the  prices  of  cotton  were  actually  higher  in  July  and 
.August,  when  the  panic  was  at  its  height,  than  they  were 
at  the  same  time  last  year,  but  were  lower  December  1. 
'I’he  average  price  of  wheat  at  New'  York  in  July  was  70.81 
cents,  in  August  07.84  cents,  in  November  00.0  cents; 
and  the  price  December  1,  was  07.50  cents.  Corn  and 
oats  were  actually  higher  the  1st  of  August,  when  the 
stre.ss  about  money  was  worst,  than  December  1,  with 
money  markets  fairly  clogged  with  idle  cash.  'I’he  low 
prices  are  a concomitant  of  the  industrial  depression  both 
liere  and  abroad.  Economy  all  around  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Many  thousajids  have  less  money  than  usual  or  no 
money  at  all  to  spend  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Gold  Exports.— The  fol- 
lowing statistics  from  the  report  of  \V.  V.  Ford,  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1893,  should  be  recorded  here.  They  relate  to  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  X'nited  States,  and  the  causes  of 
the  gold  movement. 

*'Tbe  values  of  import.'^  of  merchandiKe  attained  the  bigbest 
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mark  in  the  cmnmer»ial  historv  of  the  coantry;  the  exports  of  goM 
reaeh»Hl  a higher  figtm-  than  ever  before  attained  in  a single  year 
since  tlie  foundation  of  th«-  government.  In  1864  the  exjxirts  of  gold 
reached  (flOO.ttOl.&td,  and  this  ha.s  lK*eu  the  high-water  mark  of  gold 
exports  until  the  last  year.  In  18118  the  net  exjjorts  of  gold  were  less 
than  the  net  exports  in  1864,  being  fW7,.V16.463,  as  compared  with 
f89.484.86>  in  1864.  The  exports  of  1864  were  due  to  a pressure  re 
suiting  from  years  of  war  and  con.seijuent  ilerangement  of  commerrr 
and  industry,  and  to  a general  displacement  of  gold  and  silver  fram 
circulation  by  issues  of  bank  and  government  j>aper.  An  outward 
movement  of  gold  of  nearly  the  same  amount.  <K-curring  in  a time  of 
])eace  and  apparently  in  defiance  of  commercial  laws,  will  make  the 
year  18113  iiotab'e  for  this  single  item  in  its  financial  and  tsimmercial 
ex|HTience.  It  is  true,  the  countrv  in  1.893  was  lietter  able  to  lose 
f87  ,500,0CK) in  gold  than  it  was  in  1864.  An  imjKjrt  and  eifiort  trade 
of  $l,714.676.iHK)  is  g(xxi  evidence  of  an  economic  standing  and  ca 
parity  immeasurably  siiiierior  to  the  situation  that  prevailed  in  1864. 
when  the  trade  of  the  country  was  only  alsjut  one- fourth  as  great  a- 
in  1893— viz:  lj;473, 265.000. 

There  are  other  features  worthy  of  mention.  The  imports  as  well 
as  exports  of  silver  coin  and  bullion,  attained  an  amount  greater  than 
is  ris-ordetl  in  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  country.  In  1873. 
which  will  l>e  rememlwnl  as  the  year  of  panic  and*  important 
monetary  legislation,  the  ex)s)rts  of  silver  reached  |>39.751.659.  a 
point  that  had  never  lieen  attained  in  previous  years,  and  has  never 
Ixaui  touched  or  excs-eded  in  subse<ptent  years  until  1893,  when  thr 
exiwrts  were  ^40.737.319.  In  1890  the  imisirts  of  silver  touched  the 
high  level  of  f 2 1,032.984.  a movement  jirobably  due  to  anticipated  leg 
islation  on  silver.  In  1893  the  imports  were  $23.193.2.52.  thus  making 
a new  record  in  the  ijuports  of  silver.  While  the  year  1892  gave  the 
highest  figures  for  exixrrts  of  merchandise  commercially  and 
financially, the  year  of  1893  will  lie  more  notable  because  of  the'larger 
number  of  achievements  surpassing  previous  performances  in  no  less 
than  four  items. 

The  vear  1893  also  marked  one  .step  down  in  the  relative  import 
ance  of  tLe  .American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  carrying  tnule  of 
the  cf)untry.  lx)w  as  was  the  [lereentage  of  imjKirts  and  exports 
carried  in  .American  ves.sels  in  1892,  so  low  as  to  give  foundation  to  a 
belief  that  no  lower  jMjint  could  be  reachetl.  there  was  an  actual 
der'rease  in  1893,  and  12.2  |)er  cent  must  be  recorded  as  the  lowest 
]K(int  this  feature  of  our  commercial  history  ha.s  touched. 

A number  of  circumstances  combine  to  make  thetrade  of  the  year 
1893  an  interesting  study  in  the  general  laws  governing  interna 
tional  commerce.  The  previous  two  years  were  noteworthy  through 
the  enormous  grain  crop  gathered  in  1891  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
]>artial  failure  of  the  similar  crop  in  European  countries,  thus  giving 
this  country  a natural  command  over  European  markets.  The  prev 
alence  of  gooil  prices  for  these  grain  products  reacted  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  .American  farmer.” 

Discussing  tlie  cause  of  tlie  moA'cment  of  gold,  the 
report  says: 

■'The  phenomenal  features  are  all  connected  with  the  commercial 
and  financial  rt'lations  between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  we  may  confine  it  within  even  narrower  lines,  and  say  that 
with  an  almost  normal  trade  the  abnormal  element  or  factor  must 
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sought  in  finanop.  This  inquiry  1 have  extended  over  a j«*ri(xi  of 
eighteen  months  that  it  might  Itegin  at  the  time  wlien  the  I'nited 
States  began  to  exjtort  gold  in  excess  of  its  iniiM>rts.  \t'ith  the 
exception  of  tlie  two  months  named,  it  is  an  almost  unliroken  record 
from  January  1,  1802,  until  July,  1893,  when  there  was  a turn  in  the 
other  direction. 

The  saies  or  purchases  of  American  securities  by  foreigners,  the 
irtvestment  or  withdrawal  of  foreign  capital  from  undertakings  in 
the  United  States,  the  money  transferred  in  )>ayment  of  interest  and 
dividends,  and  remittances  to  Americans  abroad,  no  one  of  these 
factors  is  a subject  of  official  record. 

American  government  and  railroa<l  securities  have  l>een  sent  to 
this  country  in  largo  blocks  to  lie  sold,  while  foreign  investors  have 
made  limited  purchases  in  our  stock  and  investment  markets,  except 
when  the  conditions  were  sucli  as  to  offer  a sia*cial  inducement  to 
taking  chances — tliat  is.  in  a time  of  distreKs  Isirdering  on  panic. 

It  is  estimated  that  lietween  f75,0(KM)00  and  flOO.OOti.OOO  in  shares 
of  different  descriptions  have  been  sold  on  foreign  account  in  the 
United  States  from  January  1 to  the  beginning  of  .August.  To  this 
sum  must  lie  added  from  $15,(K1Q,0(MI  to  ^2r),(ttKI,(KM)  in  various  kinds 
of  bonds,  chiefly  currency  bonds,  that  have  lieen  sold  on  Eurojiean 
orders,  coming  from  England,  Oermany,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

The  inward  movement,  or,  as  it  may  lie  calleil,  tlie  import  move- 
ment of  American  securities,  thus  represents  an  aggregate  of  from 
1:90.000,000  to  $125,000,000.  To  this  aggregate  must  lie  added  the 
coufxins  cut  from  .American  securities  and  .sent  to  this  country  for 
payment,  which  require  either  the  transmission  of  funds  to  the  other 
side,  or  the  proceeiis  of  whicli  were  invested  in  American  securi- 
ties. I think  it  is  a safe  estimate  to  place  the  extent  of  the  entire 
movement  from  June.  1892,  to  June,  1893,  at  upward  of  $200.000,0(H). 
as  there  is  everv  evidence  that  the  movt>ment  was  continuous  for 
the  twelve  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

.Again.st  this  return  of  American  securities  must  be  set  the  amounts 
purchased  on  foreign  account,  whether  for  speculation  or  for  actual 
investments.  I should  |ilace  the  purchases  for  the  entire  year  at 
between  $90,000,000  and  $100,000,000.  Thus  the  balance  of  this 
movement  was  upward  of  $100,000,000  on  the  side  of  imports  of 
American  securities.” 


THE  BRAZILIAN  NAVAL  REVOLT. 

fpO  those  who  watched  the  incidents  wliich  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hrazilinn  monarchy  on  November 
15,  1889,  who  followed  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  republic  upon  the  basis  of  a constitution  tbeoreticallv 
almost  perfect,  having  every  apparent  evidence  of  wide 
popular  sanction,  and  supported  by  a sentiment  intolerant 
of  military  despotism,  and  who  thought  that  with  these 
elements  of  stability  Hrazil  w'ould  immediately  enter  upon 
a career  of  vigorous  and  progressive  civilization,  the  long 
continuance  of  the  |iresent  naval  revolution  has  been 
most  discouraging.  For  four  months,  a mere  handful  of 
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naval  vessels  have  kept  at  baj’  all  the  resources  of  a vast 
republic  in  the  face  of  the  active  opposition  of  its  congress 
and  its  army,  and  apparently  without  any  very  considerable 
following  among  its  people.  The  dispatches  which  from 
time  to  time  reach  us  are  often  contradictory  ; little  logical 
connection  can  be  found  between  the  events  which  have 
crowded  on  each  other  so  rapidly  of  late ; the  outlook  is 
still  wrapt  in  profound  obscurity — all  of  which  not  only  is 
mystifying  to  the  outward  observer,  but  seems  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  inner  history  of  the  revolt,  if  it 
be  not  e.xhausted  in  the  personalities  of  its  two  leading 
figures,  has  not  yet  come  to  light.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  tine  partisan  politics  of  the  Latin  races  have 
heretofore  been  a complex  system  of  plots  and  counter- 
plots, characterized  lar^ly  by  the  personal  element  and  a 
wide  moral  latitude.  The  operative  forces  which  run 
the  whole  machinery  of  government,  modelled  though  that 
may  be  on  the  basis  of  liberal,  modern  ideas,  are  yet  lack- 
ing in  those  elements  of  strength,  which  neither  the 
agencies  of  commerce  and  foreign  trade,  nor  the  influence 
of  American  and  European  example  and  enterprise  have 
yet  been  sufticient  to  create — the  elements  of  popular  edu- 
cation and  enlightened  public  opinion,  which  constitute 
the  stability  of  all  truly  progressive  commonwealths.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact,  that,  owing  to  its  natural  resour- 
ces and  agricultural  and  forest  industries,  Brazil  has 
been  for  a century  one  of  the  main  centres  of  foreign  trade, 
the  conditions  prevalent  there  are,  in  a large  measure,  re- 
actionary. Among  the  masses  ignorance  and  superstition 
as  dark  as  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  widespread.  The 
political  tendencies,  even  during  the  many  }-ear8  of  pro- 
found peace  under  the  empire,  were  toward  centralization 
and  corruption  ; and,  since  the  revolution  of  1889,  and 
more  particularly  since  the  overthrow  of  the  dictator  Fon- 
seca, m November,  1891,  there  have  been  reckless  mis- 
management of  the  national  finances,  unceasing  conflicts 
between  the  federal  and  state  governments,  dictatorshms. 
civil  wars,  and  infinite  confusion  and  suffering.  The 
country  is  little  nearer  readiness  for  a stable  government 
than  in  1890.  The  transformation  of  such  a state  into 
a truly  liberal  and  progre.ssive  modern  republic,  is  not  the 
work  of  a year  nor  even  of  a generation.  The  processes 
of  popular  education  are  slow,  but  it  is  through  them  alone 
tliat  the  moral  forces  of  public  opinion  are  created  ; and, 
without  the  latter,  the  struggle  toward  a better  order  of 
things  must  be  in  Brazil,  us  it  has  been  in  all  the  other 
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southern  republics,  along  the  “ barren  track  of  military 
despotism,  oligarchical  rule,  ami  revolutionarv  frenzy.'’ 
The  ascendancy  of  military  power  is  one  of  the  chief  evils 
in  these  tropical  countries,  and  seems  to  have  much  to  do 
with  the  present  trouble  at  Kio  de  Janeiro.  As  long  as  it 
is  used  to  influence  legislation  and  po|>ular  elections,  thus 
restraining  the  rightful  liberties  of  the  peo]>le,  the  normal 
development  of  republican  institutions  will  be  impossible, 
and  the  experiment  of  democratic  government  will  be,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  a failure. 

There  is  little  ground  for  believing  that  the  revolution 
is  an  effort  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy. 
There  have  been  many  rumors,  however,  to  that  effect, 
and  it  was  even  announced,  but  without  foundation,  about 
the  middle  of  Xovember,  that  Admiral  Mello  had  pro- 
claimed as  emperor  the  eldest  son  of  the  Princess  Isabel, 
the  Comtesse  d’  Eu,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  lute 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II.  According  to  the  exjjress  state- 
ment of  Mello,  the  object  of  the  revolution  is: 

“To  establish  a republican  constitutional  government,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Peixotto,  to  promote  national  peace  in  all  the  states 
of  Brazil,  and  to  substitute  civil  government  for  militarism  ami  the 
awful  political  sy.stem  developed  by  an  actual  dictator  who  prepares 
for  our  country  in  this  way  the  tremendous  misfortunes  common  to 
Spanish  commonwealths.” 

And  according  to  the  statements  of  Admiral  Saldanha 
da  Gama,  who  joined  the  revolutionists  in  the  latter  part 
of  November,  and  who  now,  in  conjunction  with  Mello. 
commands  the  insurgent  vessels,  it  is  the  intention,  in 
case  the  revolution  is  ultimately  successful,  to  submit  to  a 
plebiscite  the  question  as  to  the  form  of  government  for 
Brazil.  Saj’s  the  manifesto  of  Da  Gama: 

" 1 join  the  ranks  of  tho.se  who  for  a year  in  Kio  (irandc  do  Sul 
and  three  months  here  have  fought  valiantly  to  free  our  country 
from  militari.sm  and  its  hybrid  alliance  with  the  intluences  of  se<-- 
tarianism.  As  an  officer  of  the  navy  I draw  my  sword  against 
military  despotism.  • * • • It  is  only  just  to  restore  by  fon  e 

of  arms  the  government,  which,  in  a moment  of  national  stupefaction 
and  surprise,  was  overthrown  on  NovemUw  1.7.  ISHi),  by  military 
sedition.  Of  this  sedition  the  pres«Mit  government  was  the  outcome. 

1 respect  the  free  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  a nation, 
and  therefore  consider  it  advisable  to  np|M>al  to  the  country  to  de 
cide  upon  the  form  of  government  which  is  to  rule  it  in  the  future." 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  representative.^  of  foreign 
powers  at  Rio,  in  spite  of  possible  predilections,  have 
done  aught  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  strict 
neutrality.  In  fact,  the  representative.s  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  officially  given  to  the  American  state  de- 
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partment,  the  assurance  tlmt  their  governments  have  in  no 
manner  favored  the  insurgent  cause,  or  taken  any  course 
w'hicli  might  lead  to  a disturbance  of  friendly  relation* 
with  the  United  States. 

Causes  of  the  Revolt. — It  is  more  than  probable 
that  for  a projK'r  understanding  of  the  present  trouble  one 
has  to  go  back  several  years.  The  long  standing  jealousy 
Iwtween  the  army  and  navy  in  Brazil  has  been  notorious, 
though  both  branches  combined  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
empire.  In  the  government  of  the  new  republic  the  navy 
was  represented  by  Admiral  Wandenkolk  and  the  army  by 
.Marshal  Fonseca,  the  latter  being  president.  Retiring 
ultimately,  owing  to  difficulties  with  his  colleagues,  tVan- 
denkolk  was  elected  a senator,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  opposition.  At  the  time  of 
the  deposition  of  Komseca,  in  Aovember,  1891,  the  presi- 
dent having  dis.solved  the  congress  and  proclaimed  him- 
self temporary  dictator,  Rear-Admiral  Mello  was  a lead- 
ing actor  in  the  events  which  placed  Vice-President 
Floriano  Peixotto  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  was  created 
by  the  latter,  minister  of  marine.  After  a while,  however, 
he  withdrew  from  the  cabinet,  and  publicly  critici.sed  the 
financial  policy  of  Peixotto  and  his  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  states,  particularly  the  rebellious  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
It  was  in  July,  1893  (p.  562),  that  Admiral  Wandenkolk 
joined  the  rebels  in  tlio  great  southern  state;  but,  as  our 
readers  will  remember,  he  was  captured  on  board  the  Jupitrr 
after  an  ill-timed  and  badly  planned  attempt  to  take  the 
port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  lie  was  imprisoned  in  Fort 
Santa  Cruz.  Through  the  favorable  influence  of  the 
senate,  his  ca.se  was  thrown  into  the  civil  courts,  instead  of 
being  disposed  of  by  court-martial  as  desired  by  President 
Peixotto.  In  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  which  fol- 
lowed, the  navy  was  incensed  at  what  it  considered ' an  in- 
dignity put  upon  Wandenkolk  in  the  shape  of  treatment 
showing  less  consideration  than  his  rank  in  the  navy  and 
his  position  as  a senator  demanded.  The  supreme  court, 
said  to  have  been  intimidated  by  Peixotto,  refused  to 
jiermit  his  release  on  bail. 

It  was  just  at  this  point,  that  what  proved  to  be  the 
immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  present  naval  revolt 
occurred.  The  president  vetoed  a bill  which  sought  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  vice-president  to  succeed  to  the 
presidency.  A motion  for  the  impeachment  of  the  presi- 
dent was  rejected;  and  armed  revolution  was  resorted  to. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  chief  officers  of 
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the  government  war  ves.sel.s  in  the  harbor  of  Rio,  who 
were  on  shore  attending  an  operatic  performance,  Mello, 
on  the  night  of  September  5,  in  pursuance  of  plana  con- 
cocted at  the  Navy  club,  boarded  the  Aquiilaban  and  the 
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other  war  vessels  in  port,  ami,  at  daybreak  the  next  mom- 
inji  ))roelainied  the  revolution  and  called  on  the  president 
to  vacate  his  ottice  within  six  hours.  The  latter  refused. 
Then  began  the  long  and  tedious  struggle  which  is  .still 
in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Considering  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  middle  of  November  it  was  estimated  tliat 
2u.o()0  shots  had  been  fired  from  the  different  jueces  of 
artillery,  and  that  each  side  had  lost  no  more  than  about 
:ir>  men  killed  at  Kio  and  Nictheroy  from  the  cannon- 
ading, the  progress  of  the  war  has  been  singularly  lacking  in 
exciting  incidents.  'I'hemost  bloodthirsty  features  of  the 
revolution,  it  is  said,  have  been  its  literary  features,  being 
found  in  the  manifestos  of  the  rival  leaders.  Owing  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners  in  an  attempt  to  nationalize 
the  lirazilian  navy,  its  personnel  is  said  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  in  South  America;  and  certain  Iv  the 
bad  marksmanship  on  both  sides,  and  the  long  delay  of 
decisive  action,  not  only  display  what  to  an  American  or 
an  Englishman  appears  to  be  a wonderful  lack  of  military 
diush  and  enterprise,  but  have  greatly  detracted  from  the 
general  outside  interest  in  watching  the  struggle. 

The  harbor  of  Hio  de  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
globe.  It  has  nearly  fifty  miles  of  anchorage,  enough 
to  lloat  the  navies  of  the  world;  and  is  almost  completely 
land-locked,  giving  a safe  retreat  from  the  most  furious 
ocean  storms,  a feature  noted  by  its  aboriginal  owners, 
who  named  it  “Nictheroy,”  the  Hidden  Water.  It  is 
easily  defensible,  and,  in  the  hands  of  well  trained 
defenders,  could  be  made  practically  impregnable.  On 
the  heights  at  the  east  of  the  entrance  stands  the  formid- 
able Fort  .Santa  Oiiz.  Around  the  point  and  further  up 
the  harbor  lies  Fort  Pico.  Across  the  channel,  which  is 
about  l.TOOyards  wide, is  the  formidable  water  battery  of  F'ort 
Sao  Joao;  while  lying  right  inside  the  entrance,  about 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  channel,  stands  Fort  Lage. 
Further  up,  is  Fort  Villegaignon;  while  Forts  Oravata  and 
Uoa  V'iagem  crown  the  projecting  northwest  point  of 
.lurujuba  bay  (see  map).  .Still  further  up  the  harbor, 
around  Prison  point  and  opposite  the  city,  are  placed  the 
guns  of  the  arsenal  on  Cobras  (Serpent)  Island. 

Progress  of  Hostilities. — In  the  present  struggle, 
Peixotto  1ms  behind  him  the  bulk  of  the  army,  a large 
majority  in  both  houses  of  congress,  the  supreme  court, 
the  leaders  of  the  Kepublican  party,  and,  it  is  reported, 
the  better  elements  in  the  influential  central  and  southern 
states,  except  liio  Grande  do  Sul.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
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far  as  the  navy  is  concerned.  Admiral  Mello  is  still  master 
of  the  situation.  The  latter  has  also  the  support  of  the 
minority  of  congress  and  an  opposition  party  made  up  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  Clericalists,  Monarchists,  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  so-called  Historic  Kcpublicans, 
embracing  some  members  of  the  old  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  many  state  rights  separatists  in  Kio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Bahia,  and  the  northern  tier  of  states. 

The  Rival  Fleets. — The  rebel  fleet  commanded  by 
Mello  contains  only  two  really  formidable  vessels,  the 
Aquidaban  and  the  Republica. 

The  flagship  Aquidaban  is  a steel,  copper-sheathed, 
turret  ship  of  4,950  tons,  280  feet  in  length,  52  feet 
beam,  and  18  feet  draught.  She  has  an  eleven-inch 
comjwsite  armor  belt.  Her  speed  is  fifteen  knots,  her 
coal  capacity  liOO  tons,  and  her  horse-power  6,200.  Her 
armament  consists  of  four  9-inch  20-ton  Armstrong  guns, 
four  5-ton  Armstrong  guns,  two  rapid-fire  guns,  and  five 
Fish  torpedo  tubes. 

The  steel  unarmored  cruiser  Republica  is  of  1,300  tons 
register,  is  210  feet  long,  35  feet  oeam,  13  feet  draught, 
and  3,300  horse-power.  Her  speed  is  seventeen  knots, 
and  her  coal  supply  170  tons.  She  is  armed  with  six 
4.7-inch  rapid-fire  guns,  four  6-j)ounder  rapid-fire 
guns,  six  machine  guns,  and  two  Fish  torpedoes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mello’s  fleet  includes  the 
composite  cruiser  (l,4t)0  tons),  the  wooden  cruiser 

Guanabara  (1,900  tons),  and  19  torpedo  boats,  8 of  the  first, 
and  1 1 of  the  second  class,  besides  several  transport 
steamers. 

I’eixotto’s  naval  force  includes  iheTimdentes, America, 
Rahia,  Nictheroy,  Britannia,  Firatinq,  and  several 
torpedo  boats.  The  Tiradentes  is  a vessel  of  8<M»  tons,  165 
feet  in  length,  30  feet  beam.  11  feet  draught,  1,200  horse- 
power, speed  14  knots,  coal  capacity  110  tons,  with 
four  4.7-inch  rapid-fire  guns,  three  rapid-fire  6-pounders, 
four  machine  guns,  and  two  torj)edo  tubes.  The  Bahia  is 
an  iron,  coast-defense,  turret  ship,  displacement  1,000 
tons,  length  178  feet,  beam,  35  feet,  draught  8 feet  5 
inches,  1,640  horse-power,  speed  ten  knots,  battery, 
two  7-inch  muzzle-loading  rifles  and  two  machine  guns. 

The  A7cf/icro// ( formerly  the  El  Cid)  and  tlie  America 
were  purchased  and  fitted  out  in  the  I’nited  States.  The 
former  is  a steel  unarmored  converted  cruiser.  She  was 
built  in  Newport  News,  and  made  her  first  voyage 
as  a merchant  ship  last  August.  She  is  4,000  tons  gross, 
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lengtli  4(Hi  feet,  beam  48  feet,  draught,  loaded,  23  feet. 
Her  speed  is  about  18^  knots,  and  her  coal  capacity  l.OfH) 
tons.  Her  battery  is  especially  formidable,  and  consists  of 
a 15-incli  dynamite  gun,  the  only  one  afloat  with  the 
exception  of  those  on  the  United  States  vessel 
two  4-inch  and  one  4.7-inch  rifles,  eight  6-ponnders,  eight 
l-]M)unders,  two  revolving  cannon,  and  four  Howell 
toi'i)edo  tubes. 

The  steel  unarmored  converted  cruiser  .finVonniVi  is  275 
feet  in  length,  34  feet  beam,  and  2,000  tons  register.  Her 
speed  is  10  knots.  Her  battery  is  two  4. 7-incn  rifles,  two 
14-pounders,  six  6-pounders,  and  four  1-pounders. 

The  submarine  gunboat  Pirating  was  formerly  the 
Destroyer,  built  in  1883  by  Capt.  John  Ericsson  of 
Monitor  fame.  She  is  130  feet  in  length,  12  feet 
beam,  11  feet  in  depth,  and  250  tons  displacement.  Her 
speed  is  9 knots,  and  her  coal  capacity  125  tons.  She 
is  armed  with  the  famous  Lassoe  16-inch  toriiedo  gun, 
which  is  firmly  built  in  the  framework  of  the  hull. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  government  naval  force 
includes  the  converted  torpedo  boat  Feiseen,  purchased  in 
the  United  States  and  designed  for  great  speed;  the 
Yarrow  torjiedo  boat  (2d  class),  bought  in  England, 
and  the  converted  torpedo  boats  Nadu  and  Javeiiti,  both 
American  built. 

Presumably  still  loyal  to  President  Peixotto  are  the 
Jtifirhiielo  and"  the  Benjamin  Constant,  both  of  which  are 
at  Toulon,  France,  where  the  latter  was  completeti 
not  long  ago.  The  Kiachuelo  is  a steel,  copper-sheathed, 
turret  vessel  of  5,700  tons  displacement,  length  30o 
feet,  beam  52  feet,  draught  19  feet,  and  horse-power  7,30^*. 
She  ha.s  an  eleven-inch  armor  l)elt.  Her  battery  con- 
sists of  four  9-inch  20-ton  Whitworth  guns,  altered  by 
Armstrong,  six  .^J-inch  5-ton  Armstrongs,  fifteoi  machine 
guns,  and  five  Fish  torpedoes.  The  Benjamin  Constant  is 
a 2.750  ton  steel  cruiser,  236  feet  in  length.  46  feet  beam, 
18  feet  draught,  and  2,800  horse-power.  Her  battery  con- 
sists of  four  6-inch,  eight  4.7-inch,  and  ten  smaller 
ra[)id-tirc  guns,  several  machine  guns,  and  four  Fish 
torpedo  tubes. 

Should  these  rival  forces  meet  in  conflict  on  the  water, 
the  engagement  would  have  peculiar  interest  as  furnish- 
ing a practical  test  of  the  modern  methods  of  naval 
warfare.  It  would  probably  show,  among  other  things, 
the  true  value  of  dynamite  artillery,  the  utility  of  electric 
searcli  lights,  the  destructive  powers  of  torpedoes,  and  the 
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efficiency  of  liglit-claU  vessels. such  as  converted  merchant 
shijw. 

U p to  tlie  end  of  the  year,  there  have  been  some  feeble 
attempts  of  the  revolutionists  to  gain  a footing  on 
land,  but  the  lighting  has  been  confined  mainly  to 
artillery  duels  between  the  government  forts  which  lie  on 
the  Rio  and  Nictheroy  sides  of  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  the  insurgent  vessels  in  conjunction  with  Fort 
Villegaignon,  wliich  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  early 
in  the  struggle.  The  marksmanship  has  been  very  poor 
on  both  sides,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sinking 
of  the  insurgent  iron-clad  Javary  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  by  the  Nictheroy  battery,  the  casualties  of  the 
almost  daily  continued  cannonading  have  been  compara- 
tively trifling.  Shells  from  the  rebel  ships  have  occasionally 
fountl  their  way  into  the  city  and  done  considerable  dam- 
age; but  there  has  been  no  general  bombardment  of 
the  town,  the  foreign  naval  representatives  (except  the 
German)  having  quickly  united  in  bringing  about  an 
understanding  between  the  combatants,  whereby  neither 
was  to  act  so  as  to  expose  the  city  itself  to  destruction. 
The  bombardment  of  the  capital  would  be  a wanton 
and  unnecessary  act  of  barbarity.  The  agreement,  it 
seems,  was  violated  early  in  November,  when  the  govern- 
ment guns  at  Mt.  Gastello  attracted  the  fire  of  Fort 
Villegaignon  and  of  the  Aqnidabtm  in  the  direction 
of  the  city,  and  several  casualties  occurred  in  Hie  business 
quarter.  It  is  also  owing  to  the  united  action  of  the  foreign 
naval  commanders  that  there  has  been  no  general  blockade 
of  the  port  of  Rio,  and  that  foreign  shipping  is  protected 
and  allowed  to  carry  on  thoordinary  commercial  business  of 
the  port.  Even  the  landing  of  munitions  of  war  at  Hio 
has  been  forbidden,  the  port  of  Santos  being  available, 
and  connected  with  Rio  by  rail,  the  object  of  this  restric- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  foreign  naval  commanders 
being  to  prevent  any  action  which  might  lead  to  inter- 
ference with  commerce. 

It  is  ditticult  to  gather  from  the  fragmentary  and 
inconsistent  dispatches,  any  accurate  or  full  account  of 
the  details  of  the  lighting.  As  soon  as  the  insurrection 
broke  out  (September  <i),  I’eixotto  took  steps  to  guard  the 
coast  lino,  strengthening  the  forts  at  the  harbor  entrance 
and  at  Nictheroy,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  five  or  six 
miles  distant.  Martial  law  was  declared  in  the  capital 
September  9,  by  authority  of  congress,  newspapers  ami 
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telegnuns  were  plaoed  under  censorship;  and  the  president 
virtually  took  things  on  land  into  his  own  hands. 
During  Septenilwr  the  insurgents  secured  a considerable 
l>art  of  the  goveniment  stores  of  ammunition;  and  a 
goo<l  deal  of  damage  was  done  in  Xictheroy  and  Rio 
as  a result  of  the  bombardment  of  the  forts,  but  no 
decidetl  advanUige  was  gained  there  by  either  side. 
The  town  of  Santos  was  briefly  but  unsuccessfnllv 
botnbardtHl  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  after  which  the 
rebtds  vessels  captured  Desterro,  capital  of  the  state 
of  Santii  Catharina;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  declara- 
tion of  that  entire  state,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  Parana, 
in  favor  of  the  revolutionists. 

Isite  in  October  the  insurgent  warship  Republira 
ran  into  and  .sjink  the  government  transport  ship  Rio  tie 
Janeiro,  conveying  troops  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
to  the  capital.  Over  .500  of  the  troops  were  lost.  On 
November  3,  a lamentable  casualty  occurred  in  the 
killing  of  three  British  naval  officers  and  a seaman  by  the 
e.xplosion  of  a rebel  powder  magazine  on  Governor's 
Islaiul.  The  party  had  landed  from  the  Beagle,  Racer, 
and  Sirius,  and,  it  is  said,  were  mistaken  for  insurgents 
and  tired  at;  but  how  the  e.xplosion  occurred  is  not 
fully  explained.  It  happened  while  the  rebels  were 
removingpowder  and  shells.  Throughout  October,  Novem- 
Ikt,  and  December,  the  desultory  warfare  between  the 
forts  ainl  ships  was  continued  with  few  exciting  features. 

On  the  night  of  Novemher  30,  Admiral  Mello,  on 
board  the  Aqnidaban,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  forts  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  put  to  sea.  The  firing  on 
both  sides  wiw  brisk,  and  the  flagship  was  somewhat 
injured,  while  the  government  forces  in  the  water  battery 
at  Fort  Sao  .Joao  are  said  to  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  Aqaidaban's  rapid-fire  guns.  What  Mello’s 
object  in  putting  to  sea  was,  is  not  clearly  known.  It  was 
reported  that  he  intended  to  give  battle  to  the  America 
and  the  yirlberoii  on  the  high  seas.  lie  seems,  however, 
to  have  changed  his  purpose:  and  in  a few  days 
returned  to  Rio,  joining  again  in  the  apparently 
interminable  duel  with  the  government  forts.  In  the 
meantime,  during  his  absence,  the  command  of  the  insur- 
gent vessels  in  the  harbor  rested  with  Rear-Admiral 
.Saldanha  da  Gama,  who  had  recently  joined  the  revolu- 
tionists’ ranks.  The  manifesto  issued  by  this  officer,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  had  the  effect  at  first  of 
intensifying  the  suspicion  that  the  underlying  motive 
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of  the  rebellion  was  to  bring  about  a restoration  of  the 
monarchy;  but  Da  Gama’s  subsequent  utterances,  as  well 
as  the  statements  of  Mello,  assure  us  that  such  a project 
has  never  been  seriously  mooted,  but  that  the  fight 
IS  for  popular  government  as  against  personal  government 
and  military  despotism,  the  form  of  government  to  be  left 
as  a matter  upon  which  the  people  must  themselves  decide 
m the  event  of  the  success  of  the  revolt. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  struggle  was  still  in  pro- 
gress withoutany  apparent  material  change  in  the  prospects 
of  either  side.  'JTie  cannonatling  in  the  harbor  of  the 
^pital  had  been  so  long  continued  without  decisive  ef- 
fects, that  it  had  come  to  excite  little  more  than  passing  com- 
ment even  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  ; and  all  eyes 
there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  were  looking  forward  to  the 
nncer^in  date  when  either  the  insurgent  commander 
should  collect  a sufficient  land  force  to  secure  a footing  on 
shore  and  come  to  a decisive  issue  with  the  army  of  Presi- 
dent Peixotto,  or  when  the  latter  should  concentrate  his 
naval  forces  and  give  battle  to  Admiral  .Mello  on  the  hiirh 
seas.  ^ 

Repeated  requests  have  been  made  to  thel'nited  States 
and  other  governments  by  the  insurgent  leader,  for  recog- 
nition of  the  belligerent  rights  of  tlie  revolutionists  ; but 
they  have  in  every  case  been  denied.  Although  control- 
ling the  bulk  of  the  Brazilian  navy,  and  claiming  domi- 
nance in  the  states  of  Santa  t'atharina,  Parana,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  in  the  North,  the  insurgents  have  no  official  status 
mititling  them  to  recognition  by  foreign  governments, 
ihe  Brazilian  congress,  the  supreme  court,  the  arinv,  aiwl 
a large  majority  of  the  state  governments,  all  are  ranged 
on  the  side  of  President  Peixotto.  Shoulii  the  latter  ulti- 
mately  prevail,  the  result  will  tend  to  increase  the  evils  of 
military  government  and  the  repre.ssion  of  popular  liberty 
Should  the  msurgeiiLs,  on  the  other  hand,  be  finally  tri- 
umphant, It  would  increase  the  evils  of  jealousy  between 
the  army  and  navy,  and  not  iinlikelv  pave  the  wav  to  an- 
other dictatorship.  The  triumph  of  neither  party  will 
suffice  to  enable  Brazil  at  a bound  to  reach  the  high' level 
lit  'leniocracy.  ’J’oward  this  ideal, 

nxe  all  the  other  .Siiaiiish-Ainerican  republics,  she  can  ad- 
'ance  only  by  the  slow  processes  of  recovery  from  the  ef- 
'ivK  centuries  of  sellish  isolation,  racial  nrcjudice, 
aua  Illiberal  institutions,  and  by  the  gradual  development 
I tiie  material  means  of  intercommunication  between  her 
remote^ p^s,  the  influx  of  a desirable  foreign  population, 
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and,  above  all,  the  spread  of  enlightened  and  liberal  public 

e<iucation  and  opinion. 

The  Revolt  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. — Although  not 
originally  connected  with  the  revolt  led  by  Admiral  Mello, 
the  long  continued  rebellion  in  the  state  of  Rio  Grandv 
do  Sul  has  come  to  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  naval  re- 
volt which  now  centers  in  the  harbor  of  the  capital.  Ad- 
miral Wandenkolk,  whose  cause  Admiral  Mello  favors,  hat! 
thrown  in  his  fortunes  with  the  insurgents  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul ; and  both  they  and  the  adherents  of  Mello  have 
a common  bond  of  sympathy  in  their  op^wsition  to  Peii- 
otto.  Several  important  engagements  have  recently  been 
fought,  the  advantage,  on  the  whole,  resting  with  the  na- 
tional forces,  although  the  insurgents  inflicted  two  serious 
defeats  upon  them,  at  yuaratum  and  near  Bage,  and  are 
said  to  have  captureil  Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the 
state.  The  main  fighting  of  the  quarter  has,  however, 
been  around  the  fortified  town  of  Bage,  to  which  the  rev- 
olutionists laid  siege  about  December  1.  There  the  na- 
tional troops  are  strongly  intrenched  ; and  at  the  close  of 
the  vear  reinforcements  are  on  the  way  to  their  relief. 

The  [leople  of  the  southwestern  Brazilian  states  are  of 
purer  Spanish  and  Portuguese  stock  than  those  of  tropi- 
cal Brazil ; have  little  sympathy  with  the  latter,  inclining 
rather  to  alliance  with  their  Spanish  kindred  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay;  and  chafe  under  Brazilian  dominion.  In 
all  probability  the  outcome  of  their  present  struggle  will 
not  appear  until  the  contest  between  Admiral  Mello  and 
President  Peixotto  has  been  decided. 

Kecall  of  Admiral  Stanton. — A decided  sensation 
was  caused  in  the  United  States  on  October  25,  by  the 
publication  of  an  order  of  the  United  States  navv  depart- 
ment, jieremptorily  removing  from  command  of  the  Stmth 
•Vtlaiitic  station.  Commodore  and  acting  Rear-Admiral  Os- 
car F.  Stanton,  and  turning  it  over  tenmorarily  to  Captain 
Picking  of  the  United  States  ship  (Riarleston,  who  has 
since  been  succeeded  ^ Rear-Admiral  Beuham,  on  boani 
the  iS'rtrt  Francisco.  Through  “an  error  of  judgment." 
under  which  .Vdrniral  Stanton  thought  himself  not 
to  be  tran.sgressing  the  requirements  of  strict 
neutrality,  he,  on  October  20,  committed  the  in- 
discretion of  saluting  the  flag  of  the  rebel  Admiral 
Mello  and  making  an  oflicial  visit  to  the  latter.  His  act. 
as  an  apparently  formal  recognition  of  the  belligerent 
status  of  Admiral  Mello,  proved  offensive  to  the  Brazilian 
government,  and,  on  re)>resentations  from  the  Brazilian 
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minister  in  Washington,  the  recall  of  the  American  naval 
commander  was  immediately  ordered,  as  evidence  of  the 
j)rompt  disavowal  by  the  United  States  government  of 
any  action  on  the  part  of  its  representative  capable  of 
being  construed  as  an  unfriendly  act  toward  a friendly 
state. 


The  matter  of  salutes  between  vessels  of  different 
nations  is  regulated  by  in- 
ter national  agreement, 
and  our  navy  regulations 
require  officers  to  observe 
certain  rules  “ in  which 
the  maritime  powers  gen- 
erally have  concurred.” 

Visits  and  salutes  from 
foreign  war  vessels  are  to 
be  promptly  returned ; 
and,  if  the  officer  e.xtend- 
ing  the  courtesy  be  of,  or 
above,  the  rank  of  captain, 
the  return  visit  must  be 
made  by  the  Hag  officer 
himself.  The  firing  of 
salute  “ in  honor  of  any 
nation,  or  of  any  official 
of  any  nation,  not  form- 
ally recognized  by  the 
government  of  the  Cnited 
States,”  is  e.xpressly  for- 
bidden. 

The  incidents  of  the  salute  and  visit  given  to  Admiral 
Mello,  are  related  in  the  official  report  addressed  to  Secre- 
tary Herbert  by  Admiral  Stanton,  December  G,  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 


OSCAR  r.  sj-Axrmt, 

IU:AR  AURIRAL,  U.  8.  K. 


“ 1.  I res|)*)ctfuUy  state  that  my  reason  for  saluting  the  Brazil- 
ian flag  flying  aboard  the  A//i(iiliihiiu  on  OctoU-r  '.Ht,  was  that  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  complete  the  salutes  usually  fired  in  honor  of 
a nation  on  arriving  in  one  of  its  |H>rts. 

2.  1 regardetl  the  Af/Hidiihaii  as  a Brazilian  man-of-war,  the  flag- 

ship of  a Brazilian  ailmiral.  Captain  Terry  of  the  Neieitrk  thought 
it  better  not  to  salute.  * * * * | ,|id  not  intend  the  .salute  as  in 

any  way  recognizing  the  right  of  revolt,  but  only  as  an  honor  to  the 
flag  of  the  nation  the  vessel  ls>re. 

3.  I regarded  the  situation  of  affairs  as  in  a degre»'  similar  to 
that  of  the  late  war  in  Chile,  for  the  reason  that  the  Brazilian  navy, 
and  some,  at  least,  of  the  memls-rs  of  the  Brazilian  national  legisla- 
ture, ha<l  joined  in  the  revolt,  and  my  impres.sion  was  that  foreign 
shipa-of- war  arriving  in  Chilean  water- bad  continued  the  usual  honors 
to  the  Chilean  war-ships.” 
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4 and  5.  These  sections  of  the  report  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
consideration  of  tlie  question  of  joint  action  with  the  other  foreign 
commanders  to  prevent  tlie  bombardment  of  the  capital,  and  certain 
details  concerning  the  discharge  of  cargo  belonging  to  American 
citizens,  prevented  due  consideration  of  the  matter  of  the  salute. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  Secretary  Herbert,  Ad- 
miral Stanton  adds: 

I did  understand  before  I left  the  waters  of  the  L’nited  States, 
in  command  of  the  AV/forA",  tliat  Admiral  Mello  was  in  revolt  again.si 
the  recognized  government  of  Brazil.  * * * * J respectfully 
submit  tliat  this  regulation  (the  one  providing  that  • no  salute  shall 
be  tired  in  honor  of  any  nation  not  formally  recognized  by  the  gov 
eminent  of  the  United  States’)  does  not  apply  to  this  case,  as  the 
government  of  Brazil  was  recognized  by  the  government  of  the 
I'niteil  States.  Had  the  revolting  forces  adopted  another  Hag  than 
that  of  Brazil,  the  situation  would  have  l>een  entirely  different." 

In  theorticial  decree  of  President  Peixotto declaring  the  protection 
of  the  national  flag  withdrawn  from  the  veasels  in  revolt,  Mello  is 
given  the  title  of  “ Bear- Admiral;”  and,  says  Admiral  Stanton.  “I 
therefore  so  considered  him.  and  when  I called  on  him,  and  also  when 
he  returned  the  call,  he  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a Brazilian 
rear-admiral 

Tlie  incident  was  finally  disposed  of  on  December  21, 
when  Admiral  Stanton  was  restored  to  duty,  being  placed 
in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  station,  and  receiving 
the  assurance  of  the  navy  department  that  when  it  is 
convenient  for  the  Sail  Franriiico  to  return  to  North  Am- 
erican waters”  he  will  be  returned  to  the  post  from  which 
he  was  detached.  At  the  same  time  the  navv  department 
disiipproved  of  his  action  in  saluting  Admiral  Mello, as  being 
“a  grave  error  of  judgment.”  against  which  the  surround- 
ing facts  and  circumstances  ought  to  have  been  a sufficient 
warning. 

'J'he  United  States  naval  force  concentrated  at  Rio  de 
.laneiro  at  the  close  of  18!K},  included  the  San  Francisco, 
the  I'harlcshin.  the  [)drud„  and  the  Newark.  The  new 
cruiser  New  York  was  on  her  way  thither;  and  it  was 
rumored  that  the  licet  would  also  be  increa.sed  by  the 
addition  of  the  Miaatonomah.  The  fact  that  so  powerful 
a naval  force  as  this  is  considered  necessary  in  the  face  of 
the  iire.sence  of  other  powerful  squadrons  nominally  neut- 
ral, would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  interests  at  stake  in- 
clude more  than  the  jirotection  of  American  life  and 
property — possibly  the  moral  lesson  also  of  the  necessity  of 
ob.serving  a strict  neutrality,  toward  which  the  attitude  of 
some  of  tlie  European  powers  represented  in  the  harbor  is 
said  to  be  uncertain. 

Stanton,  RnAH  Ad.mihai.  Oscak  F.,  U.  S.  N..  was  bom  in  8ag 
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Harbor,  N.  J.,  July  18,  1834.  He  entered  the  navy  a.s  acting  mid- 
shipman  in  184U,  and  was  coininissiuned  lieutenant-coiunianuer  in 
1863.  He  commanded  the  Tioga  in  the  West  Indies  expeiiition;  the 
PitTKila  in  the  Western  Gulf  hlockading  squadron;  the  receiving  .ship 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  the  Monocaty  on  the  Asiatic  station;  then 
served  at  the  Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  afterward  took 
command  of  the  Ttnnemee,  flagship  of  the  North  Atlantic  station;  and 
lastly,  up  to  the  latter  part  of  October,  1893,  had  been  commander  of 
the  ^nth  Atlantic  station. 


THE  BERING  SEA  QUESTION. 

■^NEGOTIATIONS  are  already  well  under  way  for  a 

settlement  of  the  question  of  damages  due  to  Great 
Britain  from  the  United  States  as  a result  of  the 
illegal  seizures  of  British  sealing  vessels  in  Bering  Sea 
between  188ii  and  1891  (page  402).  This  question  has 
been  somewhat  obscured  in  the  public  mind  by 
the  voluminous  character  of  the  documents  and  discus- 
sions bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
di.sputod  waters,  on  which  subject  a decision  adverse 
to  the  contention  of  the  Ignited  States  was  rendered 
by  the  Paris  tribunal  of  arbitration  on  August  15, 1893. 
It  turns  out  that  during  the  session  of  the  tribunal, 
the  American  and  British  representatives  mutually  agreed 
that  all  claims  for  compensiition,  either  to  the  sealers 
or  to  the  American  le.ssces  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  for 
abstention  from  the  right  to  take  seals  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  modus  rirendi,  should  be  quashed.  The 
only  question  of  damages  thus  remaining  relates  to  the 
indemnit)'  which  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the 
owners  of  the  captured  British  sealers. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  British  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Gresham,  secretary  of  state,  began  the 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  tfie  wliole  matter  early 
in  November.  It  is  reported  that  claims  to  tlie  amount 
of  ^!l, 000, 000  have  been  filed  against  the  United  Statt's  in 
behalf  of  the  British  Columbia  sealers:  but.  inas- 
much as  the  tendency  is  to  amplify  ratlier  than  to  approx- 
imate a correct  estimate  of  damages,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  above  amount  will  be  very  materially  cut 
down  under  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  tlie  secretary  of 
state  and  the  British  ambassador. 

The  question  of  putting  into  effect  the  protective  reg- 
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ulations  recommended  by  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  is 
also  under  consideration  of  the  British  and  American 
governments:  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the 
formal  acceptance,  by  the  governments  of  Russia.  China. 
Japan,  and  Korea,  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  those  countries 
are  concerned,  of  the  terms  of  the  regulations  as 
already  laid  down,  with  the  view  to  making  the  protective 
measures  as  effective  as  jwssible. 

The  ultimate  enforcement  of  the  regulations  for 
the  future  government  of  the  sealing  industry  in 
Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  will  require 
either  legislation  by  the  British  and  Canadian  parliaments 
and  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  or  an  executive 
order  from  the  heads  of  the  resjKHtive  governments. 
If  such  be  not  secured  before  the  0{>ening  of  the  seal- 
ing season  of  1894,  the  protection  of  the  seal  will  necessitate 
a further  continuance  of  the  modus  vivendi.  That  the 
British  authorities  will  join  the  United  States  in  the 
ultimate  arrangements  for  enforcing  the  regulations, 
to  which  both  are  morally  bound,  is  confidently  expected, 
as  is  al.so  the  full  concurrence  of  the  other  maritime 
nations  interested  in  the  sealing  industry.  Indeed,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  British  and  Russian  governments  had 
already  signified  their  willingness  to  renew  the  modus 
rireiidi  in  the  matter  of  the  seal  fisheries  until  further 
notice,  on  the  understanding  that  vessels  of  the  United 
States  should  be  subject  to  similar  restrictions. 

UENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

The  Toulon  Festivities. — To  different  eyes  the 
effusive  demonstrations  of  international  amity  con- 
nected with  the  reception  of  the  Russian  fleet  at 
the  French  jX)rt  of  Toulon  in  October,  have  different 
a,six'cts.  Some,  taking  them  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
the  organization  of  a Russian  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. which,  combined  with  the  fleet  of  France, 
would  l>e  sufficient  to  completely  overshadow  the  hitherto 
dominant  power  of  England  in  those  waters,  look  iqwn 
the  Toulon  demonstration  as  fraught  with  warlike  menace 
to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  more  particularly  to  England, 
whose  maritime  highway  to  her  Indian  empire  would  thus 
l>e  under  the  control  of  a power  one  of  whose  chief 
ambitions  is  to  weaken  the  British  hold  on  Hindostan. 
There  is,  however,  no  real  evidence  that  the  Toulon 
demonstration  was  other  than  pacific  in  its  char- 
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acter — a return  of  the  compliment  paid  to  France 

on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  latter’s 

fleet  to  Cronstadt  in  July,  1891.  It  was  certainly 
designed  to  convey  to  the  French  people  the  reality 
of  Russia’s  friendliness;  but  to  display  friendship  and 
to  confess  the  existence  of  a definite  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  common,  are  two  different  things.  ft  is  significant 
that  in  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  the 
French  government, 
and  in  the  careful 
wording  of  the  mes- 
sages from  the  czar  to 
President  Carnot,  the 
tendencies  of  hot- 
headed and  impulsive 
chauvinists  to  fasten 
a false  political  mean- 
ing upon  the  Toulon 
demonstration  were 
guarded  against;  and 
nothing  occurred  to 
indicate  that  the  at- 
titude of  Russia  to- 
ward her  impulsive 
Western  friena  is  for- 
mally and  definitely 
changed  from  what  it 
has  always  been,  one 
of  studied  reserve  and 
complete  independ  - 
ence  of  action.  It  is  m.  sadi  carnot, 

not  even  certain  tliat  tr^ident  »k  the  rur.sni  repibuc. 
France  would  welcome  Russiaasa  Mediterranean  |iower.  It 
would  bearever.sal  of  her  traditional  jiolicy  to  do  so;  and,  al- 
though such  a change  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  it 
may  he  doubted  whether  France  would  look  upon  it  as  con- 
sistent with  her  real  interests.  For  her  greatest  soldier, 
Napoleon,  when  designing  to  jiartition  Knrope  with  Russia, 
although  willing  to  see  Constantinople  under  Muscovite 
sway,  yet  persistently  refused  to  open  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
Russian  fleet,  seeing  in  such  a concession  the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge  which  might  in  time  overthrow  the  naval 
supremacy  of  France. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  at  length  the  details  of  the 
recent  demonstration.  From  the  arrival  of  the  Rnssian 
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wjuadron  under  Admiral  Avellan,  off  Toulon,  on  Octo 
her  13,  to  its  final  departure  on  October  29,  the 
time  was  taken  up  with  an  almost  ceaseless  round  of 
festivities.  There  were  artillery  salutes  and  interchanges 
of  official  visits  of  the  usual  kind,  but  with  more  than  the 
usual  heartiness.  Complimentary  speeches  were  presented 
and  replied  to;  deputations  from  municipal  and  other  1 
b<xiies  attended  upon  and  addressed  the  Russian  admiral  j 
and  his  sUiff;  gifts  of  all  kinds,  amounting  in  Paris  alone  | 
to  about  2, .500,000  francs  in  value,  were  showered 
upon  the  visitors;  and  the  people  as  a whole,  from 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  state  downward,  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing  lionor  to  their  guests.  But  perhajjs  ' 
the  most  significant  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  depth 
to  which  the  popular  sentiment  was  stirred  as  manifesteti  I 
in  the  spontaneous  and  uncontrollable  outbursts  of  fxipu- 
lar  welcome.  .A  week — October  17  to  24 — was  spent  by  I 
the  Russian  officers  in  Paris,  the  capital  being  given  over 
to  their  entertainment.  A day  was  s}^>ent  at  Lyons,  and 
another  at  .Marseilles,  wliere  they  were  received  with 
the  ssime  enthusiasm  as  at  Paris.  The  Russian  admiral 
returning  to  Toulon  on  October  27,  he  and  Presi-  ' 

dent  Carnot  again  exchanged  courtesies.  The  tatter  haii 
come  down  to  attend  the  launching  of  the  French  ' 

ironclad  Jdurvpiiiberni,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  visit  the  Russian  ships,  after  which  he  sent  a > 

telegram  to  the  czar  congratulating  him  upon  his 
magnificent  fleet.  The  festivities  ended  on  the  , 
night  of  October  28,  with  a splendid  ball  given  aboani 
the  Ru.ssian  men-of-war  Pamint  Atova  and  Pyuda. 
Shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  Russian  squadron,  .M.  ' 

Carnot  received  a telegram  from  the  czar  thanking  ' 

him  for  the  warmth  of  the  reception  accorded  the  Russian 
officers,  and  closing  with  the  following  words:  j 

“ Tlic  tcstiinonira  of  warm  sympathy  which  have  been  once  more  ' 
iiianifcst«Hi  with  so  much  eliH|uence  will  aild  a fresh  link  to  those  al  * 

really  uniting  the  two  countries,  and  will  contribute.  1 boiie.  to  the  ( 
stn-ngtheniug  of  the  general  jieace — the  object  of  their  efforts  and  I 
their  most  constant  wishes.”  j 

To  this  President  Carnot  replied:  . 

■'The  cordial  and  s])ontaneous  welcome  which  your  brave  sol-  ' 

iliers  have  everywhere  met  with  in  France  signally  affirms  once  more  * 

the  sincere  sympathies  uniting  our  two  countries.  It  marks  at  the  i 

same  time  a profound  faith  in  the  lieneticial  influence  which  can  be  J 

exerted  together  by  two  great  nations  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace." 

Contemporaneously  with  the  visit  of  the  Russian  fleet  | 
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to  Toulon,  a British  squadron  was  entertained  at  the  Ital- 
ian porta  of  Taranto  and  Spezzia.  Admiral  Sir  Michael 
Culine-Seymour,  on  board  the  flagship  SanspareiU  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  arrived  at  'I'aranto 
October  16,  being  welcomed  with  heartiness,  but  with 
none  of  the  effusiveness  of  the  Franco- Russian  meeting 
at  Toulon.  The  official  reception  of  the  British  fleet  took 
place  at  Spezzia,  where  the  vessel  arrived  October  2‘,i. 
Salutes  were  fired  from  the  forts  commanding  the  city,  and 
from  the  thirty  Italian  war-ships  in  the  harbor  ; and  the 
duke  of  Genoa,  vice-admiral  of  the  Italian  fleet,  greeted 
the  British  commander.  However,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
fetes  w’as  much  toned  down  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Vivian,  British  ambassador  at  Rome,  which  occurred 
while  the  squadron  was  on  its  way  from  Taranto  to  Spez- 
zia. The  visit  of  the  British  fleet  was  evidently  designed 
to  counteract  to  some  extent  the  }>ossible  alarmist  rumors 
to  which  the  Toulon  gathering  might  have  given  rise,  as 
well  as  to  serve  as  a gentle  reminder,  that,  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean,  England  is  still 
alive  to  her  interests  and  prepared  to  act. 

A unique  coincidence,  wliich  added  to  the  dramatic 
character  of  the  Russian  rcccntion  at  I'oulon,  and  also 
served  to  demonstrate  its  really  pacific  meaning,  was  the 
death  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
France  and  Russia  fall  upon  each  other’s  necks  in  almost 
a frenzy  of  mutual  affection,  there  occurs  the  death  of  the 
hero  of  the  Malakoff  and  the  victim  of  Sedan.  The  czar 
requested  that  the  funeral  might  take  jdace  during  the 
visit  of  the  Russian  officers  to  Paris  ; but  at  the  same  time 
Germany  and  Italy  sent  militarv  delegations  to  re])resent 
them  at'the  obscQuies  ; and  the  limperor  William  II.  him- 
self sent  a wreath  to  be  laid  upon  the  coffin,  which  grace- 
ful act  was  not  without  a profound  effect  upon  the  masses 
in  the  French  capital. 

As  a general  thing,  other  nations  were  but  little  irritated 
or  moved  by  the  Franco-Russian  meeting.  The  criticism 
of  the  German  press  was  characterized  by  a dignified  re- 
serve; and  even  in  Italy  there  was  no  marked  expression  of 
anti-French  feeling.  The  secret  of  the  French  enthusiasm, 
and,  to  a certain  extent  of  the  warmth  of  feeling 
aroused  in  Russian  also,  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
visit  of  the  Russiaii  fleet  to  'ronlon  formally  marked  the 
emergence  of  both  powers  from  the  partial  isolation  that 
had  long  characterized  their  standing  in  Europe.  Ac- 
customed for  centuries  to  play  a large  part  in  the  settle- 
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nient  of  European  questions,  France  had  borne  with  nn- 
coiu  ealed  chagrin  the  isolation  and  weakness  to  which  she 
was  reduced  by  the  disastrous  war  of  1870-1  ; and  Russia 
had  l)C€n  similarly  deprived  of  her  share  in  European 
counsels  when  the  Dreikaisterbund  gave  way  to  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Millions  of  Frenchmen  now  fancy  that  through 
the  entente  with  Russia,  France  has  re-entered  a position 
she  has  not  enjoyed  for  a generation.  Further,  the  Triple 
Alliance  has  appeared  to  Frenchmen,  iustly  or  unjustly,  a 
real  source  of  danger,  a threat  of  attack  ; and  the  securing 
of  the  friendship  of  a power  so  strong  as  Russia,  whose 
assistance  would  presumably  suffice  for  all  purposes  of  de- 
fense, is  a source  of  unbounded  satisfaction.  Whether 
this  satisfaction  is  exhausted  in  the  sense  of  relief  from 
impending  danger,  or  whether  there  is  not  still  mingled 
with  it  the  lurking  idea  of  positive  revenge  upon  Germany, 
may  still  be  questioned.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Franco- 
Russian  entente  has  strengthened  the  foundations  on  which 
the  Triple  Alliance  rests.  The  predominance  of  Russia 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  her  leadership  of  all  the  Slav- 
ic races,  are  the  dangers  against  which  the  Dreibund  is 
the  only  security  of  Austria-Hungary ; and  isolation 
through  the  supremacy  of  France  and  Russia  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, would  be  more  dangerous  for  Italy  than  all  her 
present  difficulties,  internal  as  well  as  e.xternal.  To 
weaken  the  Triple  Alliance  would  be  to  alter  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  has  long  rested  the  main  guarantee  of 
continentid  peace. 

The  Naval  Balance  of  Power. — Whatever  maybe 
the  permanent  significance  of  the  visit  of  the  Russian 
Hect  to  Toulon,  it  has  certainly  given  unwonted  stimulus 
to  discussion  of  the  pioblcm  of  the  balance  of  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  problem  Great 
Britain  is  !uost  deeplv  concerned;  and  she  now  makes  no 
attempt  to  conceal  her  anxiety  at  the  fact  that  she 
may  possibly  be  one  day  confronted  with  a formidable 
combination  of  hostile  fleets  in  that  sea.  Upon  this 
assumption  she  is  shaping  her  policy,  feeling  it  of 
vital  importance  to  her  commercial  interests,  if  not  to  her 
political  existence  as  an  empire,  to  maintain  unbroken 
her  naval  supremacy. 

England,  France,  and  Bnseia  in  the  Mediterranean.— 
English  vessels  visited  the  Mediterranean  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades;  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  they  established  relations  of  some  import- 
ance with  the  Turks,  that  they  had  much  to  do  with  the 
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^eat  inland  sea.  The  first  fleets  were  sent  there  to  drive 
away  pirates:  bnt,  they  being  found  useful  to  divert 
the  attention  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect commerce,  it  became  the  policy  of  England  to 
keep  there  a permanent  squadron;  and,  through  her 
position  thus  secured,  she  long  influenced  the  affairs 
of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  Witness  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
Aboukir  bay,  Gibraltar,  Trafalgar,  the  bay  of  Navarino, 
and  Acre.  And  now,  when  the  Suez  canal  has  opened  the 
most  convenient  route  to  the  Orient,  and  when  England’s 
interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  many 
times  magnified,  the  maintenance  of  her  naval  position  is 
of  even  more  vital  importance  than  ever.  It  enables  her 
to  prevent  a concentration  of  forces  which  might  destroy 
her  widely  scattered  interests;  and,  as  long  as  she 
is  the  dominant  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  she  is 
the  arbiter  of  peace  throughout  half  of  Europe. 

In  recent  years  the  development  of  the  French 
navy  has  reached  such  proportions  as  to  render  the  naval 
superiority  of  England  in  the  Mediterranean  a matter  of 
serious  miestion.  Great  Britain’s  navy,  as  compared  with 
that  of  France,  is  shown  in  the  following  condensed  table: 

NAVIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 


Enjcland.  Franee. 

43  4'i 

! ao  10 

1 161 

1 151  117 

Armored *foasl  defense : 

Armored  and  unarmored  crulners i 

Other  veiiseU 

Of  the  above  vessels,  the  immediately  available  fight- 
ing pennants  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  number  122, 
while  Great  Britain  has  only  37.  E.xcluding  tor- 
pedo boats,  the  numbers  are:  t'rance  35,  Great  Britain 
25.  Including  those  ships  now  undergoing  repairs 
or  building,  France  has  a total  of  130,  as  comjuired 
with  38  of  Great  Britain;  or,  excluding  torpedo  boats,  40 
against  Great  Britain’s  20.  France  has  also  a vast  num- 
ber of  ports  on  her  own  coast,  her  islands,  and  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  with  unlimited  facilities  for  dock- 
ing and  getting  supplies,  while  England’s  equipment 
in  this  respect  is  much  more  limited.  Besides,  while 
France,  with  merchant  shipjiing  valued  at  .£10, 000, 000, 
spends  annually  £10,004,800  on  its  protection,  and  Russia, 
with  only  £3,000,000  worth  to  protect,  provides,  £5,040,- 
130  for  the  purpo.se,  England  considers  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  £18,480,916  sufficient  for  the  insurance  of  a me*r- 
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chant  marine  valued  at  £122, 000, IKK),  irrespective  of 

the  trade  it  carries  on. 

Tlie  'I'oulon  frathering  has  served  the  purpose  of  awak- 
ening tlie  English  public  to  the  serious  danger  which 
tlireatens  tlieir  naval  suiiremacy.  It  has  forced  upon 
tliein  the  conviction  that  if  England  is  to  retain  her  im- 
perial position,  she  must  have  many  more  ships  and  many 

more  men ; and  has 
aroused  a sentiment, 
which  the  govern- 
ment cannot  wholly 
resist,  in  favor  of  im- 
mediate increase  of 
the  navy.  On  De- 
cember 12.  a crowded 
and  enthusiastic 
meeting  was  held  in 
London  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lon- 
don chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  under  the 
immediate  sanction 
of  tlie  lord  mayor, 
at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  naval 
supremacy  of  tlie  Brit- 
ish empire  was  of  far 
more  importance  than 
all  ({ue.stioiis  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  support 
Ai.i!,\Asi)KK  III,  c*AR  or  RisKiA.  of  tlic  commcrcial 
coniniiiiiity  was  jiledged.  On  December  19,  the  matter  was 
deliated  in  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
.M.  1’.  for  .Middle.se.x,  formerly  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
made  a motion  declaring: 

“Tliat  in  the  n|iiniiin  of  this  house,  it  is  neees.sary  for  the  main- 
tenanee  of  the  siH-urity  of  the  country,  ami  the  continued  protection 
of  British  interests  and  commerce,  that  considerable  addition  should  at 
once  lie  made  to  the  navy;  and  the  house  therefore  calls  upon  her 
majesty’s  government  to  make,  liefore  the  Christmas  recess,  a state- 
ment of  their  intentions,  in  onlerthnt  immediate  action  may  be  taken 
thereon.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  opposed  the  motion,  declaring  'that  a 
test  of  numbers  of  sliijis  was  fallacious;  that  the  British 
fighting  ships  were  the  largest  and  of  the  best  material. 
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with  a tonnage  of  557.000  against  the  combined  ;318,000 
tons  of  France  and  Hussia;  that  in  war  ships  of  all  classes 
Great  Britain  was  stronger  than  any  other  three  powers: 
and  that  her  power  of  constructing  men-of-war  wfis  even 
more  remarkable  than  her  actual  existing  strengtli.  At 
the  same  time,  he  intimated  tliat  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  make  additions  to  tlie  navy;  but  that  it 
was  absurd  to  call  the  present  a moment  of  danger  calling 
for  hasty  or  premature  settlement.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  replying 
pointed  out  that  the  danger  lay  not  in  the  j>resent  but  in  the 
future.  As  it  is  now,  the  navies  of  France  and  liussia  com- 
bined are  nearly  a match  for  Great  Britain  ; but  France 
and  Ru-ssia  have  also  in  process  of  construction  ships  eqnal 
in  tonnage  to  one-half  of  the  whole  15ritish  navy,  a ton- 
nage four  or  live  times  as  great  as  that  under  way  in  Brit- 
ish yards  ; and  in  three  years  tho.se  two  powers  will  be 
ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  tirst-class  ships. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  motion,  the  latter  urging  that  whenever  any 
one  of  the  allied  tuitions  builds  three  war  ships.  Great 
Britain  should  build  five;  and  whenever  any  builds  one 
cruiser.  Great  Britain  should  build  two.  Lord  George 
Hamilton’s  motion  was  lost  by  a vote  of  240  to  204,  the 
scale  being  turned  by  the  votes  of  the  Irish  members. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a cardinal  jirinciple  of  Brit- 
ish policy  to  keep  the  English  navy  stronger  than  any 
two  other  navies  combined ; but  strangely  enough,  England 
has  allowed  that  portion  of  her  fleet  which  protects  her 
enormousinterests  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  fall  far  behind 
the  efficiency  of  the  French  fleet  there  ; and  she  could  not 
send  out  reinforcements  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  disjiar- 
ity  without  seriously  weakening  her  Channel  squadron 
and  her  home  defenses.  \’arious  estimates  are  made  of 
the  expenditure  neces.sarv  to  place  the  British  navy  on  a 
footing  adequate  to  the  Interests  it  is  designed  to  inoteet. 
Captain  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  formerly  a junior  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  urges  naval  construction  on  a very  large 
scale,  lie  the  cost  what  it  may.  'I'he  British  navy  should 
be  at  least  one-third  stronger  than  any  combination  of  the 
fleets  of  her  two  possible  enemies,  France  and  Russia:  and  in 
order  to  this,  he  estimates  the  required  outlay  at  about 
.£18,000,000.  Lord  Alcester  adds  two  millions  to  this  fig- 
ure. These  are  large  amounts,  but  small  in  comparison 
with  the  interests  at  stake. 

The  Huseinn  Xari/. — It  has  long  been  a jiart  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  embodied  in  several  treaties,  that. 
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for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  jx)wer  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  should  be  closed 
to  ships  of  war.  Thus  it  hapjXins  that  the  Russian  navy 
of  to-day  consists  in  the  main  of  two  separate  divisions, 
neither  of  which  has  any  communication  by  water  with 
the  other — the  Baltic  fleet  and  the  Black  sea  fleet.  The 
Baltic  flc*et  is  numerically  the  larger  and  the  more  impor- 
tant. and  is  the  only  one  whose  flag  is  seen  at  foreign 
stations. 

'I'he  rule  closing  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  wa# 
originally  established  by  the  suitan  of  Turkey  at  a time 
when  the  Black  sea  lay  entirely  within  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions ; but  wlien  Russia,  by  conquest,  acquired  terri- 
tory on  the  Black  sea,  the  general  interests  of  Europe 
were  called  into  play  against  an  abrogation  of  the  rule. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1841,  that  the  rule  of  the  clos- 
ure of  the  straits  to  the  passiige  of  ships  of  war,  e.xcept 
those  of  Turkey,  without  the  consent  of  Turkey,  became 
a i>art  of  the  written  public  law  of  Europe,  being  sanc- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  London  signed  in  that  year  by 
Great  Britain,  Austria.  Prussia,  Russia,  France,  and  Tur- 
key. In  185G,  after  the  Crimean  war,  the  treaty  of  Paris 
reaffirmed  the  principle,  but  neutralized  the  Black  .sea  by 

0] )ening  it  freely  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  How- 
ever, in  October,  1870,  when  the  cause  of  France  in  the 
war  with  Germany  had  been  practically  lost,  the  czar  an- 
nounced that  he  would  no  longer  consider  himself  bound 

1) v  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  which  neutralized  the 
Black  sea,  alleging  that  through  the  invention  of  iron- 
clads. Russian  ports  on  the  Black  sea  were  liable  to  unfore- 
seen attacks  from  enemies  who  might  suddenly  force  their 
way  through  the  Dardanelles.  The  latest  regulations  of 
tlic  European  states  on  the  subject  are  found  in  the  treaty 
of  London  of  1871,  and  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878.  The 
neutralization  of  the  Black  .«ea  is  abandoned,  even  mer- 
chant vessels  having  to  show  their  papers  to  the  Ottoman 
authorities.  The  closure  of  the  straits  to  war  vessels  is 
maintained,  and  some  provision  is  made  for  its  enforcement, 
the  following  being  the  wording  of  the  regulation  nowin 
force  : 

“ The  principle  of  the  closnreof  the  straitsof  the  Dardanelles  and 
of  the  Ihtsphoriis  is  maintained,  with  the  ri^ht  on  the  part  of  bis 
iin|)*-rial  majesty,  the  sultan,  of  opening  the  straits  in  time  of  peace  to 
ships  of  war  of  friendly  and  alli^  powers  in  case  the  Sublime  Porte 
should  find  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
March  30.  1856.” 
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In  other  words,  tlie  great  powers  stand  })reiiarcd, 
in  case  it  be  necessar}'  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  to  protect  the  neutrality  of  the 
straits  by  force  of  arms. 

The  history  of  the  Russian  navy  dates  from  tlie  time 
of  Alexis  Michailovich,  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
placed  a small  fleet  in  the  Caspian  sea.  Hut  it  wa.*; 
only  under  his  illustrious  son,  the  real  founder  of  the 
present  empire,  who  was  a practical  ship-builder  and 
sailor,  that  Russia  first  attained  a place  among  naval 
iiowers.  Peter,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  sultan,  who 
had  an  all-powerful  navy  in  the  Black  sea,  launched  there 
a fleet  of  merchant  vessels,  which  he  soon  transformed  in- 
to formidable  ships  of  war.  He  also  built  a considerable 
navy  in  the  Baltic.  Although  contenijilating  the  sending 
of  a fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  he  never  actually  did  so. 
It  was  not  until  1771,  during  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II.,  that  the  Rinssian  men- 
of-war  passed  the  straights  of  Gibraltar.  This  was  first 
effected  through  the  aid  of  Phiglish  officers.  Admiral 
Elphinstone,  Captain  Dugdale,  and  others,  whom  Cathe- 
rine enlisted  in  ner  service;  and  resulted  in  the  practical 
annihilation  of  the  Turkish  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
But,  after  the  treacherous  betrayal  of  the  Princess  Tarak- 
anoff,  an  aspirant  to  the  Russian  crown,  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  Orloff,  who  was  the  tool  of  C'atherine,  most  of  tho 
Phiglish  officers  left  the  Russian  service;  and  there  was  no 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  until  1827,  when  one  was  u.sed, 
in  conjunction  with  tho  hhiglish  and  French  fleets,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  naval  force  of  Turkey  at  tho  memorable 
battle  in  the  bay  of  Navarino, 

In  the  past,  the  entrance  of  a Russian  scpiadron  into 
the  Mediterranean  has  thus  always  been  the  prelude  to  a 
war  against  Turkey;  and  some  regard  it  as  such  at  the 
present  time,  although  tlie  prospects  of  a eonlliet  are  not 
by  any  means  immediate. 

The  Baltic  fleet  at  present  includes  22  sea-going  iron- 
clads; 18  iron-clad  coast-defense  vessels,  all  ohi  but  valua- 
ble; 3 new  sea-going,  armored  gunboats;  and,  among  nn- 
armored  boats,  2 deck-protected  crui.sers;  4 fast  torpedo 
gunboats,  and  one  building;  !)  corvettes  and  sloops;  nunier- 
ous  transports,  tugs,  and  tenders;  !)  gunboats  of  British 
type;  36  first-class  torpedo  boats;  and  about  40  other  tor- 
pedo boats. 

The  Black  sea  fleet  includes  10  first-class  iron  clads; 
7 fast  corvettes  and  sloops;  5 torpedo  gunboati;  a number 
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of  transports;  fine  steamers  of  the  volunteer  fleet;  <5 
au.xiliary  trading  steamers;  22  first-class  torpedo  boats; 
and  about  (!0  other  torpedo  bouts. 

Hiissia  also  maintains  a fiotilla  of  war  vessels  on 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  another  on  the  Siberian  coast.  The 
total  combined  strength  of  lier  navy,  built  and  build- 
ing, is  as  follows: — Armored  battleships,  17;  armoretl 
cruisers  and  rams,  13;  armored  coast-defense  ships,  20; 
iirmored  sea-going  gun-vessels,  3;  protected  cruisers,  2; 
corvettes  and  sloops,  22;  merchatit  cruisers,  18;  torjietlo 
gun-ve.ssels,  i>;  lirst-cla.ss  torpedo  boats,  02;  other  torpedo 
boats,  (about)  100;  gunboats,  !). 

Within  the  past  two  years.  Uussia  has  shown  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  putting  her  Hlack  sea  fleet  in  warlike 
trim;  but  her  etticiency  as  a naval  power  suffers  severely 
from  the  division  of  her  forces.  At  the  same  time  she  is 
not  a power  to  be  despi.sed;  and  the  possibility  of  her 
co-operation  with  France  adds  another  very  important 
element  to  the  Euroi)can  j)roblem. 

EUROPEAN  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

(xermaii  Trade  Coiiveiitioiis. — The  German  govern- 
ment is  pursuing  in  a determined  way  the  commercial 
policy  upon  which  it  entered  two  years  ago  in 
inaugurating  a series  of  conventions  with  Austria-Hung- 
ary, Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  several  new  treaties  have  been 
negotiated,  which  will  have  a marked  effect,  it  is  thought, 
u])on  German  trade.  There  are  strong  jirospects  that  the 
tarilf  war  with  Biissia.  which  began  last  .luty  (page  487) 
will  be  ended  early  in  18!)4  by  the  ratification  of  a conven- 
tion which  was  finally  negotiated  in  the  latter  part  of 
December.  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  Germany 
lowers  her  duties  on  Kussian  rye  and  oats  to  the  level 
of  the  Austro-German  tariff;  while  Russia  reduces  her 
minimum  tariff  of  18i)l  on  German  iron,  tin,  machinery, 
and  agricultural  implements,  by  from  10  to  20  jx-r 
cent.  Russia  also  reduces  her  tariff  on  coal  coming  into 
Uu-ssia  by  railway  to  the  level  of  the  tariff  on  coal  sent  by 
■sea.  The  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  rails  is  unchanged. 

Upon  the  final  pas.sage  of  this^  convention,  the  Ger- 
man government  will  coneeutrate  its  forces  in  the 
reicdistag. 

New  treaties  have  al.so  been  negotiated  by  Germany 
with  Spain,  Servia,  and  Roumania.  Those  with  the  last 
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named  two  ooimtries  i)ii.ssed  tlu*  reichstag  committee  De- 
cember 0;  and  that  with  Rouinania  was  adopted  by  tlie 
reichstag  on  December  13,  by  a vote  of  189  to  165,  the 
government  having  the  support  of  the  Social  Democrats. 
Radical  Unionists.  Richter  Radicals,  South  Gerinan  Dem- 
ocrats. Roles,  38  National  Liberals.  43  t.'lerieals,  and  7 
Conservatives.  The  minority  included  the  greater  part 
of  the  Conservatives,  49  Clericals,  and  13  National 
Liberals. 

In  the  government’s  memorandum  accompanying  the 
submission  of  the  Spanish,  Servian,  and  Roumanian 
treaties  to  the  reichstag.  about  the  middle  of  November, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  new  treaties  would  open  up  to 
Derman  trade  and  industry,  foreign  markets  worth  over 
10o,000,lMi()  marks. 

A Fraiico-Spaiiish  Treaty. — .lust  one  day  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  France  and  S])ain  signed  a treaty  to 
continue  in  force  for  twelve  months.  Its  j)rovisions  .se- 
cure to  France  the  advantages  contained  in  the  Spanish 
treaties,  without  a concession  to  the  Sj)anish  demaml  for  a 
re<Iuction  of  the  French  minimum  tariff.  'I’lie  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaty  is  considered  a diplomatic  triumph  for 
.M.  Casimir-l’erier. 


THK  ( A BUI.  .MISSION. 

The  mi.ssion  upon  whi<di  Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand 
started  for  Calml  in  the  early  [lart  of  .September  (p.  489). 
proved  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Finglish  authorities, 
completely  successful.  As  a result  of  tlie  negotiations 
with  the  ameer,  (ireat  Britain  has  not  only  strengthened 
her  northwest  Indian  military  frontier,  init  heightened 
her  reimtation  for  fair  dealing.  The  Indo-Afghan 
frontier  fiuestion.  the  ]>osition  of  .Afghanistan  in  regard  to 
its  O.xns  border  as  delined  in  the  Clarendon  agreement  be- 
tween Kngland  and  Russia,  and  otlier  matters  which  have 
caused  some  troulile.  have  been  adjusted  to  tlie  mutual 
.satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerneil,  with  the  jirobable  e.\- 
ception  of  Russia. 

The  mi.ssion  reached  Cabiil  October  4:  and  from  that 
time  until  November  l.‘».  when  the  British  repre.^uitatives 
left  on  their  return  journey,  the  ameer  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  oriental  ingenuity  to  make  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  his  guests  expressive  of 
the  highest  honor  and  re.spect  toward  them.  'I’lnw  were 
lodged  in  the  ameer's  own  nalaee  of  Indaki.  tin-  residence 
Vol.  a— 4 7. 
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of  liis  eldest  son,  four  miles  outsiile  the  walls  of  the 

capital. 

Hrietly  summed  up,  the  result  of  the  negotiations  is  as 
follows  : The  ameer  has  withdrawn  all  claims  to  Chitral. 

Bajawr,  Swat,  and  the  neighboring  frontier  states  in  Indus- 
Kohistan,  together  with  Waziristan,  where  he  had  a post 
that  causetl  some  trouble.  This  insures  the  .safety  of  the 

rionuil  route,  and  com- 
pletes the  Zhob  valley 
frontier.  In  fact  it  not 
only  brings  within  the 
acknowledged  and  undi- 
vided sphere  of  British 
influence  the  wild  region 
in  which  disturbances  oc- 
curred so  recently  as  the 
latter  part  of  1892  and  the 
first  fjuarter  of  1893  (p. 
48):  but  it  also  leaves  de- 
finitely under  British  con- 
trol the  approaches  to  In- 
dia on  the  southeast  of  the 
Pamirs.  The  tracts  l>e- 
tween  the  Punjab  and  Af- 
ghanistan, in  which  the 
Hiu  II.  MoKTiMER  iii^nAND.  aiiiecr’s  interests  had 
BKiTi^ii  ENVOY  TocAin  i.  provod  detvi  01011  till  to  gooii 

order  among  the  hill  tribes,  are  freed  from  his  claims.  The 
Afghan  post  isto  be  removed  from  Chargeh  in  Baluchistan: 
and  no  further  opposition  is  offered  to  the  railway  termi- 
nus at  Xew  Charnian. 

In  return  for  these  concessions,  Great  Britain  permits 
the  unrestricted  importation  into  Afghanistan  of  arms 
and  stores:  confirms  the  ameer  in  the  possession  of  Kasir 
in  the  Kunar  valley:  leaves  the  Kuram  valley  settlement 
undisturbed  ; and  raises  the  annual  subsidy  to  the  ameer 
from  12  to  18  lakhs  of  rupees  (say  from  £'5,(X)0  to 
fl  12.000  sterling). 

Before  the  mis-sion  left  Cabul,  the  ameer  publicly 
atlirmed  his  friendship  with  England,  holding  a grand 
dnrlmr.  or  conference,  for  the  purjiose.  He  congratulated 
his  people  on  securing  such  a good  friend  as  the  British 
government.  “ which  had  no  designs  upon  their  country, 
and  who.se  interests  were  identical  with  their  own.’’ 

.\s  a reward  for  his  services.  Sir  II.  Mortimer  Duraiul 
lias  been  made  a knight  commander  of  the  order  of  the 
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Star  of  Iiidiii  ( K.  C.  S.  I.);  iind  similar  but  lesser 
honors  have  been  conferred  upon  the  European  officers 
who  accompanied  him. 

The  international  bearings  of  this  mission  to  Cabnl 
are  already  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Current  Hi»(ory. 
Its  main  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  opposes 
another  barrier  to  the  onward  march  of  that  European 
IKJwer  which  is  ever  seeking  to  push  its  outposts  westward 
to  the  borders  of  the  Indian  ocean.  It  will  also  have  im- 
portant effects  upon  the  settlement  of  the  still  open 
Pamir  question. 


THE  SIAMESE  QUESTION. 

The  international  features  of  the  Siamese  question,  af- 
fecting as  it  does  the  mutual  interests  of  France,  China, 
and  the  British  Indian  empire,  make  it  a subject  of  con- 
tinued interest. 

With  a few  trifling  modifications,  the  demands  made 
upon  King  Chulalongkorn  in  September  last  by  the 
French  diplomat,  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  (p.  475),  were  un- 
conditionally acceded  to.  The  terms  of  the  convention 
signed  are  to  the  following  effect : 

Siam  hands  over  to  France  the  left  east  hank  of  the  Mekong,  with 
the  islands  in  the  river,  and  virtually  gives  up  the  conmiand  of  the 
whole  of  the  river  by  agreeing  not  to  maintain  warships  on  the  Mekong 
and  its  tributaries,  or  the  great  Toule  sap  lake,  nor  to  keep  military 
posts  in  the  provinces  of  Battambang  and  Siemreap,  and  within  a 
radius  of  twenty-live  kilometres  on  the  right  hank  of  the  .Mekong. 
In  this  region,  only  the  local  police  shall  maintain  order,  no  iSiainese 
troops  of  any  kind  being  i«;rmitted.  On  the  other,  hand  France  may 
establish  depots  for  wood,  coal,  and  other  necessaries  of  navigation, 
on  the  right  tiank.  .\11  the  Siame.se  tnioiw  must  l>e  withdrawn  from 
the  jrosts  in  these  districts  and  the  fortifications  razed  within  a month. 
France  may  establish  consulates  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  her 
subjects  may  trade  freely  within  the  cetied  region,  while  the  customs 
regulations  are  to  Ite  li.ved  in  a subscsiuent  treaty.  Those  Siamese 
concerned  in  the  late  attacks  on  French  subjects  are  to  be  triisl  by  the 
Siamese  authorities,  but  the  French  reserve  the  right  of  apjiroving 
the  judgment.  Until  the  tenns  are  fully  executetl,  the  French  will 
continue  to  occupy  Chantaboon. 

These  terms  make  Siam  practically  a dejrendency  of 
France.  Siam  loses  about  one-third  of  her  territory,  with 
considerable  resources  of  industrial  and  mineral  wealth  ; 
while,  west  of  the  .Mekong,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the 
.^Ienam,  the  French  have  obtained  an  ailvantageous  foot- 
hold, and  have  secured  a number  of  privileges,  which,  with 
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tlie  moral  eflfect  of  their  triumph,  will  1«?  apt  to  give  them 

complete  ascendancy  at  Bangkok. 

Great  Britain,  ever  careful  of  the  interests  of  her  In- 
dian iTOSsessions,  watched  with  much  an.xiety  the  progress 
of  the  dispute.  From  a commercial  point  of  view,  she 
shares  in  the  discomfiture  of  Siam.  The  supremacy  of  her 
counsels  at  the  Siamese  court  is  threatened  ; her  trade 
with  the  provinces  east  of  the  Mekong  will  be  exjK>sed  to 
French  differential  duties  ; while,  west  of  that  river,  her 
merchants,  who  have  heretofore  almost  monopolized  the 
e.xternal  commerce  of  the  country,  will  meet  with  serious 
interference. 

It  was  however  in  the  jiolitical  aspects  of  the  struggle 
that  the  British  government  felt  the  deejiest  concern.  It 
threatened,  as  we  have  already  iiointed  out  (p.  260),  to 
make  coterminous  the  British  and  French  possessions  on 
the  upper  .Mekong.  It  would  thus  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  British  administration  in  India,  which  include  the 
necessity  of  ever  keeping  a watchful  eve  upon  the  ad- 
vances of  Russia  from  the  west,  the  further  encumbrance 
of  guarding  also,  on  the  cast,  against  the  encroachments  of 
a jiower  at  present  allied  with  Russia. 

.\s  long  ago  as  last  .lulv.  at  the  time  of  extreme  ten- 
sion between  PVance  and  i^iani.  the  marquis  of  Dufferin. 
British  ambassador  at  Raris,  secured  from  ^I.  Develle, 
French  foreign  minister,  the  acceptance  of  the  jirinciple  of 
a neutral  zone  or  “ bu tier  ” state  on  the  Mekong.  It  is 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Orient,  to  protect  her 
po.s.se.ssions  against  the  too  close  proximity  of  possibly  hos- 
tile neighbors  by  the  establishment  of  what  arc  known  as 
“ buffer  ” states,  serving  a purpo.se  similar  to  that  of  the 
buffers  at  each  end  of  a railway  carriage — preventing  dam- 
age from  collision.  Afghanistan,  accurately  delinuteil  as 
far  as  the  Ramirs,  and  now  bound  more  closely  to  India  as 
a result  of  the  recent  negotiations  between  the  ameer  and 
Sir  .Mortimer  Durand,  but  j'et  nominally  independent, 
serves  this  purpose  on  the  north  and  west. 

Some  hitches  occurred  in  the  negotiations  for  a “ buffer  ” 
state  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  England  exercises  a 
protectorate  over  the  Shan  states,  which  run  to  the  Chin- 
ese frontier  and  extend  over  territory  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  .Mekong.  A “buffer”  state  south  of  the  Shan  region 
would  entirely  cut  France  off  from  Southwestern  China, 
the  objective  point  of  her  commercial  competition  with 
England.  However,  a jirotocol  was  finally  signed  on  Xo- 
vember  2.'>,  agreeing  to  the  aj)pointment  of  technical 
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agenta  to  inquire  on  the  spot  into  the  limits  and  geo- 
gnipliical  configuration  of  the  districts,  setting  forth  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  investigation  and  the  extent  it  is 
proposed  to  assign  to  the  neutral  zone,  and  also  stipulat- 
ing that  navigation,  transit,  and  means  of  communication 
shall  be  equally  free  to  both  powers. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  the  new  “ buffer  ” state  can- 
not be  decided  until  the  joint  commission  agreed  to  has 
studied  the  subject  on  the  spot.  It  is  learned,  however, 
that  the  two  powers  have  agreed  to  make  “ mutual  sacri- 
fices and  abandonments,”  England  giving  up  a strip 
of  territory  belonging  to  British  Burmah,  and  France 
consenting  to  forego  her  claims  to  a portion  of  the  north- 
ern Siamese  territory.  The  region  from  which  the  state 
will  be  formed  is  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  only  one 
Englishman,  it  is  said,  ever  having  traversed  it.  The 
sovereignty  over  the  neutral  zone  is  to  be  vested  in  China, 
who  consented  to  assume  it  only  on  condition  that  it  be 
made  sufficiently  large  to  avoid  the  constant  danger  of 
frontier  disturbances.  It  has  also  been  agreed  that  in  the 
province  of  Chieng  Uongon  the  far  upper  Mekong  (see  map, 
p,  4fi7),  neither  power  shall  seek  commercial  advantages 
which  the  other  may  not  enjoy.  To  this  last  condition, 
considerable  objection  is  raised  in  England  and  India, 
where  it  is  claimed  that  it  amounts  to  a virtual  sacrifice  of 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier 
between  Burmah  and  Siam  in  IHH!).  ,\t  that  time  the 
British  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the  province  of 
Chieng  Hong  and  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Mekong  be- 
tween Chieng  Sen  and  the  Chinese  frontier  and  cominaml 
of  the  chief  trade  route  to  Western  China  was  thus  se- 
cured ; but  it  is  now  propo.sed  to  contribute  to  the  neutral 
zone  just  that  stretch  of  territory  in  which  the  short  trade 
route  to  Western  China  lies. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  .\FKI(  A. 

New  Aiiglo-dermaii  (oiiveiitioii. — Harly  in  No- 
vember the  text  of  a new  convention  between  England 
and  Germany  was  published,  disposing  of  a question  which 
for  about  eight  years  has  been  in  disi>ute  between  the  two 
countries,  namely,  the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  their 
resjiective  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Guinea  region. 

The  most  imjiortant  feature  of  this  latest  agreement 
regarding  the  partition  of  the  dark  continent,  is  that  it 
secures  to  Germany  the  greater  portion  of  the  region  di- 
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rt'Ctly  south  of  Ijake  Tc1)ik1,  anil  cnahles  her  to  pur- 
sue her  policy  of  extending  into  the  hinttrlaud  of  the 
Cameroons.  In  the  Canieroons,  (Jermany  lias  a promising 
colony  which  has  already  yielded  sonic  satisfactory  results. 
Its  revenue  has  trebled  during  the  last  three  years,  and  it 
may  now  bt'  considered  a stdf -supporting  dependency. 
The  (iermans  believe  that  its  hinterluml  is  equally  promis- 
ing ; but.  while  their  own  resources  have  been  inadequate 
for  its  rapid  development,  thev  have  watched  with  no  little 
concern  the  progress  made  by  the  British  Koyal  Niger 
company  to  the  west  of  it.  and  by  the  French  Kongo  to 
the  southeast. 

By  the  new  convention,  Yola.  the  cajiital  of  Adamawa, 
and  the  territory  around  it  within  a given  radius  to  the 
cast,  are  definitely  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  British 
sphere.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  obtains  command  of 
tlio  Benue  and  the  confluence  of  the  Faro  river,  with  ter- 
ritory comprising  the  important  trading  tow  n of  Kama : 
but.  as  already  said,  the  most  valuable  concession  secured 
to  Germany  is  the  acquisition  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Tchad,  which  is  recognized  as  being  within  her  sphere  of 
interest  as  far  as  the  1.5th  degree  of  east  longitude,  includ- 
ing therefore  the  mouth  of  the  important  Bhari  river. 

'I’he  French  have  refused  to  reco^ize  the  validity  of  the 
convention.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  to  thwart  the 
claims  of  Germany  and  to  jirevent  her  further  progress 
into  the  interior,  that  French  exjilorers,  notably  Lieu- 
tenant Mizon.  recently  displayed  great  activity  in  pushing 
their  expeditions  into  the  region  in  question.  It  is  there- 
fore no  surprise  to  learn  that  negotiations  have  Wn 
entered  upon  with  a view  to  securing  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  France.  M.  Haussmann,  of  the  French  colon- 
ial ollice,  and  Captain  .Monteil,  the  well  known  explorer, 
have  been  sent  to  Berlin  to  confer  with  the  German  pleni- 
potentiaries. Deputies  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  group 
in  the  French  chamber  have  urged  upon  the  government 
to  take  resolute  diplomatic  action  in  both  London  and 
Berlin  regarding  the  Anglo-German  agreement. 

In  the  Franco-German  agreement  of  1885,  a boundary 
was  drawn  between  the  German  territory  in  the  Came- 
roons and  the  French  Kongo,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Campo  river  due  east  to  the  15th  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude. According  to  the  German  view,  France  was  ex- 
cluded from  all  political  action  to  the  north  of  that  line: 
but  the  French  have  of  late  challenged  that  view  by  send- 
ing explorers  into  the  interior  wnth  the  intention  of 
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bringing  within  the  French  sphere  a certain  portion  of 
the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Tchad.  The  ({ernian  gov- 
ernment is  fully  willing  to  negotiate  for  a friendly 
demarcation  of  the  two  spheres  heyond  the  loth  degree, 
hut  may  be  resolute  in  its  determination  to  maintain  its 
rights  as  elaimeil  under  the  agreement  of  1885. 

The  Swaziland  Coiiveiitinii. — The  final  convention 
between  (Ireat  Hritain  and  the  'rransvaal  regarding  the 
dominions  of  the  Swazi  king,  was  signed  on  November 
8.  It  supersedes  the  convention  of  181K).  a.s  well  as  the 
])rovisional  arrangement  reached  in  .lunc,  18!i;i,  but  eon- 
tirms  in  substance  the  clauses  of  the  latter.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  Swazi  king,  the  'I’ransvaal  may  now  e.stablisha 
protectorate  over  Swaziland,  The  .South  African  reinib- 
lic  also  undertakes  the  resiionsibility  of  preserving  order 
and  of  safeguarding  established  rights,  both  native  and 
foreign. 

Russia  and  Abyssinia. — The  Ku.ssian  government 
has  announced  its  intention  to  send  a ])ermanent  resident 
to  .'Vbyssinia.  Ostensibly  the  object  is  a religious  one.  to 
bring  the  Abyssinian  Church  under  the  control  of  tho 
Holy  Synod,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  dominated 
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by  Homan  Cutliolicisir,  which  would  accompany  an 
Italian  protectorate;  but  politicaliy,  Hussia’s  f>bject  is  to 
acMpiire  a status  in  Africa  and  a consequent  right  to 
be  heard  on  all  (piestiotis  affecting  Kgypt,  the  Noudan, 
and  the  Sue/,  canal. 

.MINOK  INTEKNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Faiiiiiliaii  Iiniiiigratittii  Agreement. — Jt  was  an- 
nounced in  October,  that,  although  the  t’anadian  goveni- 
ment  had  refused  to  ratify  otiicially  the  t'ariisle-ltiirgess 
treaty  (p.  -tTlt)  providing  for  the  inspectioti.  bv  United 
States  officers,  of  immigrants  landing  at  Canadian  jiorts 
and  destined  for  the  T'liitcd  States,  to  see  that  none  should 
be  pissed  through  to  the  latter  country  in  violation  of  the 
Uniteil  States  immigration  and  contract  labor  law,  yet  the 
dominion  authorities  would  not  interfere  with  any  arrange- 
ments which  the  United  States  might  make  witli  the 
Canadian  steamship  and  railway  comjianies.  Certificates 
are  acconlingly  to  be  issued  to  immigrants,  describing 
them,  which,  when  proiierly  signed  by  the  United  States 
commissioners  at  the  jiorts  of  entry,  will  entitle  the  holders 
thereof  to  enter  the  United  States.  'I'he  cities  of  Halifax, 
Quebec,  Point  Levis.  Vancouver,  and  Victoria  are  desig- 
nated ports  of  entry  under  the  agreement. 

Pl\f railitioii  with  Norway. — On  November  8,  rati- 
fications of  a treaty  of  extradition  concluded  .lime  7,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Norway,  were  e,\chunged. 
With  two  exceptions  in  the  list  of  extraditable  offenses, 
the  treaty  is  similar  to  that  with  Sweden  ratified  March  IS 
(p.  33).  and  in  fact  to  all  the  extradition  conventions 
recently  negotiated  by  the  United  States.  It  went  into 
elfect  December  8.  'I'he  two  exceptions  referred  to  occur 
in  the  3d  article,  which  omits  from  the  list  of  extradit- 
able crimes  ••  hou.sebreaking  or  shoi»breaking ’’  and: 

“ OlitHiniiifT  mcmev,  vnliinble  securities,  or  other  projHTtv  liy 
fiilsb  i)n‘lciist~i,  or  reeeiviiijf  money,  valuable  securities,  or  other 
property  kiiowiiijr  the  same  to  have  iM-en  eml)<-/./.l<si,  stolen,  or  fraud 
ulently  obtained,  when  sueli  act  is  made  criminal  by  the  laws  of  both 
countries  anil  the  amount  of  money  or  the  value  of  the  projtertv 
fraudulently  obtained  or  receivtsi  is  not  lessthan  ij>2tK)  or  kroner  740.” 

The  “Costa  Rica"  Iiicuiciit. — 'J'he  Pacific  mail 
sletimer  fVi.x/u  Uira  ctillctl  :it  Aniiiptila,  ti  port  of  IIondura.s. 
N’ovenibor  4,  having  on  botird  Policar)to  Honilhi.  a Hon- 
duran refitgec.  demand  was  made  by  President  Vtisquez 
of  llonditnis  on  (’apttiin  Dow.  of  the  Custa  Hint,  for  the 
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surrender  of  Bonilla,  wliioli  was  refuserl.  The  captain 
also  refused  to  admit  the  service  of  a iirotest  relating  to 
his  action,  sent  by  Va.squez.  The  steamer  was  therefore 
fired  u})On  as  she  left  the  port.  The  ofticial  corres- 
j)ondence  concerning  the  matter  shows  that  Captain  Dow 
had  no  right  to  sail  without  sigiiing  the  noti<;e  of  protest. 
However,  the  government  of  Honduras  jiromptly  disavow- 
ed the  conduct  of  its  otficers,  and  expressed  sincere  regret 
for  the  occurrence.  And  so  the  matter  ended. 


UNITED  ST.4TES  POLITICS. 

The  November  Elections. — Hn  November  7, 

elections  were  held  in  twelve  states,  together  with  an 
election  for  memher  of  congress  to  fill  a vacancy  in 
Michigan.  The  results  were  extraordinary  in  the  way  of 
Hcpublican  gains. 

In  New  York  the  entire  Uepublican  state  ticket  was 
elected,  including  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. The  special  feature  of  the  election  was  the 
choice  of  Edward  T’.  Bartlett,  Republican,  over  Isaac  H. 
■Maynard,  Democrat,  as  court  of  ap]>eals  judge,  by  a 
plurality  of  101,0(!4. 

B.vbti.ktt,  Eowabo  T.,  is  ii  native  of  Skanentcles,  Onondaga 
roiinty.  X.  V.,  wlierc  lie  was  born  in  1841.  He  is  a great-grandson  of 
.losiali  Bartlett,  and,  on  his  motlier's  side,  a descendant  of  Steven  Hop- 
kins, botli  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  received 
a clas-sical  education;  studied  law  in  his  native  town;  and  practicetl 
his  profession  in  Onondaga  county  until  IstlS.  when  he  removed  to 
Xew  York,  where  he  has  long  lieen  known  as  the  head  of  the  finii  of 
Bartlett,  Wilson  & Hayden.  He  is  a member  of  the  Xew  York 
Kepiiblican  club,  and  was  its  prt'sident  in  IH-W;  Ix  longs  to  the  I'nion 
lAjague  club;  and  is  a memlK-r  of  the  Bar  as-sociation,  of  which 
he  was  cliairman  for  one  year,  la-ing  at  (iresent  one  of  its  execu- 
tive coniniittis'.  The  liepulilican  nomination  for  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  county  of  Xew  York  was  conferred  u]H)n  him 
in  1891.  He  is  descrilasl  as  a man  of  wide  accomplishments, 
genial,  and  dignified  in  his  la-aring. 

.M.WS.VUD.  lsv.\c  H. — .Mr,  Maynard  was  coinjiaratively  but  little 
known  until  1K8:!,  when  he  was  nominated  for  secretary  of  state  for 
Xew  York,  by  the  Democrats.  Priiir  to  that  time  he  had  starved  as 
assmnhlyman  and  county  judge  ami  in  other  inferior  jsisitions.  He 
was  defeattsl  in  the  state  contest,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  licpior  dealers, 
who  chartred  him  with  Prohiliition  principles  and  practices — being 
the  only  person  on  the  ticket  who  faihsl  of  election.  Later,  he  was 
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appointwl  depiity  attorney-jfeneral;  iben  was  wlpoted  l>y  Presiilem 
('levplaiid  for  second  comptroller  and  afterward,  was  made  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  After  the  close  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  first 
terra,  he  a^in  became  deputy  attomey-peneral.  In  the  fall  of  ISHl. 
he  was  charjretl  with  abstracting  election  returns,  for  Dutchess  cttunty. 
from  the  state  comptroller’s  oHice  in  .Mliany,  while  a<-ting  as  counsel 
for  the  state  lioartl  of  canvassers,  as  a result  of  which  a IVmocmif 
senator  was  awanUsl  the  seat  to  which,  according  to  the  first  returns 
a Rei>uhlican  had  been  elected — which  gave  to  the  Iteuiocratic  jiarty 

the  absolute  control  of  the 


ot>vsuSi>R  .s'KiM.av  or  nuio. 


]iolitiral  machinery  of  the 
state.  The  New  York 
Bar  assiociation  investi- 
gated the  matter  and  de- 
clareil  that  Maynard  had 
lieen  g u i 1 1 y o f a crime. 
The  legislature  (Demo- 
cratic) also  looked  into 
the  matter  and  "vindi- 
cated ” him  by  their  ver- 
dict. Shortly  afterward, 
(Jovemor  Flower  apjsiint- 
ed  him  to  a temporary  va- 
cancy in  the  court  of  ap- 
])eals,  the  Democratic  jiar- 
ty  afterward  nominating 
him  for  the  same  posi- 
tion- The  Ixtndon  Timii 
characterizes  his  defeat  as 
"a  picturesque  incident." 

In  Ohio,  the  fight 
centered  around  the 
miestion  of  tlie  tariff. 
William  >lcKinley, 
champion  of  the  high 
protection  jtoliev  eni- 
Dodied  in  the  existing 
law  named  after  him. 


was  elected  governor  over  L.  T.  Neal  (Democrat)  by  a 
plurality  of  Twenty-seven  out  of  thirty-one  dis- 

tricts returned  a Kepublican  senator,  and  the  house  of  rep- 
re.sentatives  was  made  overwhelmingly  Kepublican.  In 
Massachusetts  the  entire  Kepublican  state  ticket  was  elected. 
Frederick  1’.  (ireenhalge  was  chosen  governor  over  J.  E. 
Kusscll  by  a plurality  of  35.697.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Re- 
publicans elected  a treasurer  and  supreme  court  judge  by 
a plurality  of  135.146.  In  New  Jersey,  a complete  tran.-!- 
formation  was  made  from  a large  Democratic  majority  in 
both  senate  and  house,  to  a Kepublican  majority  of  one  in 
the  senate  and  twenty-two  in  the  house.  In  Iowa.  Frank 
D.  Jackson  (Kcp.)  defeated  Horace  Boies  (Deni.)  by  a 
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plurality  of  32,3of».  In  Kansas,  tlie  Kepnblicans  carriuil 
eighty  out  of  the  one  Immlreil  ami  one  counties,  and  seven 
out  of  the  fifteen  judicial  districts.  Fusion  between  tlie 
Democrats  and  Populists  was  attempted  without  success. 
Kentucky  elected  a Democratic  legislature.  South  Da- 
kota elected  three  supreme  court  judges  and  eight  circuit 
court  judges,  all  Republicans.  In  Nebraska,  Harrison 
(Rep.)  was  elected  supreme  court  judge,  a result  wholly 
unexpected,  and  arguing  the  decline  of  the  Populists. 
In  Virginia,  the  Republicans  declined  to  nominate  a state 
ticket,  on  the  ground  that  the  state  election  laws,  as  en- 
forced, rendered  a fair  contest  impossible.  Mr.  O’Kerrell 
(Dem.)  was  elected  governor  over  Mr.  Cocke  (Pop.),  by  a 
plurality  of  40,701.  Maryland  elected  a Democratic 
comptroller  by  a plurality  of  19,494.  In  Michigan,  Levi 
T.  Griffin  (Dem.)  was  elected  to  congress,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  J.  Logan  Chipmati  in 
August,  1893. 

These  results  show  a most  remarkable  revulsion  of  pop- 
ular feeling  as  compansd  with  the  results  of  the  elections 
of  1890  and  1892,  when  the  Democratic  party,  iis  has  the 
Republican  party  in  the  present  instance,  swept  every- 
thing before  it.  One  of  the  general  causes  contributing 
to  the  Democratic  defeat  was  a wide  spread  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  working  classes  with  the  existing  regimr, 
due  to  the  prevailing  hard  times,  which,  justly  or  un- 
justly, always  react  unfavorably  upon  the  party  in  power, 
and  ’prwluce  a desire  for  a change.  Hut  there  were  also 
causes  operating  of  a more  strictlv  local  significance. 
The  result  in  the  state  of  New  York  resolves  itself  into 
an  earnest  and  most  forcible  j)rote.st  against  ring  dicta- 
tion and  “boss”  rule.  The  overthrow  of  the  .McKane 
ring  in  Gravesend  and  that  of  the  Sheehan  ring  in  Huf- 
falo,  will  long  be  quoted  as  illustrations  of  the  avenging 
power  of  the  people  when  their  rights  are  assailed  and 
their  patience  is  exhausted. 

Tne  (iravesend  Aflair. — The  town  of  Gravesend, 
Long  Island,  has  suddenly  come  into  prominence  as  the 
scene  of  open  rebellion  against  the  legal  authority  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  forcible  resistance  of  the  processes 
of  the  supreme  court.  Grave.send  includes  that  part  of 
Long  Island  lying  immediately  south  of  Brooklyn. 
John  Y.  McKane  (Dem.),  chief  of  police,  is  its  recognized 
political  “boss.”  Within  the  township,  according  to  the 
last  census,  dwell  about  8,000  persons,  and  the  ordinary 
poll  is  1,500  votes.  In  preparation  for  the  election  held 
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Xovcmher  7,  there  were  registered  in  the  town  of  Graves- 
end more  than  O.KMi  voters.  Mr.  William  J.  Gaynor 
of  Brooklyn,  which  is  in  the  same  county  as  Graves- 
end. held  the  nomination  of  the  Republicans  and 
indejK'iulent  Democrats  for  justice  of  the  supreme 
court;  and,  it  may  Ih^  added,  was  elected  to  the  position 
by  a majority  of  20, (XX)  in  a district  usually  giving  SO.WK) 
llemocratic  majority. 

■Mr.  Gaynor  sent  a force  of  clerks  to  Gravesend  to  copy 
the  registration  lists,  that  the  eligibility  of  the  electors 
might  be  inquired  into.  These  clerks  were  assaulted,  ar- 
rested, and  sent  to  jail,  though  subsequently  discharged. 
Mr.  Gaynor  ne.vt  secured  an  order  from  Jucige  Cullen,  of 
the  supreme  court,  directing  the  inspectors  of  election  in 
Gravesend  to  j)crmit  the  copying  of  the  list.  The  in- 
spectors avoided  the  service  of  this  order.  On  the  day  of 
election.  Republican  watchers,  headed  by  Col.  Alexander 
S.  BatM)n,  a leading  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  went  to  Graves- 
end armed  with  an  injunction  from  Judge  Barnard,  of 
the  supreme  court,  prevent  interference  with  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  dutie.s.  These  watchers  were  promptly 
arrested  and  maltreated;  some  were  thrown  into  jail,  and 
others  given  two  minutes  in  which  to  leave  tow  n;  and  the 
injunction  was  torn  into  fragments.  Whereupon  Judge 
Barnard  issued  a writ  of  attachment  against  McKaiie 
and  others  for  contempt  in  disobeying  the  injunction. 
Having  been  brought  into  court,  the  full  penalty  of  the  law 
was  imposed  upon  each  of  them,  namely  thirty  days’  ini- 
|irisoninent  and  a fine  of  ^2,‘>0.  An  apjieal  to  the  general 
term  was  promptly  made,  and  Judge  Cullen  granted  a 
Slav  of  proceedings  until  such  appeal  should  be  heard. 

On  December  30,  indictments  were  returned  by  the 
grand  jury  of  King’s  county,  against  McKane  and  twenty- 
one  others,  on  charge  of  felony  and  misdemeanor. 

The  Prohibition  Movement. — Reasons  are  given 
for  the  belief  that  the  Iowa  prohibitory  law  may  be  so 
modified  as  to  allow  communities  in  w hich  prohibition  has 
not  been  enforced  to  regulate  the  existing  traflic.  Xo 
change  in  the  prohibitory  status  is  likely  to  occur  fn  Kan- 
sas, consequent  upon  the  victory  of  the  Republicans  over 
the  I’opulists.  In  South  Carolina,  the  state  disj)ensary 
system  is  in  favor.  (See  article  on  the  South  Carolina 
Liquor  Law  in  this  number.)  Considerable  interest  is 
taken  in  the  Gothenburg  plan  in  a number  of  Northern 
states. 

PresidtMitial  Appointments.— On  October  20,  the 
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nomination  of  J.  J.  \ an  Alen,  to  be  ambassador  to  Italy, 
made  September  19  (p.  498).  was  confirmed  in  the  senate 
b)’  a vote  of  39  yeas  to  22  nays.  So  strong,  however,  was 
the  criticism  aroused  tliroughout  the  country  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  nominee  had  made  large  contributions 
to  the  campaign  fund  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  Mr. 
Van  Alen,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of 
the  president,  de- 
clined to  accept  the 
appointment. 

On  Decembers, 
the  nomination  of.W. 

B.  Horn  blower  as  as- 
sociate justice  of  the 
U nited  States  su- 
preme court,  made 
September  19,  1893 
(p.  499),  and  lapsing 
hy  reason  of  non-ac- 
tion, was  renewed; 
but  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  no  action  had 
been  taken  on  it.  and 
a considerable  opposi- 
tion had  already  been 
developed  toward  its 
confirmation. 

On  December  19, 
the  president  nomi- 
nated Wayne  .Mc- 
V'eagh,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. to  be  ambas.s)idor  e.xtraordinary  and  j)lcnii)otentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Italy. 


HON.  WILSON  8.  BIS8ELL  or  NEW  YOBK, 
P08TMA8TEH-0ENKHAL. 


McVeaoii,  W.ayne,  was  Isirn  in  Phipuixville.  Penn.,  .\pril  19. 
1833.  At  the  ajfc  of  twenty  he  was  );ra(luatisl  at  Vale;  three  years 
later  was  admitterl  to  the  bar;  and  in  1839  was  chosen  district  attor 
ney  of  his  native  county  of  fhe.ster.  In  1892.  he  was  in  command  of 
a cavalry  company.  In  1819}  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Hepiilili 
can  state  central  committee.  Soon  after  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
leading  coun.sel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  company,  which  )Nisi 
tion  he  continues  to  hold,  and  ber’ame  a memla-r  of  the  firm  of  New 
Vork  and  Philadelphia  lawyers  to  which  Pr»-sident  Cleveland  la^came 
attached  at  the  close  of  his  first  term.  He  was  minister  to  Turkey  in 
1870-71  In  1877  he  was  placed  by  President  Hayes  at  the  head  of  a 
commis.sion  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  two  contiicting  govern- 
ments of  Louisiana.  In  1881  he  was  made  attorney -general  by  Presi- 
dent Uarfield. 
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The  Hawaiian  and  tariff  questions  are  fully  treated  in 
our  review  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  quarter  (pp.  665 
and  683). 


THE  FIFTY-THIRD  CONGRESS. 

The  i)eriod  from  October  15  to  December  31.  1893. 
covers  the  close  of  the  e.xtraordinary  session  called  by 
President'  Cleveland  to  repeal  the  silver-purchase  law.  a 
recess  of  one  month,  and  the  reassembling  of  the  .53d 
congress  on  December  4 for  its  first  regular  session.  The 
break  of  a month  in  no  way  affected  the  continuity  of  con- 
gressioual  work,  for  the  legislation  begun  and  partly  fin- 
isheii  at  the  extraordinary  session  was  carried  forw'ard  to 
completion  at  the  regular  session.  It  was  a period  of  ex- 
ceptional importance  in  national  legislation,  small  topics 
being  put  aside  for  the  time,  and  attention  being  given  to 
those  larger  questions  of  national  finance,  of  tariff,  and 
of  our  relations  with  Hawaii.  These  three  subjects  ab- 
sorlted  the  attention  of  the  lawmakers  almost  to  the  entin; 
exclusion  of  lesser  questions.  A movement  was  started  to 
revivify  state  banks  by  removing  the  10  per  cent  tax  on 
their  circulation,  the  house  passed  the  bill  repealing  the 
federal  election  laws  at  the  extni  session,  and  the  senate 
discus.sed  the  subject  at  the  regular  session  ; but  the  minor 
events  served  mainly  to  fill  in  the  time  between  the  con- 
stantly recurring  debates  on  finance,  on  the  tariff,  and  on 
Hawaii. 

Silver  Purchase  Repeal. — The  repeal  of  the  pur- 
chase clause  of  the  Sherman  act  passed  the  senate,  having 
previously  pas.sed  the  house,  after  our  last  congressional 
review  was  written.  But  the  certainty  of  the  rcjieal,  not- 
withstanding the  protracted  contest  by  the  silver  senators, 
was  forecast  at  that  time,  and  the  details  of  the  repeal  bill 
fully  given. 

The  close  of  the  long  struggle  in  the  senate  caineaboiit 
quite  unexpectedly  on  October  30.  For  70  days  the 
friends  of  silver  had  stubbornly  fought  against  the  repeal, 
and  through  the  rules  of  the  senate  which  put  no  limit  on 
debate,  it  seemed  possible  for  the  silver  element  to  delay  a 
vote  for  many  months.  Senator  Hill  of  New  York  at  last 
came  forward  with  a proposition  by  which  a new  rule  to 
close  debate  should  be  added  to  the  antiquated  code  of  the 
senate.  But  while  an  animated  discussion  of  the  projiosed 
rule  was  progressing,  the  ranks  of  the  silver  men  gradu- 
ally began  to  fall  apart.  An  attempt  to  unite  the  Silver 
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and  the  Administration  Democrats  on  the  compromise 
measure  had  faded;  and  the  Democratic  Southern  sena- 
tors who  had  acted  with  the  radical  silver  senators 
from  silver-producing  states  like  Colorado,  Idaho,  and 
Nevada,  agreed  in  conference  that  they  would  no  longer  use 
dilatory  tactics  to  delay  a vote.  The  radical  element  at 
once  recognized  that  further  opposition  would  be  futile, 
and  the  vote,  which  had  been  resisted  for  weeks  and 
months,  was  taken.  The  repeal  bill  passed  by  a large  ma- 
jority, and  on  the  same  day  it  was  signed  by  President 
Cleveland  and  became  a law.  Thus  the  coinage  of  4,,500,- 
000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  each  month  was  brought  to 
an  end,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  financial  dis- 
turbance and  uncertainty  in  tlie  country  was  overcome 
(See  article  on  “ Rm>eal  of  tlie  Sherman  Law”  p.  004). 

Framing  the  Tariff. — With  the  silver  question  out 
of  the  way,  the  house,  through  its  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  at  once  gave  its  attention  to  a revision  of  the 
tariff.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Hon.  William  L. 
Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  was  equipped  for  the  work  not 
only  by  long  congressional  experience  but  also  by  broad 
scholarship  and  a thorough  understanding  of  the  tariff. 
He  had  long  been  op])o.sed  to  high  ])rotective  duties,  and 
in  favor  of  the  lowest  duties  consistent  with  the  govern- 
ment’s demands  for  revenue.  In  framing  the  bill  which 
bears  his  name,  he  j)ursued  two  main  principles,  viz:  to 
make  free  of  duty  such  raw  materials  as  are  essential 
for  manufa<’turing  and  general  consumption,  and  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  finished  products  so  tliat  they 
would  still  yield  a revenue  to  tlie  government  without 
serving  mainly  as  a protection  against  foreign  imports. 

During  the  latter  days  of  the  extraordinary  session  the 
ways  and  means  committee  listened  for  two  weeks  to  dele- 
gations representing  the  great  industries  of  the  country, 
most  of  them  urging  that  any  reduction  of  duties  would 
prove  disastrous.  When  the  recess  occurred  Hr.  Wilson 
aiul  his  as.sociates  began  a series  of  private  meetings, 
during  which  the  new  tariff  hill  was  constructed.  It  was 
ready  to  present  to  congress  when  it  reconvened  in 
December.  It  was  incomplete,  however,  covering  only 
the  customs  schedules;  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  the 
internal  revenue  features,  including  the  proposals  by 
which  the  administration  hopes  to  fill  up  the  gap  in 
the  revenue  of  the  country  caused  by  its  alterations  of 
the  existing  tariff  schedule,  had  not  been  definitely 
announced  (see  article  on  “ The  Tariff  Question  ” (p.  0t>3). 
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'I'lie  Wilson  bill,  ns  the  new  tariff  measure  has  come  to 
be  known,  was  marked  by  extensive  additions  to  the  free- 
list bv  a general  reduction  of  dutie>s  throughout  the  duti- 
able list  and  by  a change  from  specific  rates  of  duty  to 
ad  ralorem  rates.  The  additions  to  the  free  list  covered 
the  great  staples  of  daily  use,  vii.,  raw  wool,  iron  ore. 

Idtuminous  coal,  lum- 
ber, salt,  copper,  etc., 
a n d m a n y raw  ma- 
terials of  special  value 
in  mu n u f ac t u ring. 
The  reduction  in  the 
dutiable  list  was  not 
made  on  the  plan  of 
“horizontal  reduc- 
tion,” each  article  rc- 
ceiving  a like  per- 
centage of  reduction, 
but  the  changes  were 
]>laced  a.s  seemed  wis- 
est in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee. 
Manufactured  woolen 
goods,  cotton  gofxls. 
linens,  etc.,  were  re- 
duced from  duties  ag- 
gregating 'JO  and  11" 
percent — and  in  .some 
exceptional  cases  dot* 
percent— -to  new  rates 
iiiiN  T.  4 oEART.  Or  cAi.iFORsiA.  vuryiiig  froiii  40  to  TO 
per  cent.  'I'lie  metal  schedule  was  reduced  throughout, 
the  prevailing  rates  on  manufactured  metal  goods,  being 
about  2.‘)  per  cent.  Agricultural  products,  chemicals, 
earthenware,  glass,  tobacco,  etc.,  were  similarly  reduced. 
'I’lie  sugar  schedule  was  so  changed  that  the  sugar  bounty 
was  to  be  abolished  by  taking  off  a part  for  successive 
years  until  the  whole  hud  disappeared.  Raw  sugar  was 
left  on  the  free  list. 

For  a full  treatment  of  the  details  and  bearing  of  the 
Wilson  bill  as  developed  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  our  article  on  “The  'rariff  Question  ” 
in  this  number  (]i.  0H3). 

Chinese  Exclusion. — It  was  on  October  10  that  the 
McCreary  bill,  embodying  the  amendments  to  the  Geary 
Chinese  exclusion  act  of  1801.  missed  the  house.  The  vote 
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stocKl  178  to  1.  Under  its  provisions  an  extension  of  six 
months’ time  after  the  enactment  of  the  measure  is  grunted 
to  Chinese  residents  in  the  United  States,  in  which  to 
comply'  with  the  requirements  of  registry.  The  bill  also 
amends  the  provision  as  to  witnesses  to  certificates  so  ns  to 
remove  the  inadvertent  discrimination  against  colored  per- 
sons. Any  credible  person,  other  than  Chinese,  can  be  u 
witness.  Laborers  are  defined  us  persons  engaged  in  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  manual  labor,  such  as  mining,  fish- 
ing, huckstering,  peddling,  laundering,  and  ciiiing  fish. 

On  November  2,  the  bill  passed  the  senate  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  it  passed  the  house. 

About  a hundred  Chinese,  who  had  been  arrested  for 
failing  to  register  under  the  old  law  were  released.  The 
new  registration  began  December  20.  It  will  he  remem- 
bered that  only  a small  number  registered  in  advance 
of  the  date  when  the  law  went  into  effect  last  spring, 
as  the  matter  was  not  thoroughly  understood,  and 
the  prevailing  sentiment  was  against  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  before  the  supreme  court  had  passed  upon 
it.  The  court  declared  the  law  constitutional;  but, 
as  there  was  practically  no  money  available  for  enforc- 
ing it.  not  a single  Chinaman  was  deported  for  non- 
compliance  with  it.  It  is  expected  now  that  the  Chinese 
yvill  generally  comply  yvith  the  registration  provision. 
They  have  had  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
law.  Its  requirements  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
that  make  it  necessary  for  a citizen  to  register  if  he 
yvishes  to  vote. 

Proposed  New  States. — On  December  31,  a bill 
pa.ssed  the  house  of  -.epresentatives  to  admit  Utah  into  the 
Union  as  a state.  On  the  1.5th,  a similar  bill  regarding 
Arizona  was  passed,  and  one  concerning  New  Mexico  was 
favorably  reported. 

In  point  of  population  Utah  exceeds  six  of  the  present 
states.  The  principal  objection  to  its  admission  has  been 
due  to  the  fear  that  the  Mormons  will  be  intolerant  of  all 
that  differ  from  them  in  religious  belief  and  on  social 
questions.  .\s  Arizona  has  only  about  00,000  population, 
a considerable  portion  of  whom  are  unfitted  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  its  admission  is  likely  to  be  strongly  op- 
posed. New  Mexico  has  a larger  population  and  more 
abundant  resources  than  had  some  of  our  prc.sent  states 
when  they  were  admitted:  but  many  of  it.s  people  are  of 
foreign  origin,  who  are  not  familiar  with  our  language  nor 
with  the  principles  of  our  government, 

Vol.  3—48. 
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A hill  has  also  heeu  rejiortt'd  to  tlio  house  of  represen- 
tatives for  the  admission  of  the  territory  of  Oklahoma  to 
the  family  of  states  of  the  rnion. 

(JO VE l{  \ M EN T A L l’KO(J  R ESS. 

Tlie  Postal  Service. — In  the  annual  report  of  I’ost- 
master-tieneral  llissell.  made  puhlic  November  :i8.  the 
detieienev  represented  by  the  j)ostal  servii-e  for  the  tis<’al 
year  ended  June  JO.  iS'.tJ,  is  announeed  as 
171.74;  and  the  estimated  tletieienev  for  the  current  year. 
*7,8JO,47J.o7. 

The  report  contains  several  important  reeominemla- 
tions,  siudi  as  the  abolition  of  ])ostal  notes,  the  reduction 
of  the  rates  eharoeil  for  domesti(!  money  orders,  the 
utilizatio))  of  local  electric  car  lines  and  other  raiiid- 
transit  facilities  in  cities  and  suburban  towns  where 
advantafreous  for  mail  transportation  purposes,  and  the 
creation  of  a fund  (say  ij'lo.otio)  for  the  protection  of  the 
families  of  railway  mail  tderks  who  lose  their  lives  while 
on  duty.  Uecardiiifr  the  policy  introduced  by  the  Harri- 
son administration  in  the  act  of  .March  J,  18!tl,  of  sub- 
sidizing the  ocean  mail  service,  the  postmaster-general 
does  not  think  that  tlie  slight  advantages  so  far  .secured 
in  the  expediting  of  the  service  and  in  the  govern- 
ment control  of  the  ships  is  at  all  commensurate  with  its 
cost. 

The  results  of  the  establishment  of  a model  branch  post- 
otlice  at  the  WOrld's  Fair  were  most  gratifying.  The 
gross  receipts  during  the  six  montlis  it  was  ojien 
were  (iii4.JH8.  li'4.  or  eipial  to  the  postal  business  of  a citv 
of  80,unu  people.  'I’he  total  numlier  of  pieces  of 
mail  matter  handled,  was  l.'i.  1 7S.J1  J. 

Ituring  the  last  year  the  postal  dejiartment  carried 
JUl. (100,000  pounds  of  second-class  mail  matter,  an 
increase  of  14  per  cent  over  18!f4. 

In  accordance  with  .Mr.  Bi-sselFs  recommendation,  the 
house  of  representatives  on  December  15,  pa.s.sed  without 
didiate  or  division  a bill  abolishing  the  issue  of  postal 
notes.  It  was  found  that  the  average  amount  for  which 
|iostal  notes  were  i.ssued  last  year  was  *1.08,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  a large  proportion  were  for 
sums  less  than  and  the  bill  tlierefore  provides 

that  the  fee  for  a money  onler  not  exceeding  8J..50  shall 
be  J cents, the  fee  now  clnirged  fora  postal  note  not  exceed- 
ing 84.ie,(.  'I’hc  new  scale  of  fees  for  money  orders  is 
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much  lower  tliau  tlie  existing  one,  and  is  as  low  as  the 
charges  of  the  various  express  companies.  The  bill  also 
reduces  the  fees  now  paid  to  postmasters  for  issuing 
money  orders  from  3^  cents  to  3 cents  each,  and  cuts 
off  the  fees  now  allowed  postmasters  for  paying  money 
orders.  The  fees  will  be  paid  only  to  postmasters  at  third- 
class  and  fourth-class  offices  as  at  present. 

The  bill  also  substitutes  for  the  present  form  of 
application,  at  offices  where  the  necessity  for  it  appears, 
a form  requiring  less  writing. 

The  Pension  Bureau. — During  the  past  year  the 
high-water  mark  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of  pension- 
ers on  the  rolls  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expemled 
per  year,  seems  to  have  been  reached  and  passed.  On 
.July  1,  there  were  960,012  pensioners  on  the  rolls.  In 
two*  months’  time  the  list  had  declined  by  1,604  names, 
the  first  time  since  the  war  that  a net  decrea.se  has  been 
shown.  It  is  estimated  at  the  bureau  that  the  loss  to  the 
rolls  during  the  present  fiscal  year  by  death,  remarriage, 
minors  reaching  a non-pensionable  age,  etc.,  will 
reach  50,000  as  against  35,000  last  year.  And  it  is  not 
thought  that  the  additions  to  the  rolls  will  reach  much  more 
than  40,000.  If  these  figures  be  true,  they  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  American  pensions  which  it  has  required 
about  30  years  to  reach.  The  work  of  striking  from  the 
lists  names  fraudulently  ]>ut  there,  is  being  vigorously 
continued.  Extensive  frauds  have  been  discovered  by 
sjiecial  examiners  at  \orfolk,  Va.,  in  New  Mexico,  in 
Iowa,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Cennus  Bureaii. — It  had  been  thought  that  all 
work  of  this  bureau  in  connection  wdtii  the  eleventh 
census  would  be  completed  by  December  31,  1693;  but  it 
is  found  that  1500,000  will  still  be  needed  to  complete  it 
and  to  bind  and  otherwise  prejiare  the  printed  volumes 
for  distribution,  so  that  the  jirospective  (late  of  comple- 
tion is  postponed  to  July  1,  1694. 

THE  TREASI  KV. 

The  Public  Debt. — On  December  31.  1693,  the  last 
(lav  of  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  total 
])iiblic  debt  of  the  United  .States,  le.ss  the  surplus  cash  in 
the  treasury  (^90. 375, 555),  amounted  to  (!!673,230,362.  of 
which  amount  tlie  portion  bearing  interest  was  i>565.- 
039.310,  princijailly  4 j)ercent  bonds.  'I'lie  net  increa.se  in 
the  debt  during  the  calendar  year  1693  was  ?(37,796,197  ; 
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net  increase  during  the  niontli  of  December, 

During  the  preceding  calendar  \'ear  (1892)  the  total  debt 
had  decreased  ♦o,975,(i5;l. 

Gold  assets,  Decetnber  31,  1893,  aggregated  !^158.379,- 
309  ; .against  which  there  were  outvstanding  in  gold  cer- 
tificates ^(7,487, (09  ; leaving  a free  gold  reserve  of  ^U,- 
'8iil.OUO  ; decrease  during  December.  82.007.449;  decrease 
during  the  last  (juarter  of  1893,  812.090,572.  This  cou- 
dition  (ainnot  be  regarded  as  favorable. 

Silver  assets.  December  31,  1893.  aggregated  8500,544,- 
200  ; against  which  there  were  outstanding  in  silver  cer- 
tificates and  silver  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  Sher- 
man act.  8487,744,055 ; leaving  a silver  balance  of 
818.7!0t.()l  1 ; decrciise  during  December.  81.595,589. 

Circulation. — According  to  the  sUitement  of  the 
United  States  treasury  department — recording  as  “ in  cir- 
culation ” all  moneys  coined,  is.sncd,  and  not  in  the  treas- 
ury— the  increase  in  tlie  circulation  during  the  calendar 
year  1893  was  8118.334.392,  swelling  the  aggregate  on  De- 
cember 31,  1893,  to  81.729,018.200.  This  enormous  iii- 
crea.se  (all  occurring  during  the  four  months  ending  with 
October)  shows  on  December  31,  1893.  a per  aipiia  circu- 
lation of  825.55,  comf)ared  with  a per  capUn  eirciilatiou 
on  December  31,  18!)2,  of  824.32.  The  increase  was  in 
national  bank  notes,  currency  certificates,  gold  coin,  silver 
treasury  notes  issued  under  the  Sherman  act,  silver  cer- 
tificates, and  national  bank  notes  ; while  there  was  de- 
crea.se  in  grccnl)acks,  gold  certificates,  standard  silver 
dollars,  and  subsidiary  silver.  For  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber the  net  incrca.se  in  circulation  was  82,023,970.  The 
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Total  

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — I'he  total  receipts  of 
the  government  during  the  month  of  December.  1893. 
amounted  to  822.312.027.  a ilccreasc  as  cotnpared  with 
the  month  of  December,  1892,  of  8lo,754,!)30.  The  total 
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exj)eiulitnre8  were  about  (0,(100  less  than 

ill  December,  18'.C^. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  189:|,  tlie  first  lialf  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  #151,- 
715,444;  a decrease  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  of  #4'2,525,500.  Of  tliis 
decrease,  about  #.‘51,000,000  is  caused  by  diminished 
customs  receipts,  and  nearly  #11,000,000  by  diminished 
internal  revenue  receipts.  The  receipts  from  internal 
revenue  were  (in  round  numbers)  #74,000,000;  from 
customs,  #70,000,000. 

The  total  expenditures  during  the  last  six  months  of  18it;i 
amounted  to  #18!i,;570,773;  a decrease  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  months  of  1810!  of  (in  round  numbers) 
#1,000,000,  1‘ensiou  jiayments  were  (in  round  numbers) 
#73,000,000,  a decrease  of  #7,000,000  a,s  compared  with  the 
corresponding  months  of  1892,  War  dejiartment  exjuni- 
ditures  amounted  to  about  #31,500,000,  an  increase  of 
about  #5,51MI,000,  And  navy  department  exjicnditures 
were  about  #10,250,000,  an  increase  of  about  #2, 000, 000. 

Coinage. — The  following  items,  extracted  from  the 
latest  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Xovember,  1803,  show  the  ojK'ration  of  the 
mints  and  assay  offices  for  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  30, 
1893. 

The  valu«>  of  the  gold  dejKwited,  including  rcdeposits,  during 
the  fiwal  year  at  the  mints  ami  assay  offices,  was  #.-)O.H;i9,SK)5.  Of  this 
sum  #d:j,2H(i,lfi8  was  clas.siticd  as  of  domestic  production.  Foreign 
gold  bullion  and  coin  of  the  value  of  #8, .Yl  1,027,  old  plate,  jewelry, 
etc.,  of  the  value  of  #2,830. 17ti,  and  worn  and  uncurrent  domestk' 
coin  of  the  value  of  #806.870,  constituted  the  original  de)H)sits. 

The  amount  of  silver  dejHisited  aggregated  73.18.'). 706  standard 
ounces,  of  the  coining  value  in  silvi.r  dollars  of  #8,‘),  103,367.  The 
classifii-ation  of  the  amount  <ie|H)sited  was  as  follows;  domestic  pro- 
duction, #73.666,(M.7;  foreign  bullion  and  coin.  #2,1K»1.181:  uiii  urrent 
domestic  coin  transferred  to  the  mint  for  recoinage.  #7.618,198;  old 
plate,  jewelry,  etc.,  #7.'i3.426. 

The  value  of  the  coinage  executed  at  the  I’nited  States  mints 
during  the  6scal  year  was;  gold,  #30,038,140;  silver  dollars,  ,'i.i}43.- 
71.5;  siil>sidiary  silver  coin,  #7,217,221 ; minor  coin,  #1.086,102;  total, 
#43.685.178,  The  nunit)er  of  pieces  coined  was  97,280,875. 

The  coinage  of  the  world  for  the  calendar  year  1892  is  stated  to 
have  l>eeu;  gold,  #167,917.337;  silver,  #143.096,239. 

The  amount  of  gold  ami  silver  use<l  in  the  Fnited  States  in  indus- 
trial arts  during  the  calendar  year  1892.  is  estimated  to  have  t>een: 
gold.  #16,916.408;  silver,  #9.106..‘)49.  The  value  of  the  gold  bars 
fiirnishefl  bv  the  mints  ami  as.sav  offices  for  use  in  the  industrial  arts 
was  #8,716,227. 

Imports  of  gold  during  the  year  were  #22,069.380.  Of  this  sum 
#6,074.899  w*.")  L'nited  States  gold  coin.  Exis)rts  of  gold  during  the 
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year  were:  domestio  roin  and  Imllion.  !jil0a.:i37,537;  foreigt)  coin 
and  bullion,  $6,629,398;  total,  $108,966,835.  The  imports  of  silver 
during  the  year  were  $34,2911,999.  The  exports  were:  domestic 

silver,  $24,625,409;  foreign  silver,  $17,322,403;  total,  $41,947,812. 

The  amount  of  silver  bullion  offered  for  sale  to  the  government 
during  the  year,  aggregated  98,467,890  fine  ounces.  T ne  amount 
purchased  was  M,0()8,162  fine  ounces,  costing  $45,531,374.  The 
average  price  paid  per  fine  ounce  was  $0,843.  The  amount  of  silver 
offered  from  July  1 to  November  1,  18OT,  was  19,578,000  fine  ounces. 

and  the  amount  pur- 
chased 11,917,658  fine 
ounces,  costing  $8, 715,- 
531.  The  total  amount 
of  silver  bullion  pur- 
chased under  the  act  o f 
July  14.  1890,  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1893,  was  168,674.- 
682  fine  ounces,  costing 
$1.55,931,692.  The  aver, 
age  price  per  fine  ounce 
was  $0.92W.  The  coin- 
ing value  of  the  total 
amount  purchased  (in  sil- 
ver dollars)  was  $218.- 
084,431.  The  total  num- 
ber of  silver  dollars 
coined  under  the  act  of 
July  14,  1890,  from  Aug- 
ust 13,  1890,  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1893,  was  36,087.- 
28.5.  The  seigniorage  on 
the  same  was  $6,97f.098. 
The  balance  of  silver  bul- 
lion on  hand  November 
15,  1893,  purchased  un- 
der the  act  of  July  14 
1890,  was  140,699,825  fine 
ounce.s,  costing  $126, 7M, 
280. 


COSPTItOl.I.KK  CNITKI*  ST.\TK«  <-l-KRKNCV  , ‘-tt'Ce  April  1,  18<3, 
, 1 , government  has  been 

purcliaser  of  silver.  J he  total  amount  purchased  was  496  - 
9S4..899  hue  ounces,  the  cost  of  which  was  $508,938,975.  The  average 
co.st  tier  hne  ounce  was  $1,024.  The  total  number  of  silver  dolW 
coiiuHi  Since  March  1,  1878,  was  419.3.32..V)0. 

The  stock  of  metallic  money  in  the  Fnited  Statei  Julv  1 189:4  is 

Ivli.'.  riie  amount  of  money  in  active  circulation 

701  •’4.V*' treasury,  is  stated  as  $1,596.'- 


moneriif’M  uncovered  paper 

'•‘>"n*'-ies  of  the  world,  aggregates:  raid 
$2:?lK);(Z;m  " uncovered  mo'^ev. 

calendal-  ve^“is^i"i"^  the  world  during  the 

Bdver  $1M  estimated  to  have  been:  gold.  $138,861  OOO; 
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National  Banks. — 'I’lio  annual  report  of  tlie  eomp- 
trolU'r  of  eurrency,  .lames  II.  Kckels.  suliinitteil  to  con- 
gress December  4.  shows  :5.D*C  national  banks  t(>  have 
been  in  o])eration  at  the  close  of  the  report  year,  with 
a capital  of  stock  ¥09.5.5.58, 15!(),  repre.sented  by  7, 400.110(1 
.shares,  held  by  300,000  shareholders. 

At  the  last  report  of  their  condition  the  total  re.soiirees 
of  the  banks  then  in  operation  were  i§3, 109, .503, 284. 30. 
The  total  amount  of  circulation  was,  on  Oi^tober  31. 
♦209,31 1,993,  a net  increa.se  during  the  year  of  $30,880,- 
972.  During  the  year  119  banks  were  organized  in 
32  states  and  territories,  with  a capital  stock  of 
♦ 11,230.000.  Within  the  same  ]»eriod  1.58  banks 
suspended.withacapital  of  stock  ♦30,300,000.  Of  this  num- 
ber 80,  with  a capital  stock  of  ♦18,205,000.  resumed;  and  05, 
with  a capital  stock  of  ♦10,885,0(»o,  passed  into  the  liands 
of  receivers.  At  the  close  of  the  year  seven  remained 
in  the  charge  of  e.xaminers  pending  resumption. 

Prop()s(‘d  Issue  of  Bonds. — 'I'he  ( heck  to  business 
accompanying  tlie  tiiiancial  panic  and  industrial  depres- 
sion which  marked  the  year  1S93.  reacted  witli  serious 
strain  on  the  government  finances;  and  at  length  the  need 
of  relief  became  so  pressing  as  to  liring  the  .secretary 
of  the  treasury,  twice  within  a few  weeks  jireceding  the 
close  of  the  vear,  before  the  committee  of  the  house 
to  urge  immediate  action. 

.Secretary  Carlisle  in  his  last  annual  rejiort.  submitted 
on  December  20,  1893,  estimates  the  deficit  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  (ending  .lune  30,  isil4)  at  ♦28.000.000. 
Many  exports  in  finance  expect  it  to  be  from  ♦4.5.000,- 
000  to  ♦.50,000,000.  -Meanwhile,  the  new  revenue  bill 
now  before  congress  involves  a reduction — uncertain  in 
amount,  but  known  to  be  heavy — in  the  revenue  from 
customs.  This  reduction,  on  the  latest  estimates  by  the 
treasury  cxj>orts,  is  stated  at  ♦(!.5,imi(i.ouo.  while  some  other 
authorities  estumde  it  at  ♦74.oOO,u(io.  Various  taxes,  on 
income,  etc.,  are  proposed  to  meet  the  resulting  deficit. 
These  and  their  good  future  effect  are  oj)cn  to  considera- 
tion; meanwhile  the  |>resent  situation  of  the  ])ublic 
finances  is  seen  to  be  serious. 

The  .secretary  of  the  treasury  suggests  relief  by  an 
issue  of  bonds  to  be  authorized  by  congress,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  ♦2uo.oon,(io0,  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par 
for  coin,  bearing  a low  rate  of  interest  and  running 
for  a short  time.  An  alternative  suggestion  is  made 
by  him,  that  congress  empower  the  secretary  of  the 
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treasury  “to  execute  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, tiie  obligations  of  the  government  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  >50,000,000,  bearing  a rate  of  interest 
not  greater  than  3 per  cent  and  payable  one  year  after 
date"’ — these  bonds  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par. 
'fhe  secretary  also  announces  that  he  has  taken  steps 
toward  coining  the  seigniorage,  i.  e.,the  profit  which  the 
government  makes  in  buying  silver  at  the  market  price 
and  putting  ii  or  its  equivalent  certificate  into  circula- 
tion as  a dollar.  The  silver  certificates  is-sued  call  for 
silver  dollars;  but,  if  all  the  silver  certificates  issued 
under  the  Sherman  act  were  redeemed  in  silver  dollars, 
there  would  still  be  left  in  the  treasury  silver  to  the  value 
of  more  than  >55,000,000.  In  opposition  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, it  is  pointed  out,  that,  as  the  silver  certificates 
may  be  presented  for  redemption  in  gold,  the  coining 
of  the  seigniorage  would  be  merely  an  addition  to  the 
drain  on  the  supply  of  gold  in  the  treasurv.  If  redeem- 
able in  silver  only,  such  certificates  would  tend  to  lower 
the  standard  of  the  national  money  and  to  impair  the 
national  credit. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  annual  report  of  Major-General  Schofield,  com- 
mander of  the  army,  made  public  October  20,  states  that 
while  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  high-power  guns  and  providing  disappearing 
carriages  for  the  same,  further  appropriations  should  be 
made  and  the  work  be  continued  until  the  great  seaports 
of  the  country  are  well  protected.  He  favors  a lessening 
of  the  pre.sent  term  of  enlistment  in  the  army,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  limit  of  service.  This,  on  the  ground 
that  five  years  is  a longer  time  than  is  needed  to  determine 
whether  the  men  will  make  good  soldiers,  while  ten  vears 
is  too  brief  a jieriod  to  enable  the  government  to  o&tain 
from  those  who  are  efficient  the  highest  degree  of  service 
which  they  are  capable  of  rendering.  His  opinion  of  the 
policy  of  enlisting  Indians  in  the  army  is  much  more  fa- 
vorable than  that  which  has  been  ascribed  to  many  of  his 
subordinates.  The  importance  of  reorganizing  the  artillery 
and  infantry  is  noted;  and  a recommendation  is  made  that 
a reserve  supply  of  the  best  rifles  and  field  guns  be  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers 
in  case  of  war.  'I’he  recruiting  service  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition; but  desertions  are  numerous,  and  the  necessity  for 
severer  penalties  for  this  offense  is  indicated. 
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Secretary  of  War  Lainoiit  jiroposes.  in  his  annual  re- 
port. to  increase  the  artillery  force  of  the  army  at  the 
e.xpense  of  the  infantry.  As  the  present  proportionate 
number  of  regiments  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry 
was  approved  by  Generals  Grant.  Sherman,  and  Sheridan, 
and  has  proved  an  excellent  working  basis  for  the  army, 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  both  in  army  circles  and  in  the 
country  at  large,  appears  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  its 
continuance. 

On  November  5,  lirigadier-tJeneral  Robert  Williams, 
adjutant-general  of  the  army,  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  years,  and  was  retired  from  active  service.  On  De- 
cember 5.  Assistant  Adjutant-General  (reorge  D.  Ruggles 
w:»s  impointed  his  successor.  General  Williams  served  in 
the  IJnion  army  during  the  t'ivil  War,  and  was  afterwards 
urged  to  become  a candidate  for  the  United  States  senate 
from  V'^irginia,  but  declined  to  enter  politics. 

Ruooles,  Ukohor  D.iVin.  new  adjutant-general  of  the  U.  S. 
arny.  wa.s  born  in  Newburg,  N.  V,.  September  11,  1S33;  entered  the 
West  Point  Military  .Academy  in  1851;  and  was  graduated  therein 
1835.  He  wa.son  frontier  duty  for  some  years:  served  in  three  Indian 
expeditions;  and  in  1858  was  stationed  at  St.  l.ouis,  Mo.,  as  acting 
adjutant-general  of  the  department  ttf  the  West.  He  became  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  in  1861;  engaged  in  the  organization  of  volun- 
teer companies;  and  commenced  active  field  service  in  1862.  He  was 
in  many  important  battles,  including  .Antielam  and  South  Mountain, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  adjutant-general  of  the  anny  of  the 
Potomac.  He  was  promotetl  colonel  in  1862,  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  in  186.5,  and  Ijecaine  lieutenant-colonel  in  1880.  Since  the 
close  of  the  war  he  has  l>een  adjutant-general  of  various  depart- 
ments; was  assistant  in  the  adjutant-general's  office  in  AVashington 
from  1880  to  1885,  and  from  1892  until  his  recent  promotion  as  adju- 
tant-general, with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

On  November  28,  the  jtresident  appointed  Colonel  El- 
well  S.  Otis  as  brigadier-general  to  succeed  fJeneral  W.  S. 
Carlin,  retired.  Colonel  Otis  wa.s  first  appointed  to  this 
position  by  President  Harrison,  but  the  ajipointment  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  senate. 

On  December  fi,  .Joseph  B.  Doe,  of  Wisconsin,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  to  be  assistant  .secretary  of 
war. 

Doe.  Joseph  Bidwki.i.,  was  1mm  in  Janesville,  Wis,,  March  8, 
185.5.  He  was  graduated  from  Racine  College  in  1874,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law.  In  1878  he  liecame  a memlier  of  the 
national  guard,  and  in  twelve  years  was  commis.sioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  tbe  state  militia  of  Wis<'onsin.  He  is  talented  as  an  orator, 
and  is  said  to  have  great  exeevttive  ability. 
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THK  INDIANS. 

^'llc  troubles  luiiong  tlie  luiiiiuis,  which  were  note*! 
curlier  in  the  st'iison.  a])j)car  to  have  been,  at  least  temisir- 
arily.  quelled.  'I'he  most  important  recent  events  directly 
affecting  these  jteople  have  been  the  conference  :il 
Mohonk  Lake.  X.  Y..  and  the  rejtortsand  rcconiinendatioi)> 
of  the  government  authorities. 

The  Mohonk  (’oiifereiice. — For  about  twelve  years 
there  has  been  an  annual  meeting  at  Mohonk  I.sike,  X.Y.. 
of  people  specially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
The  meeting  of  the  present  year  took  place  Octolier  11- 
13.  There  wivs  a large  attendance;  but  the  Indian  bureau 
of  the  government  wsks  not  represented.  Among  the 
prnicipal  matters  considered  were  the  condition  and 
prosjK'cto  of  the  schools;  the  evils  which  are  feared 
from  a proposed  change  in  the  method  of  securing 
superintendents,  by  which  it  is  thought  the  spoils  system 
will  largelv  take  the  place  of  civil  service  e.xamina'tions: 
and  the  disiwsal  to  be  made  of  the  trust  funds  of  the 
various  tribes,  which  now  amount  to  more  than  #’.J0.0u0.- 
0(M).  A permanent  committee  of  five  was  authorized  to 
j>repare  an  ai)peal  to  the  ]K‘oj)le  of  the  country  setting 
forth  the  needs  of  the  Indians. and  to  direct  the  special  work 
of  the  conference.  Tliis  is  designed  to  sujjplement  the 
efforts  of  the  Indian  Lights  association,  the  various 
missionary  organizations,  and  similar  agencies  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Indians. 

'I’he  principal  jKiints  which  are  especially  urged  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  1.  An  ap]>lication  of  the  rules 

of  civil  service  which  shall  take  the  appointment  of  In- 
dian agents  and  inspe<dors  entirely  out  of  jairty  |K>litics. 

2.  'I’lie  maintenance  of  adequate  schools,  and  conipulsorv 
attendance  of  all  Indian  children  at  these  or  other  schools. 

3.  The  protection  of  Indian  trust  funds  from  spoliation, 
and  their  use  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  the 
peojde  to  whom  they  belong.  4.  'I’he  breaking  up  of  the 
reservation  system,  and  the  allotment  of  laud  to  Indians 
who  are  willing  to  accept  it.  .■».  'I’he  j)rotection  of  the 
interests  of  other  residents  by  congressional  appropria- 
tions. or  the  use  of  trust  funds,  for  maintaining  roads  and 
meeting  other  public  exjKUises  in  counties  which  are 
mainly  settled  by  Indians  who.se  lands  are  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Report  of  Secretary  Smith. — 'I’he  secretary  of  the 
interior,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  while  recognizing  the  diflicul- 
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ties  of  the  situation,  takes  a hopeful  view  of  the  Indian 
problem.  He  claims  that  the  Indians  are  inereasinj^ 
rather  than  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  that  they  are 
slowly  but  steadily  becoming  <iualifie<l  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  In  order  that  cases  like  the  recent  Choctaw 
trouble  may  be  dealt  with  more  effectively,  he  desires  an 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  .States  court  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  a bill  for  which  has  already  been 
introduced  in  congress.  He  also  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  present  laws  regarding  the  use  of  trust  funds  to 
pay  claims  for  Indian  depredations,  laws  against  which 
there  was  a strong  protest  at  the  .Mohonk  Lake  con- 
ference, are  liable  to  take  from  the  treasury  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  pay  claims  which  are  either 
unjust  or  which  should  be  met  from  some  other 
source.  The  troubles  pertaining  to  the  opening  of 
the  Cherokee  outlet,  which  caused  much  adverse 
criticism,  are  noted,  and  the  system  which  was  followed 
is  vigorously  defended.  This,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  necessary  to  comply  with  the  e.xisting  homestead 
and  town-site  laws;  that  the  number  of  ajiplicants  was  far 
greater  than  there  was  any  reason  to  expect,  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  area  of  land  to  be  obtained;  that  the 
drought,  heat,  and  dust,  which  caused  great  suffering, 
were  not  at  all  under  the  control  of  the  department;  and 
that,  as  congress  had  made  no  appropriation  to  meet 
the  expense  of  opening  the  strip,  it  was  necessary 
to  adopt  an  economical  method  of  making  it  avail- 
able for  settlement.  The  secretary  also  calls  for 

additional  legislation  to  prevent  trouble  when  the 
remaining  small  but  fertile  tracts  of  government 
lands  shall  be  opened  to  the  public,  as  will  jirohably  be 
done  within  two  years.  He  also  desires  congress  to  pass 
a bill,  which  has  been  presented,  to  prevent  the  railroads 
in  territories  from  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  allotment, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  government,  towns  along  their 
lines. 

From  the  annual  report  of  Commissioner  Browning  of 
Indian  affairs,  we  learn  that  the  enrollment  of  pu|uls  in 
the  Indian  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  181)3,  was 
•21.138,  an  increase  during  the  past  four  years  of  b,3.54. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  tlie  last  commissioner,  the  school 
ap[)ropriations  for  the  present  year  were  cut  down  8?0,00o, 
and  Commissioner  Browning  believes  that  a still  further 
reduction  of  $85,000  can  be  made.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
reduction  is  made  possible  by  the  facts  that  no  new  build- 
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ing8  arc  to  be  erected;  that  ii  few  of  the  religious  derioniiiia- 
tions  have  severed  their  conuectiou  with  the  govern- 
ment,  or  have  called  for  smaller  appropriations  than  tlew 
they  have  previously  received  ; that  salaries  of  the  sup*‘rin- 
tendenteof  the  leading  schools  can  be  lessened;  and  that 
there  is  to  Ik*  a substitution  of  a general  sujK'rvisor  of 
8cho«jl8.  to  be  aided  by  inspectors  and  agents,  for  six  dis- 
trict supervisors  and  a sj)ecial  agent.  The  rejK*al  of  the 
civil  service  laws  as  affecting  superintendents  of  schools  is 
advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  present  system  does  not 
secure  the  best  men  for  the  positions  which  are  to  be  filled. 
The  amount  of  money  assigned  to  I’rotestant  schools  of  all 
denominations  for  the  current  year  is  ♦H(i,3.50.  The  Cath- 
olic schools  are  to  receive  #305,04.5. 

'I'he  present  commissioner  has  made  a far  different  in- 
ter|)retation  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  of  the  law 
passed  by  congress  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school.  This  will  largely  nullify  the  compulsory  feature 
of  the  law,  and,  it  is  thought,  will  increa.se  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  pupils  for  the  t'arlisle  and  similar  schools 
away  from  the  reservations. 

I'he  allotment  of  land  has  been  pushed  vigorously 
during  the  year.  Land  patents  have  been  delivered  to 
2,040  Indians  ; issued  but  not  yet  delivered  to  2,188  ; are 
in  course  of  preparation  for  2,024;  and  the  applications 
received,  but  not  passed  upon,  number  2,733.  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  tribal  system  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  only 
a matter  of  time;  and  a commission  has  been  appointed  to 
determine  when  such  action  will  be  ex|)cdient.  and  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  for  its  accomplishment. 

THE  NAVY. 

Launch  of  the  “Oregon.” — Built  at  the  Union 
iron  works,  the  latest  armored  war  vessel  of  the  new  navv 
was  launched  at  8an  Francisco,  October  26.  Miss  Kutli 
Dolph,  daughter  of  Senator  Dolph  of  Oregon,  had  l>een 
appointed  by  Secretory  Herbert  to  represent  the  navy, 
but  was  unable  to  be  present.  Miss  Eugenia  .Shelby,  re- 
pre.senting  the  city  of  Portland,  Ore.,  pres.sed  an  electric 
button  which  caused  the  removal  of  the  last  props,  and 
started  the  ship  down  the  incline,  while  Miss  Daisy  Ains- 
worth, representing  the  state  of  Oregon,  broke  the  historic 
bottle  of  champagne  over  the  bow  as  the  Oregon  passed 
into  the  hay.  The  vessel  has  a steel  hull  348  feet  long  and 
69^  feet  wide,  draws  24  feet  of  water,  can  carry  1,800  tons 
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of  coal,  is  able  to  sustain  a speed  of  15  knots  an  hour,  and 
is  protected  amidships  by  armor  of  Harveyized  steel  18 
inches  thick.  It  has  two  twin-screw  triple-expansion  en- 
gines, each  working  indejendeiitly  of  the  other.  The 
main  battery  will  consist  of  four  13-inch,  eight  8-inch, 
and  four  G-inch  rifles.  The  secondary  battery  will  contain 
twenty  6-pouiider  and  six  1-pounder  rapid-Hre  guns,  and 
two  Gatling  guns;  and  six  torpedo  tubes  will  be  distributed 
about  the  ship.  The  turrets  are  from  17  to  20  inches 
thick.  Though  designed  for  coast  line  service,  the  Oregon 
will  be  one  of  the  best  sea-going  battle-ships  in  the  world. 
The  contract  price  is  <13,180,000;  exclusive  of  cost  of 
armament. 

Other  Great  Naval  Vessels. — The  otticial  trial  trip 
of  the  cruiser  Columbia,  built  bv  Messrs.  Cramp  & Sons  of 
Philadelphia,  and  launched  July  20.  1802,  was  made 
Xovember  18.  The  average  time,  over  a course  nearly  100 
miles  in  length,  was  22.8  knots  j)er  hour.  For  a disUince 
of  nearly  8 miles  a s|veed  of  25.31  knots  (nearly  30  miles 
land  meiisure)  was  reached.  On  this  trip  the  engines 
showed  21,500  horse- power.  The  contract  price  for  the 
vessel  was  %3, 000,000;  and  about  <i35,000  will  be  paid 
as  premiums  tor  speed  in  excess  of  the  21  knots  per  hour 
required.  The  trial  proveil  that  the  triple  screw  is  a suc- 
cess, and  that  the  Columbia  is  not  only  the  fastest  war- 
ship for  a long  distance,  but  is  also  the  fastest  ocean  craft 
of  any  kind  in  the  world. 

On  a trial  trip  made  by  her  contractors  in  November, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Harbara  channel,  the  cruiser 
Olgmpia  showed  a maximum  speed  of  21. 2G  knots  an 
hour,  and  an  average,  for  a di.stance  of  (i8  knots,  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  of  but  little  less  than  21  knots. 

The  official  trial  of  the  new  gunboat  Marblehead,  was 
made  off  New  London,  Conn.,  December  7.  The  course 
w'a.s  3G  miles  out  and  return;  and  the  average  sliced,  with- 
out the  slight  corrections  needed  for  tidal  influence,  was 
18.;(-l  knots  per  hour.  The  contract  requirement  was  for 
a speed  of  17  knots.  For  the  excess  the  builders  will  re- 
ceive a premium  of  about  <175, uon. 

The  final  trial  of  the  armored  crui.«er  Netr  York  was 
made  December  13  and  14.  The  report  of  the  board  vvas 
highly  commendatory.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  vessel  will  rank  the  fir.st  of  its  class  in  the  world. 

Coaling  at  Sea. — The  srreat  desiratiility  of  some 
method  of  sup])lyiii£r  war  vessels  at  sea  with  coal  has  long 
been  a[iparent  to  all  who  are  vcr.scd  in  naval  matters;  but 
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the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  until  recently  they  have 
l)affled  inventors.  Captain  P.  B.  Low  of  New  York,  a 
former  naval  officer,  has  devised  a method,  which  it  is 
hojied  will  solve  the  problem,  and  which  was  tested  Octo- 
ber 18  near  the  Samiy  Hook  lightship.  The  Now  f’ran- 
cisco  towed  the  Kearmrge,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  knot 
l>er  hour;  ami  a ton  of  sand,*  put  in  bags  holding 
jMUinds  each,  similar  to  the  coal  bags  in  common  use  on 
vessels,  was  transferred  from  the  latter  to  the  former  while 
the  vessels  were  about  200  feet  apart.  Two  spars  about  50 
feet  in  length  were  erected  on  the  forward  deck  of  the 
Kmrmrge  to  serve  as  a guide  for  a counterpoise  weight  for 
keeping  taut  a wire  rope  which  passed  to  the  deck  of  the 
H(tn  Frrnicixco.  The  bags  were  raised  in  a car  running  up 
an  incline  from  the  deck  of  the  Kearmrge  to  a point  about 
30  feet  higher  tlian  the  deck  of  the  receiving  ship;  were 
placed  in  travellers,  each  holding  one  bag,  which  passe<l 
down  the  wire  by  the  force  of  gravitation;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  trip  the  bags  were  dropjied  upon  the  deck  by  means 
of  a switch.  'I’he  test  was  finished  m twenty  minutes,  Imt 
it  is  claimed  that  the  speed  can  be  greatlv  increased.  In 
their  official  rcjiort  the  hoard  of  officers  who  witnessed  the 
test  admit  its  success,  but  add  that  the  conditions  were 
so  very  favorable  that  it  (Ninnot  by  regarded  as  conclusive. 
'I'hey  note  the  facts,  that  even  in  a moderate  sea  ships 
could  not  be  kept  so  close  together,  that  to  increase  the, 
distance  of  the  ships  would  necessitate  a higher  jackstay  and 
platform  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  carrying  the  coal,  and 
that  the  strain  upon  the  apparatus  would  be  greatlv 
increased.  They  bciieve,  however,  that  the  system  has 
sufficient  merit  to  justify  a thorough  trial. 

Other  Naval  Matters. — The  success  of  builders  in 
their  efforts  to  c.xcced  the  contract  speed  of  war  vessels, 
and  the  high  premiums,  amounting  to  more  than 
OOU.  which  the  government  has  been  obliged  to  pay,  is 
developing  con.siderable  opposition  to  the  premium  policy, 
which  has  been  followed  for  about  eight  years.  The  un- 
favorable criticism  is  not  directed  so  much  toward  the  e.x- 
penseof  the  .system  (as  it  is  admitted  that  when  premiums 
are  offered  the  bids  for  construction  are  lower  than  thev 
would  be  if  there  were  no  hope  of  obtaining  more  than 
the  contract  price)  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  it  makes  it  di- 
rectly for  the  interest  of  the  contractor  to  sacrifice  other, 
and  ef|ually  important  qualities  to  mere  speed.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  extreme  tests,  whii'h  are  given  on  trial 
trips  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  possible  rate  of  sjieecl. 
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plai-e  ail  umhic  strain  upon  tlie  slii|)s.  An  onler  lias  been 
issued  by  tlie  navv  department,  tliat  at  otUcial  trials  tlio 
pressure  upon  steam  boilers  shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent 
more  than  they  were  designed  to  regularly  sustain. 

A thorough  trial  of  the  Biittiiigton-Crozier  disap- 
iiearing  gun-carriage  was  made  December  14  at  tlie  Sandy 
Hook  proviii"  grounds.  'I'he  test,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  of  ordnance,  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory. Ten  shots  were  fired  in  r<l  minutes  3 seconds 
— a rapidity  never  before  reached  with  H-inch  guns,  even 
when  mounted  on  stationary  carriages.  Hy  means  of  this 
carriage  the  gun  is  raised  about  five  feet  and  projected 
forward  for  tiring.  As  the  shot  leaves  the  muzzle,  the  gun 
returns  without  a shock  to  its  position  for  loaifing.  The 
gun  with  which  the  test  was  made  weighed  33,0IM)  pounds; 
and  the  carriage,  which  is  matle  of  steel,  weighed  UM),l)On 
pounds.  Each  charge  consisted  of  125  pounds  of  powder 
and  a solid  shot  weighing  4iM)  pounds. 

On  October  0,  a further  test  of  armor-piercing  projec- 
tiles was  made  at  the  Sandy  Hook  grounds.  Two  8-inch 
and  two  10-inch  Holtzer  pattern,  but  American  made, 
projectiles,  and  one  8-inch  shell  of  a slightly  different 
form  were  fired.  The  smaller  shells  were  directed  against 
a steel  plate  nine  inches  thick,  and  the  larger  ones  against 
a similar  plate  llj^  inches  thick,  with  a velocity  of  about 
1.025  feet  per  second.  All  the  shells  made  clean  cuts 
through  the  metal,  and,  with  the  exce]ttion  of  one  which 
was  thrown  out  to  sea  and  conse<|uently  lost,  were  found 
to  Im3  but  slightly  injured. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Herbert  shows  that  the 
United  States  is  now  the  .seventh  naval  power  of  the  world. 
The  fleet  of  vessels,  finished  and  in  course  of  construction, 
which  in  ca.se  of  war  could  be  used  for  the  destruction  of 
commerce,  is  large  and  efficient ; but  the  number  of  fight- 
ing vessels  is  considered  inade«iuate.  We  now  have  build- 
ing four  first-cla.ss  battleships,  two  second-class,  one  ar- 
mored cruiser,  four  coast-defense  ve.ssels,  and  one  harbor- 
ilefense  ram.  Of  ve.ssels  of  these  de.scriptions,  we  have  in 
.service  only  one  armored  (“miser  and  two  coast-defense 
vesisels.  The  secretary  urges  that  the  construction  of  one 
additional  Ijattleshij) and  six  torpedo  boats  be  immediately 
authorized.  The  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  na\  v 
and  marine  corps  for  the  next  fiscal  year  amount  to 
*15.430.889.02,  which  is  an  excess  of  ?aw;.'!,04';..sl  as  com- 
pared with  the  estinmt(‘s  for  the  current  year. 

The  ordnance  department  of  the  navy  reports  that  298 
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guns  of  calibre.s  ranging  from  -f  to  13  inches  have  been 
finished,  including  five  13-incli,  eight  12-inch,  and  twentv- 
five  10-inch  guns.  For  the  secondary  batteries,  300  Hotch- 
kiss and  Dreggs  guns  liave  been  completed.  Efforts  to 
.secure  smokeless  jwwder  suitable  for  regular  use  have  not 
been  successful. 


LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  financial  stringency  of  the  summer  settled  into 
financial  stagnation  in  the  autumn;  and  the  winter 
brought  few  signs  of  cheer  for  working  men  and  their 
families,  whose  interests,  whether  in  prosperous  or  adverse 
times,  are  now  ranked  us  supplving  one  of  the  standard 
problems  in  our  national  life.  The  situation,  though  not 
entirely  devoid  of  redeeming  and  ho{>eful  features,  remains 
on  the  whole  unprecedented  in  this  country  for  distress, 
and  gives  no  jiromise  of  rapid  change.  Improvement  is 
not  e.xpected  to  begin  until  the  manufacturing  industry  is 
relieved  from  the  present  uncertaintv  on  the  question  of 
a protective  or  of  a revenue  tariff  through  some  definite 
and  final  action  by  congress  and  the  administration. 
It  is  now  evident  that  the  troublous  time  will  pass  only  as 
the  long  winter  night,  which  by  imperceptible  degrees  fades 
into  a tardy  dawn.  The  darli  scene  is  brightened  on  one 
hand  by  the  patient,  often  heroic,  endurance  of  multitudes 
who  cun  find  no  work  and  actually  know  not  where  to  turn 
for  food  and  shelter;  and  on  the  otlier  hand  by  the  vast  scale 
of  the  provision  for  relief — relief  not  as  the  usual  charitable 
ilole,  but  as,  in  these  strange  circumstances,  a just  due 
under  tlie  law  of  the  higher  morality — human  brother- 
hood. 

The  Knights  of  Labor. — This  once  powerful  body 
has  in  recent  months  entered  on  an  era  of  dis.sension 
which  has  greatly  reduced  its  membership  and  its  influ- 
ence, and  whose  full  results  cannot  now  be  predicted. 
'I’he  jniblic  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  case  is  slight. 
It  has  trans])ired  that  on  November  1!).  at  the  knights  of 
labor  convention  in  Philadelphia,  intense  c.xcitement  w:is 
caused  by  serious  charges  fiercely  uttered  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  against  Terence  V.  Powderly,  who  for  fifteen 
years  as  general  master  workman  has  presided  over  the 
order  with  great  energy  and  ability  and  with  much 
jiopular  favor.  The  cliarges  were  stoutly  denied,  and, 
it  IS  understood,  were  afterward  in  large  [lart  withdrawn 
and  on  examination  by  the  finance  committee  declared 
groundless.  This  action  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
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Mr.  Powderly’s  re-clection  against  an  opposition  so  strong 
as  to  induce  his  resignation,  wliidi  he  submitted  to  tlic 
general  assembly  November  ^7.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  with  resolutions  of  compliment  and  thanks  for 
his  long  and  faithful  service;  and  .lames  R.  Sovereign, 
labor  commissioner  of  Iowa,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

The  result  of  further  dissensions  in  the  onler  came  to 
light  December  23, 
wlien  the  clothing 
cutters’  local  assem- 
bly (No.  2853)  of  New 
York,  w'ith  the  simi- 
lar  assemblies  of 
Brooklyn, and  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  with- 
drew from  the  knights 
of  labor  to  join  the 
American  federation 
of  labor.  Tlieir  griev- 
ance was  reported  to 
be  the  upholding  by 
the  new  general  mas- 
ter workman  of  two 
high  officials  whose 
action  had  called  forth 
sharp  criticism  during 
Mr.  Powderly’s  ad- 
ministration. Tlie 
withdrawal  of  2,400 
skilled  workmen  at 
once  is  considered  as 
presaging  further 
weakening,  as  No.  gkxkrai.  xaktkk  mobkman  ..r  the  ksiouts 
28.53  has  been  deemed  '■ah.iu. 

one  of  the  best  local  assemblies  in  the  order. 

The  American  Federation  of  Lalmr.—'l’liis  body, 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  December  10,  re-elected  .Samuel 
Gompers  president  by  a majority  of  02  in  a total  vote  of 
2,530.  Ills  eompetitor  was  John  McBride.  They  voted 
to  appoint  two  lecturers  at  a .salary  of  840  wcekdy  with 
hotel  e.xpenses  and  railroad  fares.  'I'be  federation  voted 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  knights  of  labor,  addressed 
to  every  labor  organization  in  the  country,  to  appoint 
three  delegates  to  a convention  early  in  ls;i4  for  discus- 
sion of  the  present  condition  of  laboring  jieople,  and  for 
suggesting  plans  to  bring  all  labor  organizations  into 
greater  unity  of  action. 

Vol.  3—40. 
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The  Ann  Arbor  Strike. — An  important  judicial  de- 
cision was  rendered  November  27,  by  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  on  apjwal  in  a case  growing  out  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  railroad  strike  (p.  81).  The  Lake  Shore  railroad 
company  procured  an  order  from  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  prohibiting  their 
employes  from  refusing  to  haul  freight  cars  consigned 
to  them  from  the  Ann  Arbor  railroad.  James  Lennon,  a 
Lake  Shore  engineer,  refused  to  handle  a train  because  it 
comprised  some  freight  cars  from  the  Ann  Arbor  road. 
He  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  contempt  of  court,  and 
.Judge  Ricks  fined  him  $50.  He  then  petitioned  the  cir- 
cuit court  for  release  on  habeas  corpus;  and,  being  denied, 
he  appealed  to  the  United  States  supreme  court,  wliich, 
ou  November  27,  dismissed  his  appeal. 

The  Lehigh  Strike. — A general  strike,  involving  all 
classes  of  emj)loyes  to  the  number  of  2,000  on  the  great 
Lehigh  Valiev  railroad  system,  began  November  18,  and 
continued  till  December  5.  The  reasons  assigned  were  : 
1.  The  failure  of  the  company  to  fulfil  its  promise  of  a 
year  previous  to  correct  certain  alleged  grievances  ; 2.  the 
refusal  of  the  president  and  general  manager  to.  confer 
with  any  committee  representative  of  any  federation  of  the 
men.  tliough  exjiressing  entire  willingness  to  hear  com- 
plaints from  any  individual  employe.  No  question  of 
wages  was  at  all  involved.  The  strike  was  closed  by  an 
agreement  between  the  company  and  a committee  of  the 
strikers,  secured  through  the  state  boards  of  arbitration  of 
New  York  and  of  New  Jersey.  The  strike  necessitated 
the  cessation  of  work  in  the  coal  mines  controlled  by\  or 
dejiendent  on,  the  company — throwing  27,000  miners  out 
of  einployincnt.  The  distress  occasioned  was  widespread; 
and  the  total  loss  to  the  comjiany  through  breakage  and 
ilamago  of  engines  and  cars  and  through  loss  of  traffic, 
etc.,  lias. been  estimated  at  not  less  than  $600,000. 

In  the  end  the  victory  was  claimed  by  both  parties, 
but,  in  the  general  public  judgment,  was  gained  by  neither. 
The  whole  affair  seems  to  have  been  a blunder  on  both 
sides — on  the  part  of  the  company  in  persistently  refus- 
ing to  confer  with  such  repre.sentatives  as  its  men  had 
chosen  to  present  their  statement  of  its  broken  promi.ses; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  deciding  upon  their  action 
at  a time  when  general  financial  distress  made  their  suc- 
cess evidently  impossible  in  the  face  of  thousands  of  un- 
employed men  waiting  to  take  their  places. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  relation  of  boards  of 
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arbitration  to  such  disturbances.  In  this  case  their  work, 
as  usual,  was  good ; but  it  was  too  late.  Both  sides 
had  fully  coinniitted  themselves  to  a damaging  fight.  The 
boardsof  arbitration  in  such  a fight  should  be  made  boards 
of  conciliation  before  the  fight;  and  until  their  kindly 
offices  have  been  called  in  and  e.xercised  in  vain,  there  are 
many  who  would  favor  declaring  it  a breach  of  the  peace 
for  either  side,  by  general  lock-out  or  by  general  strike,  to 
begin  the  battle. 

RAILROAD  INTERESTS. 

In  addition  to  the  remarkable  list  of  railroad  failures 
already  recorded  (p.  .525),  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1893 
has  witnessed  the  appointment  of  receivers  for  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  rail- 
road system  (including  the  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  rail- 
road company),  and  the  New  York  & New  England  rail- 
road. The  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Ft*  system  is  the 
largest  railroad  system  in  the  world.  Its  operated  and 
controlled  roads  cover  nearly  9,.5tK)  miles. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Atchison 
roads,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  receiverships  can  be 
traced  in  the  sharp  reduction  of  earnings  due  to  the  busi- 
ness depression  in  the  states  traversed  by  their  lines.  But 
other  causes  also  contributed  to  the  result,  such  as  defects 
in  organization,  adverse  legislation,  speculation,  and  errors 
in  financial  management. 

The  Atchison  system  affords  an  examjde  of  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  excessive  branching,  toward  which  all  the  Western 
roads  were  strongly  drawn  during  the  “ boom  ” times  in 
the  early  eighties,  but,  with  the  Union  I’acific  road,  it  has 
suffered  in  common  from  the  lowness  of  rates  required  by 
the  interstate  commerce  laws  passed  under  pressure  of 
Granger  sentiment.  Its  financial  plan,  too,  since  reor- 
ganization through  a receivership  was  refused  in  1889,  has 
contemplated  an  increasing  annual  scale  of  fixed  charges. 
But  the  tendency  of  rates  in  the  West,  of  late  vears,  has 
Ixicn  downward  ; and  thus,  under  jircssure  of  the  present 
hard  times,  the  company  found  it.self  unable  to  meet  its 
obligations.  It  con  hi  not  provide  for  iiayment  of  ^3,900.- 
000  interest  due  .January  1,  1894,  on  its  coupons,  nor  for 
the  protection  of  its  floating  debt  of  4:1), 300,000 ; and 
consequently,  on  December  '.'3,  invoked  the  protection  of 
the  courts  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  stockholders 
and  creditors,  and  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the  sys- 
tem. Its  stock  had  fallen  off  one-tiiird  in  value  during 
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the  month,  and  its  bonds  were  greatly  depressed.  Its  ag- 
gregate indebtedness  amounted  to  $'<!4C,T00,0(K),  and  its 
stock  to  id 02, 000,000. 

Altogetlier  the  aggregate  indebtedness  and  stock  of 
railroa<ls  put  into  receivers’  hands  during  1893  has  been 
about  #1,600,000,000,  which  is  far  beyond  the  record  of 
any  previous  t ear  in  our  history. 

SPORTING. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  sporting 
year  was  the  vacht  contest  between  Lord  Dunraven’s 
yacht,  the  Valkjirie,  and  tlie  American  yacht  Viffilaii/. 
the  preliminaries  of  which  were  comjileted  in  September 
(p.  526).  The  first  race  was  started  October  3:  but,  as  the 
contestants  failed  tofinish  the  course  within  the  prescril)e<i 
limit  of  six  hours,  the  race  was  declared  off.  The  ne.xt 
race  took  place  October  7,  the  Vigihnt  beating  by  7 min- 
utes 36  seconds,  this  time  to  be  reduced  by  the  time  allow- 
ance granted  to  the  Valkifrie,  of  1 minute  48  seconds.  (.)n 
October  9,  the  Vigilant  was  again  successful  by  12  minutes 
25  seconds,  the  same  time  allowance  being  deducted. 
The  third  race  was  declared  off  on  account  of  the  very 
light  winds.  The  fourth  race  (really  the  third)  occurred 
tlctober  13,  when  the  Vigilant  won  by  40  seconds,  or,  mak- 
ing time  allowance,  13  seconds.  This  settled  the  question, 
and  the  America's  cup  remains  on  this  side,  where  it  has 
been  for  forty-two  years. 

The  records  of  the  ice-yachting  season  of  1893  show 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  1887,  the  challenge-pennant 
of  America  has  been  transferred  from  the  peak  of  the  Icicle 
to  another  boat,  the  Jack  Frost. 

'I’lie  intercollegiate  championships  in  athletics  were 
won  by  Yale.  Of  the  individual  performers.  Hickok  of 
Yale  carrie<l  off  the  honors  with  two  records — one  with  a 
16-iiotind  hammer  throw  of  110  feet  4^  inches;  the  other 
witli  a 16-])ound  shot  put  of  41  feet  ^ inch. 

Harvard  carried  away  the  honors  iti  baseball,  her  team 
having  won  the  series  over  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  and 
Pennsvlvania. 

I’nnceton  excelled  in  football.  It  did  not  meet  Har- 
vard, but  it  defeated  Yale  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
games  ever  played  in  this  country,  and  Yale  defeated 
Ilnrvard.  ^foreover,  Princeton  was  the  only  one  of  the 
larger  colleges  to  keep  Pennsylvania  from  scoring.  Cor- 
nell fell  far  behind  her  record  of  last  year. 

The  present  bicycling  records  are:  } mile,  J.  S.  John- 
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son,  28  ficconds;  ^ mile,  J.  8.  Jolmson,  59  1-5  seconds;  1 
mile,  J.  8.  .Johnson,  1 minute  58  1-5  seconds;  5 miles, 
L.  8.  Meintjes,  11  minutes  (j  1-5  seconds. 

On  November  22,  Jucob  Schaefer  and  Frank  C.  Ives 
plav'ed  their  second  billiard  game  of  8(H)  points  in  Chi- 
cago. In  one  of  his  plays,  Schaefer  scored  348.  He 
brought  his  total  score  up  to  1,230,  leaving  Ives’  score 
at  753.  In  December,  Schaefer,  Ives,  and  George  F.  Slos- 
son  held  a tournament  in  which  each  played  two  games 
with  the  other.  The  final  score  stood  as  follows;  Schaefer, 
2,.341;  Ives,  1,597;  Slos.son  1,972. 

NOTABLE  CHIMES. 

Murder  of  Mayor  Harrison. — On  October  28, 
Carter  Harrison,  mayor  of  Chicago,  was  assassinated  in 
his  own  house  by  Patrick  Eugene  John  Prendergast.  It 
seems  that  Prendergast  had  worked  in  a very  humble  way 
for  Mr.  Harrison's  election;  and  the  expectation  that  he 
would  be  rewarded  with  office  grew  in  liis  mind  until  he 
fancied  that  the  mayor  had  promised  him  a position  in 
the  city  government.  His  failure  to  obtain  a place  was 
looked  upon,  in  his  imagination,  as  a result  of  a breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  ^layor  Harrison,  which  finally  led 
t<>  the  assassination.  Prendergast  was  j)roni})tly  arrested, 
and,  after  trial,  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  and  his 
punishment  fixed  at  death. 

Other  Crimes. — On  September  12,  Francis  H. 
Weeks,  a lawyer  of  New  York  City,  was  indicted  for 
the  embezzlement  of  trust  funds  aggregating  ij!l,300,000. 
He  had  previously  fled  to  Costa  Pica,  Central  America,  but 
was  surrendered  in  October  by  the  authorities  on  the 
ground  of  international  comity,  no  treaty  of  extradition 
existing  between  that  republic  and  the  ITiited  States. 
Having  arrived  in  New  York  he  was  arraigned  on  a single 
indictment,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  Sing 
Sing  prison  for  ten  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  negro  Thomas  Smith,  who  was 
lynched  at  Roanoke,  \a.,  in  September  (j>.  527)  the  grand 
jury  returned  six  indictments  for  felony,  twelve  for  mis- 
demeanor, and  three  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  while 
the  chief  of  police  and  the  sergeant  of  police  were  indic- 
ted for  the  murder  as  acce.ssory  before  the  fact.  The  in- 
dictment charged  that  these  police  officers  counselled  and 
advised  the  Ivnchcrs  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  negro, 
and  thus  aided  in  committing  the  crime.  In  his  charge 
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to  the  grand  jury.  Judge  Wooils  employed  this  strong 
language: 

“ That  a man  to  whom  the  oonatitution  of  the  land  had  ^aran- 
teed  the  ri^ht  of  trial  by  jury  han  l)een  mercilessly  hanged  by  a very 
small  body  of  deribinspired  men.  who  have  seen  fit  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hantls.  ami  that  his  body  was  afterwanl  mutilated  and 
bume<l  in  an  inhuman  manner,  must  lie  admitted  by  all.  That  be 
was  a black  man  ruts  no  figure  in  the  rase.  Ilis  relation  to  the  gov. 
eminent  has  lieeii  fixtsl  by  war,  and  his  citizenship  molded  into  the 
veiy  constitution  of  our  country.  He  stands  forth  as  a.  fully  adopted 
citizen,  and  as  such  is  entitlul  to  the  pnitection  of  that  law  which 
every  legalize)!  voter  has  sworn  to  maintain  and  every  good  citizen 
will  strive  to  uphohi.” 

It  was  discovered  in  November  that  Louis  f'.  Menage, 
president  of  the  Guaranty  Loan  company  of  Minneapolis, 
Niinn.,  was  a defaulter  to  the  extent  of  jl, 700,000. 

At  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  November  21,  Frederick  Gustav- 
eson  was  hanged  by  a mob  to  the  stitir-railing  of  the 
court-room  for  a criminal  assault  upon  a girl  of  fouryears. 

At  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  December  7,  while  the  casli- 
ier  of  the  National  bank  was  held  in  conversation  by  a 
stranger,  the  latter’s  accomplice  perpetrated  a robbery 
upon  the  bank  aggregating  ^15,900. 

The  trial  of  l)r.  Henry  Meyer  (p.  528),  which  took 
place  in  New  York  City  in  December,  was  interrupted  by 
the  sudden  insanity  of  A.  B.  Low,  one  of  the  jurors,  whose 
condition  became  apparent  while  the  lawyer  engaged  for 
the  defense  was  summing  up.  A new  trial  is  consequently 
necessary. 


Storms. — The  greatest  disaster  the  region  has  ever 
sustained  came  upon  the  Gulf  coast  in  the  form  of  a tidal 
wave  and  cyclone  October  2.  The  principal  damage  was 
done  in  tlie  district  around  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  wind,  blowing  about  100  miles  per  hour, 
forced  the  water  from  the  gulf  over  great  areas  of  land 
wliich  are  but  a little  above  the  ordinary  water  level,  and 
covered  them  to  a depth  of  15  or  20  feet.  Many  small 
settlements  inhabited  by  fishermen  were  obliterated,  and  in 
several  larger  ones  but  few  houses  remained.  At  Cheneire 
Caminada,  a village  with  1,800  population,  every  house 
was  destroyed,  and  half  the  people  lost  their  lives.  The 
lighthouse  and  all  other  buildings  on  Chandeleur  island, 
a quarantine  station,  were  destroyed ; Grand  Island,  a 
fasnionable  watering  place,  was  baSly  devastated  ; Biloxi, 
Miss.,  suffered  severely;  and  there  was  a considerable  loss 
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of  property  at  Mobile,  Ala.  In  this  storm  more  than 
2,000  lives  were  lost,  and  property  to  the  value  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  was  destroyed. 

The  most  violent  storm  that  has  visited  the  great  lakes 
for  many  years  occurred  October  14  and  15.  The  steamer 
Dean  Richmond,  with  18  people  on  board,  went  down  in 
Lake  Erie ; the  steamer  tVococken,  of  Cleveland,  found- 
ered on  the  Ontario  shore  of  the  same  lake,  and  13  lives 
were  lost ; and  six  persons  were  drowned  by  the  wrecking 
of  the  schooner  Minnehaha  on  Lake  Michigan.  A large 
number  of  boats  of  various  descriptions  were  driven  ashore 
and  many  others  were  disabled. 

Fires. — The  burning  of  the  steamer  City  of  Alexan- 
dria, November  1,  caused  the  loss  of  six  lives  and  the  total 
destruction  of  the  ship.  The  tire,  supposed  to  be  due  to 
an  explosion,  broke  out  about  two  hours  after  the  vessel  had 
'eft  Matiiiizas  for  Havana,  Cuba,  and  New  York. — The 
steamer  John  Fraser  was  burned  in  Luke  Nijjissing  No- 
vember 7,  and  21  of  the  28  j)eople  on  board  lost  their 
lives. 

In  New  York,  October  18,  four  factory  buildings  and 
about  a dozen  houses  on  41st  and  42d  streets,  were  burned  ; 
loss  over  t2,000,0(»0. — Seven  blocks  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
including  the  Hotel  Glendower,  were  burned  November 
22  ; loss  about  ^il, 000, 000. — Hy  the  burning  of  the  dry- 
goods  store  of  Edson,  Moore  & Co.  in  Detroit.  .Mich.,  No- 
vember 23,  seven  employes  lost  their  lives,  and  a finan- 
cial loss  of  about  i(800,0do, wits  sustained. — An  exjilosion  of 
natural  gas  in  the  Arcade  building  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 14,  caused  a fire  which  involved  a loss  of 
^1, 500,000. 

Railroad  Accidents. — Failure  of  the  air  brakes  on  a 
World's  Fair  excursion  train  caused  a wreck  at  .lackson. 
Mich.,  October  13,  in  which  13  people  were  killed  and  30 
injured. — A collision  in  the  yards  of  the  Chicago  and 
Grand  Trunk  road  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  October  2(», 
caused  the  death  of  about  30  people,  and  the  serious  in- 
jury of  many  others.  The  horrors  of  the  situation  were 
increased  by  the  burning  of  the  wrecked  cars,  which  pre- 
vented the  rescue  of  some  of  the  victims  who  were  not 
killed  when  the  trains  collided. — In  Portland,  Ore.,  No- 
vember 1,  13  of  the  pa.sscngers  on  an  electric  car  which 
went  through  an  open  drawbridge  into  the  Carnin  river 
lost  their  lives. — By  a rear-end  collision  on  the  llock  Isl- 
and road  at  71st  street.  Chicago,  111.,  November  8,  5 per- 
sons were  killed  and  10  injured. — The  giving  way  of  a 
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bridge  near  Dunkirk.  X,  Y..  December  15,  caused  the 
death  of  5 jiersons  and  the  injury  of  6 others.  The  bridge 
liail  Iwieii  weakened  by  a flood. 

Other  Disasters. — By  a premature  e.xplo.sion  of  dyna- 
mite at  Hmington,  111.,  Octowr  10.  5 per.sons  were  kille<J 
and  a injured — 2 of  them  fatally.  Several  buildings  were 
wrecked. — On  December  1.").  the  collapse  of  the  middle 
span  of  a bridge  being  built  between  East  Louisville. 
Ky.,  and  .IelTer.souville,  lud.,  caused  the  death  of  more 
than  20  workmen  and  the  injury  of  nearly  as  many  others, 
some  of  whom  have  since  died. 

THE  WORLD’S  FAIR 

On  October  30,  the  great  World’s  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion W11.S  otticially  (dosed.  It  were  useless  in  this  review  to 
attempt  anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  its  history 
a description  of  its  wonders,  a portrayal  of  its  commercial, 
industrial,  social,  artistic,  and  religious  effects,  or  a fore- 
cast of  the  influence  it  is  destined  long  to  exert  upon  thi.s 
country  and  the  world  at  large.  It  has  passed  into  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  world’s  marvels,  one  of  man’s  greate.st 
achievements,  whose  equal  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
seen  again  by  the  jiresent  generation.  Several  “ Books  of 
the  Fair  ” have  already  been  published,  and  other  elabor- 
ate historical  records  are  in  course  of  preparation  with 
official  sanction,  which  will  bring  within  the  easy  reach 
of  all  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  a full  account 
of  this  stupendous  enterjirise  from  the  time  of  its  in- 
ception. 

The  formal  closing  exercises  were  held  in  Festival  liall. 
An  elaborate  program  had  been  prepared  for  the  day : 
but.  in  the  general  gloom  resulting  from  the  tragic  death, 
on  October  2H,  of  Mayor  Carter  Harri.«on  of  Chicago,  all 
exerci.s(!s  of  a festive  character  were  omitted,  and  the  clos- 
ing ceremonies  were  very  quiet.  The  Kev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bar- 
rowsoffered  a prayer  of  invocation.  Resolutions  of  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  .llayor  llarri.son  were  pas,sed  ; an  extract 
from  a speech  by  I’resident  lliginbotham  was  read;  Presi- 
dent Palmer  declared  the  exposition  closed  ; and  Kev.  Dr. 
Barrows  jironomiced  the  l>cnediction.  A national  salute 
was  fired  on  the  lake  front,  and  the  flags  were  lowered. 

The  work  of  dismantling  the  pavilions  began  the  next 
day.  'Pile  foreign  commissioners  ordered  their  sections 
clo.sed  : Init  a few  pavilions  were  kept  open  for  a time  for 
the  purjiose  of  selling  exhibits.  The  final  disposijl  of  the 
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buildings  is  still  an  unsettled  problem  ; and  cfTorts  are 
being  made  to  preserve  jiermanently  to  the  city  of  t'liicago 
some  of  the  architectural  and  other  wonders  of  tlie  fair. 
Among  the  various  proposals  is  one  for  tlie  establishment 
of  a permanent  Columbian  museum  in  the  Fine  Arts  gal- 
lery, the  only  building  on  the  grounds  so  constructed  (of 
brick  and  structural  iron)  as  to  no  suited  for  the  jmrpose. 
Mr.  Marshall  Field  of  Chicago  donated  !pl. 000,000  toward 
the  museum  ou  condition  that  |<500,000  more  should  ho 
secured,  and  Mr.  (ieorge  M.  Pullman  contributed  iMtiO,- 
000.  Fully  one-half  of  the  finest  exhibits  in  the  Anthro- 
jmlogical  building  have  already  been  secured,  and  valuable 
donations  have  been  made  from  other  departments  ; so 
that  it  is  thought  that  in  some  features  the  Columbian  mus- 
eum will  be  the  best  eejuipped  in  the  world.  At  its  la.st 
session,  the  Illinois  legislature  passed  an  act  making  pos- 
sible the  permanent  retention  of  the  Fine  Arts  building. 
I’art  of  its  exterior  ornamentation  is  temjiorary  in  char- 
acter, but  this  could  be  remedied  at  moderate  expense. 
The  building  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
modern  architecture. 

Statistics  of  the  Fair. — 'I’he  total  cash  receipts  from 
all  sources,  and  the  expenditures  for  all  i>uri>osi-s,  up  to 
November  12,  were  : 

Receipts J.'B.ailO.OW  S8 

Kxpcndlturefi 81J17,3r)8  79 

The  receipts  ami  expenses  for  the  six  months  from  May 
1 to  October  111  inclusive,  were  : 


Months. 

Hecejpls.  , 

KxfKMises. 

.May 

June 

July  

[ ’>:> 

^V.l:^.7r,7  iW 
'JO 

r.'.«K.:ti9  97 
rilili  79H 

September 

‘ :iT» 

Total 

! SlUtl.-’l'.’  Il' 

S;i..'uu,(«r  ti 

The  total  receipts  in  detail  are  shown  as  follows  : 
RErKims. 


Halance  from  tenu>oriiry  orifunixation <59 

Iii!«tajment  receipt.n  on  ttltn-k w 

Interest  on  deposits fiO 

Kei-elve<l  from  sale  of  semvenir  coins 7x 

I.  FiVUKi 

141  7H 

Gate  receipts n»  h] 

|{e<*elveU  from  concesslonimlrcs .X:tK4.01iJ  '£i 

itecelred  from  saleof  bond>« 1.41l.fioo  ro 

Accrued  Interest  on  bonds UU.lCO  r>.'l 

Mist^ellaneous  receipts  froni  sundry  smir<’c«,  cimiprl'>imf  receipts 

for  power  and  Ujeht,  pliott»*fntp1bs  irnsM*.**,  had(;cs,  etc tI7 

Total  receipts. . . . . . , . . . . . . M 
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The  following  item.s  in  the  above  total  of  expenditures 
are  w'ortliy  of  special  mention  : 

VARIOrs  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Landscape  ifardcnlnif I $185,609  Vi 

l.and.'M'afK*  architecture.  . ■ 23,064  27 

Dnxlirini^.ttllins:.  and  exca- 
vating  614,936  :«  , 

rolorluif  and  decorating. . 3K2.544  84  j 

Draiight-Hmen’H  wagtts.. . 17M.1.W  94  i 

]>4M‘oraliun:i ' 113.95«1  02  , 

Eli*ctrlc  plant jl,0{l7.737  UJi 

Interior  d*H-kUig Ai8,024  81  i 

(trading  and  surveying Il7.7t40  34 

Piers  and  breakwaters.  308.019  90 
Koadwavs  and  sUlewalks.  346,346  93 

tk’ulpture  m<aicl)iiig 875.310  67 

Statues  I 330,173  38 

SuperlntetKllng  const  rue*, 

turn m.MH  W U 

Water  and  sewerage. . ..|  936.0:40  77  I 
Horsoii,  wagons,  harness, 

etc , 38,170  82 

Administration  building..  46:4.313  45 
Agricnilural  building. . .!  65tt.394  61 

.Mines  and  mining  build  ] 

ing I 365,473  96 

Ilortieiiltural  building l 31*6,399 

TrHns)M>rtation  building  ..  554.041  30 

Terminal  railway  station.!  339.,534  00 

(irand  fountains I 133.500  00 

Amhropt>Iogical  building.}  107.4.38  .53 
Music  Hall,  ( asino.  and 
Peristyfe 373.418  74 


Art  building 

.\rt  institute  .........  . 

Fisheries  building. 

Macbiner>*  hall  . . ..... 

Manufactures  building. . . 

Public  comfort 

(Grounds  and  buildings 

office 

Convent  of  l^Rablda.... 
Shoe  and  l^^alber  Trades 
building 

$ 758.57V  30 
300.000  00 
334,733  29 
1.235.515  98 
1,799,837  87 
36,936  4.5 

101,493  31 
34.02]  61 

03.dt$  76 
83.708  54* 

138.7(39  10 
447,397  TO 

250.1.50  OU 
108.553  39 
407.433  15 

135.580  10 
131.468  53 

Elevation  of  the  Illinois 

Fumlluro  for  buildings.... 

ExiMisitlon  symphony  or- 

Ftre  i»role<*!lon-. 

138.96$  40 
31M.599  97 
266.136  60 
^ 558  90 

CHierallng  power  plant... 

387.001  W 
323w685  48 

Salaries  of  musicians 

Salaries  of  architects 

128,674  85 
133.830  33 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  fair  : 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

From  foreign  g<»vernnienti» ^1.571.5391)0 

Appropriations  by  different  8tate.s  of  the  Union  6.030,850  uo 

Ai>propriations  made  by  the  United  States  goveniment  (not  In- 
cluded in  any  of  the  above  figures) 3,668.875  00 


__  _ $15,251,354  « 

The  average  receipts  per  day  during  the  exposition 
period  were  The  average  expenses  per  day, 

for  the  same  period,  were  ^il8,380.59.  The  smallest 
attendance  during  the  exposition  period  was  on  May  5 — 
10,791;  and  the  largest  attendance  was  on  Chicago  day, 
October  9 — 7’-i9,203.  Other  days  notable  for  great  crowds 
were  Independence  day  (July  4),  283,273;  Illinois  day 
243,9.*>1;  Transportation  day,  231,522;  Polish  day.  222,176; 
Pennsylvania  day,  203.460;  Railroad  day.  202,376;  New 
York  day,  160.382;  and  Manhattan  day  (October  21), 
298,928.  The  greatest  day’s  attendance  at  the  Phila- 
delphia exposition  of  1876  was  217, .526;  at  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1889,  it  was  397,150.  The  visitors  increased 
in  numbers  as  month  after  month  passed  by.  In  May, 
1,050,037  were  recorded.  This  was  at  the  time  a great 
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disappointment.  But  when  June  showed  2.675,113, 
exi)ectations  began  to  be  brigliter;  and  tlie  sueeeeding 
months  sliowed  2,760,263  for  .July,  3,515,493  for  August, 
4,659.H71  for  September,  and  about  7,000,000  for  Octo- 
ber. Wlien  tlie  fair  officially  closed,  there  had  been  a total 
of  21, .530, 854  paid  admissions,  and  a total  of  23,529,400  of 
paid  and  free  admissions. 

The  following  figures  will  be  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection; 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  OKEAT  EXHIBITIONS. 


Kxhtbitions. 

covered. 

Length  |Kuniber  of 
\a  days.)  exhibitors. 

Number  uf  Estiinatedi 
visitors.  cost.  * 

Total 

recelpt.«‘. 

Lomloii.  lAl... 

21 

144 

17.000 

6.039, 195 

$i.4J)o.aooi 

$2.-530.000 

I*arw,  1856 

24.5 

200 

23,954 

5,t.52.S10 

1,700.000 

i.*,a«i.oou 

|.^)ndon.  1862. . . 

171 

28,653 

6,225,000 

2,3m>,000 

2.942.410 

18C7 

117 

50.216 

■10,200,000, 

4,000.0*W 

2.10.3.675 

V ienna,  1873... . 

40 

186 

42.000 

4,100,0iW' 

7.tJ90,000l 

1,0.30.000 

Phll’a..  1876.... 

60 

30.863 

1.910.9161 

8.500.000: 

3.8U0.UU0 

Faritt,  1878 

60 

32.JXI0 

16,0CJ2.725l 

2,.53J.6.50 

l*aris.  1886.  . . 

1,373 

183 

OO.iJOO 

32„S54.11ll 

1 i .uixi.ouo 

a.’iHo.uw 

The  attendance  at  Paris  in  1889  thus  surpa.ssed  that  at 
tlie  Chicago  fair,  although  the  latter  occupied  six  times 
the  area  of  ground  and  had  five  times  the  area  roofed 
compared  with  the  Paris  exposition. 

Exhibitors  at  the  Chicago  fair  sold  over  ^*10, 000,000 
worth  of  goods — ^the  largest  amount  sold  at  any  exposi- 
tion. Itidy  sold  ii2. 500,000  worth;  (ierinanv,  ♦1,500,000; 
France,  England,  Austria,  and  Japan,  cacli  ♦1,000,000; 
lliissia  and  Spain,  each  1750,000. 

The  total  cost  of  the  fair  was  fully  three  times  what 
the  managers  expected  to  spend  when  they  started  work. 
-\fter  paying  all  expenses,  as  shown  by  the  above  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  disbursements,  there  is  left  about 
♦2,000,000  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  stock  subscrip, 
tions,  possibly  20  per  cent.  The  fair  did  not  therefor* 
come  within  several  millions  of  paying  for  itself.  Tin. 
money  of  the  30,000  stockholders  who  subscribed  ovei 
♦6.000,000,  and  the  additional  ♦5,000,000  subscribed  by 
Chicago,  cannot  be  all  returned;  but  all  contracted  debts 
have  been  paid,  leaving  something  to  be  returned  to  those 
citizens  who  subscribed  to  the  capital  of  the  enterprise. 
Even  from  a business  point  of  view  the  fair  is  regarded  as 
a marvellous  success,  not  in  its  immediate  money  returns, 
but  in  the  stimulus  it  is  sure  to  give  in  time  to 
foreign  and  domestic  trade,  industry,  and  commerce, 
and  the  spreading  abroad  of  a knowledge  of  American 
conditions  and  possibilities.  From  an  educative  point  of 
view,  socially,  artistically,  and  otherwise,  its  advantages 
have  been  inestimable. 
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SOrXH  CAROLINA  LIQUOR  LAW. 

In  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Tillman  to  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina,  are  found  the  first  official 
statements  as  to  the  working  of  the  liquor  dispensary  law 
in  that  state.  Governor  'rillman's  statement  covers  the 
first  four  months  of  the  operation  of  the  law  (July  1 to  tict, 
31),  and  is  on  the  whole  highly  favorable  to  the  measure, 
though  criticising  it  at  some  points,  and  recommending 
that  it  be  supplemented  by  certain  measures  regarding 
wine  and  beer  which  hardly  accord  with  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  favor  strict  total  prohibition. 

In  July,  29  dispensaries  were  put  into  operation;  by 
August  3i,  the  number  running  had  grown  to  39;  by 
Septemlier  30,  it  was  47;  and  at  the  end  of  October, 
dispensaries  were  selling  liipior  under  the  law.  Gross 
sales  in  the  four  months  amounted  to  ♦16(i.043.56.  on 
which  the  net  profit  to  the  state  was  ♦32,198.16.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  governor,  this  indicates  that  if  the  opjio- 
sition  of  the  towns  were  removed,  and  the  dispensary  law 
allowed  free  operation,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquor  consumed  in  the  state  should  pass  through  the  dis- 
pensaries, not  only  would  the  towns  not  suffer  any  decrease 
in  revenues,  but  the  counties  would  receive  as  much  as 
formerly,  and  the  state  would  receive  a revenue  equal  to 
both. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  dispensary  law  claims 
support  are  summariged  as  follows: 

1.  ■■  The  element  of  personal  profit  is  destroyed,  thereby  re- 
moving the  incentive  to  increase  the  sales. 

2.  A pure  article  is  guaranteed,  as  it  is  subject  to  chemical 
analysis. 

if.  The  consumer  obtains  honest  measure  of  standard  strength. 

4.  Treating  is  stopped,  as  the  bottles  are  not  opened  on  the 
premises. 

5.  It  is  sold  only  in  the  daytime;  this,  under  a regulation  of  the 
lioard  and  not  under  the  law. 

6.  The  concomitants  of  ice,  sugar,  lemons,  etc.,  being  removed, 
there  is  not  the  same  inclination  to  drink  remaining;  and  the  closing 
of  the  saloons.  es|»ecially  at  night,  and  the  prohibition  of  its  sale  by 
the  drink,  destroy  the  enticements  and  seductions  which  have  caused 
.so  many  men  and  toys  to  be  led  astray  and  enter  on  the  downward 
course. 

7.  It  is  sold  only  for  cash,  and  there  is  no  longer  ‘chalking  up’ 
for  daily  drinks  against  pay-day.  The  working  man  buys  the  totile 
of  whiskey  Saturday  night  and  carries  the  rest  of  his  wages  home. 

8.  (lambling  dens.  )hk)1  rooms,  and  lewd  houses,  which  have 
hitherto  toen  run  almost  invariably  in  connection  with  the  .saloons, 
which  were  thus  a stimulus  to  vice,  ,sej>arated  from  the  sale  of  liquor. 
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bave  had  their  [>atronage  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  there  muet 
necessarily  follow  a decrease  of  crime. 

9.  The  local  whisky  rincs,  which  have  been  the  curse  of  every 
tnunicipality  in  the  state,  and  have  always  controlled  municipal  elec 
tions,  have  l)een  torn  up  nsU  and  liranch,  and  the  influence  of  the 
barkeejser  as  a political  manipulator  is  absolutely  destroyed.  The 
jsjlice,  removed  from  the  control  of  these  debauching  elements,  will 
enforce  the  law  against  evil  doing  with  more  vigor,  and  a higher  tone 
and  greater  purity  in  all  governmental  affairs  must  result." 

Among  the  recommemlations  of  the  message,  wliich 
have  attracted  much  attention,  arc  those  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  ilomestic  wine  industry;  the  licensing 
of  the  sale  of  beer;  the  reduction  of  the  severity  of  the 
I>enalties  under  the  present  law,  which  defeat  their  own 
object  by  making  juries  unwillitig  to  inflict  them;  and  the 
abolition  of  trial  by  jury  in  di.spensary  cases.  It  is  pro- 
po.sed  to  allow  home-made  wines,  which  must  be  of  a cer- 
tain strength  and  age,  to  be  sold  through  the  dispensjiries, 
and  to  distribute  all  or  nearly  all  the  profit  to  the  producer. 
Thi.s,  to  prevent  mixing  with  whisky,  or  other  illicit  pro- 
ceedings sure  to  l)c  followed  if  the  domestic  wines  be  freed 
from  the  operation  of  the  law.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  beer  be  exempted  altogether  from  the  law,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  a strict  license  system,  re- 
quiring high  bonds  (say  ^<10.000^,  and  with  every  facility 
for  prompt  forfeiture  of  bonds  in  cases  of  selling  other 
liquor  than  beer,  or  of  otherwise  violating  the  law. 

On  December  the  state  legislature  enacted  some  im- 
portant changes  in  the  law,  extending  the  powers  of 
county  boards  of  control,  so  that  they  can  now  establish 
dispensaries  where  they  choose,  unless  a majority  of  the 
freeholders  petition  against  them,  and  can  withold  the 
share  of  profits  falling  to  cities  and  towns  which  do  not 
co-operate  in  enforcing  the  law.  The  continued  making 
of  wine  is  allowed,  but  all  of  the  product  must  be  disposed 
of  through  the  dispemsary.  'I'lie  projiosal  to  allow  the 
sale  of  beer  by  the  glass  at  dispensaries  was  defeated  in  the 
senate.  Altogether  the  profits  of  the  system  uj)  to  Decem- 
ber 23,  are  estimated  at  <a;4,O(,)0. 

CALIFORNIA  MIDWINTER  EXPOSITION. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  Pacific  coast  this  winter  is 
the  Calihirnia  midwinter  international  exposition.  It  was 
planned  largely  as  a result  of  the  success  of  the  citrus  fair 
held  some  years  ago;  and  since  August  14,  1893,  the  work 
of  construction  hu.s  been  vigorously  pushed.  New  Year’s 
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(lay,  1S04.  liad  l>ecn  set  for  the  formal  opening;  but,  owing 
to  incompleteness  in  some  details,  it  was  decided  to  have 
only  an  informal  ojiening  on  that  day,  and  to  postpone  the 
formal  ceremonies  to  a little  later  date. 

The  site  of  the  midwinter  fair  is  the  Golden  Gate  park. 
San  Francisco,  a tract  three  miles  long  and  half  a mile 
wide  bordering  on  the  ocean,  and  most  beautiful  both  bv 
nature  and  art.  The  fair  grounds  proper  cover  100 
acres.  The  e.xposition  is  housed  in  about  hfty  buildings, 
of  varied  and  attractive  architecture,  in  some  of  whose 
details  the  models  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  can  be 
traced.  The  chief  ones  are  those  devoted  to  manufactures 
and  liberal  arts,  to  mechanical  arts,  to  fine  arts,  to  agri- 
culture, and  to  the  administration.  Xuinerous  other 
smaller  buildings  are  scattered  about  the  grounds;  and  in 
what  is  called  Concert  valley  a lofty  tower  is  lieing  erected. 
This  is  to  be  262  feet  in  height,  extremely  graceriil  in  its 
lines  and  suited  to  elaborate  decoration.  The  prime  ob- 
ject of  the  tower  is  to  furnish  facilities  for  lighting  and 
curious  electrical  displays.  It  will  also  be  utilized  as  a 
grand  music  stand,  in  which  bands  will  play  constantly 
during  the  day. 

E.xhibits  for  this  fair  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Even  states  so  remote  and  insignificant  as  Servia 
and  Montenegro  are  handsomely  represented.  France 
and  Italy  send  each  many  carloads  of  goods.  In  the 
French  department  will  lie  seen  a considerable  portion  of 
the  display  seen  at  Cliicago  last  summer,  including  the 
entire  Sevres  pavilion  and  its  contents.  English  e.xnibi- 
tors  send  a great  number  of  interesting  objects,  including 
some  exceptionally  fine  silverware.  The  Chinese  Six 
Companies  have  a big  building  of  their  own  surrounding 
a garden  of  rare  Chinese  plants.  It  contains  a Chinese 
theater  and  restuirant.  shops,  etc.  The  Hawaiian  gov- 
ernment is  pre|)aring  an  elaborate  exhibit,  covering  two 
acres.  Another  feature  will  be  the  reproduction  of  the 
famous  Prater  of  Vienna.  There  will  be  a Hungarian 
village,  with  a troop  of  genuine  Czardas;  a Turkish  thea- 
ter, a street  in  Cairo,  a .lapanese  tea  garden,  and  many 
other  shows  similar  to  those  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  at 
Chicago. 

Most  of  the  exhibits,  however,  come  from  the  states  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  especially  California  itself.  Many  of 
the  counties  make  individual  showings,  not  only  of  their 
present  industries  and  resources,  but  also  of  relics  of 
earlier  days. 
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The  principal  officers  of  the  fair  are  Hon.  M.  H.  de 
Young,  president  and  director-general;  K.  Comely,  assis- 
tant director-general;  Irwin  C.  Stump,  vice-president; 
A.  Badlam,  secretary;  P.  N.  Lilienthal,  treasurer. 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 

On  October  18  and  19,  most  elaborate  and  imposing 
services  were  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  honor  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  as 
a bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Monsignor 
Satolii,  the  Papal  Delegate,  12  archbishops,  20  bishops, 
and  hundreds  of  priests  were  present,  and  all  portions 
of  the  United  States,  and  several  foreign  lands,  were 
represented. 

A celebration  which  marked  the  close  of  25  years  of 
service  in  his  present  office  by  Bishop  Ryan,  was  held 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  November.  The  principal  cere- 
monies were  on  the  8th,  when  Monsignor  Satolii  cele- 
brated a Pontifical  mass. 

Bishop  John  Williams,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  who  in 
order  of  consecration,  has  been  the  senior  bishop  of  the 
Anglican  communion  in  this  country  since  1887.  became 
in  October  by  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Kno.x,  who 
was  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  primate  of  all  Ireland,  the 
Anglican  senior  bishop  with  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
wond.  He  was  consecrated  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1851, 
when  only  34  vears  of  age. 

The  ftev.  Edward  B.  Bagby,  pastor  of  the  9th  Street 
Christian  church  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  chosen 
to  succeed  the  late  Rev.  S.W.  Haddaway  as  chaplain  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  Mr.  Bagby  was  born  in  ^■ir- 
ginia  in  1895. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhnrst  continues  with  unabated 
zeal  his  efforts  to  secure  for  N’ew  York  City  a more  honor- 
able and  efficient  police  force,  and  a purer  government. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  an  investigation  of  the 
police  department  bv  the  state  legislature. 

The  “ P'atherof  Congress.”and  the  “ Father  of  the  Sen- 
ate,” are  titles  bestowed  on  the  Hon.  .Tu.stin  S.  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  who  was  a member  of  the  house  from  1855  until 
1867,  and  has  served  in  the  senate  from  the  latter  year 
until  the  present  time.  He  is  not  only  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  congress  in  poiut  of  years,  but  al.so  in  re.spect  to 
time  of  entrance  and  in  length  of  unbroken  service.  He 
was  born  in  1810. 
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The  Hon.  Richard  1*.  Hlaiul.  of  Missouri,  author  of 
the  famous  silver  bill  called  the  “ Hland  act,”  has  become, 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  O'Xcill,  the  “Father  of  the  House." 
lie  is  now  serving  his  eleventh  consecutive  term.  Mr. 
Holman  of  Indiana,  has  served  a greater  number  of 
years,  and  (ieneral  Sickles  of  Xew  York  served  one 
term  earlier  than  Mr.  Holman,  but  Mr.  Bland  leads  in 

the  number  of  years  of 
continuous  service. 

J.  P.  Hopkins,  on  De- 
cember 19,  was  elected, 
by  the  Democrats,  mayor 
of  Chicago  to  succeed  the 
late  Carter  Harrison. 

The  name  of  what  has 
been  known  as  the  “ Har- 
vard Annex,”  for  the  edu- 
cation of  women,  was 
changed  early  in  Decem- 
ber, to  “RadclilTe  Col- 
lege.” This  change  does 
not  admit  women  to  the 
class-rooms  or  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the 
University,  and  does  not 
do  away  with  the  corpora- 
tion of  RadclilTe  College;  but  henceforth  the  management 
of  the  institution  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  presi- 
dent and  fellows  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  expected 
that  tlie  legislature  will  give  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  which  will  bear  the  University  seal  and 
be  equivalent  to  a similar  degree  conferred  directly  by 
Harvard. 

The  victory  of  the  American  army  under  General 
Washington  over  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Decem- 
ber :i6,  177b,  which  turned  the  tide  of  the  Revolutionarv 
War  in  favor  of  the  colonies,  was  commemorated  by  the 
dedication  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  of  a fine  monu- 
ment upon  the  battlefield  in  that  city,  October  19. 

Statistics  for  the  lake  season  of  1893  show  that  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  beco?ne  the  greatest  flour  port  in  the  world. 
During  the  '.144  davs  of  the  season,  10,0()b,000  barrels  were 
received.  The  value  is  given  as  between  $30,000,000  and 
$40,000, 000. 

During  the  past  three  months,  material  reductions  have 
been  made  in  the  time  of  .\tlantic  ocean  voyages.  On 
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her  trip  from  Queeiistowii  to  New  York,  October  1-6,  the 
Cuiiard  steamer  Lurnnin  (ietlironetl  the  American  line 
steamer  Paris,  which,  since  October  11),  1892,  hail  been  tlie 
ocean  queen,  reducing  the  time  of  tlie  latter  vessel  39 
minutes  and  making  the  trij^)  in  5 days  13  hours  45  min  - 
utes. On  a trip  from  New  ^ ork  to  Queenstown,  Uctolier 
14-20,  the  Lucania  lowered  the  record  1 hour  and  25 
minutes,  crossing  in  5 days  13  hours  30  minutes.  The 
next  night  the  westward  record  was  lowered  22  minutes 
by  the  Vatiipania,  also  of  the  Ounard  line,  which  reached 
Xew  York  in  5 days  13  hours  23  minutes.  On  October 
29-November  3 the  Lucania  sailed  from  Queenstown  to 
New  York  in  5 days  12  hours  4T  minutes,  lowering  the 
westward  record  36  minutes.  'J’he  Camimnia  made  the 
trip  from  Xew  York  to  Queenstown.  October  28-N'ovemlier 
3,  in  5 days  12  hours  7 minutes,  thus  lowering  the  east- 
ward time  1 hour  23  minutes.  .\t  the  close  of  the  year 
the  Onmpania  holds  the  record  fo  r the  quickest  time 
across  the  .Vtlantic,  for  the  best  eastward  voyage,  the  best 
single  (lav  run,  and  the  highest  average  speed. 

On  November  20.  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  rendered  a decision.  .lustices  Oray  and  Brown  dis- 
senting, to  the  ctTect  that  in  the  courts  of  this  country  the 
great  lakes  and  the  rivers  by  which  they  are  connected 
are  to  be  considered  “high  seas.” 

On  November  9.  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  de- 
clared unconstitutional  the  gerrymander  act  passed  by  the 
Democratic  assembly  of  that  slate  in  1891. 

CANADIAN  AFFAIKS. 

The  Tariff  Question. — For  many  years  the  cardinal 
issue  in  the  politics  of  the  dominion  has  been  that  of 
the  tariff.  W ith  the  exception  of  the  brief  jieriod  of  the 
Mackenzie  rci/iiHe  (1873-8),  the  Conservative  or  1'orv  partv 
have  held  the  reins  of  government  under  a protective 
jiolicy  somewhat  similar  to  that  advocated  by  the  Keimb- 
lican  party  in  the  United  States.  'I'lie  Liberal  or  (irit 
policy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ajiproximation  to  a 
practical  enactment  of  the  free  trade  theory — a lowering 
of  the  tariff  to  the  minimum  rates  consistent  with  the  rev- 
enue requirements  of  the  governinent— a jiolicy  the  exact 
counterpart  of  that  advocated  in  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  United  States.  There  is  now 
an  unmistakably  growing  .sentiment  in  favor  of  tariff 
reform,  which  the  partv  in  power  have  recognized,  and 
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to  which  they  have  promised  certain  concessions  in  a 
remodelling  of  the  tariff  schedules.  Recent  incidents  have 
increased  the  general  interest  in  the  matter — the  approach 
of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1894;  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  government  candidate  at  the  recent  by-elec- 
tion in  the  Conservative  stronghold  of  Winnijieg,  on  the 
tariff  issue;  and  tlie  announcement  of  the  details  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill  in  the  United  States,  a measure  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  of  Canada. 

The  return  on  November  22,  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Mar- 
tin, formerly  attorney-general  for  Manitoba  in  the  Green- 
way cabinet,  to  the  seat  for  Winnipeg  rendered  vacant  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr,  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  son  of  the 
late  prime  minister,  was  a great  Liberal  victory.  At  the 
election  in  1891,  >Ir.  Macdonald  had  been  returned  by 
a majority  of  about  500  votes.  This  is  now  turned  into  a 
minority  of  438.  The  main  issue  was  that  of  tariff 
reform,  Winnipeg  being  the  center  of  the  great  farming 
interest  of  Manitoba;  and  the  result,  as  indicating  jiublie 
opinion  in  the  Northwest,  is  a sign  of  the  growing 
demand  for  freer  trade. 

It  cannot  but  be  imjiortant  to  the  interests  of  both 
parties,  that  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  offers  a prospect  of 
the  e.xtension  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Inasmuch  as  the  dominion 
can  supply  raw  materials  and  food  products  in  vast 
quantities,  the  framing  of  a bill  to  remove  the  taxes  on 
raw  materials  and  to  relieve  the  burdens  imposed  on  food 
supplies,  is  sure  to  redound  to  the  advantage  of  Canada  in 
the  extension  of  her  available  foreign  markets.  Under 
the  McKinley  bill,  she  was  very  largely  excluded  from  her 
neare.st,  and  in  some  respects  her  most  profitable,  markets, 
as  a glance  at  the  following  table  will  show. 

EX  PORI’S  FROM  CANADA  TO  UNITED  STATES. 
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In  the  exports  of  the  essential  articles  mentioned  there 
was  thus  a decline  of  75  per  cent  within  two  years,  in 
seasons  when  crops  were  good  and  jirices  fairly  high. 

The  Australian  Mission.— The  Hon.  Mackenzie 
Bowell,  minister  of  trade  and  commerce,  returned  from  the 
Antipodes  in  November  ( p.  543).  In  the  matter  of  the 
development  of  inter-imperial  communication  with  the 
g'roup  of  Australasian 
colonies,  nothing  def- 
nite  has  so  far  result- 
ed from  his  mission; 
but  Mr.  Howell’s  vis- 
it has  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  future 
work,  and  increased 
the  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful results. 

As  we  hare  al-' 
ready  pointed  out, 
the  imperial  authori- 
ties have  in  the  past 
shown  a tendency  to 
object  to  anv  jirefer- 
ential  trading  ar- 
rangements of  an  in- 
tercolonial character; 
and  in  the  present 
case,  the  varying  pol- 
icies of  the  several 
colonies  militate 
against  the  success  of 
a broad  and  general  uon  maikenzik  bowelu 

scheme,  unless  the  ..k  ti.a„e  am.  ...mmerce. 

colonies  can  see  it  to  be  to  their  advantage  to  make  niii- 
tual  concessions.  Hut  at  jtresent  not  only  are  some  of  the 
colonies  highly  jirotective  while  others  favor  a more  liberal 
trade  policy,  Init  Victoria  refuses  to  subsidize  the  new  line 
of  steamships  unless  Melliourne  is  inatle  the  terminal  point. 
New  .South  Wales  and  (Queensland  have  quarrelled  as  to  the 
number  of  ports  of  call  to  be  conceded  in  return  for  the 
(Queensland  subsidy,  the  result  being  that  at  present  (Queens- 
land gives  no  subsidy.  Kven  the  proposal  which  was  made, 
to  hold  a conference  of  Canadian  and  Australian  repre.<cnta- 
tives  to  draft  the  conilitions  of  a reciprocal  trade  arrange- 
ment, has  had  to  be  set  aside  owing  to  the  indisjmsition  of 
two  of  the  colouibs  to  participate.  IShould  a federation 
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scheme  be  adopted  among  the  Australasian  colonies,  a 

commercial  agreement  with  Canada  would  be  greatly 

facilitated. 

The  steamer  Miowera,  which  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
recently  established  service  between  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.. 
and  Vancouver  B.  C.,  was  stranded  at  the  entrance  to 
Honolulu  harbor  on  October  2,  becoming  a wreck.  No 
lives  were  lost.  Within  a week,  the  Araica,  one  of  the  mail 
steamers  on  the  London  and  New  Zealand  route,  was 
chartered  to  take  the  place  of  the  ifiotcera.  She  is  a 
larger  vessel  than  the  latter,  and  has  extensive  cold  stor- 
age chambers.  It  has  been  decided  to  make  Fiji,  as  well 
as  Honolulu,  a port  of  call  on  each  voyage. 

The  great  public  works  scandal  of  1891  has  been  re- 
called by  the  trial  at  the  fall  assizes  of  the  county  of  Carle- 
ton,  of  Mr.  Thomas  McOreevy,  ex-M.  P.,  and  Mr.  N’.  K. 
Connolly,  of  the  firm  of  I^arkin,  Connolly  & Co.,  on  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  government  in  con- 
nection with  the  contracts  for  the  Quebec  harbor  im- 
provements. Both  were  found  guilty;  and,  on  Xovember 
22,  were  sentenced  by  Judge  Kose  to  one  year’s  imprison- 
ment each.  It  seems  that  the  contracts  for  the  dock, 
dredging,  etc.,  in  Quebec  harbor,  for  which  immense  ap- 
propriations had  been  made  by  the  dominion  government, 
were  let  by  the  department  of  public  works.  Mr.  Mc- 
Greevy  was  one  of  the  Quebec  harbor  commissioners,  and 
also  a member  of  parliament  and  a friend  of  the  minister 
of  public  works.  Sir  Hector  Langeviu.  It  was,  however, 
charged  by  M.  Tarte,  that  Mr.  McGreevy,  though  a pub- 
lic servant,  really  worked  with  and  for  the  contractors, 
and,  through  his  brother  Robert,  shared  their  profits. 
This  was  the  es.sence  of  the  memorable  scandal  of  1891, 
and  the  basis  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy  for  which  Mr. 
McGreevy  and  one  member  of  the  contracting  firm  have 
been  found  guilty. 

The  public  accounts  of  the  dominion  for  the  fiscal  year 
entled  .luneJO,  1893.  show  that  the  revenue  increased  from 
«3(), 921,871  in  1892  to  *38.168,608  in  1893;  e.\{»enditure 
increased  from  *36,765,894  in  1892  to  *36,814,052  in  1893. 
Tlie  nominal  surplus  for  the  year  was  thus  *1.354,555. 
'I’lie expenditure  on  capital  account,  however,  was*;i,079,- 
400,  or  nearly  *1,000,000  more  than  in  1892,  including 
*2,782,490  on  railways  and  canals,  *187,877  on  public 
works,  and  *115,038  on  dominion  lands. 

The  public  debt,  in  round  numbers,  on  June  30,  1893, 
was  *241,000,000,  a net  increase  over  the  preceding 
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year  of  1549,600,  which  would  be  the  net  deficit,  instead 
of  the  nominal  surplus  above  indicated,  in  case  all  the 
various  e.xpenditures,  no  matter  how  classified,  were  placed 
against  the  total  income. 

Savings  banks  deposits  increased  $1,190,000  during  the 
year. 

Ontario  Politics.  — The  political  adjustments  in  On- 
Uirio  seem  to  be  at  present  in  a state  of  transition  througli 
the  rise  of  the  new  and  formidable  political  forces  repre- 
sented by  the  P.  P.A.  orC.P.A.  (Protestant  Protect! veAsso- 
ciation  or  Canadian  Protective  Association)  and  the  Patrons 
of  Industry.  Among  the  causes  for  the  development  of 
the  power  of  the  P.P.  A.,  is  the  long  series  of  administra- 
tive and  legislative  acts  of  the  government  of  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat,  which  have  served,  with  or  without  reason,  to  em- 
phasize the  division  of  the  people  on  religious  lines.  The 
Patrons  of  Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  are  opjiosed  to  the 
government  on  account  of  the  latter’s  alleged  abuse  of 
patronage  ; its  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  municipali- 
ties ; its  tendency  to  centralization,  esiiecially  of  the  ap- 
pointing power ; its  multiplication  of  offices;  and  its  re- 
tention of  the  fee  in  place  of  the  salary  system  in  the 
payment  of  favored  officials. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  these  organizationsrevealed 
their  strength,  was  found,  on  December  3,  in  the  by-elec- 
tions in  East  Lainbton  and  North  Bruce.  In  East  Lamb- 
ton  the  issue  was  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  I’.P.A.  The 
constituency  had  been  strongly  Beform  in  the  past,  and 
the  Conservatives  put  no  candidate  in  the  field.  Mr.  Mc- 
Callum,  who  posed  as  an  indejiendent  Beformer,  was  the 
candidate  of  the  P.P. A.,  and  carried  tlie  riding  over  Mr. 
McKinnon,  the  government  candidate,  by  a majority  of 
over  400.  The  latter  was  supported  by  several  newspaper 
organs,  notably  the  Montreal  favorable  to  the  Con- 

servative dominion  government. 

Ill  East  Bruce,  the  scale  was  turned  by  the  Patrons  of 
Industry.  The  farmers  broke  loo.se  from  lioih  the  old 
parties.  Mr.  McN'aiighton,  the  Patrons’  candidate,  .secured 
a large  majority  over  both  Mr.  l^ierson  (Liberal)  and  Mr. 
George  (Conservative).  Although  himself  a Liberal.  Mr. 
McN’aiighton  carried  with  him  many  Conservative  and 
Equal  Bights  votes  on  account  of  his  unhesitating  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  the  jdatform  of  Dalton  .McCarthy. 

The  results  of  these  elections  show  a widespread  politi- 
cal disturbance  fraught  with  considerable  menace  to  both 
the  old  parties.  The  new  forces,  however,  have  an  essen- 
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tial  element  of  weaknes.s  in  that  they  have  little  or  noth- 
ing in  common  ; nor,  apparently,  have  tliey  any  leaders 
whose  powers  are  comparable  with  those  of  8ir  (>.  Mowat 
or  Mr.  Meredith.  The  Patrons  are  not  ultra-Iladieal  in 
the  reforms  thev  propose.  The  P.P.A.’s,  however,  seek 
to  found  a political  system  on  the  basis  of  sectarian  pro- 
scription. 

The  Prohibition  Movement. — At  the  last  session  of 
the  Ontario  legislature  (ji.  321),  it  was  decided  to  submit  to 
a plebiscite  on  January  1,  18b-I,  the  question  : 

■'  .\re  you  in  favor  of  the  immediate  proliibition  by  law  of  the 
importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoiicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage 

The  voters  were  to  be  tliosc  entitled  to  register  their 
opinions  at  jirovincial  elections,  together  with  unmarried 
women  and  widows  ; and  the  se.ves  were  to  vote  on  differ- 
erilty  colored  ballots,  to  facilitate  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
turns. 

To  let  the  case  go  by  default  would  have  indefinitely 
deferred  the  hopes  of  the  temiierance  workers.  Hence,  for 
three  months  and  more  before  the  close  of  1893.  the  mo,st 
earnest  elTorts  were  made  to  bring  into  unity  of  action  the 
previously  divided  forces  of  the  temperance  cause.  In  r»>- 
sponse  to  a joint  call  of  all  the  ])rovineial  organizations, 
the  largest  representative  gathering  of  Prohibitionists  ever 
held  in  Canaila,  comprising  over  900  delegates,  asseinble<l 
in  Toronto  the  first  week  in  October. 

For  years  the  Ontario  branch  of  the  dominion  alliance 
for  the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  the  lead- 
ing temperance  organization  in  the  province.  It  was 
formed  in  18T8.  The  first  division  came  with  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  under  the  lead  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  Sutherland, 
to  win  prohibition  by  means  of  a third  jMrty.  Then 
through  the  policy  of  the  alliance,  of  indorsing  Prohibi- 
tionists irrespective  of  their  party  affiliations,  it  was 
charged  that  the  alliance  had  become  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Liberals,  who  seemed  the  most  favored. 
The  disaffected  ones  last  year  formed  a .separate  organiza- 
tion, calling  themselves  .Advanced  Prohibitionists,  atid  be- 
came a formidable  rival  to  the  alliance. 

In  the  face  of  the  present  i.ssue,  however,  a healing  of 
the  schism  was  .seen  to  be  a necessity;  and  was  effected  at 
the  'I'oronto  convention  through  an  amending  of  the  con- 
stitution ot  the  alliance,  which  thus  went  into  the  field  on 
the  plebiscite  as  a unit  embracing  every  temperance  and 
church  organization  in  the  province. 
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Whatever  the  result  of  the  vote,  it  will  still  remain  to 
be  decided  whether  the  provincial  legislature  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  enact  or  enforce  prohibitory  legis- 
lation. This  whole  q^uestion  of  constitutional  power  is 
now  in  process  of  consideration  on  appeal  in  a test  case  to 
the  court  of  appeal;  and  Sir  John  Thompson  has  arranged 
for  a similar  trial  of  the  issue  before  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council.  Furthermore,  it  is  a question 
whether  a mere  majority  of  actual  votes  polled,  irresjiec- 
tive  of  the  number  possible,  will  be  considered  by  any 
legislature  a sufficient  mandate  in  favor  of  a prohibitory 
enactment.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  moral  reforms, 
the  supporters  of  prolribition,  to  insure  its  success,  must, 
as  many  think,  represent  an  overwhelming  majority  (say 
two-thirds)  of  the  community.* 

The  Votes  in  Manitoba  and  Prince  Edward  Island. — 
Plebi.scites  on  prohibition  were  also  held  in  Manitoba  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  simultaneously  with  the  provincial 
elections.  In  Manitoba,  the  result  favored  prohibition; 
but  the  question  has  been  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
local  politics  by  a petition  from  the  assembly  to  the 
dominion  parliament,  representing  the  result  of  the  vote, 
and  asking  for  legislation. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  sixty  per  cent  of  the  electors 
voted,  December  13.  The  government  was  returned  to 
power  with  23  supporters  against  7 opposition  members. 
The  plebiscite  resulteil  in  a great  victory  for  the  Prohibi- 
tionists, the  vote  standing  10,616  for,  to  3,390  against; 
majority  for  prohibition,  7,226.  The  population  of  the 
island  is  109.078  (census  of  1891). 

Quebec. — In  Quebec  jiolitics,  the  most  important  de- 
velopment of  the  ipnirter  was  the  rejection,  on  December 
28,  by  the  legislative  council,  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  Beauport  imsane  asvliitn 
to  the  control  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  Owiim,  however, 
to  the  final  vote  being  a tie,  the  ministry  of  M.  Taillon  have 
determined  not  to  resign  oHicc,  though  abandoning  their 
attempt  to  carry  the  asylum  bill. 

Of  late  years  the  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
have  been  a source  of  considerable  trouble  in  the  jirovince. 

•Notk.  — Prom  r«tnm8  recfivpd  as  we  tro  to  pn*ss.  it  Ls  leanunl  thut  the 
Ontario  plebiacite  reaulted  in  a total  majority  f<»r  prohibition  of  Htnint  HU.<X)0 
?2.000  ill  the  counties,  and  H.ooo  in  the  cltUsi.  I*rai  th  aliy  nil  of  the  cities,  lart'er 
towns,  and  counties  were  earrie<l  in  the  intereMM  tem|>enince.  Atnon^  the 
counties.  Prescott  and  Kusnell  were  thi?  only  oxeentionH.  The  town  of  Cayuffu 
and  the  city  of  WindHor  also  ^iive  majorities  aitaiiutt  prohibition.  However,  a 
full  vote  was  not  polled;  and  the  ouml^r  of  womeu  who  recorded  their  opinions 
was  surprisingly  small. 
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the  Ultramontanes  insuting  that  they  should  he  under 
Church  control  and  subsidized  by  the  state.  The  Bean- 
j>ort  asylum  was  the  first  onee.stablished,  and  was  opened  in 
1K45,  before  which  time  the  insane  were  treated  as  crim- 
inals. The  sisters  of  Providence,  of  Montreal,  secured  a 
contract  for  the  care  of  its  inmates  at  the  rate  of  %132 j>er 
head  annually.  Not  long  ago  the  contract  expired.  The 
sisters  of  charity,  desiring  to  take  up  the  contract,  offered 
at  first  for  the  building,  but  finally  consented  to 

nay  ♦425. (K.K)  for  it  to  its  owners,  a firm  of  which  Senator 
l.aiuiry  is  a menilHT.  Under  arrangements  w ith  the  gov- 
ernment. they  were  to  receive  ♦1(M»  j)er  head  for  the  insane 
in  their  charge. and  were  allowed  tiO  years  in  which  tojtay 
the  price  for  the  buildings  in  annual  installments  of 
♦ IK.WHi.  In  the  meantime  the  government  was  to  guar- 
antee the  monev,  taking  the  institution  over  in  case  the 
nun.s  should  fail  to  meet  the  payments.  Many  thought 
that  the  bargain  was  too  favorable  both  to  the  proprietors 
and  to  the  nuns,  and  that  it  imjtosed  too  great  risks  ujion 
the  government  without  adequate  returns.  Hence  the  op- 
jX)sition  to  the  deal.  There  is  a strong  sentiment  against 
continuing  the  “ farming-out  ” system  of  caring  for  the 
insane,  and  in  favor  of  making  the  asylums  strictly  pro- 
vincial institutions. 

The  proposed  inquiry  into  the  financial  condition  of 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  .Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Mont- 
real, affords  new  evidence  of  the  growing  strength  of  the 
po])ular  movement  against  the  continued  excmj>tion  from 
taxation  of  the  vast  ecclesiastical  estates  in  the  province. 
The  movement  includes  nianv  French  Canadians  and 
Homan  Catholics,  and  is  largely  stimulated  by  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation  which  the  province  ha.s  inherited  as  a re- 
sult of  the  enormous  expenditures  under  the  late  Mercier 
reyimf.  There  arc  many  who.  believing  that  the  semin- 
ary is  not  making  a good  u.se  of  its  great  income,  and 
feeling  the  onerous  tax  rate  in  the  jirovince,  declare  that 
the  jiroperty  of  the  Sulpicians,  jiopularly  estimated  at 
♦50,000. out),  should  bear  its  share  of  the  common  burdens. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  exempted  on  the  plea  that  its  income 
was  devoted  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes.  Hut  its 
critics  declare  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  such 
is  the  case,  and  that,  in  fact,  for  a long  time  it  has  made 
no  juiblic  statement  of  its  resources,  or  the  disposition  made 
of  its  income.  The  Liberal  organ,  Im  Paine,  has  be- 
come the  mouthjnece  of  those  who  are  thus  antagonizing 
the  Church,  while  the  Conservative  La  Mi  nerve  has  seized 
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the  opportunity  to  defend  her.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  issue  raised  will  affect  the  party  divisions  at  the  polls 
in  the  next  dominion  election. 

For  some  time  past  the  presence  of  the  monument  to 
Lord  Nelson  in  Jacoues  Cartier  scjuare,  Montreal,  has  an- 
noyed certain  members  of  the  hrench  community,  who 
have  agitated  for  its  removal.  Ostensibly  the  objections 
to  its  continuance  in  the  location  it  has  occupied  since 
1808,  when  it  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  British 
victory  at  Trafalgar,  are  based  on  the  irregularities  in  the 
private  life  of  the  great  admiral ; but  they  are  really  only 
one  form  of  the  expression  of  that  bitter  j)rejudiceof  race 
which  overrides  all  patriotic  sentiments  and  spreads  the 
seeds  of  social  distrust,  political  jealousy,  and  disruption 
— a prejudice  not  confined  to  the  jirovince  of  Quebec. 
On  the  night  of  November  'iO,  these  sentiments  took  definite 
shajK!  in  the  minds  of  three  young  Frenchmen,  one  of 
them  a son  of  ex-Premier  Mercier,  who  formed  the  design 
of  removing  the  obnoxious  landmark  by  means  of  dyna- 
mite. The  plot  was  however  disc.overeil,  anti  the  impli- 
cated ones  arrested  before  the  bomb  was  laid  or  any  dam- 
age done. 

The  Manitoba  Mehool  ('ase. — .After  the  decis- 
ion of  the  imperial  privv  council  to  the  effect  that  the 
.Manitoba  act  of  1890  abolishing  septiratc  schools  was  intra 
vires  of  the  province,  the  sejiarate  school  advocates  found 
a new  ground  of  ap])cal  for  federal  intervention  in  the 
confederation  act  of  1807.  This  act.  they  claim,  protects 
the  separate  schools  inasmuch  as  such  schools  were  estab- 
lished after  i\\(i  union.  In  accordance  with  the  Blake  act 
of  189l' providing  for  the  argument  of  great  constitutional 
fjuestions  before  the  supreme  court,  tlie  government,  be- 
fore taking  action  on  the  latest  apjieal  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  minority,  referred  the  matter  to  the  sujireme 
court  for  a decision  on  the  question  whether  the  clause  of 
the  British  North  America  act.  on  which  the  appellants 
rely,  is  really  applicable  to  Manitoba.  'I'lie  province  has 
a special  series  of  educational  clauses  in  its  own  charter; 
and  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether  the  clause  included 
in  the  act  of  18(17  for  the  purposes  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec can  be  read  into  the  Manitol)a  constitution. 

When  the  ease  was  called  on  October  4.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Wade,  counsel  for  the  province,  ap])cared,  but  refused  to 
argue.  Knowing  that  the  matter  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  unless  both  sides  of  the  argument  were 
fully  discussed  before  them,  the  court  requested  Mr. 
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C'hristoi>hfr  Hobinson,  Q.C.,  to  argue  the  case  as  repre- 
senting the  province. 

The  decision  of  the  conrt  will  not  be  binding  upon 
Manitoba  directly.  Nor  is  it  thought  in  any  case  that  it 
will  finally  settle  the  matter.  A decision  adverse  to  the 
separate  .schools  may  result  in  a thrusting  of  the  whole 

question  into  the  do- 
main of  national  jx>li- 
tics. 

Arbitration  of 
Accounts. — In  the 
matter  of  the  ac- 
counts in  dispute  l>e- 
tween  the  dominion 
and  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec 
(p.  323),  the  point  of 
perhaps  the  greatest 
importance  con- 
cerned the  question 
of  the  allowance  of 
simple  or  compound 
interest.  On  this 
point  the  dominion 
claim  was  upheld  by 
the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  on  No- 
vember 2,  and  the 
claim  of  the  prov- 
inces to  be  allowed 
9IR  s.  II.  xTBoso,  compound  interest 

CHIEF  jcsTicE  or  THE  si  i'REME  COURT  or  q (jaianccs  ill  tlieir 
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favor  was  disallowed. 
In  other  words,  simple  intere.st  alone,  at  5 per  cent  per 
annum,  is  allowed  on  balances  in  favor  of  the  provinces, 
which  may  have  e.xisted  since  1867.  A sum  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ♦3,000,001)  turned  upon  the  decision. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  some  matters  are  still  unde- 
cided. The  arbitrators  have  not  yet  announced  their 
decision  on  the  question  of  interest  on  balances  due  the 
dominion  from  the  provinces.  The  matter  of  the  Indian 
fund  claims,  in  which  Ontario  is  chiefly  interested,  also 
remains  to  be  settled. 

On  one  point  the  dominion  has  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court  against  the  decision  of  tlie  arbitrators. 
At  confederation,  the  provinces  had  an  e.xces8  of  debt, 
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on  account  of  which  the  sum  of  was  dedncted 

annually  for  ten  years  from  the  dominion  subsidies  to  the 
provinces.  In  1884,  however,  an  act  was  jiassed  rcturninp 
the  full  deducted  amount  to  the  provinces.  Through 
some  alleged  error,  due  to  careless  bookkeeping  or  other 
cause,  the  provincial  accounts  were  credited  with  eleven 
instead  of  ten  payments;  and  the  dominion  claimed 
the  return  of  one  payment  of  #20.3,000.  The  arbitrators, 
however,  ruled  against  the  claim,  and  the  dominion  has 
taken  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court. 

The  Cattle  Trade.  — As  a result  of  the  scheduling  of 
Canadian  cattle  in  Great  Britain,  e.xports  were  cut  down 
from  101,420  animals  in  1802  to  about  83,000  in  1803, 
a decline  of  about  18,000.  The  decline  in  the  trade 
is  felt  not  only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  Scotland,  where  the 
small  farmers  used  to  do  a considerable  business  fattening 
Canadian  cattle.  Tlie  lungs  of  the  animals,  in  which  the 
experts  of  the  British  board  of  agriculture  alleged  that 
they  detected  evidence  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  have  been 
examined  by  an  expert  auiiointed  by  tSir  Charles  Tapper 
in  London,  and  by  Dr.  McEachran,  government  veteri- 
nary inspector  at  Montreal.  The  latter  declare  that  the 
animals  were  not  suffering  from  any  contagious  disease. 

The  embargo  placed  by  the  British  board  upon  the 
import  of  live  cattle,  was  at  first  general,  but  it  has  been 
raisetl  so  far  as  Norwegian  cattle  are  concerned,  which 
fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  will  not  be  retained 
any  longer  than  the  British  government  thinks  necessary 
for  observance  of  the  conditions  of  health. 

Other  Canadian  Alfairs. — For  his  services  as  arbi- 
trator in  the  Bering  Sea  case.  Sir.Iohn  Thompson  has  been 
made  a member  of  the  imjierial  privy  council — the 
appointment  carrying  with  it  the  title  of  “ right  honor- 
able.” Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  awarded  a similar 
honor  after  he  had  completed  forty  years  of  public  life,  us 
a return  for  his  services  in  connection  w ith  the  flaming  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington.  8ir  .John  Bose,  too.  was  called 
to  the  privy  council,  but  after  he  had  become  a resident  of 
England.  The  present  premier,  however,  is  the  only  liv- 
ing Canadian  now  in  the  privy  council.  Mr.  Christojiher 
Robinson,  Q.  C.,  was  offered,  but  declined  on  jiersonal 
grounds,  the  honor  of  being  created  a knight  bachelor  for 
Ids  services  as  special  coumscl  before  the  Bering  Sea 
tribunal  of  arbitration. 

On  November  1,  a bronze  statue  of  the  lute  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  was  unveiled  in  Hamilton.  Ont.,  in  the 
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presence  of  15,000  people.  .\  eulogy  was  delirered  by  Sir 
John  Thompson,  the  present  premier,  jMying  glowing 
tribute  to  the  career  of  Canada's  most  distinguished  states- 
man. Addresses  were  also  given  bv  Sir  A.  Caron.  Sir  C. 
Hibbert  Tupper,  and  Mr.  Clarke  \Vallace.  The  statue, 
designed  by  George  K.  Wade,  sculptor,  of  London.  Eng.,  is 
8 feet  .3  inches  in  height,  and  stands  on  a pyramidal  p^es- 
tal  of  gray  granite  11  feet  hieh.  It  represents  Sir  John 
standing  as  if  in  the  act  of  adilressing  an  audience.  The 
pose  of  the  figure  is  natural,  and  the  likeness  a good  one. 

On  December  2,  the  magnificently  crjuipped  Royal 
Victoria  hospital  in  .Montreal,  founded  by  Sir  Donald 
Smith  and  Lord  Mountstephen  (formerly  Sir  George 
Stephen),  was  formally  opened  by  the  governor-general. 
Its  object  is  “ the  reception  and  treatment  of  sick  and  in- 
uired  persons  of  all  races  and  creeds  without  distinction." 
The  site,  comprising  23  acres  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Royal, 
cost  The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  H. 

Sa.von  Snell  of  London,  Eng.,  and  is  a beautiful  structure 
of  Montreal  gray  limestone,  and  is  built  in  tbe  Scottish 
baronial  style.  Its  cost  was  ♦6.50,000,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  heating  apparatus,  plumbing,  and  electric  wiring, 
which  was  ♦.50,000,  and  the  cost  of  fixtures,  furniture, and 
machinery,  which  was  ♦TO, 000. 

An  important  legal  decision  was  recently  given  at  Char- 
lottetown, P.  E.  I.,  affirming  the  principle  that  a solicitor 
is  responsible  for  any  loss  due  to  his  non-observance  of  estab- 
lished rulas  of  practice,  or  to  his  carelessness  in  the  prepa- 
ration or  management  of  a case.  In  the  case  in  question, 
a solicitor  had  allowed  judgment  for  a debt  to  go  by  de- 
fault after  the  clerk  had  been  notified  that  the  defendant 
had  a receipt  for  the  sum  claimed.  The  judge,  however, 
held  that  a solicitor  is  not  responsible  for  errors  of  judg- 
ment upon  points  of  new  occurrence  or  of  doubtful  con- 
struction. 

Three  of  the  Freeman  brothers  connected  with  the 
killing  of  Policeman  Rankin  near  Chatham,  Ont.,  in 
January.  18'.)3  (p.  107),  were,  on  October  5,  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

On  iVovember  2,  Charles  Luckey  was  sentenced  to 
death  at  Brockville,  Out.,  for  the  murder  of  his  sister  at 
the  village  of  Xew  Bliss  in  October,  1892.  The  sentence 
w:is  executed  December  14. 

On  Xovember  27,  the  city  of  Montreal  and  vicinity 
were  visited  by  one  of  tlie  severest  earthquake  shocks  ever 
felt  in  Canada,  histing  without  intermission  for  fifty 
seconds,  but  attended  with  no  fatalities. 
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On  December  14,  a horrible  murder  for  motives  of 
plunder  was  committed  near  the  village  of  Port  Credit, 
Ont. , the  victims  being  an  elderly  farmer,  named  James 
Williams,  and  his  wife.  AVilliam  Walter  McWherell, 
John  Walker,  and  George  Butcher  are  now  awaiting  trial 
under  a coroner’s  verdict  charging  them  with  the  crime. 
Butcher  as  an  accessory. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Like  nearly  all  the  other  British  colonies,  Newfound- 

land  is  self-govern-  

ing.  The  first  step 
in  the  change  from  a 
crown  colony  regime 
was  taken  in  1825, 
when  a local  council 
was  added  to  the  En- 
glish governor.  In 
1832  a parliament 
was  granted;  and  in 
1854  the  principle  of 
ministerial  responsi- 
bility was  recognized, 
and  full  self-govern- 
ment obtained, 
though  it  was  not 
until  1881  that  the 
French  shore  was  in- 
cluded  in  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of 
the  colony.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  now 
exercisea  by  a resjmn- 
sible  ministry,  presid- 
ed over  by  a premier, 
as  in  Canada.  The  legislative  j)ower  is  vested  in  a parlia- 
ment composed  of  two  chambers  : one.  the  house  of  as- 
sembly with  37  members  elected  by  universal  suffrage  ; 
the  other,  the  legislative  council  appointed  by  the  crown. 
No  feature  of  parliamcntarv  government  is  lacking. 
Great  Britain  still  preserves  the  right  of  legislative  veto  ; 
and  the  connecting  link  between  the  colonial  and  the  home 
authorities  is  the  governor. 

The  General  Elections. — General  elections  were  held 
throughout  the  colony  on  November  6.  Sir  William 
Whiteway’s  government  was  charged  by  the  opposition 
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with  weakness  in  its  attitude  toward  tlie  French  treaty 
claims,  extravagance,  and  failure  to  redeem  its  pre-elec- 
tion pledges.  Mes.srs.  Grieve  and  Monroe,  the  leaders  of  the 
oppo.sition,  offered  a policy  of  liberal  exj>enditnre  on  rail- 
ways, and  the  consolidation  of  the  existing  lines  into  one 
system.  However,  the  result  of  the  contest  was  the  tri- 
umphant return  to  power,  of  Sir  William  Whiteway,  with 
a solid  majority  of  '^4  votes  to  111. 

Under  the  ballot  and  extended  suffrage  in  1889,  Sir 
William  Whiteway  secured  a majority  of  20  to  10,  mainly 
through  a sudden  change  of  front  on  the  bait  question. 
'I'he  bait  act,  denying  to  the  French  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing bait  at  Xewfoundland  ports,  had  been  passed  by  the 
Thorburn  government  with  the  approval  of  Sir  M'iiliam 
Whiteway;  but  the  latter,  shortly  before  the  election,  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  act  injured  the  colonial 
fishermen  by  depriving  them  of  customers.  lie  would, 
therefore,  if  returned  to  jwwer,  allow  the  French  to  buy 
bait,  but  would  collect  a fee  and  expend  the  money  in 
works  for  the  benefit  of  the  fishermen.  lie  was  accord- 
ingly victorious  at  the  polls ; but  the  fishermen  have  not 
reaped  the  advantages  of  the  expenditures  for  which  they 
looked. 

In  the  recent  campaign,  however,  the  issues  weresonie- 
what  different ; and  the  premier  has  still  carried  with  him 
the  support  of  the  workingmen  of  the  island  (the  fisher- 
men), iis  whose  special  champion  he  posed,  in  opposition 
to  the  mono])olistic  “ merchant  ” class.  It  seems  that  a 
barter  system  prevails  in  the  island.  The  fishermen  ex- 
change their  fish  for  nece.ssaries  im{)orted  by  wealthy 
firms  in  St.  .John’s,  paying  high  prices,  it  is  said,  for  the 
goods,  and  receiving  low  prices  for  their  fish.  There  has 
thus  arisen  something  of  the  nature  of  a political  division 
between  the  ‘‘merchant”  class  and  the  fishermen.  Sir 
William  ai>peared  as  the  friend  of  the  latter,  though  just 
what  he  propo.ses  to  do  for  them  in  their  relations  to  the 
merchants  he  has  not  indicated.  His  program,  however, 
contains  many  promises.  He  will  negotiate  for  another 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  by  which  to  se- 
cure free  entry  of  fish  into  the  American  markets  ; will 
make  large  expenditures  on  railways,  harbors,  and  roads  ; 
will  secure  a fast  line  of  Atlantic  steamers  connecting 
with  Canada  ; will  reduce  telegraph  rates;  and  will  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  exodus  from  the  country  “ by  en- 
couraging local  industries,  and  fostering  mining,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  eiiterprisei  that  will  jirovide  lucrative 
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employment.”  There  will  also  be  tariff  revision  “ so 
as  to  discriminate  between  the  poorer  and  wealthier 
classes.” 

The  French  Shore  Question. — Further  develop- 
ments in  the  French  shore  matter  now  await  the  action  of 
the  Newfoundland  government.  A permanent  act  to  re- 
place the  temporary  act  of  18!(1,  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  treaties  between  England  and  France,  is  a necessary 
preliminary  ; and  to  its  passage  the  colonv  is  bound  by 
pledges  made  in  1891.  It  will  be  renicin\)ered  that  Sir 
William  Whiteway  and  others  went  to  England  in  that 
year  as  a delegation  to  protest  against  the  jiassing  of  the 
coercion  bill  by  the  imperial  authorities.  They  secured 
the  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  bill  onlv  by  proposing  as 
an  alternative  that  the  colony  itself  should  pass  the  legis- 
lation necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  treaty  obligations. 
On  their  return  home,  Sir  William  Whiteway  introduced 
in  the  colonial  legislature  a permanent  bill  embodying,  as 
he  alleged,  the  conditions  agreed  ujion  ; hut  it  seems  that 
the  delegates  were  divided  in  their  ojiinions,  and  the  op- 
liosition  developed  sufficient  strength  to  reject  the  bill  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
in  accord  with  the  propo.sals  and  did  not  contain  prin- 
ciples agreed  upon  by  the  delegates  and  the  home  govern- 
ment. A series  of  resolutions  was  afterward  substituted 
in  its  place,  one  of  which  was  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  present  temporary  act  (which  was  to  expire  December 
31,  1893,)  to  the  end  of  189.5.  and  to  refer  the  considera- 
tion of  the  French  treaties  (piestion  to  a joint  select  com- 
mittee of  both  hou.ses.  'I’he  report  of  this  committee  was 
made  and  adopted  by  both  hou-ses  in  March  of  the  present' 
year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  government  refused  to 
proceed  with  the  arbitration  on  the  lobster  CjUestion  unless 
permanent  provision  for  carrying  out  the  treaties  were 
made:  and  the  Ilritish  government  accordingly  notified 
the  Newfoundland  authorities  that  the  colonial  pledges 
would  have  to  be  fulfilled,  or  imjierial  legislation  would 
be  re-introduced.  U^nder  some  pre.ssure.  it  seems,  the 
extension  of  the  temporary  act  for  two  years  from  the 
end  of  1893  was  agreed  to  in  May,  1893.  Now  that  the 
general  elections  are  over,  definite  action  by  the  colonial 
legislature  regarding  a permanent  act  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed. 
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MEXICO. 

Border  disturbances,  somewhat  similar  to  those  which 
caused  so  much  anxiety  in  1891  under  the  rebel  Garza, 
have  caused  considerable  annoyance  to  the  government  of 
President  Diaz  during  the  past  three  months.  Following 
an  uprising  in  the  state  of  (iuerrero  against  the  local  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  federal  government  interferetl, 
and  which  seems  to  have  ended  in  November  in  a com- 
promise. there  arose  a more  formidable  disturbance  in  the 
state  of  Chihuahua,  which  has  not  only  kept  in  turmoil 
the  border  along  the  Rio  Grande,  but  necessitated  the 
greatest  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  Texas  against  nossible  breaches  of  the  neutrality 
laws.  About  the  midale  of  Xovemlier,  the  rebels  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  town  of  Corrilites,  securing  many 
norses  and  a great  quantity  of  arms  and  stores  ; and.  about 
December  1,  a bloody  engagement  was  fought  between  the 
regular  troops  and  the  revolutionists,  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  victorious.  At  latest  advices  the  rebel- 
lion had  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  cause  considerable 
anxiety  to  the  government. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Cuba. — Early  in  November  a revolutionary  disturbance 
took  place  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara.  A general  up- 
rising of  the  masses  from  Cienfuegos  to  Santiago  was 
feared.  The  revolt  began  near  Las  Cruces,  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Esquirre.  The  authorities,  how- 
ever, accomplished  the  sjieedy  overthrow  of  the  rebel 
forces,  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  leader. 

San  Domingo. — A revolt  against  President  Ileureaiix 
broke  out  in  December.  It  was  rumored  in  connection 
with  it,  that  three  Americans  had  been  killed  at  Azura. 
The  United  States  warship  Kearsarge  was  thereupon  sent 
to  San  Domingo  to  afford  protection  to  the  lives  and  proji- 
erty  of  Americans  there.  It  turned  out  that  no  Ameri- 
cans were  killed,  but  that  the  American  schooner  Henrg 
(,'rosby  was  fired  upon  and  some  of  her  sailors  injured. 
At  last  accounts  the  rebellion  had  made  little  headway, 
and  the  government  of  San  Domingo  had  not  yet  squared 
matters  with  the  United  States.  The  affair  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  a desire  for  revenge  for  the  execution  of  the 
person  and  family  of  a prominent  general  whom  Presi- 
dent Heureaux  suspected  of  plotting  against  him. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Guatemala. — On  October  13,  President  Barrios  of 
Guatemala  declared  himself  dictator,  dissolved  congress, 
assumed  control  of  the  government,  and  ordered  a new 
election.  This  .step  was  taken  for  the  reason  that  the 
legislators  failed  to  approve  a certain  financial  measure 
brought  forward  by  the  president,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment in  gold  of  a certain  portion  of  the  duties  on  imports. 
At  latest  advices,  though  revolution  was  feared,  nothing 
definite  in  that  direction  had  come  to  light.  The 
new  natio7ial  assembly  will  convene  in  March,  1894. 

Honduras  and  Nicaragua. — Hostilities  were  begun 
in  December,  between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  latter  government  in  admitting  Hon- 
duran refugees  to  rights  of  citizenship.  The  N'icaraguan 
government  decreed  a forced  loan  of  i(i400,000  to  defray 
the  expeiKses  of  the  war,  and  sent  an  army  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Poliearpo  Bonilla  to  invade  Honduran  territory. 
Some  fighting  has  been  done,  in  which  the  invaders  have 
been  victorious.  President  Yasqucz  of  Honduras  is 
charged  with  enlisting  American  filibusters.  General 
Bonilla  has  set  up  a jtrovisional  government.  President 
Zelaya  of  Nicaragua  has  issued  a decree  recognizing 
Bonilla’s  j)rovisional  government,  reciting  Nicaragua’s 
grievances  against  Vasquez.  and  jiroclainiing  a formal 
alliance  with  Bonilla  in  his  war  on  the  Vascpiez  govern- 
ment of  Honduras.  The  latest  news  left  the  invaders 
marching  upon  Tegucigalpa,  the  largest  and  finest  city  in 
Honduras. 

THE  MrARAGl'A  ( ANAL. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construc- 
tion company  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Warner  Miller 
having  resigned  as  president,  and  Captain  George  W. 
Davis  as  vice-jiresident,  a committee  of  reorganization 
was  chosen.  No  one  was  elected  president  in  place  of  Mr. 
.Miller.  Smith  M.  M eed  was  elected  vice-president.  The 
plan  submitted  by  the  new  committee  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a new  company  with  a capital  stock  of 
(<12.(100.000,  of  which  *0,000,000  is  to  be  retained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  treasury,  and  1*0,000,000  is  to  bo 
distributed  to  the  stockholders  of  the  present  company 
in  exchange  for  their  old  stock,  or  is  to  be  sold  for 
cash  requirements  and  to  protect  and  maintain  the  pres- 
ent plant  and  propertv  of  the  companv.  The  Central 
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Trust  company  of  Xcw  York  act  us  the  depositary  in  all 
stock  conversions.  The  new  company  will  own  all  of  the 
iissets  of  the  present  company.  It  will  have  in  its  treas- 
ury. stock  of  the  Maritime  Canal  company  amounting 
to  ♦14,870,  (50,  and  obligations  for  firs't  mortgage 
Imnds  of  the  Maritime  Canal  company  amounting  to 

‘(.‘(U.O.'iO.  Six  million  dollars  of  its  own  full  paid  stock 
will  be  in  its  treasury,  or  will  be  held  by  trustees  for 
the  l)eiiefit  of  the  company.  Hopes  are  entertained  that 
the  canal  will  be  completed  within  6ve  or  six  years. 

THK  A RO EXTINE  REPUBLIC. 

'I’lie  end  of  the  recent  rebellion  (p.  565)  was  celebrated 
on  Octol)er  I'i,  with  a Te  Deum  and  military  fetes.  The 
railway  and  telegraph  lines,  which  were  cut  by  the  insnr- 
geiits  in  various  districts  were  restored,  and  all  was  quiet 
thronglioiit  the  reimblic  by  the  middle  of  October, 
altbongb  numbers  of  armed  colonists  still  maintained  a 
resistance  against  the  government  troops  in  the  remoter 
districts. 

The  .\rgentine  Republic  is  rapidly  developing  from  an 
almost  jHirely  piustoral  to  a cereal  producing  country.  In 
IM.s.i,  this  republic  imported  177,000  tons  of  wheat,  but  in 
IS'.tli,  it  had  a surplus  for  export  of  1,040,000  tons  (about 
38  million  bushels).  In  point  of  fact  Argentina  exported 
during  the  eight  mouths,  January  1 to  August  31,  1893, 
38.ii44.(miu  bushels  of  wheat.  Geographically  considered, 
.\rgeiitiuH  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  cereals;  and  extensive  facilities  for  transport  provided  by 
its  railway  system  render  its  potentialities  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  food  supply  of  Europe  a subject  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

CHILE. 

The  hist  vestiges  of  the  civil  war  in  Chile  are  gradually 
disap])caring.  Congress  passed  a law  ordering  that  13,000 
should  be  divided  among  the  few  survivors  of  those  who 
luid  accompanied  the  eighteen  Chilean  patriotic  studente 
nia.ssacred  in  1891  at  Lo  Caiias  by  the  partisans  of  Dicta- 
tor Halmacedu. 

The  Chilean  government  refused  to  agree  to  the  propo- 
sition submitUMl  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
for  an  extension  of  the  existence  of  the  Chilean  Claims 
commission.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  many  of 
the  claims  brought  against  the  Chilean  government  will 
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not  be  adjudicated  upon  by  this  commission,  and,  under 
terms  of  the  treaty,  will  be  barred  from  ever  again  being 
considered. 


PERU. 

On  October  20,  the  Union  Civica,  at  Lima,  proclaimed 
Dr.  Valcare  as  their  candidate  for  president  of  the  re- 
public. President  Bermudez  has  suspended  many  officials 
for  supporting  the  candidacy  of  Tajiks. 

There  has  oeen  very  much  rioting  in  Lima,  of  which 
the  Cacerists  are  charged  with  being  the  instigators. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  preserve  tranquillity, 
including  the  appointment  of  a commission  consisting  of 
forty  Peruvians,  taking  an  equal  proportion  of  represent- 
atives from  e.icli  political  party  and  including  a repre- 
sentative from  the  foreign  ]>opulation,  also  an  order  from 
the  prefect  forbidding  the  carrying  of  arms. 

Trouble  is  brewing  between  Peru  and  Ecuador.  It 
seems  that  disorderly  citizens  recently  attacked  the  Peru- 
vian legation  and  consulate  in  Quito  and  Guayaquil, 
respectively,  and  some  fatalities  among  the  attaches  re- 
sulted. The  Ecuadorian  government,  fearing  repri.sals 
upon  their  legation  in  Peru,  ordered  their  consuls  to  re- 
move the  shields  and  arms  of  their  country  from  in 
front  of  the  consulates,  and  retired  their  ambassador  to 
Peru  temporarily,  at  the  same  time  protesting  that  such 
action  did  not  signify  the  breaking  off  of  friendly  relations 
with  Pern.  Ecuador  has  accepted  the  Papal  Ai/ficio  as  a 
mediator  in  the  affair. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Peruvian  government  has  sent 
Colonel  Paoli,  formerly  of  the  German  army,  and  other 
officers,  as  an  expedition  to  make  plans  of  the  frontier  and 
to  enlist  troops. 

PAIUGUAY. 

The  new  arrangement  proposed  by  the  government  of 
Paraguay  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  external  debt  docs 
not  work  satisfactorily;  no  payment  has  been  effected 
since  January,  1892.  The  republic  had  contracted  in 
London,  through  its  minister  there,  two  loans  in  1871 
and  1872,  amounting  to  I/). 000, 000.  'I'lic  minister, 

Seflor  Benites,  whose  personal  honor  was  pledged,  saw  to 
it  that  the  interest  of  the  loans  should  be  paid  regularly, 
which  was  done  until  1874.  .Vfter  that  time,  political 
troubles  in  Paraguay  prevented  the  government  from  ful- 
tilling  the  obligations  entered  into  by  the  minister;  whose 
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imrty  was  persecuted,  and  himself  imprisoned  and  exiled. 
S'ew’  combinations  have  been  tried  since  188*i  to  convert 
the  old  debt  into  new  bonds  and  jiay  the  annual  interest. 
These  attempts  could  be  made  succeiisful  only  through  the 
dejiartment  of  Paraguayan  commerce,  and  consequently  an 
incrcjise  in  the  custom  house  receipts;  but  there  is  no 
pros|H-ct  of  this  so  long  as  the  fiscal  exigencies  of  the 
.\rgentine  Republic,  through  which  Paraguay  iscomj>elled 
to  communicate  with  the  world,  remain  as  exacting  as  they 
are  now. 


THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Home  Rule  Question. — The  parliamentary  re- 
cess which  followed  the  adjournment  on  September 22,  came 
to  an  end  with  the  rea.ssembling  of  the  commons  on  Xovem- 
ber2.  and  of  the  lordson  NovemberU.  Interest  in  the  mean- 
time had  centered  in  .Mr.  Gladstone’s  utterances  at  E<.lin- 
biirgh  regarding  Irish  home  rule,  and  Mr.  A.squith’s  com- 
ments thereon,  the  latter  being  the  first  ofticial  intimation 
that  the  business  of  the  se.ssion  after  the  recess  would  be 
(as  it  ha.s  actually  been)  mainly  devoted  to  British,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Irish,  bills.  .Mr.  Gladstone’s  words  had 
been  generally  understood  :is  iinplving  that  although  the 
lords  had  rejected  the  home  rule  bill,  another  bill  would 
be  introduced  immediately  ; but  this  idea  was  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  home  secretary.  And  thus  the  hopes  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists  are  indefinitely  deferreil.  The  home 
rule  question  is  at  least  temimrarily  in  the  background. 
When  the  commons  rea.ssembled,  Mr.  Gladstone  read  a 
i‘arefully  worded  minute  in  which  the  government  declared 
that  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  confine,  as  far  jis  they  could, 
the  business  of  the  sittings  to  the  local  government  (En- 
glanil  and  Wales)  or  parish  councils  bill  and  the  emplovers’ 
liability  bill,  and  to  the  final  dispostil  of  those  government 
bills  which  were  pas.scd  through  the  house  of  commons 
earlier  in  the  session.  No  new  bills  were  to  be  introduced 
lit)  less  demanded  by  financial  or  administrative  necessities; 
and  to  facilitate  this,  Mr.  Gladstone  demanded  the  whole 
time  of  the  house. 

Neither  in  England  nor  in  Scotland  has  there  ap- 
peared any  general  j)ublic  indignation  at  the  action  of  the 
lords  in  rejecting  the  home  rule  bill.  On  the  contrary 
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fliere  is  mud>  .siitisfiictiou  expressed  at  the  probability 
tliat  before  tlie  matter  is  brought  up  again  in  the  sliapeof 
a bill,  the  public  will  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  views  through  the  ballot  regarding  the  policy  of  a 
governuient  whose  home  rule  intentions  are  now  under- 
»too<l.  Kven  among  the  Anti-l’ariiellites,  the  prospect  of 
indefinite  delay  has  caused  little  excitement — a fact  which 
tloes  not  appear  so  strange  when  we  remember  that  Mr. 
(ilatlstone's  majority  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 

Anti-Pariiellite  vote.  That 
vote  is  still  on  the  premier's 
side;  and  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  shows  that  the 
Anti-Parnellites  are  satis- 
fied as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  arrangement  made  by 
the  government;  and.  in 
respect  of  English  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Gladstone  still 
has  the  sii])portof  their 
solid  vote. 

The  Parnellite  faction, 
on  the  other  hand,  arc 
much  more  difficult  of 
control  by  the  Liberal 
leader.  On  October  (i, 
n.  ...  „.,y. .....  "ivy"  ilay.  the  anniver- 

BRiTisH  H..ME  sEdiET.oiv.  sai’V  of  .Sli’.  PameU’s 
death,  was  commemorated  throughout  Ireland.  On  Sun- 
day, October  8.  a great  procession  in  Dublin  marched  to 
the  dead  leader’s  grave,  where  flowers  and  wreaths  were 
deposited.  Ot>  the  following  night.  Mr.  ,1.  K.  Hedmonil. 
the  Parnellite  leader,  si)caking  at  a mass  meeting  in  the 
Rotunda,  Dublin,  declared  that  home  rule  had  undergone 
a “fatal  change”  within  the  last  two  years  ; that  the  Irish 
would  be  “ fools  or  slaves  " to  submit  to  any  compromise 
measure;  that  he  would  never  acce|)t  even  Mr.  Gladstone's 
bill  itself  as  anything  but  an  instalment  of  Ireland's 
claims;  and  that,  since  further  pursuit  of  the  home  rule 
bill  had  been  postponed,  the  government  i-ould  no  longer 
count  surely  upon  his  support.  Speaking  subsequently  at 
Cork,  he  again  imsisted  on  the  relea.se  of  the  dynamiters 
and  on  a bill  for  the  relief  of  evicted  tenants,  denounced 
the  policy  of  keeping  home  rule  alive  by  any  other  means 
tlian  attempted  legislation,  and  reiterated  the  threats  of 
desertion  uttered  at  Dublin. 
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'I'lie  bv-election  in  the  Accrington  ili vision  of  I^nca- 
sliirc  on  flcceinber  21,  turnei]  nniinly  on  the  home  mle 
ijiiestion,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  J.  F.  Leese  (Glad- 
stoniiin)  over  U.  Hodge  (Conservative)  by  a vote  of  5.822 
to  5,504. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  central  assembly  of  the  Ulster 
Defense  union  (comprising  000  delegates)  was  held  in  Bel- 
fast, October  24.  The  organization  has  now  over  170.000 
members.  Proceedings  were  quiet,  but  revealed  no  abate- 
ment of  the  determination  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  rule  of 
a Dublin  parliament.  One  obiectof  the  gathering  was  to  re- 
cord again  the  unalterable  resolve  of  the  Ulster  loyalists  never 
to  accept  home  rule ; but  its  main  object  was  accomplisluHl 
in  the  taking  of  important  steps  in  the  way  of  organiza- 
tion for  such  action  as  might  some  day  be  necessary. 
The  object  of  the  Defense  union  is  to  make  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  by  a Nationalist  administration,  im- 
possible. 

Employers’  Liability  Bill.  — With  the  exception  of 
the  clause  prohibiting  workmen  from  contracting  them- 
selves out  of  the  benefits  of  the  measure,  the  employers’ 
liability  bill  is  generally  popular  with  the  working  cliiWs. 
On  the  clause  mentioned,  however,  the  workingmen  are 
not  unanimous.  Many,  notably  the  employes  of  some  of 
the  great  railway  companies,  are  disinclinea  to  have  their 
liberty  of  action  in  the  making  of  contracts  with  employ- 
ers infringed  upon.  The  government,  however,  regard 
the  prohibition  of  contracting  out  as  vital  to  the  measure, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  competition  of  employes  for  positions, 
many  would  be  willing  to  lay  themselves  under  almost 
any  conditions,  and  an  important  lover  would  thus  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  employers,  which  would  nullify  the 
benefits  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  first  objected  to  the  government’s 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  bill,  preferring  to  refer  it  to 
a committee  of  the  whole  house  instead  of  to  the  grand  com- 
mittee ; but,  during  his  absence  on  a trip  to  the  Bahamas, 
the  opposition  in  the  house  fell  away.  Once,  however, 
there  was  a clash  of  opposing  forces — when  Mr.  W.  Mc- 
Laren. Liberal  M.P.  for  the  Crewe  division  of  Cheshire, 
moved  an  amendment  allowing  workmen  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  exempt  themselves  from  the  provi.sions  of  the 
bill.  The  amendment  was  lost  by  19  votes  (2.36  to  217), 
five  Unionists  voting  with  the  government. 

The  bill  passed  its  third  reading  without  a division. 
In  the  house  of  lords,  on  December  8,  a clause  was  in- 
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ftprlod  by  a vote  of  148  to  :J8,  embodying  the  principli* 
wbieb  ifr.  MeLaren  had  propoaed  in  the  commons,  al- 
lowing workmen  to  exempt  themselves  by  contract  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  result  of  this  action  of 
the  lords  has  been  to  add  to  some  extent  to  the  reaction 
against  the  upper  house.  When  the  bill  came  back  to  the 
commons,  Mr.  Asquith,  on  December  20,  moved  the  le- 
jection  of  the  “ contracting-oiit  ” amendment.  Thus  the 
fate  of  tho  bill,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

The  Parish  Councils  Bill. — Progress  with  this 
important  measure  has  also  met  with  much  obstruction. 
The  disposition  to  regard  it  as  a Church  question 
is  growing.  Pending  the  outcome  of  the  movement  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
parson  is  to  be  disestablished  in  his  position  of  influence 
in  the  direction  of  parish  affairs. 

The  bill  proposes  to  form  in  rural  parishes  having  a 
population  of  300  and  upward  a council,  to  be  annually 
elected  by  men  and  women  having  the  right  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  county  council.  These  parish  coun- 
cils are  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five  and  not  more  than 
15  members.  They  are  to  take  over  all  the  existing 
powers  of  the  vestries,  excepting  as  regards  Church  affairs 
and  Church  charities;  they  are  to  have  control  of 
parish  property,  land  allotments,  roads,  water  sujiply,  local 
watching  and  lighting,  and  sanitation  generally;  and  they 
are  to  have  charge  of  the  compulsory  jiurclnise  of  land 
under  the  sanction  of  the  local  government  board.  The 
general  principle  of  the  bill  has  commended  itself  to 
both  parties.  In  1888,  in  fact,  a somewhat  similar 
local  government  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Conserv- 
atives. There  are,  however,  many  disputable  features 
in  the  measure,  such  as  the  strict  application  of  the 
one  man  one  vote  principle,  which  does  away  with  the 
old  joining  of  representation  with  taxation,  and  temls 
to  put  in  control  of  the  ratesthose  whose  contributions  are 
the  smallest.  Other  questionable  points  concern  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  the  qualiheation  and  election 
of  boards  of  guardians,  and  the  poor-law  clauses. 

Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  jiresident  of  the  local  government 
board,  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  November  2. 
A host  of  amendments  have  been  proposed.  On  one 
of  these,  proposed  by  .Mr.  W.  McLaren,  .M.  P.  for  Crewe, 
enfranchising  women  who,  if  they  were  men,  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  local  government  and  parliamentary 
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flections*,  tlie  govermiient  siistiiiiied  it  defeat  on  November 
15,  Mr.  McLaren’s  amendment  being  carried  by  147  to  126 
votes.  In  order  to  expedite  business,  Mr.  Jialfonr  pro- 
posed to  allow  the  poor-law  clauses  to  stand  over  until 
next  year;  but  the  government  were  resolute,  and  tiie 
debate  dragged  on.  Up  to  the  eml  of  the  year,  only 
20  clauses  had  passed  through  committee;  about  50 
clauses  remained;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  urged  by  his 
followers  to  bring  the  debate  to  an  end  by  applying 
the  closure  by  sections,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of"  the 
home  rule  bill. 

The  British  Exchequer.— The  present  state  of  the 
British  finances  cau.ses  some  anxiety.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  customs  and  excise  receipts  are  dwindling,  with  no 
symptoms  of  prospective  relief.  The  dulness  of  trade  is 
more  and  more  discouraging.  Government  expenditures 
are  at  the  same  time  increasing.  Three  quarters  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  were  completed  on  December  31. 
Receipts  up  to  that  date  were  i'oO.UOO.OOO  against 
£60,900,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1892.  On  a 
favorable  estimate  the  prospective  receipts  for  the  vear, 
about  £90,000,000,  will  probably  mean  a large  deficit  in 
the  budget. 


PERSONAL,  ETC, 

The  two  important  educational  positions  held  by  the 
late  Professor  Jowett  have  been  filled.  By  appointment 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  .Mr.  Ingram  Bywater  has  become  reqiu* 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford;  and  on  November  14.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Caird,  D.  V.  L.,  was  elected  by  the  fellows, 
master  of  Balliol  College.  Professor  By  water  has  long 
been  a fellow  and  a tutor  at  Exeter,  and,  for  the  past 
ten  years,  has  been  reader  in  Greek  to  the  University. 
He  lias  an  excellent  reputation  as  a Greek  scholar,  is  a 
curator  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and  a delegate  of  the 
University  press.  Professor  Caird  was  educated  .at 
Balliol,  was  elected  a fellow  of  Merton,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  is  a younger  brother  of  Princi- 
pal .John  Caird. 

On  December  7,  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  to  succeed  the 
late  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 

The  new  lord  mayor  of  London,  Mr.  G.  R.  Tyler,  was 
inducted  into  office  November  9.  He  w^as  bom  in  1835, 
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was  elected  to  the  coiiimon  council  in  ISTT.  ten  years 
later  hecaine  an  alderman,  and  was  sherill  in  lSlU-92. 

8ir  Joseph  West  Kidgeway,  recently  Bririsli  envoy 
to  Morocco,  has  been  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  marriage  in  London,  of  Miss  Adele  Grant,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Beach  Grant  of  New  York,  to  tiic  earl 
of  Essex,  on  December  14,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
society  events  of  the  season.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  at  St.  .Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster. 

VARIOUS  BRITISH  AFFAIRS. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.— The  formal  opening, 
and  insi>ection  by  the  directors,  of  tlie  Manchester  ship 
canal  took  place  December  7.  'I'he  construction  of  this 
canal  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  parliament  jaissed,  after 
strong  opposition  from  Liverpool,  in  lhS.i;and  active  work 
was  conimenced  November  11,  18(ST.  'i’he  canal  is  35-J 
miles  long.  Its  width  at  the  water  level  is  172  feet,  and  at 
the  bottom  120  feet,  except  between  Manchester  and  Bar- 
ton, where  it  is  170  feet.  'J'he  depth  of  water  i.s  20 
feet  ; but,  if  required,  this  can  be  increased  two  feet  by- 
dredging.  There  are  four  main  locks  in  addition  to  those 
which  allow  entrance  to  the  canal  at  Eastham.  At  the 
latter  point  three  locks  are  provided,  one  of  which  is  000 
feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  will  accommodate  vessels  of 
about  10,000  tons  burden.  The  canal  is  wide  enough  to 
allow  two  shijis  of  the  largest  size  to  jaiss  each  other,  and, 
as  it  is  the  same  depth,  vessels  w Inch  have  jiassed  through 
the  Suez  canal  will  not  be  obliged  to  lighten  their  cargoes 
to  reach  Manchester.  'I’he  dock  accommodations  have 
been  provided  on  a liberal  scale.  'I’liey  w ill  cover  3J4 
acres  at  Manchester,  71  acres  at  Salford,  o4  acres  at  Par- 
tington, and  22J  acres  at  M arrington.  'i'he  total  water 
front  of  these  (luays  is  about  nine  miles.  In  the  work  of 
construction  great  diniculties  were  encountered.  The 
tracks  of  four  lines  of  railways  had  to  be  elevated  to  a 
))oint75feet  above  the  water  ; and  it  w as  necessary  to  cross 
the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  to  build  many  heavy  and  costly 
bridges.  This  canal,  which  makes  .Manchester  practiiailly 
a seaport,  and  also  the  commercial  center  of  a large  man- 
ufacturing district,  has  cost  8 lo.UOti.doO,  and  ranks  among 
the  great  engineering  feats  of  the  age.  The  public  open- 
ing was  set  for  January  1,  1804. 

The  Bank  of  Eiigluml. — 'I'he  sudden  retirement  of 
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Mr.  Fnink  May  as  chief  cashier  of  the  bank  of  England, 
a place  which  he  held  for  years,  started  many  alarming 
rumors  regarding  that  institution,  and  almost  caused  a 
panic  in  business  circles.  Heavy  losses  causevl  the  direct- 
ors to  carefully  examine  the  methods  of  investment  which 
had  been  followed,  and  over  which  the  cashier  had  been 
given  almost  entire  control.  This  investigation  revealed 

exceedingly  bad  judg- 
ment on  tlie  part  of 
Mr.  May,  particularly 
in  respect  to  large 
loans  which  he  had 
made  to  unsound  trust 
companies,  in  some  of 
wliich  companies  his 
son  was  one  of  the 
leading  officers.  The 
amount  of  loss  to  the 
bank  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  qui  te  large. 
As  there  was  no  proof 
of  intended  dishones- 
ty, the  matter  was  not 
taken  into  the  courts: 
but  Mr.  May  has  not 
only  been  summarily 
renioved  from  his  po- 
sition as  cashier,  but 
has  been  refused  a 
pension.  Until  this 
di.sa.ster,  the  bunk  of 
England  had  suffered  but  little  from  losses  during  a long 
period,  but  it  is  said  that  in  1803  it  lost  700,000  through 
Its  cashier,  uml  that  its  average  losses  from  forgery  from 
to  1H31  were  more  than  :>2(K).0(H(  per  year.  ’ 

Tlie  Ardlainoiit  Mystery.— A remarkable  trial  was 
opened  at  Edinburgh,  iJecember  12,  in  connection  with 
the  supposed  murder  of  Lieutenant  Hambrough,  which 
has  become  known  as  the  “ Ardlamont  mystery.”  Alfred 
J.  .Monson.  with  an  unfortunate  record,  was  charged  with 
the  alleged  murder.  He  had  been  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  Ardlamont  house,  and  is  said  to  have  invited 
the  lieutenant  to  visit  him  there.  On  August  9 the  two 
went  fishing  in  a bout,  which  sank,  and  which  was  after- 
ward found  to  have  had  a hole  cut  in  the  side.  Ham- 
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brongh,  wlio  coulii  not  swim,  was  rescued  by  Jfousou. 
On  the  following  day  the  two,  accompanied  by  a man 
named  Scott  (with  various  aliases,  who  has  disappeared), 
went  hunting.  Lieutenant  Hambrough  was  found  dead, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  his  gun.  Suspicions  of  foul  play  were  aroused, 
and  Monson  was  arrested  August  30.  The  dead  officer 
had  just  obtained  a heavy  insurance  upon  his  life,  and  it 
was  thought  that  Monson  had  secured  an  assignment  of 
the  policy  to  himself.  The  trial  was  in  progress  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Other  British  Affairs. — The  33d  annual  meeting  of 
the  Church  congress  was  opened  at  Birmingham  October 
3.  The  meeting  were  particularly  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  city  pre- 
sented an  address  of  welcome,  which  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  from  the  prominence  given  to  social  and  labor 
subjects.  The  bishop  of  Worcester  presided. 

On  November  28,  a memorial  to  James  Russell  Lowell 
was  unveiled  in  the  chapter-house  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  funds  for  this  memorial,  which  consists  of  two 
stained  ^lass  window’s  with  beautiful  and  aj)propriate  rep- 
resentations, had  been  provided  by  the  English  friends  of 
Mr.  Lowell,  including  many  of  the  nobility,  and  the  lead- 
ing men  in  science,  art,  and  literature.  The  dean  of 
Westminster  presided  at  the  ceremony  of  unveiling.  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  made  the  presentation  address,  in  which 
he  requested  United  States  Ambassador  Bavard  to  accept 
the  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Bayard  replied  in  a graceful  and  eloquent  speech. 

A review  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  of  the  British  trade 
during  the  first  11  months  of  18B3,  shows  a decline  of 
£17,500,000  in  the  value  of  imports  and  £0,.500,0()0  in  e.v- 
ports  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  jieriod  of  1892. 
although  that  year  was  marked  by  an  enormous  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  business.  As  comjiared  with  1892  tliere 
was  a gain  in  the  imports  of  tobacco,  oils,  and  (lerrnan  ar- 
ticles; out  along  all  other  lines  there  was  a decline.  Tlierc 
was  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  food,  drink,  chemicals, 
and  machinery  ; but  the  value  of  exported  yarns,  textile 
fabrics,  and  coal  very  greatly  decreased.  The  decline  in 
the  cotton  trade  is  supixxsed  to  be  largely  due  to  the  coal 
strike  combined  with  a greatly  increased  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  shipping  and  shipbuilding  industries  have  been 
greatly  depres.sed.  due  in  part  to  the  large  building  opera- 
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tioiis  of  several  preceding  years,  which  greatly  iiiereased 
the  carrying  capacity,  while  the  demand  for  freight  trans- 
portation has  shown  but  little  improvement.  The  exces- 
sive competition  thus  caii.sed  has  resulted  in  a reduction 
of  the  rates,  which  has  made  really  unprofitable  much  of 
the  business  which  has  been  secured.  The  additions  to 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  country  from  1890  to  1893, 
were  to  the  extent  of  1,111.000  tons. 

The  government  has  determined  to  construct  two 
war  vessels,  to  be  named  the  Powerful  and  the  Terrible, 
which  will  be  the  largest  and  most  formidable  rapid  cruis- 
ers ever  built.  These  vessels  will  be  of  the  twin-screw 
nattern;and  will  be  made  of  steel,  sheathed,  and  coppereil. 
Each  will  be  500  feet  long,  70  feet  broad,  draw  27  feet  of 
water,  cause  a displacement  of  14.000  tons,  and  be  able  to 
maintain  a continuous  sjreed  of  20  knots  an  hour.  In  ad- 
dition to  several  machine  guns  and  4 torpedo  launching 
tubes,  each  vessel  will  be  armed  with  two  9-inch  guns, 
twelve  G-iuch  rifles,  and  eighteen  12-poundor  and  twelve 
3 pounder  rapid-firing  guns. 

A large  battleship  named  the  Revenge  has  been  suc- 
cessfully launched.  Her  principal  dimensions  are: 
Length,  380  feet ; breadth,  75  feet ; draught,  27  feet  0 
inches;  displacement,  14,150  tons.  She  is  one  of  the 
eight  large  ships  authorized  bv  the  naval  defense  act  of 
1889. 

On  December  21,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  Duke 
Alfred  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  (the  duke  of  Edin- 
burgh) would  renounce  the  £15,000  per  year  hitherto  re- 
ceived from  England,  but  that  the  £10,000  per  year  due 
under  the  royal  marriaM  act  would  continue  to  be  paid. 
.Mr.  Labouch5re  movea  that  all  payments  to  the  duke 
from  the  government  cease;  but  his  motion  was  oppo.scd 
by  -Mr.  Gladstotie,  and  was  rejected. 

At  a meeting  held  late  in  November,  the  London  coun- 
cil of  the  imperial  federation  league  was  disbanded.  The 
council  was  founded  in  1884  in  hope  of  bringing  the  col- 
onies into  a closer  relationship  with  the  mother  country 
and  each  other.  Its  downfall  is  attributed  to  an  attempt 
to  obtain  from  Canada,  in  common  with  the  other  col- 
onies, financial  aid  in  maintaining  the  imperial  army  and 
navy. 
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LABOK  INTERESTS. 

The  En^linh  Coal  Strike. — Tliis  gigantic  labor 
movement,  whose  eHects,  except  as  concernco  the  loss  of 
life,  had  been  as  disastrous  as  a war,  ended  November 
20.  The  last  quarter  of  1893  opened  with  some  signs  that 
both  parties,  weary  of  the  ruinous  struggle,  were  in  a 
mood  for  concessions.  After  several  abortive  efforts  by 
the  associated  mayors  of  several  towns,  a conference  of 
representatives  of  both  sides  was  assembled  at  Sheffield  on 
October  9,  which  at  first 
gave  hope  of  a settlement. 

The  proposition  submitted 
by  the  mayor  was,  that  the 
nien  should  return  to  work 
at  the  old  rate  of  wages  for 
the  present,  but  agreeing 
to  a reduction  after  six 
weeks  of  10  per  cent  out 
of  the  40  jier  cent  increa.si- 
that  they  had  been  receiv- 
ing; and  that,  us  speedily 
as  possible,  a board  of  con- 
cilia tion  should  be  ap- 
pointed. Some  of  the 
smaller  mine-owners  con- 
ceiled  the  old  rate  of  wages, 
and  about  00,000  of  the 
million  men  idle  returned 
to  work  on  October  12;  and  the  close  of  the  strike  in  a ])rac- 
tical  surrender  by  the  ma.sters  was  proclaimed  in  the  news- 
papers. But  the  men  in  general  refused  either  compro- 
mise or  arbitration;  and  as  the  great  mine-owners  insisted 
on  demanding  one  of  these,  the  ruinous  strike  went  on. 
This  obdurate  refusal  of  the  workingmen  to  accejit  any 
reduction  by  arbitration  was  generally  condemned,  and 
almost  the  entire  press  of  the  country  turned  to  denounc- 
ing them  as  wilful  destroyers  of  the  fabric  of  national 
promierity. 

The  ending  of  the  strike  was  initiated  by  an  unpreced- 
ented but  admirably  sagacious  interposition  of  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Gladstone  in  an  open  letter  suggested  a joint 
conference  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Rosebery,  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who  had  consented  tit  the 
request  of  his  colleagues  to  undertake  this  important 
duty.  The  invitation  in  duplicate  was  accepted  by  both 
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parties;  and  their  representatives  met  in  conference  at  the 
foreign  office  on  November  17.  discussed  the  question  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  closed  the  wretclied  war  by  deciding 
tliat  on  November  20  work  should  be  resume<i  in  all 
the  mines  at  the  old  rate  of  payment  temporarily,  pending 
a decision  as  to  wages  by  a board  of  conciliation  to  be  con- 
stituted for  one  year,  with  the  umlerstauding  that  no 
greater  reduction  than  10  jter  cent  should  be  made  from 
the  advance  of  40  per  cent  given  in  188S.  This  settle- 
ment, temporary  in  terms,  is  regarded  as  promising  a 
tinality.  Its  announcement  was  received  with  cheers  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  with  demonstrations  of  gn^at 
joy  in  all  the  mining  centers,  where  waiting  crowds  rent 
the  air  with  cheers,  the  church  bells  rang  joyful  peals,  and 
thanksgiving  services  were  held  in  the  dissenting  chapel.s. 

Witli  which  side  does  the  victory  rest?  Certainly  not 
with  the  masters,  since  they  take  back  the  men  at  the  old 
rates  which  they  had  all  along  refused  to  pay.  Meanwhile 
the  victory  by  the  men  is  but  partial,  being  definite 
for  only  a time.  It  now  aj)pears  that  both  sides  were 
practically  exhausted;  multitudes  of  the  miners  had  come 
to  the  verge  of  starvation,  while  many  of  the  mine-owners 
had  come  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Computations  of  the  loss  during  the  nearly  four 
months  reach  enormous  figures.  The  normal  output  of 
G3,OOU.OOO  tons  of  coal  dropped  to  29,000,000;  the  con- 
sumjitioii  of  49,000,000  tons  to  27,250,000;  the  exports  of 

11.000. 000  tons  to  8,750,000.  The  estimated  loss  to 
mine-owners,  iron-masters,  railways,  etc.,  was  about  £i;j.- 

250.000.  Consumers  paid  in  increased  prices.  £1,767,IXHk 
.Miners,  iron-workers,  and  other  artisans  lost  £18.208,WHi. 
The  total  general  loss  is  estimated  at  about  £33,230, OOo. 
The  number  of  workers  idle,  1,003,250,  indicates  that 
more  than  3,.')00,000  jiersons  were  deprived  of  the  earnings 
which  were  their  subsistence. 

The  emliiig,  bright  as  it  seems,  is  excelled  in  brightness 
by  the  new  princi])les  on  which  it  was  developed.  The 
customary  ending  of  all  strikes  is  a pitiable  confession 
of  exhaustion,  and  little  more.  This  ending,  too,  is  that; 
but  it  is  also  a promise.  It  suggests  a larger  day  that  may 
rise  in  skies  heretofore  unknown.  Governments  have 
usually  held  coldly  aloof  from  contests  between  labor  and 
capital,  except  that  they  have  suppressed  riots  by  force. 
fjoiftner  fnire  has  been  their  accepted  theory,  both  for 
their  own  dignitv  and  for  the  public  safety.  In  this  case 
the  government's  interposition  was  with  (dear  di.sclaimer 
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of  authority,  with  exproBsioiis  of  pain  and  anxiety  at 
the  distresses  which  it  had  witnessed,  with  appeals  in  the 
interest  of  civilization,  and  with  an  offer  of  its  good 
offices,  not  in  any  sense  as  an  arbiter  or  umpire,  but 
confined  entirely  to  assisting  the  two  parties  in  devis- 
ing between  themselves  a friendly  settlement.  The  time 
was  wisely  chosen;  so  was  the  agent.  Lord  Hosebery  has 
received  great  praise  for  his  tact  and  sagacity.  He  had  no 
vote  in  the  conference.  He  made  the  great  company  of 
delegates  his  guests  around  a table  bountifullv  spread,  and 
concessions  gradually  came,  especially  under  Jiis  appeal  not 
to  the  merely  legal  aspects  of  toe  case  but  to  humanity  and 
“sweet  rea.sonableness.”  If  statesmen  shall  be  willing  and 
able  to  follow  him  into  this  strange  field,  a new  epoch 
may  begin. 

The  French  and  Belgian  Coal  Strikes.— A seven 
weeks’  strike  in  France,  accompanied  by  serious  disturb- 
ances in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  closeil  on  Jsovember  6.  The 
delegates  in  session  at  Lens,  by  a vote  of  .38  to  16, 
declared  the  contest  emied,  while  professing  that  they 
were  victims  of  public  indilTerence  to  their  sufferings, 
and  threatening  an  early  revenge  in  “social  revolu- 
tion.” The  Socialist  deputies  in  the  chamber,  who 
seem  to  have  fomented  this  disturbance  to  show  their 
power  outside  before  proceeding  to  show  it  in  parlia- 
mentary aidion,  showed  only  their  own  weakness.  At 
Urocourt  and  Litvin  the  situation  became  so  threaten- 
ing that  the  rioters  were  dispersed  by  the  police  and  the 
military,  while  troops  of  cavalry  guarded  the  gates  of  the 
mines  where  men  were  still  at  work. 

In  Belgium,  the  Charleroi  .strike  ended  October  10, 
after  a short  but  excited  course,  and  some  collisions  with 
the  police.  The  strikers  in  that  district,  about  24,000, 
returned  to  work  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  masters 
had  conceded  some  increase  in  wages. 

Anarchist  Outrages. — In  (Spain,  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber revealed  .Vnarcliist  jilots  of  unknown  extent,  but 
seeming  to  ramify  widely  through  the  kingdom.  In  Bar- 
celona on  November?,  during  the  performance  of  an  opera 
at  the  Lyceum  theater,  a bomb  was  hurled  from  the  upper 
gallery  into  the  crowded  audience.  It  is  reported  that  15 
persons  were  killed  instantly,  I. 5 others  wounded  so  that 
thev  died  the  next  day.  and  80  others  seriously  injured. 
The  next  day  50  Anarchists  were  arrested,  and  on  the  day 
following,  niartial  law  was  [troclaimed.  .\rrests  continued 
for  about  three  weeks ; aud  ultimately  15  Anarchists,  of 
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wlioin  11  were  Sj>uni:irds,  were  definitely  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  crime.  The  act  of  throwing  the  bomb 
was  traced  to  .lose  ('(Klina,  who  in  his  confes-sion  gave  de- 
tails bearing  on  the  wounding  of  .General  Martinez  de 
Campos,  in  September,  1893,  for  wliich  the  Anarchist 
I’allas  was  shot  on  October  (1 — which  bring  to  light  the 
sentiments  that  in  tlic  Anarchist  brcitst  take  the  place  of 
loyalty  to  comrades  and  of  self-sacrifice  for  a principle — an 
insane  caricature  of  the  loftiest  human  motives.  It  ap- 
pears that  even  the  enemies  of  society  cannot  nerve  their 
hands  to  fiendish  deeds,  except  as  they  can  inspire  them- 
selves with  some  insane  dream  of  honor,  heroism,  and 
loyalty. 

Godina  declares  that  he  had  been  assigned  to  kill 
General  de  Campos  at  the  great  military  review,  bnt  that 
his  courage  failed  him  at  the  last  moment,  and  that  Pal- 
las. who  stood  near,  reproachetl  him,  took  from  him  the 
bomb,  and  threw  it  (p.  508).  Pallas  steadily  denied  that 
there  was  any  conspiracy  or  that  he  had  any  accomjdice. 
and  died  projdiesying  that  he  would  be  avenged.  Godina 
felt  that  as  his  faltering  had  caused  the  death  of  Pallas, 
he  was  bound  in  honor  to  be  the  avenger.  Hence  the 
bomb  at  the  opera. 

The  alarm  caused  at  Harcelona  was  a disaster  to  the 
theater  business,  and  most  of  the  companies,  after  play- 
ing for  a time  to  empty  houses,  were  closed  for  lack  of  at- 
tendance. The  air  was  full  of  rumors  of  plots.  Trade 
and  industry  were  for  a while  paralyzed. 

Bombs  have  been  either  exploded  or  found  placed  for 
e.xplosion  in  several  other  Spanish  towns,  intended  usually 
for  the  destruction  of  officials  or  of  the  military.  The 
jiolice  found,  in  Barcelona,  a complete  laboratory  for  man- 
ufacture of  explo.sives,  and  claim  to  have  thoroughly  traced 
an  extensive  conspiracy. 

In  France,  the  bomb  explosion  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  on  December  9,  was  one  of  the  most  startling  iii- 
cidents  of  recent  times,  an  act  of  deliberate  defianee  of 
constituted  authority.  The  legislative  session  was  quietly 
busied  with  ordinary  questions,  when  a dynamite  Mmb, 
flung  from  the  spectators’  gallery,  cxjiloded  in  the  air  near 
the  middle  of  the  chamber,  seriously  injuring  several 
deputies  and  visitors.  It  was  meant  to  be  the  death  of  a 
hirge  number  of  deputies  ; and.  according  to  the  confession 
of  the  assassin,  was  aimed  at  M.  Diipiiy,  president  of  the 
house ; but  was  prevented  from  its  deadlv  work  by  a 
woman,  who,  attempting  to  seize  the  would-be  assassin’s 
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arm,  spoiled  his  aim,  so  that  the  bomb,  first  striking  the 
gallery  parapet,  exploded  in  the  air.  After  the  moment- 
ary shock  of  surprise,  the  president  and  the  assembly  be- 
haved with  surprising  coolness — the  president  calling  for 
the  business  of  the  day  to  proceed,  and  all  the  members 
sharing  in  his  calmness.  No  note  was  taken  of  the  out- 
rage till  the  business  in  hand  had  been  concluded.  In- 
stantlv,  however,  the  official  guards  closed  all  doorsaiid  pre- 
vented any  egress  for  hours,  while  careful  police  investiga- 
tion was  made  concerning  all  suspicious  or  unrecognized 
persons  present.  Among  tliese  was  an  Anarchist  well  known 
to  the  police,  Auguste  Vaillaut,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  gallery  and  taken  with  others  to  a hospital,  whither 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  detectives,  who  succeeded 
in  drawing  from  him  a surly  and  boastful  confession  of 
the  crime.  In  the  following  week  the  prime  minister  in- 
troduced for  legislative  action  several  bills  aimed  at  re- 
pression of  -\narchist  crimes,  which  were  soon  passed  by 
great  majorities — one  bill  making  it  a penal  offense  to  pub- 
lish incitements  to  crimes  connected  with  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives ; another  strengthening  the  laws  against  criminal 
associations,  and  defining  Anarcliist  clubs  as  such;  another 
increasing  the  stringency  of  the  law  against  illegal  posses- 
sion of  explosives;  another  enlarging  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  police  uses.  The  restriction  on  the  publica- 
tion of  incitements  to  crime,  is  an  especially  important  ad- 
vance on  the  former  law  in  France,  as  it  forbids  indirect 
as  well  as  direct  incitements,  and  includes  as  indirect, 
“ the  glorification  of  crime.” 

In  no  civilized  capital  except  Paris,  could  such  an  event 
have  caused  in  the  public  at  large  so  little  shock  of  hor- 
ror, so  little  excitement,  so  little  discussion  even.  A 
Paris  correspondent  of  a London  journal  reports  that 
though  the  newspapers  abounded  with  sensational  head- 
ings, the  public,  even  of  the  better  class,  seemed  half-in- 
clined to  treat  the  matter  as  a trifle  or  a joke.  If  this 
observer  saw  accurately  and  widely  (which  may  be  ques- 
tionable) he  saw  a great  and  brilliant  jieople  unfortunately 
lucking  in  that  capacity  for  horror  and  moral  recoil  at 
sight  of  hideous  crimes,  which  is  one  of  the  deep  founda- 
tions of  national  self-defense. 

In  Marseilles  on  November  1C,  a bomb  was  exploded  in 
the  house  of  the  general  commanding  the  15th  army  corps. 
In  Amiens  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  central  po- 
lice station.  Threats  have  been  made  to  blow  up  the 
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Furii  bouree,  canning  namerous  iireeautionarr  appliances. 

iron  gratings,  etc.,  to  be  arranged. 

In  Germanv,  nmch  excitement  was  caused  on  Xovem- 
fjer  il  by  the  sending  of  infernal  machines  to  Empen>r 
\S'illiam  and  Chancellor  von  Caprivi.  Their  ap[)eanin<.'e 
excite<l  suspicion,  ami  no  harm  was  done.  \ month  after- 
wani  it  was  rejKtrted  that  they  ha<l  been  traced  to  a dis- 
charged agent  of  the  Berlin  police,  who  induced  t«o 
French  .\narchists  to  send  them.  His  scheme  was  to  re- 
veal the  plot,  and  to  gain  his  reinstatement  as  rewanl. 

SOCIALISM  A>D  ANARCHISM. 

DiHfnssions  and  Tendenci(M<. — On  the  continent  of 
Euro})e  the  air  grows  thick  with  discussions  as  to  the 
springs  of  .\nan  hy.  a«  to  its  methods,  as  to  the  facts  of  its 
increase,  as  to  the  means  for  its  repression.  .'Socialism, 
though  claiming  to  be  unite  distinct  from  it,  is  drawn  into 
the  di.scnssion  as  iwssibty  preparing  the  material  and  the 
lines  for  its  development.  Tlie  outward  physical  condi- 
tions which  .\narchy  accuses  in  justifying  itself,  are  being 
considered  more  than  heretofore;  but  the  profounder 
moral  relations  of  which  mo<lern  six’iety  is  the  organiza- 
tion, are  not  iis  yet  largely  hrouglit  into  the  discussion. 

It  is  now  only  beginning  to  be  seen  that  Anarchv  is  a 
menace  and  a problem,  not  from  its  organization  as  a vast 
union  of  forces,  hut  from  its  lack  of  organization.  It 
sets  forth  onlv  individuals  or  occasionally  small  groups,  as 
subjects  for  detection  and  for  vengeance  by  the  law.  So 
central  IkkIv  can  be  traced  and  crushed,  because  no  such 
liody  exists.  Yet  its  invisible  bond  liolds  every  individ- 
ual by  the  firmest  possible  gra.sp — that  grasp  of  conviction 
and  purpose  by  which  a man  holds  himself.  The  common- 
place man  it  exalts  into  an  infernal  hero,  making  him 
dazzle  himself  : he  sees  himself  and  his  comnules  as  apos- 
tles of  light.  In  public  discussions,  however,  during  the 
(juarter  of  the  vear  now  under  review,  it  is  said  that  .\iiar- 
chists,  numben’ng  in  Europe  and  America  perhaps  30,000, 
are  fortunatoly  not  dangerous,  since  they  are  withont  com- 
pact organization. 

•Socialism  is  in  its  fundamental  principle  the  very  op- 
posite of  .Vuarchy,  which  is  extreme  individualism.  In 
recent  developments,  however,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  in 
Socialism  a i^ical  or  revolutionary  wing — small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  main  body — which,  bv  its  assertion  of  the 
right  of  laboring  men  in  the  organizations  to  use  force 
even  to  destruction  in  gaining  their  dues  from  capital,  is 
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educating  the  individual  laboring  man  to  assert  his  right 
to  do  the  same.  The  Social  Democratic  party  in  Ger- 
many seems  to  be  more  a political  than  a trade  organiza- 
tio7i.  Its  annual  congress  at  Cologne  near  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, by  a vast  majority  held  itself  aloof  from  all  illegal 
and  destructive  measures.  It  is  rapidly  growing,  having 
gained  nearly  3.>0,U00  votes  since  1890,  and  Jiow,  with  its 
poll  of  about  1,800,000,  surpasses  by  more  than  half  a 
million  any  of  the  other  single  parties  in  Germany.  In 
-Vustria,  whei’e  Socialism  is  not  yet  formally  recognized  as 
a political  partv.  it  is  rapidly  growing.  During  the  last 
quarter,  36  workingmen’s  associations  were  formed  in  Vi- 
enna, making  the  totid  number  more  than  300.  In 
France,  Socialism,  at  least  as  manifested  in  the  legislature, 
has  been  clouded  and  checked  during  the  quarter  by  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  Anarchist  bomb  in  the  chamber. 
French  Socialism  lacks  the  comparatively  calm  and 
thoughtful  leadership  which  of  late  has  given  German 
Socialism  its  political  standing. 

DISASTERS. 

An  explosion  of  dynamite  on  board  the  steamer  Cabu 
Machicaeo  caused  an  aji|)alling  disaster  at  Sanbinder, 
Spain,  November  3.  Her  papers  indicated  that  the  ship 
was  loaded  with  iron.  Hour,  wine,  petroleum,  and  21  cases 
of  dynamite.  While  the  cargo  was  being  discharged,  fire 
was  discovered  on  board.  The  dynamite  was  removed  by 
the  customs  officers  and  police;  and,  when  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  extinguish  the  tire,  arrangements  were  made  to 
have  a tug  tow  the  ship  into  the  bay.  While  the  tug,  with 
another  vessel  which  had  gone  to  render  assistance,  was 
alongside,  there  was  a terrific  explosion,  which  destroye<l 
these  vessels  and  their  crews,  a large  number  of  small 
boats,  wrecked  the  quay,  which  was  covered  with  people 
who  had  gathered  to  see  the  fire,  and  shook  the  whole  city 
like  an  earthquake.  Many  buildings  were  destroyed  and 
fire  was  scattered  in  every  ilireetion.  The  flames  spread 
with  great  rapidity.  The  telegraph  was  renilered  useless, 
ami  it  was  several  hours  before  fire-engines  could  be  oli- 
tained  from  abroad.  Revised  accounts  place  the  number 
of  the  killed  at  about  3<i((.  and  that  of  the  injured  at 
about  600.  Ttie  governor  of  the  town  and  several  other 
officials  who  were  suiierintending  the  efforts  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  were  among  the  killed.  It  is  sujiposed  that  n 
large  quantity  of  dynamite,  which  was  not  noted  on  the 
manifest,  was  concealed  in  the  vessel  and  that  the  bursting 
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of  till*  barrels  of  petroleum,  or  of  the  boiler  of  the  shij), 

caused  its  explosion. 

A terrific  jjale  swept  the  western  shore  of  Great  Itritaiii 
November  18,  19,  and  20;  extended  nlon>r  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  far  south  as  the  Mediterranean,  was  very  severe 
on  the  shores  of  the  Haltic  sea  and  the  English  channel, 
and  w'ith  somewhat  diniinislied  force  reachetl  a consider- 
able jKirtion  of  the  continent.  At  a multitude  of  points, 
buildings  and  bridges  were  destroye<l.  telegraph  wires 
were  blown  down,  and  railways  and  public  roads  were 
washed  out.  Along  the  British  coast  the  sea  rose  rapidly, 
a large  number  of  vessels  were  wreckeil.  and  about  2(si 
lives  were  lost.  On  the  Normandy  coast,  the  storm  was 
reported  the  worst  one  for  fifty  years.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Calais  more  than  3(K)  jarsons  were  drowneti. 
Lloyd’s  Recorder  for  November  20,  noted  144  wrecks,  the 
largest  number  of  vessels  ever  reported  lost  in  24  hours. 
In  Great  Britain  the  gale  was  accompanied  by  a heavy  fall 
of  snow. 

One  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  White  Star  Line 
freight  steamer  Xaronic,  which  sailed  from  Liver|WH)l 
b'ebruary  11,  1893,  and  has  never  been  heard  from  since, 
was  found  in  latitude  36°  N.  and  longitude  33  W.  by 
Captain  Anderson,  of  the  Norwegian  ship  Emblem,  on 
July  21.  The  boat  was  overturned  and  bad  a large  hole 
in  the  bottom.  As  the  lashings  had  been  cut  inste.ad  of 
being  unhooked  by  the  ))atent  apparatus  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  evident  that  the  boat  had  been  quickly  and  violently 
removed  from  the  shij). 

GERMANY. 

The  Army  Bill.— T he  new  army  bill  came  into  fotve 
early  in  October.  The  main  interest  of  the  session  of  the 
irniierial  diet,  which  began  November  17.  w.as  focuse<l  ia 
the  question  of  how  the  extra  expenditure  of  60  to  80  mil- 
lions of  marks,  which  the  army  bill  necessitated,  was  to  be 
covered.  The  bill,  under  imptwial  |>ressure.  hud  been 
forced  througli  hurriedly,  with  little  regard  to  the  serious 
financial  problems  it  involved.  At  the  Frankfort  con- 
vention (p.  .')92)  Dr.  Miquel.  I’rnssian  minister  of  finance, 
to  meet  the  emergency,  brought  forward  a plan  imposing 
an  extra  tax  on  wine.  tobacc(>.  and  bourse  operations. 
'I'liis  plan  having  been  broached,  created  the  most  rigo- 
rous opposition  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  other 
states  than  Prussia,  so  that  all  but  the  bourse  taxes  have 
been  practically  abandoned,  and  even  that  is  held  in  limited 
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favor.  If  any  other  plan  was  agreed  upon  at  the  Frank- 
fort meeting,  it  ha.s  not  yet  been  made  known. 

A strong  sectional  feeling  has  been  aroused  by  Dr. 
Miqnel’s  measure.  As  he  repre.sents  Prussia,  the  great 
North  German  power,  his  proposals  are  naturally  combated 
by  Bavaria,  the  chief  South  German  state.  The  other 
Northern  states  side  with  Prussia,  and  the  Southern  with 
Bavaria.  Bavaria  has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  for  imper- 
ial legislation  defining  the  financial  relations  of  the  states 
to  the  empire.  Indeed  hostility  to  the  inea.sure  is  develop- 
ing in  almost  every  direction,  and  there  promises  to  be  a 
conflict  even  greater  than  that  which  arose  in  connection 
with  the  passage  of  the  army  bill  itself.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  the  latest  elections,  a majority  of  over  one 
million  ajrainst  the  hill  was  secured. 

In  the  reichstag,  on  December  7,  the  discussion  of  the 
bonrso  ta.x  proposal  was  the  cause  of  a decided  scene  be- 
tween Herr  von  Sonneberg,  Anti-Semite,  and  Herr  Singer, 
Socialist.  On  December  :19,  ilmperor  William  held  a con- 
ference with  Chancellor  Caprivi,  Herr  .Miquel,  minister  of 
finance,  and  Herr  Bronsart-Schellendorf,  minister  of  war. 
The  conference  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  !Miquel  to  postpone  the  introduction  of  his  financial 
reform  proposal  until  the  next  session  of  the  reichstag. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  in  case  the  bills  were  rejected  the 
reichstag  should  be  dissolved. 

Proceedings  in  the  Reichstag. — The  reichstag  met 
on  November  17.  Herr  von  Levetzow  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent, and  Herren  Buol  and  Buerkelin,  vice-presidents. 

It  is  understood  that  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  contem- 
plates, instead  of  modifying  his  terill  policy,  an  extension 
of  the  reciprocity  plan  until  Germany  shall  he  commer- 
cially linked  with  all  other  civilized  nations. 

On  December  1,  the  decree  of  July,  1873,  ordering  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  (iermany,  was  revoked  by  a 
vote  of  173  to  13(1.  The  tWniservatives  and  National 
Liberals  oppo.sed  the  revocation  of  the  decree,  but  it  was 
carried  by  a coalition  recruited  from  the  Clericals.  Poles, 
Alsatians,  .Socialists,  and  liadicals.  This  legislative  step 
marks  the  almost  completed  return  of  the  tdiurch  to  the 
position  of  freedom  it  occupied  prior  to  the  anti-ecclesias- 
tical laws  inaugurated  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  early 
seventies.  In  its  origin  the  hil/iiriampf  was  aimed  against 
no  particular  Church,  hut  against  the  princiide  of  ecclesias- 
tical encroachment  upon  state  rights,  from  whatever 
source  it  might  come.  With  Prince  Bismarck,  the  issue 
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w:is  one  of  state  politics,  not  of  religions  dogma  ; and  the 
legislation  that  followed  Hisniarek’s  elevation  of  MinisU-r 
Falk  to  power  in  January,  18T2.  inchule<l  not  only  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuit  and  affiliated  orders,  but  the 
ennincipatioti  of  the  schools  from  all  religious  control, 
the  estidtlishment  of  courts  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  clerical  offenders,  the  cutting  off  of  state  revenues  paid 

to  certain  religious  in- 
stitutions, the  making 
of  civil  marriage  ob- 
ligatory, and  tbe  re- 
striction in  many  ways 
of  theauthority  of  I’ro- 
t e s t a n t as  well  as 
Catholic  clergy. 

Of  late  years,  how- 
ever. the  elements  of 
the  kiilturkaitipf  have 
been  gradually  disap- 
pearing as  the  price 
of  Clerical  support  in 
the  passage  of  impor- 
tant government  mea- 
sures ; and  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  decree  of 
expulsion  against  the 
.lesuits  may  be  lookeil 
upon  as  part  of  the 
consideration  paid  for 
a.ssistance  in  the  strug- 
gle over  the  army  bill, 
ruder  astute  diplo- 
•iKHM.vN  -•MMi.i-T.  iiiatic  inaiiagement 

the  Church  has  gradually  regained  its  ground,  and  over- 
thrown the  defeu.ses  raised  against  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ment. The  removal  of  coercive  measures  has,  in  fact,  become 
partof  the  domestic  and  diplomatic  jiolicy  of  the  empire,  eni- 
liracing,  as  it<ioes.  millions  of  Catholic  subjects,  and  allied, 
as  it  is,  with  Catholic  jiowers. 

Other  (>ernimi  Anairs. — lleceiit  revelations  made  at 
llatiover  (concerning  gambling  in  the  flerman  army,  led  the 
eni|teror  to  i.ssiie  on  Xovemher  G,  an  edict  forbidding 
ganu's  of  hazard  of  any  kind  among  men  in  active 
•service. 

A statue  of  Emperor  William  I.,  grandfather  of  the 
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present  emperor,  was  unveiled  iti  Bremen  on  October  IS. 
l.y  the  present  Emperor  William  II. 

In  Berlin,  on  October  :10,  there  was  beheaded  the  first 
woman  who  has  suffered  the  death  penalty  there  since  Ber- 
lin was  made  a kaiserstad/.  She  was  Emilie  Zillmaii. 
Her  crime  was  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

The  Catholic  priests  in  Prussian  Poland,  who  are  the 
princij>al  instructors  of  the  masses,  have  been  granted  leave 
to  use  the  native  language  in  the  Polish  schools. 

FRANCE. 

A New  MiniHtrv. — The  event  of  the  quarter  was  the 
resignation  of  all  the  members  of  M.  Dupuy’s  cabinet, 
which  took  place  November  25.  It  is  alleged  that  for 
weeks  M.  Dupuy  had  been  striving  to  eliminate  the  Rad- 
ical element  from  the  cabinet  without  jeopardizing  his 
own  position,  lie  was  accused  of  practicing  duplicity  to- 
wards M.  Peytral,  one  of  the  Radical  members,  which  pre- 
cipitated the  crisis.  His  offense  really  consisted  in  de- 
manding a vote  of  confidence  in  a cabinet  part  of  which 
he  intended  to  crowd  from  office.  Upon  the  breaking  up 
of  the  cabinet,  President  Carnot  at  once  offered  the  pre- 
miership to  Mr.  Casimir-Perier,  who  declined  it,  saving 
that  M.  Dupuy  was  the  only  ))ossible  premier.  M.  lley- 
nal  was  then  asked  to  form  a new  ministry,  but  refused  ; 
M.  Spuller  did  the  same,  although  he  afterwards  con- 
sented and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  out 
President  Carnot’s  wishes.  x\t  length  M.  Casimir-Perier 
was  induced  to  accept  the  premiership  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  December  his  cabinet  was  formed — the  31st  since 
1870 — with  the  following  result  : 

M.  CABiMiR-PfiKiKR.  Premier,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Antonin  Dubost,  Minister  of  .Justice. 

M.  Reyn.vl,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

M.  Buhde.vc,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Qenerai.  .Mercier,  Minister  of  War, 

Vice-Admirai.  Lekevre,  Minister  of  Marine. 

M.  Spci.i.er.  Minister  of  Piibiic  Instruction  and  Worship. 

Mr.  JoNNART,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

M.  Marty,  Minister  of  Commerce. 

M.  VioER,  Minister  of  .Agriculture. 

CAStMiR-PfcRiER,  M..  the  new  French  premier,  was  bom  in  1847, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  ha-s  been  a deputy 
since  1874.  In  1883,  not  wishing  to  vote  for  the  exile  of  a dvna.sty 
under  which  his  immediate  ancestors  had  served,  he  resigne<i  his  s«>Ht, 
but,  upon  consideration,  accepted  re-election.  In  1890  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  budget  committee;  and  in  January,  1893,  was  elected 
president  of  the  chamber. 

The  New  Chamber. — M.  Dupuy  was  chosen  presi- 
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dent  in  place  of  M.  Casimir-Perier,  called  to  the  pre- 
miership. 

It  was  announced  that  the  ministry  would  oppose  the 
proposition  for  a separation  of  Cliurch  and  state,  the 
country  not  having  returned  a majority  in  its  favor. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  chamber  stands  as  follows  ; 
Right  (former  Royalists),  60  ; Government  Republicans. 
300  ; Socialists,  100  ; undeclared,  100. 

A proposition  to  grant  amnesty  to  all  political,  press, 
and  strike  offenders,  was  voted  down. 

The  chamber  will  be  required  to  make  up  in  the  next 
budget  a deficit  of  almost  75,000,000  francs,  due  to  a mis- 
calculation of  current  receipts. 

On  December  9,  Auguste  Vaillant,  a rabid  Anarchist, 
created  consternation  by  exploding  a bomb  with  fatal  in- 
tent in  the  chamber.  The  particulars  of  the  event  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  present  number  (p.808). 

Other  Frencn  Affairs. — M.  Loze,  ex-prefect  of  po- 
lice, has  been  tmpointed  ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary 
to  succeed  M.  Decrais,  lately  made  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 

On  December  15,  Miss  Dorothea  Kliimpke  defended 
her  astronomical  thesis  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  won  her  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  .Science  of  the  French  University.  She 
18  a native  of  California. 

There  are  Protestant  houses  of  worship  in  781  local- 
ities in  the  French  Republic  ; there  are  887  Reformetl 
pastors  in  charge  of  congregations;  and  there  are  12  Re- 
formed chaplains  in  the  army.  The  Lutheran  clergy 
number  90,  the  Free  Evangelical  Church  has  47,  and  the 
other  Protestant  denominations  have  72. 

ITALY. 

From  the  character  of  the  cabinet  change  which  has 
occurred  in  Italy — involving  the  return  to  power  of 
Signor  Crispi,  the  former  chamjiion  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance and  the  friend  of  Prince  Bismarck — it  is  altogether 
probable  that  recent  Italian  incidents  will  have  most 
important  bearings  upon  the  interests  of  Europe  at  large. 

The  Banking  Scandals.— The  downfall  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Signor  Giolitti  on  November  25,  was  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  great  banking  scandals  which 
have  lately  come  to  light  (pp.  145,  374,  and  600).  When 
the  disclosures  were  first  made,  early  in  the  year,  the  gov- 
ernment showed  a disposition  to  stifle  all  ordinary 
methods  of  judicial  investigation;  but  so  strong  was  the 
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popular  sentiment  aroused  that  the  premier  at  last  reluct- 
antly consented  to  the  creation  of  a parliamentary  commit- 
tee of  iiK|uiry  consisting  of  seven  members  of  the  legis- 
lature noted  for  their  integrity  and  inde|iendence.  Signor 
Giolitti  himself,  together  with  several  of  his  colleagues, 
was  found  to  be  so  seriously  implicated  in  the  Banca 
Romana  transactions,  that  his  continuance  in  office 
became  impossible  once  the  result  of  the  investigation 
was  announced.  This  occurred  on  November  '.j:!,  the 
opening  day  of  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  Italian 
parliament.  The  scene  of  disorder  which  ensued  on  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  commission  was  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  chamber. 

The  report  was  unexpectedly  severe  npon  the  impli- 
cated deputies,  ministers,  and  ex-ministers.  Pietro 
Lacava,  formerly  mini.ster  of  commerce.  Count  Amadei, 
once  under-secretary  of  state,  Baron  Nicotera,  twice  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  liruno  Chimirri,  ex-minister  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  justice,  and  many  others,  were  censured. 
The  commission  recorded  its  disapproval  of  Premiers 
Crispi  and  Giolitti,  Miceli,  ex-minister  of  agriculture,  and 
Professor  Luigi  Luzzatti,  formerly  minister  of  finance. 
These  men,  said  the  report,  as  members  of  various 
cabinets,  were  cognizant  of  the  condition  of  the 
Banca  Romana,  yet  withheld  from  the  chambers  and  the 
public  all  information  as  to  its  disordered  affairs.  Premier 
Giolitti  was  censured  especially.  “ lie  knew  of  the  bank’s 
irregularities  as  early  as  1889,”  said  the  report,  “although 
as  late  as  last  February  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
know  of  them.”  The  premier  was  also  severely  blamed 
because  of  his  conduct  when  the  notorious  'fanlongo, 
the  convicted  governor  of  the  Banca  Romana,  was  nom- 
inated for  the  senate.  At  that  time  Giolitti  knew  'I'an- 
longo  to  be  a defaulter,  said  the  commission,  yet  did 
not  raise  a protest. 

The  reading  of  the  report  was  frequently  interrupted 
with  shouts  of  execration  from  both  deputies  and 
strangers  in  the  gallerv.  At  length  tlie  disorder  became 
so  great  that  Signor  J^anardelli,  president  of  the  cham- 
ber, suspended  tlie  sitting.  Then  followed  disgraceful 
scenes  of  violence,  rival  deputies  in  many  cases  coming  to 
blows;  and  the  chamber  was  finally  restored  to  quiet  only 
when  the  electric  light  was  turned  off.  and  the  dejmties 
had  to  seek  the  street. 

Realizing  that  their  usefulness  was  ended,  the  cabinet 
resigned  the  next  morning,  November  *.J4.  At  the  request 
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Ilf  Kill"  HiuiilNTt.  Si<rnor  Zaiianlclli  tried,  hut  in  vain,  to 
fiirm  u iiiinijtTv.  Fur  sunie  time  he  jiersisUvl  in  hi< 
effiirt.s,  hut  ultimately  failed  to  enlist  any  competent  party 
u diing  to  accept  the  critical  post  of  minister  of  finance. 
Differences  arose  also  between  those  other  ministers  whom 
he  did  secure,  so  that  the  jK»rtfolios  of  war,  marine,  and 
foreign  affairs  were  left  without  holders,  He  finally  went 
to  the  king  with  his  resignation,  on  December  G. 

t'rlspi’s  Ketiirn  to  Power. — Signor  Zanardelli  hav- 
ing failed  to  construct  a cabinet.  King  Humbert  imnie<li- 
ately  intrusted  the  task  to  Signor  Francesco  Crispi.  This 
statesman,  on  December  1.5,  announced_his  completed  cabi- 
net. he  himself  taking  the  jiost  of  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  Baron  Sonnino  that  of  minister  of  finance  and  ad 
interim  minister  of  the  treasury. 

.Signor  Crispi’s  present  domestic  policy  is  one  of  great 
economies.  The  restoration  of  the  financial  stability  of 
the  government  is  the  first  object  to  be  aimed  at.  To  the 
absolute  necessity  of  this,  the  general  jmblic  opinion  in  the 
country,  usually  apathetic  though  it  is,  and  slow  to 
awaken  to  any  danger,  is  at  last  thoroughly  arouseil: 
and  the  indications  are  that  not  only  will  e.v|)enditures  be 
reduced,  but,  in  order  to  gain  the  coveted  object,  a j>eople 
|K!rhaps  the  most  heavily  taxed  in  Europe  will  consent  to 
bear  fresh  burdens. 

On  November  25,  the  Italian  senate  resolved  toapjwint 
a commission  of  five  to  examine  the  charges  made  against 
senators  in  connection  with  the  bank  scandals. 

Kicilian  Anti-tax  Riots. — One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  Signor  C’rispi  on  his  return  to  office, 
is  the  disturbed  state  of  .Sicily.  For  a month  and  more,  the 
whole  island  has  been  practically  in  a state  of  insurrec- 
tion against  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  conflicts  with  the 
military  and  ]K)lice  have  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

In  most  of  the  disturbed  districts  the  agitation  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  so-called  lower  classes,  but  is  shared  in  bv  all 
— {>easants.  priests,  magistrates,  and  even  members  of  the 
local  aristocracy.  This  fact  is  evidence  that  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  not  to  l>e  found  alone  in  the  influence  of  local 
secret  societies  and  the  machinations  of  Socialists.  It  is 
at  bottom  a desperate  protest  of  an  oppressed  people 
against  unendurable  burdens  of  taxation.  Undoubtedly, 
however.  Socialist  and  Anarchist  agitators  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  discontent  of  the  jK-a-santry  to  fan  into 
o])en  flame  the  lurking  embers  of  violence  and  insurrec- 
tion. For  many  years  the  spirit  of  brigandage  has  pre- 
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vailed  among  large  sections  of  the  Sicilian  community, 
which  has  greatly  facilitated  the  spread  of  the  present 
disturbance.  Many  of  the  anti-tiix  agitators  are  profes- 
sional outlaws;  and  under  them  the  movement  has  become 
little  less  than  a general  revolt  against  law  and  order. 
This  is  now  clearly  seen  ; and  all  factions  in  the  Italian 
parliament,  even  the  most  advanced  Radicals,  agree  that 
order  must  first  be  established  before  anv  consideration 
can  be  given  to  the  matter  of  redress  of  grievances. 

On  December  9,  at  Partenico,  a mob,  headed  by  sev- 
eral women,  wrecked  the  communal  building,  and  were 
dispersed  by  a volley  from  the  troojis,  which  killed  several 
of  their  number ; but  the  rioters  subsequently  returned, 
killed  the  sheriff  and  his  wdfe,  cut  the  heads  off  both 
bodies,  stuck  them  on  poles,  and  carried  them  through 
the  town.  Similar  fatal  riots  have  occurred  at  Oiardinelli, 
Bitonto,  Monreale,  Lercara  di  Freddi,  Terrasini,  and 
many  other  places.  At  the  end  of  the  year  almost  every 
jiart  of  the  island  is  affected,  even  Palermo  itself.  Whole 
villages  are  burned  ; and  men,  women,  and  children  are 
butchered  by  the  rioters,  often  being  tortured  and  muti- 
lated. Martial  law  has  been  proclaimed  everywhere  ; and 
many  thousands  of  troops  are  being  hurried  from  Italy  to 
assist  the  local  garrisons. 

Other  Italian  Affairs. — Owing  to  the  recent  decline 
in  the  value  of  Italian  reii/ex,  and  the  spread  of  rumors  as 
to  its  instability,  which  cau.sed  a run  upon  it,  the  Credit 
Mobitier,  a large  banking  house  of  Rome,  suspended  pay- 
ment, November  30.  The  withdrawal  of  deposits  and  ac- 
counts had  continued  one  mouth,  and  aggregated 
000.  On  December  1,  however,  a six  months' 
or  legal  extension  of  time  for  pavment.  was  granted. 

On  November  11.  the  Briti.s)i  government  nominated 
Sir  Francis  Clare  Ford,  then  its  ambassador  to  Turkey,  to 
succeed  the  late  Lord  Vivian  as  amba.<sador  at  Rome. 

ArSTRIA-HFNdARY. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  recent  cabinet  changes 
occurred  on  October  3t»,  when  the  ministry  of  Count 
Taaffe,  who  for  fourteen  years  had  controlled  the  various 
factions  in  the  .Vustrian  reichsrath,  resigned  owing  to  the 
overwhelming  opjiosition  aroused  hy  his  introduction  of  a 
hill  providing  for  a far-reaching  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
The  hill  in  (luestion  was  merely  a concession  to  that  grow- 
ing spirit  of  democracy  with  which  all  European  poten- 
tates have  now  to  reckon — which  has  long  prevailed  in 
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(treat  Britain  and  France,  and  has  more  recently  effectetl 
a peacfful  revolution  in  Belgium. 

Under  the  present  electoral  system  in  Austria,  the 
functions  of  legislation  are  shared  almost  exclusively  by  the 
landowners,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  middle  classes — the 
well-to-<lo  jieople  of  the  empire  generally.  Representation 
in  the  reichsrath  is  of  a class,  not  of  a popular,  character. 
Its  353  memlK-rs  are  chosen  not  by  the  general  public,  but 
by  four  groups  or  classes,  to  each  of  which  a certain 
number  are  allotted.  The  well-to-do  [leasantry  and  small 
landholders  in  the  rural  districts,  form  one  class,  electing 
129  memliers;  1 18  members  are  chosen  by  the  tradesmen 
and  bourgeoisie  of  the  towns  and  cities;  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  the  cities  and  large  towns,  again,  send  21 
members;  and  there  are  85  members  elected  by  the  CTeat 
landed  proprietors.  Altogether  there  are  only  ^out 
1,T00,CHK)  voters,  while  the  manhood  population  of  the 
empire  is  estimated  at  8.(XM>,0(X>.  Tlie  masses,  whose 
loyalty  to  the  crown  is  the  main  strength  of  the  empire — 
the  laboring  community  in  town  and  country,  who  jwy 
their  taxes  and  perform  their  military  obligations — have 
heretofore  been  excluded  from  having  any  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country. 

On  October  10,  on  the  opening  of  the  reichsrath. 
Count  Taalfe,  convinced  that  the  time  for  an  electoral  re- 
form had  come,  suddenly  brought  forward,  without  con- 
sulting any  of  his  parliamentary  supporters,  a bill  enacting 
a franchise  almost  universal.  The  measure  provided  that 
all  who  at  present  possessed  the  franchise  should  continue 
to  do  so;  and  also  conferred  it  on  all  who  had  attainetl 
their  24th  year,  who  had  gone  through  the  elementary 
stdiools,  all  time-expired  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  ranks  in  time  of  war: 
all  who  could  read  and  write  and  had  “done  their  duty  as 
citizens;”  and,  finally,  all  having  a sufficient  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  national  languages,  and  who  could  prove  six 
mouths’  residence  in  their  localities.  Illiterate  jK.Tson.s 
were  to  be  permitted  to  vote  only  when  paying  direct 
taxes,  and  when  they  had  served  tlieir  time  in  the  army. 
Persons  of  that  class,  however,  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote 
when  in  the  employment  of  the  state. 

I’nder  this  bill  the  electorate  of  less  than  two  million 
voters  wonld  have  been  increased  to  over  four  millions. 
About  3,000,000  people  now  debarred  from  the  suffrage  by 
being  below  the  five-florin  tax  limit,  would  have  been 
added  at  one  stroke  to  the  voters’  lists. 
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The  fate  of  the  bill  was  a foregone  conclusion.  The 
class  interests  of  the  reichsrath  could  not  countenance 
such  an  innovation.  The  three  great  parties — the  German 
Liberals,  the  Poles,  and  the  Conservatives — united  to  op- 
pose it;  and  Count  Taaffe  tendered  his  resignation,  whicli 
was  accepted  reluctantly  by  the  emperor  on  October  30. 
The  German  Liberals  in  particular  fyiw  in  the  measure  a 
death-blow  to  their  political  ascendancy. 

Prince  von  Windischgriitz,  court  chamberlain  and  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  wits  requested  to  form  a 
cabinet;  and  on  November  12,  the  Official  Gazette  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  the  new  ministry.  It  is  a 
coalition  ministry,  including  the  leaders  of  the  three 
parties  who  coalesced  against  Count  Taiiffe’s  electoral  re- 
form bill.  Prince  von  Windischgriitz  is  premier;  but  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  the  cabinet  is  the  finance  min- 
ister, Herr  von  Plener,  the  leader  of  the  German  Liberals, 
who  has  done  much  to  intensify  the  hostility  between  the 
German  and  Czech  races  in  Bohemia,  and  has  been  the 
deGjrrnined  political  opponent  of  Count  Taaffe. 

Even  under  the  new  cabinet,  electoral  reform  con- 
tinues the  all-subordinating  issue.  A bill  is  in  course  of 
preparation  which  will  e.xtend  the  franchise  while  aiming 
at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  existing  interests.  Its  de- 
tails have  not  been  announced  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
but  must  be,  in  virtue  of  the  irrepressible  demands  of  the 
working  classes,  at  least  a considerable  step  toward  univer- 
sal suffrage.  Other  planks  in  the  platform  of  the  new 
government  are  the  continuation  of  the  currency  reform 
and  the  readjustment  of  taxation  with  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  workingmen. 

WlNUISCriOUATZ.  .\l,FHED  Acgcste  M.\kie  Uhahi.es  Woi.foaso, 
Prince  von,  Ls.  since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1867,  head  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Windischgrfitz  family,  which  lielongs  to  the  old 
Austrian  aristocracy.  He  was  born  in  Prague  in  IS.")!,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  grand  master  of  the  horstMo  the  etui>eror.  lleisa  inenioer 
of  the  Austrian  chamber  of  lonis  and  also  of  the  Wllrtenilierg  chamljer 
of  lords. 

The  retirement  of  Count  Taaffe  is  unique  itt  some  re- 
sjtects.  It  is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  Austrian  history, 
tnat  a premier  has  owed  his  downfall  to  parliamentary  de- 
feat. Heretofore  he  has  been  dependent  on  the  emjieror’s 
will. 

As  a parliamentary  tactician,  Count  Taaffe  has  prob- 
ably no  equal  in  Europe.  In  the  reichsrath  are  repro- 
duced all  the  conflicting  elements  which  make  uj>  the 
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Austro-Hungarian  empire;  yet  the  late  prime  minister 
had  molde<l  them  to  his  will  for  fourteen  rears  with 
unvarying  dexterity  and  success.  In  all  that  time  no  one 
party  had  ever  had  a clear  majority.  All  the  normal  tend- 
encies made  for  discord,  yet  Count  Taaffe  maintained 
[K-ace.  It  is  tnie  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  often 
sacrificing  principle  to  policy;  but  in  Austrian  i^liries. 
opportunism  is  the  key  to  success,  and  Count  Taaffe's 
methods  were  often  the  only  ones  available  for  avoiding 
ruin  to  the  empire.  Committing  himself  to  an  alliance 
with  no  political  party,  he  played  the  factions  off  against 
one  another  according  as  it  fitted  in  with  his  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  the  imjierial  ideas  of  Francis  Joseph, 
whose  wishes  alone  he  made  it  his  object  to  consult. 
That  he  was  more  than  a mere  politician,  is  seen  in  the 
important  position  to  which  .\ustria.  under  his  adminis- 
tration, has  risen  among  the  states  of  Europe,  and  in  ite 
increased  prosperity.  This  year’s  budget,  in  spite  of  the 
drain  entailed  by  military  exjienditures,  shows  in  Austria 
a surplus  of  over  20.0o(),0(K)  florins,  and  in  Hungary 
one  of  ;j0,0(t0,000  florins. 

Count  Taaffe  is  descended  from  Sir  .John  Taaffe.  of 
County  Cavan,  in  Ireland,  who  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age of  the  Emerald  isle  in  1628,  under  the  title  of 
\'iscount  Taaffe.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Taaffes 
were  renowned  for  their  fidelity  to  the  crown,  the  second 
viscount  having  his  estates  confiscated  by  Cromwell 
for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  King  Charles  I., while 
the  third  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  while 
fighting  for  King  James,  .\fter  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
the  Taaffes  migrated  to  Austria. where  the  fourth  viscount 
became  a field  marshal  of  the  imperial  army  and  a coun- 
cillor of  state,  liesides  being  created  a count  of  the 
llolv  Homan  empire. 

fna-smueh  as  the  internal  traiicniillity  of  the  Austrian 
empire  is  one  of  the  present  bulwarks  of  Eurojiean  peace, 
for  on  it  depends  to  some  extent  the  ability  of  the  Triple 
.Vlliance  to  counterbalance  adequately  the  Franco-Kussian 
combination — the  retirement  of  Count  Taaffe  is  of  serious 
international  interest. 

The  fight  in  Hungary  over  the  civil  marriage  question 
still  continues.  On  December  2,  two  measures  for  the 
reform  of  the  marriage  laws  were  introduced.  One  pro- 
vides for  compulsory  civil  marriage,  which  will  alone  be 
recognized  by  the  law.  Provision  is  also  made  for  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage.  Persons  who  are  forbidden  to  marry 
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according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  to  wliich  they 
belong,  are  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the  permission  of 
the  Church  autliorities.  Clergymen  and  others  who  per- 
form the  religious  ceremony  before  proof  has  been  given 
of  civil  marriage,  are  .subjected  to  a fine  of  1,000  crowns 
for  the  first  offense,  and  to  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
event  of  its  repetition.  The  other  bill,  dealing  with  mixed 
marriages,  provides 
that  in  case  of  the 
marriage  of  persons  of 
different  faiths  the 
religion  of  the  child- 
ren may  be  decided 
before  the  ceremony; 
but,  if  no  such  deci- 
sion be  come  to,  the 
children  are  to  follow 
the  religion  of  their 
father. 

The  Hungarian 
premier.  Dr.  Werker- 
le,  is  just  now  in  great 
popular  favor  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a com- 
plete royal  establish- 
menthas recently  been 
set  up  at  the  Hunga- 
rian capital.  For  a 
time  after  the  procla- 
mation of  June.  18!)2,  ...... 

recognizing  Biula-  ex-i-rimk  simhter  dk  actiua. 

Pcsth  as  a capital,  the  citv  remained  such  only  in  name. 

On  November  1.5.  at  .5lnnich,  was  celebrated  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  .\nguste  .Marie  Louise,  .second  daugh- 
ter of  Prince  -Leopold  of  Bavaria  and  Princess  Uisela 
of  Austria,  to  the  .Vrehduke  .loseph  ,\ngnstin  of  Austria, 
eldest  son  of  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  cousin  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  bv  his  wife  Clothilde,  princess  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.  Tlic  bride  is  a grand-<laughter  of  the 
emperor  of  .Vustria,  her  mother,  the  .\rchduchess  Gisela, 
being  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor  hVancis 
Joseph.  She  is  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  bride- 
groom was  born  at  Alssinuth.  on  August  1!>.  1872. 
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RUSSIA. 

In  con8ef(iience  of  the  discoverv  of  eross  administrative 
aliuses  in  the  management  of  three  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
of  railroad  in  Russia,  an  imperial  decree  has  been  issned 
ordering  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the  roads  by  the 
government.  The  shareholders  are  paid  in  sums  inade- 
fiuate  so  far  as  the  value  of  their  shares  is  concerned. 
The  directors  and  officials  had  been  in  the  habit  of  voting 
large  bonuses  to  themselves,  which  were  provided  for  out 
of  the  sums  of  money  which  should  have  been  sjieut  in 
keeping  up  the  roads  and  rolling  stock.  Such  action 
impaired  tne  efficiency  of  the  lines  as  means  of  transport 
in  both  peace  and  war;  and  the  imi>erial  action  was  no 
doubt  prompted  by  strategic  and  military  considerations. 

Early  in  November,  an  important  new  battleship,  the 
Admiral  Ounhakof,  was  launched  from  the  Baltic  works 
on  the  Neva,  in  the  presence  of  the  czar  and  his  family. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  a bloody  tight,  in  wliicb 
30  jKjrsons  wore  killed,  and  over  100  wounded,  resultetl 
from  the  forcible  closing,  by  the  government  authorities, 
of  a Roman  Catholio  church  at  Krosche  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kovno. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A remarkable  decree  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Swiss  government,  requiring  that  every  foreign  newspajier 
sent  into  the  country  shall  be  separately  stainjicd  and  ad- 
ilressed.  The  entry  of  newspaper  matter  in  bundles  is 
prohibited,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  Italian,  French,  and  German  papers  in  the  cantons 
where  those  languages  respectively  are  spoken. 

On  December  14,  Colonel  Emil  Frei,  formerly  Swis.< 
minister  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Swiss  confederation. 

Fkei,  Emu,,  newly  elected  president  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
wa.s  born  at  Arlesheiui,  Basle,  October  34.  1838.  He  is  descended 
from  an  old  and  honored  Basle  (aniily;  his  father  was  for  many  years 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ba.sle.  He  was  educated  at 
Biisle, L'lm,  and  Jena.  In  1880  he  came  to  the  I'nited  States  to  study 
.American  institutioms.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  de- 
claretl  his  intention  to  bwome  an  .American  citizen,  and  enlisted  a.s  a 
private  in  the  24th  Illinois  regiment,  with  which  body  he  serve<l  in 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  north  Alabama.  In  .Augu.st,  1862,  he  raised 
n company  for  the  82d  Illinois  infantry,  which  he  commanded  at 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville.  and  Gettysburg.  For  his  service 
h(?  was  commissioneti  major.  Captured  at  Gettysburg,  he  suffered  as 
a prisi'iier  of  war  at  Salisbury  and  in  I.ibby  )irison.  being  held  in  the 
latter  until  January  14,  186.5.  as  hostage  forthe  rebel  Captain  Gordon. 
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wUo  was  held  under  senteiiee  of  death  at  the  North.  At  the  dose  of 
the  war  he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  with  the  rank  of 
colonel. 

Retuminf;  immediately  to  Switzerland  he  quickly  became  a leader 
in  social  science  and  peneral  jjolitical  affairs.  He  was  a member  and 
then  a presiding  officer  of  the  local  government  of  Basle,  where  he  .served 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  was  head  of  the  depurtmetit  of 
public  instruction  and  of  the  military  department.  In  that  IkkIv 
he  formulatetl  and  pre-setileti  a law  regulating  labor  in  manufactories, 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children,  and  to  a certain  extent  that 
of  women,  which  did  away  with  the  night  labor  of  artisans  in 
factories.  He  rou.sed  the  animosity  of  employers,  and  to  some  extent 
that  of  employes  who  claimed  the  right  to  Tegulate  their  own  time 
and  that  of  their  wives  and  children.  He.  however,  in  a few  years  had 
thesatisfai-tionof  seeing  his  bill  approved  by  the  federal  assembly  and 
arlopted  by  the  Swi.ss  j>eople. 

In  1873  Colonel  Krei  resigned  his  offices  under  the  cantonal  gov- 
ernment, and  Itecame  chief  owner  and  editor  of  the  Basle  Nurhriehtrn, 
one  of  the  leading  journals  of  Switzerland.  He,  however,  continued 
to  lie  a memlter  of  the  cantonal  legislature  and  of  the  ftslernl  congress, 
being  president  of  the  former  in  1881-3,  and  of  the  latter  in  IHT.'MJ, 
lie  helped  frame  the  federal  constitution  of  1874.  and  was  one  of  the 
advocates  of  the  new-  tnilitary  organization  of  Switzerland.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  the  public  schools  were  freed  from  Church 
control,  and  it  was  he  who  save<l  the  St.  (lofhard  Railroad  scheme  in 
its  greatt-st  crisis.  He  originattsl  and  pressed  the  “comprtimistC 
which  in  the  federal  a.ssembly  le<i  to  the  govenimental  subvention  for 
that  great  railway.  In  Mav,  1883.  he  was  chosen  to  1k»  minister  to 
the  Unitetl  States,  which  iH).st  he  filled  with  distinction  until  1888. 
lie  returned  to  Switzerland  in  the  latter  vear.  anil  .since  then  has  been 
foremost  among  the  public  men  of  that  re|mblic.  For  some  time  past 
he  had  la-eii  vice-president  of  the  confederation.  He  is  the  rejiresen- 
tative  of  the  national  idea,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time  to  unite  the  various  cantons  into  a hartuonious  whole. 

BKLOir.M. 

The  close  of  the  veitr  IS'.IB  .secs  Helgiuin  in  tlie  midst  of 
tin  imiMjrtant  politieiil  crisis,  owin';  to  ttie  announced  de- 
termination of  the  jtremier,  ,M.  Heernaert,  to  resi<;n.  The 
differences  between  the  cattinet  and  its  snpjtortera  arc 
radical.  Perhaps  tlie  most  important  jioint  of  variance 
concerns  tlie  proposal  for  proportionate  rcjircsentation  as 
incorporated  in  the  franchise  bill,  which  propo.sal  the 
party  of  the  Uifrht  refii.ses  to  support;  but  the  differences 
also  relate  to  the  projected  enactment  of  obligatory  mili- 
tary service  and  other  less  important  matters. 

In  April,  1803,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  383),  the 
chamber  and  the  senate  accepted  the  Xv.s.sen  suffrage  pro- 
posal, whereby  every  man  35  years  old  is  entitled  to  one 
vote,  and  to  a second  vote  ten  years  later,  or  earlier  if  he 
marries  and  pays  ta.\es.  This  plan  was  embodied  in 
article  47  of  the  recently  revised  constitution  (p.  805).  It 
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was,  however,  left  to  the  two  chambers  to  devise  means 
for  imtting  into  practical  oi)eration  the  principles  of  the 
l oiistitution;  andon  these*  matters  of  detail.  esj>ecially  those 
dealiiifr  with  the  representation  of  minorities,  the  conttict 
has  arisen  which  has  induced  the  prime  minister  to  tender 
liis  resignation. 

M.  Beernaert  has  held  tlie  reins  of  oHice  nine  years.  He 
Inis  shown  remarkable  ability  in  Hnancial  administration, 
having  lieen  able,  while  diminishing  taxation,  to  convert 
into  a surplus  the  deficit  left  him  by  his  predecessor. 

SERVIA. 

Serious  difficulties  confront  the  administration  of  King 
•Mexander  I.,  arising  mainly  from  the  deplorable  suite  of 
the  country’s  finances,  which  are  in  such  a condition,  it  is 
reported  at  the  close  of  the  year,  tliat  the  government  has 
for  some  time  been  unable  to  pav  its  army  regularly, 
(ireat  dissatisfaction  therefore  prevails  in  military  circles. 

The  session  of  the  skupshtina.  which  was  opened  by 
the  king  early  in  November,  has  concerned  itself  mainly 
with  financial  and  economic  questions;  but  has  acconij)- 
lishcd  little.  Dissensions  over  the  question  of  tariff  re- 
lations with  Austria  led,  on  November  ’Zh,  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Dokitch.  A new  ministry  was. 
however,  quickly  formed  by  General  Gruitch  as  premier 
and  minister  of  war  and  foreign  affairs.  .\ll  the  former 
ministers  but  one,  M.  N'ikolitch,  foreign  minister,  retaineil 
their  posts.  The  new  premier  belongs  to  the  moderate 
.section  of  the  Radical  party,  and  his  appointment  is 
generally  regarded  with  approval. 

It  is  said  that  the  king  has  become  reconcileil  to  the 
Liberal  party,  himself  having  paved  the  way  to  this  by  a 
statement  to  the  etfect  that  the  coup  <f  etat  of  April  I.'I 
()).  .'I.S.'J)  was  directed,  not  so  much  against  the  Lifieral 
party,  to  whom  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  owed  its  restora- 
tion in  18.i8,  as  against  the  regency. 


GREECE. 

In  common  with  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Servia, 
(ireece  has  again  witnessed  a change  of  ministry.  On 
.November  9,  the  government 'of  M.  Soteropoulos  was  de- 
feated in  the  chamber  by  a vote  of  102  to  50  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  election  of  a president  for  that  body,  and  re- 
signed. .M.  Tricoupis  was  accordingly  called  upon  again 
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to  take  the  reins;  anil  (|iiickly  succeeded  in  forming  a new 
ministry,  himself  taking  the  portfolio  of  finance. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  deplorable. 
For  many  years  the  e.xpenditnre  has  exceeded  revenue,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  rather  extensive  military  and  naval 
equipments  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  costly  public  works  The  latter  may 
j>rove  remunerative  investments  in  the  future;  but  in 
the  meantime  the  government  finds  itself  on  the  verge  of 
Ijankruptcy.  On  November  M.  Tricoupis  announced 
that  Greece  could  no  longer  fulfil  her  financial  engage- 
ments with  foreign  bondholders,  ami  was  anxious  to  make 
an  “ honorable  ” compromise  with  her  creditors.  Until 
the  equilibrium  of  finance  should  be  restored,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  only  30  per  cent  of  the  interest  maturing  on 
the  gold  loan  coui>ons  would  be  paid.  The  gold  loans 
amount  to  about  #1.50,000,000,  and  are  largely  held  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  London. 

This  “compromise”  has  called  forth  energetic  protests 
from  the  foreign  bondholders.  3'he  Greek  government 
declares  it  is  to  Iw  merely  “ provisional.”  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  permanent  arrangements  for  tlie  settlement  of 
all  outstanding  financial  questions.  Abroad,  the  30  per 
cent  “compromise”  olfer  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  bid  for  a settlement  which  will  relieve  the  Greek 
government  from  the  necessity  of  payment  in  full.  .M. 
Tricoupis,  in  fact,  admits  that  there  are  certain  surplus 
funds  out  of  which  a little  more  may  be  obtained.  The 
English  and  German  governments  show  a strong  disposi- 
tion to  take  the  matter  uj)  in  the  interests  of  their  sub- 
jects who  arc  creditors  of  Givece. 

About  Xovernber  1,  .Margonis,  one  of  the  most  noted 
(ireek  brigands,  surrendered  himself.  The  government 
measures  repressing  brigandage  have  been  directed,  not  so 
much  against  the  robtiers  themselves,  as  against  their 
families  and  friends,  ami  have  been  surprisingly  etfective. 
Other  bandits,  however,  are  still  at  large,  for  whose  heads 
large  prizes  have  been  olTereil. 

TI  KKEV  IX  EI  KOPE. 

An  important  railroad  line,  the  Salon ica-Monastir  rail- 
way, to  connect  the  ..Egean  and  .Adriatic  seas,  has  for 
some  time  been  in  process  of  construction;  and  the  'I'urk- 
ish  government,  for  strategic  reasons,  has  recently 
approved  of  its  extension  as  far  as  Scutari,  which  is 
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connected  with  the  sea  by  tlie  river  Bujana.  The  road 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  Montenegro,  as  it  will 
nut  that  country  into  communication  with  the  interior  of 
Euroi)ean  Turkey  and  with  the  -Egean  sea. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  woman  |)hysician  to  whom 
permission  has  ever  been  granted  to  practice  medicine  in 
the  Turkish  dominions,  has  recently  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an 
.\merican  woman,  Dr.  .Mary  P.  Eddy,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.W.W.  Eddy,  for  many  years  a missionary  of  the 
European  boanl.  Miss  Eddy  is  a recent  graduate  of  the 
Woman’s  Medical  College  of  New  York.  Efforts  had 
long  l)een  ma<le  to  secure  permission  for  women  medical 
missionaries  to  carry  on  their  work  in  Turkey;  but  it 
is  only  in  the  present  case  that  United  States  Minister 
Terrell  has  at  last  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Turkish 
government  to  recede  from  the  position  hitherto  main- 
tained on  this  question. 

Oil  December  19,  Sir  Philip  W.  Currie,  since  1889 
under-secretary  of  state  in  the  British  foreign  office,  was 
appointed  amtassador  to  Constantinojile  to  succeed  Sir 
1-  nincis  Clare  Ford,  transferred  to  the  diplomatic  post  at 
Rome. 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

^IIE  church  of  the  natiyity  in  Bethlehem,  the  scene  of 
many  a fanatical  riot,  witnessed  another  fatal  affray  on 
October  ‘.ili.  While  the  Latin  monks  were  assembled  at 
service  in  the  portion  of  the  church  allotted  to  them,  a 
•Montenegrin  kavass.  or  janissary,  acconqianied  by  two 
Russian  tourists,  attemjited  to  force  his  way  to  the 
crypt  which  contains  the  sacred  manger.  The  result 
was  a wicVi'c,  in  which  one  of  the  monks  was  fatally 
shot  and  two  wounded.  Turkish  soldiers  stationed  at 
Bethlehem  to  maintain  order  between  the  rival  communi- 
ties, hurried  to  the  scene,  and  prevented  further  disturb- 
ance. The  Italian  consul  appealed  to  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernor to  punish  the  murderers;  but  the  incident  seems 
to  have  caused  no  serious  complication. 

On  October  14.  a lamentable  calamity  befell  the 
Moslem  world  in  the  total  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
famous  liistoric  mosque,  the  Jami’a  el  Amwi,  in  Dama.s- 
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CU8.  The  fire  was  eaiwed  by  a siiark  from  tlie  jiipe 
of  a workman  on  the  roof.  The  mosque,  100  shops,  and 
15  private  houses  were  destroyed;  damage  estimated  at 
£70,000  for  the  mosque,  and  £30,000  for  the  other 
buildings;  no  insurance. 

The  mosque  marked  a spot  sacred  to  the  people  of 
Damascus  loiiff  before  Mohammedan,  Christian,  or  Homan 
turned  the  edifice  to  his  own  uses.  Tradition  makes  it 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  House  of  Rimtnon  referred  to 
in  II.  Kings  V.,  18;  and  there  King  Ahaz  (II.  Kings 
.WT.,  10-16)  saw  an  altar  which  served  as  a model  for  one 
at  .Jeru.salem.  About  the  clo.se  of  the  4th  century,  the 
Emperor  Arcadius  converte<l  the  great  heathen  temple  of 
Damascus  into  the  great  Christian  church  of  8t.  John. 
When  Dama.scus  was  captured  by  the  Mohammedans,  the 
church  was  divided  equally  between  the  Christians  and 
Moslems;  but  early  in  the  8th  century  the  Christians  were 
driven  from  the  building,  and  it  was  again  converted  into 
a mosque. 

TURKESTAN. 

A state  of  famine  prevails  in  'I'lirkestan,  which,  in  the 
liigh  prices  reached  for  cereals,  surpasses  the  worst  period 
of  the  Russian  famine  of  1801.  An  unfavorable  spring, 
with  absence  of  rain,  followed  by  ravages  of  locusts,  cau.scd 
a poor  crop  ; but  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  present 
distre.ss  is  what  is  known  as  the  “cotton  fever.”  Promi)ted 
by  pecuniary  advances  from  speculators,  the  natives 
within  reach  of  the  Transcas])ian  railway  have  been  led  to 
seriously  curtail  the  areas  devoted  to  food  crops,  and  to 
neglect  everything  else  for  the  raising  of  cotton. 

INDIA 

On  October  11.  the  earl  of  Elgin  w.as  a|>pointed  viceroy 
of  India  to  succeed  the  .Manpiis  of  Lansdowue.  He  is 
the  tenth  viceroy  sent  out  since  the  crown,  on  Xovember 
1.  1858,  superseded  the  East  India  eompanv  by  assuming 
the  direct  responsibility  for  the  government  of  India. 
The  new  appointee  is  an  untried  man  in  important  public 
duties  ; and  his  selection  for  the  exhausting  ]>ost  has  occa- 
sioned a good  deal  of  comment.  But  the  British  public 
remember  that  the  earl  of  .Mayo,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  Indian  viceroys,  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ex- 
ternal policy  that  has  since  been  followed  out  in  .Afghan- 
istan and  Biirmah,  and  whose  career  of  jiromisc.  after 
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tliree  years  of  rule  in  Imlia,  was  cut  short  by  assjissina- 
tion  in  1872,  was  likewise  an  iintrit*<i  man  when  selec-toil 
by  Lord  Disraeli. 

The  five  years  of  the  rule  of  laird  lainstlowne  have  Iseen 
years  of  anxiety  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  relations 
with  the  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  the  continuetl  fall 
in  the  value  of  the  ru|>ee.  But  these  elements  of  difficulty 
have  lx*en  largely  removed  by  the  recent  cordial  agrc^enient 
etlected  by  Sir  H.  Mortimer  Durand’s  mission  to  t'abul. 
and  by  the  recent  silver  legislation  designed  toretnedy  the 
tluctuations  of  exchange. 

The  iirex'nt  E.vui.  of  Ei/us  wa-s  b«m  May  16.  1840.  the  ninth 
earl  of  the  (jreat  Scottish  house.  In  1863  he  siicce»-«Ie<l  Ui  the  title 
niul  estates  of  his  father,  that  Isml  El|;in  who  in  1862  became  the 
.second  viceroy  of  India,  who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  by 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  and  the  convention  of  I’ekiri. 
and  who  had  successfully  held  the  jsists  of  govemorof  Jamaica,  gov 
ernor  geneml  of  Canada,  and  jsistniaster  general  in  the  pjveriiuient 
of  Lird  I’alinerston.  The  present  earl  was  educated  at  Ellon  and  at 
llalliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  esjiecially  di.slinguisheti  himself  in 
cla.ssics;  and  in  1886  the  Cniversity  of  St.  Andrew’s  conferred  ujsin 
hiui  the  degree  of  hh.D.  lie  is  loixl  lieutenant  of  Fifeshire.  ami  one 
of  the  university  cotnmisai  oners  for  Scotland.  For  some  time  he  was 
treasurer  of  her  inajtasty’s  household;  and  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  last 
oilministration  was  for  a considerable  period  first  commissioner  of 
works.  Lady  Elgin  is  the  daughter  of  tlie  ninth  earl  of  Southesk. 

The  royal  commission  ajijiointetl  to  consider  the 
question  of  abolishing  the  cultivation  of  opium  in  India 
as  a source  of  revenue,  has  recently  gathered  voluminous 
evidence  us  to  the  physical  and  moral  tendencies  of  the 
use  of  the  drug.  The  gtueral  tenor  of  the  evidence  so 
far  has  been  adverse  to  the  case  of  the  anti-opiumists. 
The  medical  testimony  has  been  almost  unanimous  as  totlie 
vtdue  of  opium  as  a prophylactic  against  malaria.  Some 
of  the  most  stalwart  races  in  India  are  shown  to  be  habit- 
ual users  of  the  drug,  and  would  sulTcr  in  health  if  de- 
prived of  its  daily  use.  It  has  been  shown,  too,  that 
opium  is  far  less  injurious  to  the  races  of  Asia  than  alco- 
hol is  to  those  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  importation  of  silver  into  India  during  the  last 
few  mouths  has  increased  very  largely.  This  is  believed 
to  be  mainly  due  to  the  action  of  speculators  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  ini]iosition  of  an  import  duty,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  ultimately  be  found  necessary  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  recent  currency  legislation.  It  is  also  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  exports  from  India,  u.s  also  from 
China,  have  exceeded  imports  this  year  more  largely 
than  usual. 
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’I’lio  wallefl  town  of  Ktieliaii  in  the  northern  part  nf 
Kliora^^^an,  was  eoinpletoly  destroyed  by  an  eurtlujiiake  on 
November  IT.  .So  terrible  was  the  seismic  convulsion  tliat 
houses  were  instantly  toppled  over.  The  Atrek  river 
overflowed  its  banks;  the  fertile  region  around  the  city 
w'as  inundated;  and  large  gardens  and  vineyards  were 
swept  out  of  existence.  Fnlly  12,000  persons,  it  is  reported, 
lost  their  lives;  and  50,000  cattle  were  destroyed. 

With  the  object  of  jiromoting  Hnssian  trade  with 
China  and  Persia,  Dr.  Witte,  the  Russian  minister  of 
finance,  proposes  to  found  a bank  at  Teheran,  and  to 
create  agricultural  credit  institutions  on  the  mutual 
liabilitv  plan. 

CHINA. 

The  occasional  outliursts  of  violence  against  foreign 
missionaries,  which  have  occurred  in  sjiite  of  the  ini])erial 
edict  of  June,  1891,  commanding  the  authorities  to  pro- 
tect foreigners,  issued  in  answer  to  dijilomatic  protests 
following  the  anti-foreign  riots  of  that  year, show  tliat  the 
jwsition  of  foreigners  in  the  interior  of  China  is  still  in- 
secure. The  local  officials  in  many  cases  have  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  imperial  instructions. 

One  of  the  worst  of  the  recent  outrages  was  the  murder 
of  the  Swedish  missionaries  Wilkholm  and  Johannson  at 
Sungpu  early  in  July,  189J  (]).  (ilO).  'i'his  was  followed 
by  most  energetic  protests  D'om  the  diplomatic  hotly  at 
Pekin  to  the  Tsung  Li  Yanien,  calling  jiarticuhir  atten- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  Chang  Chi  Tung,  the  governor  of 
the  province  of  Hupeh,  in  which  the  outrage  was  com- 
mitted. WJiether  or  not  this  official  secretly  incited 
the  massacre,  which  is  susjiectcd,  he  certainly  did  all  in 
his  power  to  delay  an  investigation;  and  he  is  .‘.aid  to  have 
sworn  that  the  missionaries  shall  never  again  gain  a foot- 
hold at  Sungpu  while  he  lives. 

The  announcement  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
that,  by  ajijx'als  to  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang,  Consul- 
General  Bock  of  Sweden  has  at  last  secured  a settlement 
for  the  recent  outrage.  Its  terms  include  the  decajiitation 
of  two  men,  the  banishment  of  ten,  the  degradation  of 
the  local  mandarin,  and  the  distrilmtion  of  to  the 

families  of  the  dead  mi.ssionaries.  It  is  stipulated  that 
the  Sungpu  mission  shall  not  be  re-established  for  one 
Year.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  .settlement  no  cen.sure 
IS  bestowed  on  the  governor,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  offender. 
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JAPAN. 

The  imti-foreign  movement  in  .Iiijnin  is  apparently 
growing.  It  eonstitiites  tlie  cliief  issue  now  confronting 
tlie  ministry  of  Count  Ito.  The  opposition  in  the  imperial 
diet  are  firmly  bent  on  the  recovery  for  Japan  of  the 
.sovereign  riglits  which  she  surrendered  in  the  series  of 
treaties  made  with  foreign  powers  after  the  ports  of  the 
country  were  opened  to  foreigners  about  30  rears  ago.  The 
government  tiien  agreed  that  foreigners  should  loe  gov- 
erned bv  the  laws  of  their  own  countries,  and  that  consiil.s 
sliould  fiavc  authority  in  such  cases.  Of  late  the  jmpular 
sentiment  against  the  continuance  of  this  e.vtra-territorial 
sovereignty  of  foreign  governments  has  become  too  strong 
to  be  disregarded.  The  extreme  native  party  a.?k  the 
insertion  in  the  new  treaties  of  clauses  prohibiting 
foreigners  from  living  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
owning  real  estate,  establishing  mills  and  factories,  and 
investing  in  mines,  railroads,  and  other  industrial  enter- 
jirises.  They  demand  also  tliat  foreigners  shall  be  umler 
Japanese  jurisdiction  exclusively,  and  that  their  com- 
mercial houses  shall  be  especially  taxed. 

Parliament  assembled  November  25.  but  was  adjourned 
in  mid-December  on  account  of  disorders  arising  over  the 
question  of  the  jiresidency  and  the  introduction  of  two 
anti-foreign  bills  not  sutlicicntly  radical  to  please  the 
opposition.  On  the  reassembling  of  the  house  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  disorder  again  broke  out,  and  the  diet  was  immedi- 
ately i)rorogued  to  .January  12,  1894.  On  December  30, 
iiowever,  the  diet  was  dissolved  by  imperial  decree.  The 
coming  electoral  campaign,  it  is  thought,  will  be  a bit- 
ter one. 

Wide  resentment  has  been  aroused  throughont  Ja|>an 
a.s  a result  of  a decision  of  the  British  supreme  court 
for  .Japan,  which  sits  at  Shanghai,  China,  to  the  etfect 
that  the  inland  sea  of  .Japan  is  part  of  the  “highway  of 
nations,”  over  which  ,Ja])an  has  no  exclusive  territorial 
rights.  On  November  30,  1892,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer  liavenna  collided 
with  and  sank  the  Japanese  man-of-war  Chixhima,  in  the 
iidand  sea  of  Japan,  causing  the  death  of  about  80  of 
the  crew  of  the  latter  ve.ssel.  In  the  name  of  the  mikado, 
a suit  for  %8, 50,000  damages  with  costs  was  entered 
ag.ainst  the  P.  and  0.  company,  a British  eorponition. 
Cnder  the  extra-territorial  system,  the  trial  began  in  Mav 
Iasi  before  the  British  court  at  Vokohama.  The  P.  and 
O.  company  tiled  a counter-claim  for  ^100. 000  damages; 
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but  the  court  eiitertaiiiing  tlie  opinion,  unquestioned  in 
Japan,  that  tlie  colli.sion  occurred  in  Japanese  territorial 
waters,  refused  to  allow  the  counter-claim.  Under  Ja]>- 
anese  law,  the  sovereign  is  not  liable  to  suits  of  any  des- 
cription. 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  British  supreme  court 
at  Shanghai  in  Octoljer,  whore  the  decision  of  the 
Yokohama  court  was  reversed,  and  the  mikado's  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  inland  sea  was  denied. 

The  decision  touches  a point,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Japanese,  vital  to  national  integrity.  'I'he  shores  of  the 
inland  sea  are  e-vclusively  Japanese  territory,  and  its  only 
outlet  to  the  ocean  is  so  narrow  as  to  be  commandetl 
by  artillery.  Their  own  sovereign  rights  the  Japanese 
have  never  doubted:  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
has  notified  the  British  legation  in  'I’okio  that  the  govern- 
ment will  not  discuss  the  matter,  but  will  strenuously 
op})osc  any  attempt  to  infringe  the  .Japanese  right  of  con- 
trol over  the  waters  in  que.stion.  IndigTiation  meetings 
are  being  held;  and  the  native  press  is  united  in  denounc- 
ing the  judgment  as  a stain  on  the  honor  of  the  em^>ire. 

On  November  1(1,  the  Hev.  Mr.  .Shaw,  an  English 
divine,  and  his  wife,  were  attacked  by  a mob  in  the 
streets  of  Tokio.  The  police,  it  is  said,  made  no  attempt 
to  interfere. 

On  November  21,  a dynamite  conspiracy  against  the 
government  was  detected,  and  three  men  arrested.  These 
incidents  cmj)hasize  the  strength  of  the  popular  demand 
for  a revision  of  the  foreign  treaties. 

On  October  14,  .lapan  was  visited  bv  a severe  storm 
followed  by  disastrous  Hoods  in  the  soutliern  and  middle 
jirovinces,  causing  great  de.struction  of  life  and  pro]>ert\. 
.\t  Okayama  over  .'jOP  j)er.sons  were  drowned,  and  over 
J.OOd  houses  were  washed  away.  In  'J'attori  142  persons 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  400  hou.ses  were  dcstroveil. 
In  Oita  1.53  persons  i)erished,  and  about  l.OOO  houses  were 
destroyed,  wdiilc  144  xe.^.'els  were  wrecked.  In  (’hime  00 
persions  were  overwhelmed  in  the  floods,  and  SOU  houses 
were  washed  away.  In  Kagawa  several  lives  were  lost, 
and  in  Tovama  io.5  houses  and  34  bridges  were  swe]it 
away.  In  ’Kumamoto  30  jier.-ions  were  killed  or  wounded 
and  293  are  missing,  while  31  houses  were  carried  away  and 
194  boats  were  lost.  nestruction  was  reported  elsewhere 
al.so.  and  altogcaher  over  1..5on  ]iersons,  it  is  thought,  were 
drowned.  Ve.s.sels  at  many  ports  were  wrecked,  and  large 
numbers  of  sailors  lost. 
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The  census  of  .lupaii  for  isici  .•iliows  a itopulation  of 
41,089,940,  of  whom  20.752. 3(iii  are  males  ami  20,337.571 
females. 

AUSTRAL.\SIA. 

An  indication  of  returning  financial  confidence  in 
Australia  i.s  found  in  the  fact  that  early  in  October  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales  succeeded,  the  latter  under 
a considerable  premium,  in  lloating  large  loans  on  the 
London  market. 

At  the  general  elections  in  New  Zealand  about  Decem- 
ber 1,  the  government  was  returned  with  a majority  of  54 
to  14.  The  pre.sence  of  women  electors  at  the  jiolls  under 
the  new  law  giving  the  franchise  to  women  over  21 
years  of  age,  caused  consiaerable  e.xcitement.  Local 
option  w'a.s  one  of  the  issues  rai.sed,  a fight  being  made  to 
secure  the  right  of  a simple  majority  instead  of  a three-fifths’ 
majority  to  veto  the  granting  of  any  licenses,  and  also  to 
have  no  limit  as  to  the  number  of  votes  required  to 
make  a quorum  of  the  district.  On  both  jxiints,  liow- 
ever,  the  ti^tal  abstinence  party  were  beaten.  Under  the 
liquor  law  pa.s.sed  at  the  late  session,  women  have  a vote 
with  regard  to  the  continuance,  the  increase,  or  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  licenses. 

The  Federation  Question. — Federation  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  evolution  of  Australasian 
destiny.  In  social  and  commercial  circles,  and  in  j>oliti- 
cal  circles  without  distinction  of  jiarty  in  every  one  of  the 
seven  colonies,  its  principle  is  approved.  The  attitude  of 
the  public,  however,  is  devoid  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject,  and  is  reflected  in  the  action  of  the  various  legis- 
latures taken  since  the  Sydney  convention  of  1891  brought 
federation  within  the  range  of  practical  jiolitics.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  draft  of  a federation  scheme  was 
signed  at  Sydney  on  April  9,  1891.  This  was  to  be  laiil 
before  the  assemblies  of  the  colonies,  who  should  propo.«e 
amendments  as  they  saw  fit.  The  amended  bills  were 
then  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a second  national  con- 
vention. 

Little  has  been  done  to  carry  out  the  scheme;  and  the 
present  status  of  the  matter  is  one  of  comparative  abey- 
ance awaiting  the  action  of  New  South  Wales.  By  gen- 
eral consent.  New  South  Wales,  being  the  ))arent  colony, 
has  been  looked  to  as  the  leaders.  For  rea.sons  connected 
with  local  politics,  the  draft  constitution  was  not  .sub- 
mitted to  the  parliament  of  New  South  Wales  in  1891; 
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and  in  the  meantime  the  government  of  Sir  Henry  l’arkc.>i 
was  overthrown,  and  the  federation  movement  checked. 
In  Victoria,  the  assembly  of  18ftl  aj>i)roved  generally  of 
the  bill  but  the  session  came  to  an  end  without  final 
action  on  the  bill  in  committee.  In  South  Ainstralia  the 
fate  of  the  bill  was  much  the  same.  In  Queensland  the 
bill  was  laid  before  the  local  jiarliament.  but  nothing 
further  wa.s  done.  Sir  Samuel  (iritlitli.  the  late  premier, 
intimated  that  Queensland  would  join  the  federation 
scheme  as  soon  as  New  South  Wales  by  joining  rendered 
it  pos,sible  for  her  to  do  so.  In  Tasmania  the  hill  pas.scd 
the  lower  house,  hut  was  laid  aside  in  the  council  to  await 
the  action  of  the  other  colonies.  New  Zealand  alone  has 
for  the  jiresent  decided  that  she  cannot  participate  in  the 
scheme,  owing  to  her  distance  from  Australia;  and  West 
Austndia,  from  similar  considerations,  1ms  beiMi  unable  to 
give  the  assurance  of  cordial  co-o})erution. 

Of  late,  the  federation  movement  has  revived  somewhat 
in  New  South  Wales.  Early  in  1803  the  federal  constitu- 
tion bill  passed  the  house  of  assembly  by  a good  majority; 
a!)d  federation  leagues  are  being  formed  throughout  the 
colony. 

SA.HOA. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  .Mataafa  in  July, 
1803,  by  the  intervention  of  the  foreign  men-of-war  iit 
Apia  (j).  013),  has  not  been  followed  by  a period  of  com- 
plete traiu|uillity.  In  the  latter  part  of  September, 
further  intervention  for  the  .sake  of  order  became  neces- 
SJiry  owing  to  long  continued  hostilities  between  rival 
factions  in  Tutuila.  The  British  ship  Katuombu  and  the 
(iernian  gunboats  Huxmrd  and  Spn-hfr  went  to  Pago- 
Pago,  coinj)elled  the  rival  parties  to  come  to  a truce, 
and  summoned  their  leaders  to  attend  at  Aj)ia,  that  the 
trouble  might  be  investigated  by  tlu-  government. 

It  is  feared  that  further  trouble  between  native  fac- 
tions will  l)reak  out  in  spite  of  the  dej>ortation  of 
.Mataafa;  and  the  foreign  residents  of  Samoa  are  almost 
a unit  iu  demanding  that  all  the  natives  be  di.sarmed. 
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AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA. 

The  Spaniards  in  Morocco. — The  Melilla  affair 
(p.  0151  assumed  alarming  projwrtions  and  continued 
nearly  tlirough  the  quarter.  Attacks  upon  the  fort  were 
numerous  and  violent.  Several  of  the  fanatical  “ holy 
men”  went  abroad  preaching  a war  of  e.\termination  of 
the  European  infidels,  and  it  was  reported  that  a union  of 
over  30  tribes  had  been  formed  to  annihilate  the  foreigners. 

On  October  28,  General  Mar- 
gallo,  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
was  killed  in  an  attack  U}x>n 
the  Iliflians.  General  Macias 
assumed  command.  Attacks 
continued  at  intervals;  the 
Spanish  troops  were  increased ; 
but  for  several  weeks  no  j>er- 
manen t advantage  was  secu  red 
by  either  party.  Late  in  No- 
vember, General  Martinez  de 
Campos  was  sent  to  take  chief 
command  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  which  then  numbered 
25,000  troops.  The  sultan, 
who  had  professed  to  favor  the 
Snaniards,  sent  his  brother. 
MiiiTi-H  »i>»ii\i»TKAToH  oy  MARiKiN'  .^^uley  Aruaf,  as  an  envoy  to 

settle  the  difficulty.  The  en- 
voy claimed  that  he  found  the  situation  far  more  serious  than 
it  liad  been  reported  to  the  sultan.  Toward  the  close  of  De- 
cember he  secured  and  turned  over  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
two  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
lliffian.s  and  persua<ling  them  to  cease  hostilities.  General 
lie  Campos  was  appointed  by  the  Spanish  government  special 
envoy  to  arrange  terms  with  the  sultan  early  in  January. 

It  is  said  that  he  is  authorized  to  demand  the  punishment 
of  the  leaders  of  the  outbreak,  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  old  treaty,  the  evacuation  of  the  neutral 
zone,  and  the  surrender  of  12,000  rifles,  and  of  several 
.\rab  chiefs  as  hostages. 

The  Matabele  War. — According  to  official  reports 
it  appears  tliat  Lobengula.  the  Matabele  king,  did  not 
desire  the  war  in  which  his  people  have  been  for  several 
months  engaged  with  the  Hritish  South  Africa  company, 
lint  was  driven  into  it  by  some  of  the  younger  warriors, 
whom  he  could  not  restrain.  The  British  authorities 
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seemed  to  Imve  been  equally  averse  to  the  war;  but  repeat- 
ed attacks  upon  their  police,  and  the  massing  of  a strong 
force  of  natives,  made  it  evident  that  further  attempts  at 
conciliation  would  be  useless.  Though  the  original 
quarrel  was  with  the  company,  the  attacks  had  been  imidc 
upon  a police  force  maintained  by  the  Hritish  government. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Jameson,  administrator  of  Mashonuland,  was 
instructed  b^'  Sir  Henry 
B.  Loch,  high  commis- 
sioner for  South  Africa, 
to  take  efficient  measures 
for  the  protection  of  Brit- 
ish interests.  A force, 
consisting  of  troops  from 
the  various  forts,  border 
police,  and  colonist  vol- 
unteers (in  all  about 
2,200),  and  some  1,700 
Bamangwato  troops  un- 
der King  Kbama,  was  or- 
ganized. All  were  well 
armed,  and  the  British 
had  several  machine  guns 
and  7-pounder  cannons. 

The  Matabele  force  wa.'- 
not  less  than  10,000  men. 
a large  proportion  of 
whom  carried  only  native 
weapons,  but  some  were  map  op  m.kse  op  Italian  opekation  in 
armed  with  Martini-  northeast aprica. 

Henry  rifles.  Severalskirmishcsoccurred,  in  which  the  Hrit- 
ish were  victorious.  JIatters  were  greatly  complicated  liy 
the  shooting  on  October  19.  of  two  envoys  from  Lobcii- 
gula,  who  attempted  to  escape  from  Major  Goold-Adanis’ 
camp.  Their  mission  was  not  clearly  understood.  Init 
they  were  not  injured  until  they  had  wounded  two  of  their 
guards.  On  October  23  a sharp  battle  was  fought,  whicli 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  savages  with  a heavy  hi.ss. 
This  was  followed  by  the  decisive  battle  of  tlio  war,  which 
occurred  November  1,  and  leil  to  tlie  occupation,  on  the 
following  day,  of  Buliiwayo.  the  capital  of  Lobengnla's 
territory,  by  the  British  forces. 

Those  imperial  troops  who  had  proceeded  by  another 
route,  had  a successful  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  but  were 
deserted  by  the  forces  of  King  Khama.  among  whom  the 
small-pox  had  appeared.  They  reached  Buluwayo  \ovem- 
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l)or  13.  .\ii  iiltimiitiiiii  whs  sent  to  Loljengula  guarantying 
him  safe  eoiuluct  and  good  treatment,  but  threatening  to 
liunt  and  capture  him  ami  liis  force  if  he  refuse<l.  The 
overtures  were  not  accej)ted,  and  troops  were  sent  to  com- 
plete the  conmiest.  Skirmishes  occurred  at  various  points. 
I’hongh  the  British  were  usually  the  victors,  it  is  fyred. 
at  tlie  close  of  the  year,  that  Captain  Wilson  and  his  com- 
jiany  of  3.5  men,  who  were  greatly  outnumbered,  and  whose 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  sudden  rising  of  the  Shangani 
river,  have  been  destroyed.  During  December  many  id 
the  hostile  chiefs  surrendered;  and,  toward  the  close  of 
the  month,  though  Lobengula  was  still  at  large,  the  war 
was  considered  practically  at  an  end.  Dr.  Jameson  dis- 
liaiided  his  forces,  and  established  a civil  government, 
but  enrolled  a strong  police  guard  to  maintain  order. 
•Major  Goold-Adams  is  to  remain  near  the  border  with 
200  imperial  troops. 

Egypt. — Uiaz  Pasha,  tlic  Egyptian  prime  minister, 
has  sliown  considerable  political  shrewdness  in  repudiating 
the  anti-English  sentiments  of  the  legislative  council.  He 
assures  the  Egyptian  people,  that  instead  of  being  im- 
poverished, they  are  really  benefitted  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000,000  sterling  |>er  year  by  British  control.  He  has 
refused  to  reduce  the  native  army  and  to  carry  out  other 
recommendations  of  the  council  which  w'ould  lessen  the 
degree  of  commercial  and  financial  prosperity  which  the 
people  now  enjoy.  If  is  apparent  opposition  to  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  British  troops  is  regarded  as  a wi.*e 
concession  to  pojmlar  prejudice. 

Conflicts  With  Dervishes. — On  the  10th of  N*  ovem- 
ber  3U0  deryislies,  led  by  Osman  Azrak,  attacked  the  iM>st 
at  Miirhat  Wells,  but  were  repulsed  witli  a loss  of  29 
killed.  The  loss  at  the  post  was  13  killed,  including 
.Saleh  Bey,  the  commander,  whose  loss  is  greatly  regretteil 
by  the  Egyptian  authorities.  Three  engagements,  com- 
mencing Ilecember  21,  occurred  near  Agordat.  in  north- 
ea.stern  Africa,  between  the  Italian  troops  under  General 
Ariinondi  and  about  10.000  dervishes,  C.OOO  of  whom 
carried  firearms,  and  the  others,  lances.  The  dervishes 
were  repulsed  with  a loss  of  over  1,000  men,  including 
Hamid  Ali,  emir  of  Kassala,  CO  flags,  and  a mitrailleuse. 
'I’lie  Italians  lost  several  officers,  102  native  soldiers  killed, 
ami  12.5  wounded. 

The  French  in  Dahomey.— After  the  capture  of 
Abomey,  the  hVench  troops  were  harassed  by  the  depose<i 
King  Behanzm  and  his  soldiers,  who  had  retired  to  the 
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nortli.  Oil  October  27  (ieiieral  Uodda  sent  a dispatch  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  secured  the  submission  of  the  tribes 
lietween  the  Zou  and  the  Queme  rivers.  On  November  U, 
he  reached  a point  within  four  miles  of  Behanzin’s  camp, 
and  on  the  8tn  Colonel  Uumas  was  only  seven  miles  away 
in  another  direction.  The  Dahomeyans  fled.  Several 
chiefs  submitted,  and  many  arms  were  captured. 

Early  in  November  envoys  from  the  king  visited  France 
to  treat  for  peace.  They  lirought  in  attestation  of  their 
mission,  the  silver  staff  of  the  king,  which  was  never  be- 
fore taken  from  the  country.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
time  that  the  natives  of  Dahomey  have  left  Africa  to 
secure  peace  with  a civilized  nation.  The  French  govern- 
ment refused  to  treat  with  the  envoys.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber. Behanzin’s  troops  were  said  to  be  reduced  to  about 
400  Amazons  and  an  equal  number  of  men.  They  were 
armed  with  repeating  rifles  and  had  reached  an  almost 
inaccessible  region. 

The  Kongo  Free  State. — On  October  9,  a telegram 
was  received  at  Brussels  stating  that  in  a battle  at  Kasongo, 
Captain  Dhanis  had  defeated  the  remnants  of  the  Arab 
force  which  he  drove  from  Nyangwe  early  in  1893.  About 
8,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  in  trying  to  cross  the  Lna- 
laba  river  several  hundred  fugitives  were  drowned. 
Further  north  Captain  Fonthier  captured  Kibnndu, 
drove  the  enemy  a long  distance,  and  secured  1,200  rifles 
and  thousands  of  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  were  2.') 
.\rab  chiefs,  one  of  whom  was  identified  us  the  murderer 
of  Emin  Pasha.  Evidence  was  found  that  a plot  had  been 
laid  to  drive  ail  Europeans  from  the  country.  The  terri- 
tory that  has  been  in  dispute  now  seems  to  be  assured  to 
the  Free  State,  but  in  some  quarters  fears  are  entertained 
that  all  the  European  powers  which  have  possessions  in 
Cfentral  Africa  will  become  involved  in  a general  Arab  war. 

F^niiii  Pasha. — 'I'he  doubt  which  for  a long  time 
hung  over  the  fate  of  Emin  Pasha  has  at  length  been 
dispelled.  It  appears  that  in  December,  1891.  the  great 
ex])lorer,  wdio  had  become  nearly  blind,  returned  to 
Masamboni.  In  March,  1892,  in  company  with  other 
invalids,  he  joined  a caravan  which  was  passing  toward 
the  equator.  He  had  nearly  reached  the  Kongo,  when  he 
was  munlereil  by  an  Arab  chief  in  revenge  for  the  pro- 
nounced opposition  which  Emin  had  shown  to  the  nefar- 
ious slave  traftic.  Emin’s  diary,  which  was  recovered, 
closed  Oetolicr  12.  1892,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
murdered  very  soon  after  that  date.  In  a recent  battle 
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llie  Arab  forces  ami  the  Belgian  troops,  the  chief 
wlio  coniniitted  the  murder  was  captured,  .\fter  being 
fullv  ideutitie<l  he  was  court-mart ialled  and  sliot. 

feast  Africa. — Dr.  J.  W.  (iregorv.  an  ex|)ert  geolo- 
gist connected  with  the  British  museum,  who  ha.s  sj>ent 
almost  a year  abroad,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  given 
scientific  explorations  in  East  Africa,  returned  to 
Hngland  in  Xovember.  He  ha.s  become  convinced  that 
the  theory  of  Prof.  iSuess.  of  \’ienna.  that  the  chain  of 
lakes  in  East  Africa,  e.xtending  through  nearly  32  degrees 
of  latitude,  from  Abyssinia  to  King  Khama's  country, 
rcsulhal  from  one  connected  earth  movement,  is  eorre<-t. 
lie  ascended  Mount  Kenia  to  the  height  of  alwut  17.IXX) 
feet,  a point  nearly  3, (KM)  feet  above  that  which  previous  ex- 
plorers had  reached,  and  found  that  the  peak  is  an  old  vol- 
cano of  which  the  crater  has  disappeared.  Large  areas  of 
fertile  land  were  found  in  the  region  traversed,  and  also 
various  barren  tracts.  He  believes  that  the  fears  which 
have  been  expressed  that  the  .\frican  elephant  has  been 
almost  exterminated  are  unfounded. 

The  (ierman  territories  lying  between  Lake  Nyassa  and 
Lake  Tanganyika  have  been  explored  by  Major  von  M'is.s- 
mann  and  Dr.  Biimiller,  who.  with  a force  of  200  .-\skaris. 
reached  .^Iozambique  December  13.  During  this  trip  they 
launcheil  a steamer  on  LakeXvassa. 

0th  er  Afi’Iciiii  Affairs. — \ mutiny  of  the  natives 
ocmirred  at  the  Cameroons,  West  .\frica,  December  1.3. 
.Vfter  secretly  obtaining  guns  and  ammunition,  00  native 
soldiers,  and  40  women  carrying  fire-arms,  attacked  the 
(terman  government  house,  from  which,  after  a re.sistance 
of  IT)  hours,  the  officials  and  the  loyal  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  retire  for  want  of  ammunition.  One  of  the  loyal  police- 
men, a native  soldier,  and  a European  were  killed,  and 
another  Kuropean  was  wounded.  Six  davs  later  a detach- 
ment from  a (Jerrnan  gunboat,  which  arrived  at  the  coast, 
recaptureil  the  buildings  and  the  guns.  In  this  conllict  six 
w'hites  were  wounded.  Five  of  the  mutineers  were  killed, 
four  w'ere  captured  and  hanged,  and  most  of  the  others 
escaped  to  the  bush.  Later  advices  indicate  that  22  of 
the  fugitives,  including  the  ringleaders  in  the  revolt,  have 
been  captured.  The  damage  to  the  government  property 
is  estimated  at  about  l>5,()00. 

By  a majority  of  more  than  3,000  votes.  Mr.  Reitz  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Reports  from  Free  Town  indicate  that  a successful 
campaign  was  commenced  December  26  against  the  Sofa.s, 
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who  have  made  numerous  raids  over  a large  extent  of 
country  in  the  interior  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  have  com- 
mitted many  atrocities. 


SCIENCE. 

AHtroiioniiciil  Discovery. — Another  triumph  of 
discovery  through  the  a])plicatioii  of  pliotography  to  as- 
tronomy, was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  October  by  Mrs. 
M.  Fleming  of  the  Harvard  observatory,  from  plates  taken 
on  .luly  10  by  Prof.  S.  I.  Hailey  at  the  astronomical  station 
at  Arer|uipa,  Peru.  Mrs.  Fleming  discovered  the  existence 
of  a new  star  in  the  constellation  Norma  (Aoc«  uXorvue). 
Its  precise  position  is  in  the  southern  constellation  Norma, 
in  50’  south  declination,  3’  below  our  horizon.  It  is  a 
star  of  the  seventh  magnitude.  Mrs.  Fleming  has  also 
the  honor  of  having  discovered  the  only  planetary  nebula 
ever  detected  through  jihotography,  and  of  having  proved 
a large  number  of  stars  with  oright-line  spectra  to  be 
variables. 

Early  in  1802,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  only  other 
star  of  this  class  detected  since  the  camera  was  first  u.sed 
for  exploring  the  heavens,  was  discovered  in  the  constella- 
tion Auriga  bj'a  Scotch  a7iiateur  observer  mimed  Anderson, 
who  announced  its  existence  to  the  scientific  world 
anonymously  on  a postcard.  It  was  found,  however,  on 
examination  of  the  Harvard  plates,  taken  some  time  pre- 
viously, that  the  new  star,  A'om  Auriijte.  had  been  gleam- 
ing as  a star  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  magnitude  for  nearly 
two  months  when  discovered  by  Mr.  .Anderson. 

When,  in  the  hitter  part  of  October,  1803,  in  the 
regular  order  of  her  work,  .Mrs.  Fleming  came  to  examine 
the  spectra  on  the  plate  taken  by  Professor  Bailey  on 
July  10,  she  noticed  one  that  did  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  recognized  classes.  On  a plate  of  the  .same  portion  of 
the  heavens,  taken  by  Prof.  Bailey  on  June  21.no  trace 
of  the  peculiar  spectrum  could  be  found.  I'lie  records 
showed  that  no  star  hud  ever  been  noticed  on  the  site  of 
the  apparent  new'-comer.  .Moreover,  when  the  lines  of 
the  spectrum  of  tlic  new  star  were  compared  with  those  of 
the  spectrum  of  X'ova  Jiirimr,  tliev  were  found  to  coincide 
exactly.  From  the  fai'ts  thus  a.-cci  tained,  it  is  concluded 
that  the  star  Xora  Xormw  became  visible  some  time  be- 
Vui.  a— .-.4. 
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tween  June  21  and  July  10,  1803;  that  Xova  AtirigiP  and 
Xova  Xonncp  have  the  same  physieal  condition;  that  all 
not'(B  are  probably  identical  in  composition  and  owe  their 
birth  to  the  same  causes;  and  tliat  every  star,  in  all  proba- 
bility, goes  through  a certain  series  of  changes  in  its 
history,  so  that  the  “starry  host”  around  us  consists  of 
worlds  in  all  stages  of  development. 

On  October  17,  Prof.  W.  H.  Brooks,  of  the  Smith  ob- 
servatory, Geneva,  N.  Y.,  discovered  a comet  of  the 
nintli  magnitude  with  a bright  tail,  lietween  the  stars 
Befa  Leonix  and  Epxilon  Vinjinix,  moving  in  a north- 
westerly direction  at  a daily  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a de- 
gree. On  October  22,  a slight  curve  was  observable  in  the 
tail,  near  the  head  of  the  comet;  and  a faint  auxiliary  tail 
was  seen  branching  from  the  main  tail  at  an  angle  of  30 
degrees.  Tliis  is  the  I'.Hh  comet  discovered  by  Prof. 
Brooks. 

It  ha.s  been  decided  that  tlie  site  of  the  great  Yerkes  ob- 
servatory in  connection  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
shall  be  at  Geneva  Lake,  Wis..  on  a tract  of  land  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  tlie  university  autliorities  by  John  John- 
ston, ,Ir.,  of  Chicago.  The  Yerkes  telescope,  for  which 
the  hinds  were  provided  in  181)2  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Yerkes  of 
Chicago,  will  be  the  largest  refractor  in  the  world.  Its 
lens  will  be  40  inches  in  diameter,  four  inches  larger 
than  that  of  the  great  telescope  in  the  Lick  observatory. 

Polar  Exploration. — .Vccording  to  an  announce- 
ment not  yet  fully  corroborated,  an  American  vessel,  the 
whaler  Newport,  which  had  wintered  at  Ilerschel  island,  a 
few  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  summer  of  1803,  in  reaching  latitude  84°  N.. 
which  is  about  40  miles  nearer  the  north  pole  than  had 
ever  previously  been  reached.  Heretofore  the  highest 
latitude  tonchecl  has  been  83°  24',  the  height  to  which 
LcK’kwood  and  Brainard  of  the  ill-fated  Greely  expedition 
penetrated  in  1883. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  expeditions  actually 
fitting  out  or  talked  of.  a fresh  period  of  polar  enthusiasm 
seems  to  have  dawned.  It  is  not  only  to  the  Arctic  seas 
that  attention  is  directed,  but  the  Antarctic  seas  as  well 
are  becoming  more  and  more  a field  of  exploration  toward 
which  geographers  and  .scientists  are  turning  eager  eyes — 
a field  hitherto  neglected  owing  to  its  distance  from  base  of 
supplies  and  from  the  populated  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
owing  to  the  enormous  )>hvsical  difliculties  it  presents  to 
explorers;  but  a field  whose  mysteries  must  be  known,  else 
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many  scientific  problems  of  practical  import  to  the  race, 
in  meteorology,  geology,  biology,  physics,  oceanography, 
must  remain  forever  unsolved.  A movement  has  been 
initiated  in  England  to  induce  the  government  to  aid  in 
the  equipment  of  an  Antarctic  expedition.  Dr.  F.  A. 
Cook,  of  New  York,  has  also  announced  his  intention  to 
fit  out  a vessel  for  the  purpose. 

On  June  17,  1893,  Captain  McKay  of  the  whaler 
Aurora,  discovered  the  wreck  of  the  schooner  Hippie  on 
the  southeast  coast  of  Carey  island  in  Baffin  bay,  latitude 
76°  49'  N.,  longitude  73°  10’  \V.  The  Ripple  W!is  fitted 
out  in  a meagre  sort  of  wav  by  an  enthusiastic  young 
Swedish  student  named  Bjorling,  who  had  been  with  Dr. 
Nordenskjold  on  one  of  the  latter’s  polar  voyage.s. 
Bjorling  was  accompanied  bv  a friend  named  Kalsten- 
nius  and  an  enlisted  crew  of  three  men.  Tliey  sailed  from 
•St.  John’s.  Newfoundland,  in  the  latter  jiart  of  June,  180^, 
the  idea  of  the  party  being  to  study  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Greenland  on  the  shores  of  Davis  strait,  proceeding  nortli- 
ward  as  far  as  the  ice  would  ])erniit.  They  reached 
Greenland  in  safety  in  tlie  hitter  part  of  July,  1892;  but. 
after  leaving  the  little  Danish  settlement  of  Codhavn, 
nothing  further  was  heard  of  them  until  the  discovery  of 
Cajitain  McKay  made  it  certain  that  the  expedition  had 
perished.  The  Ripple  had  been  abandoned.  In  a cairn 
of  stones  the  body  of  a man  was  found.  .Vnother  cairn 
contained  manuscripts,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Swedish  authorities.  It  is  supposeil  that  the  survivors 
were  lost  while  endeavoring  to  reach  the  mainland,  about 
200  miles  distant. 

Photography  in  Colors. — Important  steps  have  of 
late  )'ears  been  made  toward  a solution  of  the  jtroblem 
of  photography  in  natural  colors.  ,\bout  three  years  ago 
Profe.ssor  Lippmann  of  Paris  succeeded  in  making  a plate 
in  which  there  were  iridescent  hues  like  those  of  mother-of- 
jM?arl,  which  were  visible,  however,  only  when  the  plate 
was  held  at  certain  angles  to  the  light.  In  Professor 
Lippmann's  proce.ss,  as  recently  explained  before  the  iihoto- 
graphic  congress  of  (treat  liritain.  a special  gelatino- 
bromide  plate,  so  weak  in  cornjtosition  as  to  be  almost 
transparent,  is  first  prepared.  'Ihe  sensitiveness  of  this  is 
increa.sed  by  immersion  in  a silver  nitrate  bath,  after 
which  it  is  dried.  The  plate  is  then  jilaced  in  contact 
with  mercury  and  exposed  in  the  camera.  The  plate  is 
inserted  the  reverse  way,  .so  that  the  rays  from  the  lens 
puss  through  the  glass  and  act  upon  the  film  while  the 
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latter  >g  in  contact  with  the  mercnry.  Tlie  projecteil 
rays  of  light  are  thus  met  by  those  reflected  from  the 
mercury,  and  the  phenomena  of  interference  are  produced 
on  the  film.  The  required  length  of  exposure  is  about 
four  hours.  The  colors  lieing  iridescent,  they  can  be 
viewed  only  at  an  angle.  To  sIjow  the  results  on  a screen 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  plate  at  this  angle  to  the 
screen,  and  to  illuminate  it  by  a ixarallel  I>eam  from  the 
lantern,  when,  by  means  of  a projection  combination,  the 
colored  images  can  be  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

The  Messrs.  Lumi^-re  of  Paris  have  recently  improved 
on  the  Lippmann  process.  They  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing gelatine-bromure  plates  that  retain  their  sensitiveness 
long  enough,  and  are  of  a texture  sufticiently  delicate,  to 
iiermit  the  reproduction  of  color.  The  principle  of  the 
Lippmann  process,  however,  remains.  Some  of  the  rays  of 
lignt  which  fall  on  the  plate  in  taking  a photograph 
pass  through  it.  These  are  caught  by  a mirror  and 
reflected  back  into  the  sensitive  film.  Literference 
between  the  two  sets  of  rays  produces  the  elTects  described. 
The  results  on  the  whole  are  remarkable,  but  not  very 
satisfactory.  Much  remains  to  be  done  ere  the  problem 
can  be  considered  fully  solved.  The  requirml  time  of 
exposure  must  be  greatly  lessened.  It  is  now  from  25 
to  30  minutes.  Mon*over,  no  metho<l  of  making  color 
prints  on  paper  has  yet  been  devised.  Each  color  photo- 
graph now  taken  is  unique,  as  was  formerly  the  case  by 
the  daguerreotype  prwess. 

Other  experimenters  have  followed  out  a different  line 
of  work  in  the  reproduction  of  nutiirul  colors.  In  gen- 
eral, the  principle  is  to  make  a number  of  plates  sensitive 
to  different  colors,  and  then,  by  a lantern  arrangement, 
to  merge  the  coloreil  pictures  into  one,  or  to  print  them  on 
|)aper  by  means  of  half-tone  super-impressions. 

As  long  ago  as  1805,  Kaiissonet  and  C'ollen,  the  former 
an  Austrian  and  the  latter  an  Englishman,  hit  iijam  a 
method  of  imiUiting  color  in  photograpy.  With  red,  bine, 
and  yellow  screens,  they  made  scjiarate  negatives,  the  rays 
of  the  separate  colors  being  suj>presse<l  through  non-action 
on  the  chemicals  used  in  the  plates.  It  was  over  20  years, 
however,  before  certain  difficulties  in  rendering  plates 
sensitive  to  red  and  yellow  light  were  overcome  by  Dr.  II. 
W.  \'ogel,  and  the  production  of  a combination  picture 
with  the  various  colors  artiflcially  produced  was  maile 
possible.  In  1880.  Ulrich  prepared  three  stones,  on  a 
lithographer's  plan,  for  color-printing,  each  being 
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impressed  with  a different  negative.  Kurtz,  the  Ameri- 
can engraver,  has  carried  the  operation  further.  With 
lialf-tone  zinc-etchings,  made  from  the  different  nega- 
tives, he  has  rendered  it  possible  to  secure  colored  com- 
posites on  an  ordinar)'  printing  press,  the  paper  being  run 
through  first  with  one  plate  with  an  ink  of  one  color,  and 
then  with  a second  plate  and  a second  color,  and  so  on. 

An  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  three-plate  idea  has 
been  made  by  Frederick  E.  Ives  of  Philadelphia.  His 
method  is  to  make  “positive”  transparencies  from  the 
different  negatives,  to  place  colored  glass  in  front  of  them, 
and  to  so  arrange  them  that  the  pictures  thrown  on  the 
screen  will  merge  into  one. 

Jlr.  R.  D.  (iray,  a lens-maker  of  Kew  York  City,  has 
perfected  an  ingenious  device  which  overcomes  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  Mr.  Ives  in  bringing  his  pictures 
into  alignment.  Mr.  Gray  first  takes  in  the  camera  on  an 
orthochromatic  plate,  with  a red  screen  behind  the  lens, 
a picture  in  which  all  the  light  values  of  the  blue  and 
white  rays  are  excluded,  allowing  only  the  color  values  of 
the  reds  in  the  subject  photographed  to  be  reproduced. 
In  making  such  a [ihotograpli,  which  takes  the  longest 
time,  he  usually  has  the  lens  stopped  down  to  f\  8,  and 
gives  an  exposure  of  three  minutes.  He  tfien  takes 
another  negative  witli  the  camera  in  the  same  position, 
in  which  nothing  but  the  green  of  the  object  photo- 
graphed has  any  effect  on  the  plate.  Still  retaining  the 
camera  in  the  original  position,  the  third  negative  is  taken 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  white  light,  or  without  any 
tinted  screen  behind  the  lens,  which  represents  all  the 
value  of  the  blue  and  white  rays  that  emanate  from  the 
object.  After  these  negatives  are  once  made,  it  is  simply 
a matter  of  ordinary  j)hotograj)hy  to  reproduce  from  therii 
lantern  slides  or  positives.  Mr.  Gray’s  lantern  consists  of 
three  objectives  and  three  condensers,  in  front  of  one  of 
which  is  placed  a blue  glass,  of  anotlier  a red  glass,  and  of 
another  a green  glass.  These  three  o])tical  systems  are 
illuminated  by  three  separate  jets  of  lime  light,  or,  instead 
of  lime  light,  the  electric  arc  light  may  be  used. 

Electric  Towage  on  Canals. — On  November  18,  an 
important  test  of  the  practicability  of  applying  electric 
power  to  purposes  of  canal  towage,  was  made  at  Brighton, 
on  the  Erie  canal,  near  Rochester,  X.  Y.  That  a canal- 
boat  can  be  propelled  by  electricity  was  demonstrated,  but 
it  has  not  yet  heen  shown  that  that  method  is  superior 
to  the  older  ones  in  use  on  tlie  ground  of  economy. 
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Acting  on  a ruiggcstion  made  by  tJovernor  P'lower.  the 
New  York  legii-lature  had  appropriated  for  such 

tests.  In  the  present  instance  lialf  of  the  cost  of  the 
experiment  (tlie  total  cost  of  which  was  ♦■jjOOO)  was  paid 
by  the  state;  the  other  half  being  paid  by  tlie  Westmg- 
house  company  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  who  supplieii  the 
motor  inserted  in  the  hull  of  the  old  steam  canal-l>oat 
used  on  the  occasion,  from  which  the  boiler  and  engine 
had  been  removed.  The  jmwer  was  obtained  from 
the  Rochester  Rjiilway  company;  and  the  screw  of  the 
propeller,  which  the  engine  ii.<ed  to  turn,  was  attachexi  to 
the  electric  motor. 

Another  system  of  elec-tric  towage  has  been  devised  by 
■Mr.  T.  D.  Davis  of  .Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  which  a motor  is 
placed  on  a track  on  the  tow-path,  the  power  being 
supplied  from  a trolley  wire  overhead. 

Diamonds  in  Meteorites. — During  the  latter  days  of 
the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  it  was  shown  by  experiments 
suggested  by  Mr.  0.  K.  Kunz,  with  Tiffany  & Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  that  the  small  particles  discovered  in  the 
mass  of  meteoric  iron  picked  up  in  the  Cahon  Diablo. 
Arizona,  a little  over  two  years  ago,  are  really  as  hard 
as  the  diamond,  and  that  in  all  probability  they  are 
really  crystiillized  carbon  similar  to  that  which  M.  Moissan 
has  recently  succeeded  ir.  producing  artificially. 

Other  Scientific  Notes.— .\  very  fine  specimen  of 
the  egg  of  the  .Epyornis,  the  fabled  roc  of  the  Arabian 
.Vighfs,  a gigantic  bird  now  extinct,  was  recently  found 
rtoating  in  the  sea  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Madagascar, 
by  .Mr.  J.  Procter  of  Tamatave.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  sand  hills  along  the  foreshore,  which 
have  been  gradually  washed  away.  The  egg  measures 

inches  around  lengthwise,  and  '.28  inches  around  later- 
ally. In  bulk  it  is  ecpiivalent  to  six  ostrich  eggs.  148 
ordinary  hen  eggs,  or  dO.OOO  eggs  of  the  humming  bird. 

On  Decemlter  1,  Italy  adopted  the  time  of  central 
Europe.  .V.11  the  Italian  time  tables  have,  bv  order  of  the 
minister  of  public  works,  been  printed  with  the  hours 
marked  up  to  24.  from  midnight  to  midnight.  This 
change  was  recommended  20  years  ago  by  Signor  G.  Jervis. 
kee]>er  of  the  royal  industrial  museum  at  Turin. 

Prof.  Raps  of  the  Berlin  Physical  society  has  succeeded 
in  photographing  sound  waves.  Ilis  method  is  based  on 
the  properties  of  a .lanin  refractometer.  This  instrument 
produces  interference  phenomena  by  means  of  the  reflec- 
tion and  refraction  of  a ray  of  light  on  the  surface  of  two 
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very  thin  parallel  glass  nlates.  If  the  air  between  these 
two  glass  surfaces  is  maile  to  transmit  sound  waves,  these 
interference  bands  are  displaced  according  to  the  length 
of  the  sound  wave;  and  by  means  of  a piece  of  photo- 
graphic sensitized  paper  kept  in  motion  on  a drum,  these 
aerial  vibrations  can  further  be  recorded.  It  is  said  that 
some  remarkable  peculiarities  have  already  been  discovered 
in  this  way  in  the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  vibrations  from  the  surging  of  vowel 
sounds. 


LITERATURE. 

'T'lIK  new  books  of  the  <juarter  are  numerons — many  of 

them  bearing  the  stamj)  of  the  holiday  season,  wliile 
the  more  solid  departments  are  proportionately  less 
fall. 

In  an  Examination  of  Weismannism,  George  .John  Ro- 
manes, LL. I).,  discusses  Weismann’s  successive  presenta- 
tions of  his  theory  of  non-inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acters.— For  medical  practitioners  and  students,  Dr.  S.  L. 
Schenck’s  .Vannal  of  Harteriology  has  been  translated  from 
the  German,  with  an  appendix  by  W.  R.  Daw'son,  M.l). 
Practical  methods  receive  sjiecial  attention. — The  new  as- 
tronomy is  pre.scnted  in  its  discoveries  and  its  speculations, 
bv  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.  1).,  in  In  the  Uiijh  Heavens. — 
The  rapidity  of  advance  in  tlie  art  of  telejihony  appears 
in  the  W't  that  a volume  published  lute  in  ISHH  is  super- 
seded by  a new  work  partly  by  the  same  author.  A Manual 
of  Telephoiui,  by  William  Henry  Preecc  and  .Xrthur  ,1. 
tstubbs.  'liiis  manual,  entering  into  details  of  historv, 
theory,  practice,  apjiaratus  of  all  kinds,  and  management, 
is  doubtless  the  most  complete  treatise  now  offered  to  the 
public  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  deep  problems  of  metaphysics  is  discussed  for 
students  in  Appmrance  and  Reality,  an  essay  by  F.  II.  Brad- 
ley, LL.  D.,  who.se  purpose  is  limited  to  a denial  of  realitv 
in  the  world  as  it  appears  to  man.  Its  as.^ertion  is  that  the 
system  of  things  as  seen  is  but  the  appearance  of  realitv  ; 
this  however,  if  proved,  may  involve  the  somewliat  coun- 
tervailing assertion  that  the  external  world  is  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a rfrt/i7//. — Prof.  John  Hascom,  LL.D..  formerly 
of  Williams  College,  late  president  of  the  University  of 
Wiscon.sin,  is  author  of  A>i  Historical  Interpretation  of 
Philosophy,  in  which,  as  a “ constructive  realist,”  he  claims 
a substantial  reality  for  both  self  and  the  e.xternal  world, 
through  a reality  known  not  by  intuition  but  by  inferetice. 
Kant,  he  places  at  the  head  of  modern  i)hilosophers,  but 
discredits  many  of  the  developments  known  as  Kantism. 
The  work  is  not  so  much  a history  as  an  instructive  criticism 
on  successive  philosophic  systems.  At  certain  points  the 
style  seems  to  obscure  the  thought : or  is  it  that  the 
thought  is  of  a nature  to  obscure  the  style? — Another 
work  involving  the  relation  of  mind  and  matter  is  The 
Monism  of  Man;  or,  the  Vmty  of  the  Divine  and  Human, 
by  David  Allyn  Gorton,  M.D. 

Political  economy  and  sociology  are  drawing  increiised 
attention. — A suggestive  work  on  pressing  questions  in 
])olitie8  and  municipal  government  is  Practical  Essays  on 
American  (iovernment,  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  Ph.D. — 
.\  collection  in  the  same  broad  department  is  An  Old 
Master,  and  Other  Political  Essays,  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 
'I'he  essay,  “ Character  of  Democracy  in  the  United  States.” 
a])pearing  first  in  a i>rominent  review,  commanded  much 
attention.  In  Coiiiparative  Administrative  Law,  Prof. 
Frank  J.  Goodnow  sets  forth  no  e.xhaustive  treatment,  but 
shows  the  forma  and  methods  of  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  administrative  action  in  the  United  States.  En- 
gland, France,  and  Germany.  The  sphere  assigned  to 
governmental  action,  and  the  sphere  guaranteed  to  indi- 
vidual rights,  are  presentetl  with  definite  thought  and  in 
clear  style. — A stout  Independent,  a Liberal  of  the  old 
school,  though  held  within  no  party  bounds,  urgent  for 
jirogress,  yet  inhospitable  to  all  panaceas  for  the  body 
politic,  speaks  to  us  in  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day, 
political  and  social,  by  Goldwin  Smith,  D.  C.  Li.  Among 
the  themes  treated  in  his  clear  and  vigorous  fashion 
are  social  and  industrial  revolution,  woman  suffrage,  pro- 
hibition, and  the  Jewish  question. — The  Distribution  of 
Wealth,  by  Prof.  .John  K.  Commons,  is  a discussion  accom- 
{lanied  by  statistical  data. 

Industrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  is  a brief  com- 
pilation by  a sympathetic  ob.server  and  practical  helper, 
.Jo.sej>hine  Shaw  Lowell,  of  chapters  from  the  industrial 
history  of  the  last  thirty  years. — In  Women  Wage-earners: 
Their  Past,  Their  I’resent,  and  Their  Future,  Helen 
Campbell  presents  at  once  a singularly  fair,  well-reasoned 
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discussion,  and  a valuable  manual  of  reference  on  her 
subject.  Abundant  statistics  show  the  relative  industrial 
position  of  women,  their  wages,  their  neces-sary  living  ex- 

gen-ses,  and  the  proportion  which  all  these  in  the  United 
tates  bear  to  those  in  European  countries.  Sanitary 
regulations  in  shops  and  factories  are  given,  also  factory 
inspection  laws.  The  volume  of  this  practical,  diligent, 
and  earnest  student  has  an  introduction  by  I’rof.  Kichurd 
T.  Ely,  Ph.l).,  LL.  D. — In  .1  Co/o/ii/  t/f  . Uerri/,  by  Julie 
Sutter,  we  see  social  Christianity  at  work  in  the  formation 
of  an  institution  in  Germany  for  receiving  and  reforming 
tramps,  vagrants,  prostitutes,  and  others  of  the  aban- 
doned class. 

The  held  of  railroad  history,  develojunent,  manage- 
ment, employes,  etc.,  is  covered  by  one  of  the  ofticial  re- 
ports of  the  Columbian  auxiliary,  Adi/rf-xses  Delivered  Be- 
fore the  World’s  Railway  Commerce  Conyress. — A book  to 
rouse  either  advocacy  or  antagonism  is  Speeches  and  Ad- 
dresses of  William  McKinley.  Of  these  si  xty-tive  speeches, 
twenty-five  deal  with  the  tiiriff  ; eleven  relate  to  monetary 
questions,  three  to  federal  elections,  two  to  civil  service 
reform. 

All  students  of  the  New  'restament  in  the  original 
have  in  the  Students'  Xew  Testament  Handbook,  by  .Mar- 
vin R.  Vincent.  D. D.,  a surprisingly  couqiact  and  complete 
chart  of  the  apparatus  jwrtaining  to  the  wliole  held  of 
tlieir  critical  study  in  the  language  and  tlie  text,  in  the 
history  and  criticism  of  the  canon,  in  the  environment 
and  illustration  of  the  book,  in  the  history  of  its  exegesis, 
and  in  the  commentaries.  Numerous  notes  and  hints 
enhance  the  value  of  this  systematic  little  volume. — 'I’he 
fact  that  the  citadel  of  the  Christian  faith  stands  in  tlie 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  theme  of  Christ  and  Modern 
Unbelief,  by  Randolph  Harrison  .McKim,  1>.  H.;  ami  of 
Christ  the  Central  Evidence  of  f7irislianiti/.  Iiy  Principal 
.John  Cairns,  l).l).,  LL.  I). — In  a very  tlilTcrent  vein  is 
.Jesus  and  Modern  Life,  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  with  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  Crawford  11.  d’oy.  Tlie  aim  is  to  anal- 
yze “ the  inner  life  ’’  of  .lesus.  discriminating  “ what  jiart 
of  his  teaching  belongs  to  the  enduring  ideal,  and  what 
to  the  conditions  of  his  own  time  and  place  and  invidv- 
ing  a criticism,  naturally  in  part  subjective,  of  the  Gos- 
)>el  narrative.  The  work  shows  the  vigor  usual  with  this 
author. — In  Uplifts  of  Heart  and  Will,  we  have  religious 
meditations  in  pro.H'  and  ver.se,  by  .lames  II.  West,  whose 
key-note  is  man's  unmeasured  possibilities  within  himself 
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by  reason  of  the  actual  livin?  fact  of  a spiritual  unity  bt- 
tweeu  the  Uivine  and  the  human. — Too  late  for  thorough 
examination,  comes  to  ns  another  of  the  remarkable  works 
of  a remarkable  man.  The  Spirit  of  Owl,  by  Protap  Chnn- 
der  Mozoomdar.  The  author  is  the  leader  of  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj,  that  new  “ Church  of  GckI.*'  a purely  theistic 
society  in  which  Hinduism  is  now  gathering-  ite  most 
awakene<l  and  illumined  souls,  and  seeking  to  reform 
itself  bv  the  infusion  of  a new  spirit  which  it  accepts  from 
Jesus  tbe  Christ.  The  book  presents  this  eclectic  form  of 
religion  in  the  light  of  a devout  and  earnest  spiritual 
philosophy,  with  a wealth  of  subtle  and  beautiful 
thought,  and  in  an  English  style  scarcely  to  be  sur[-«ssed 
in  lucidity  and  musical  grace.  Its  chief  note  is  an 
e.\alted  and  rapturous  spirituality. — Heart  Beats  is  a 
book  of  meditations  by  the  same  devout  author. 

In  The  Problem  of  tmmortaliti/.  translate<l  from  the 
French  of  E.  Petavel,  I).  I).,  is  somewhat  fully  jiresented 
the  theory  that  immortality  awaits  only  those  mIio  believe 
in  and  follow  the  Lord  .lesus  Christ.  'I’he  author  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  this  theory. — T’/zcH'iV- 
ness  to  Immortality,  by  George  Gordon,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston,  sets  forth  the  testimony 
for  man’s  immortality  from  the  world's  literature,  from 
the  main  currents  of  pliilosophic  thought,  and  from  the 
general  human  inner  and  outer  life.  Broad  scope,  pene- 
trating thought,  and  an  unusual  grace  and  force  of 
style  characterize  the  work. — helpful  series  of  notes  on 
the  collect,  the  epistle,  and  the  gospel  as  as.signed  through- 
out the  year  by  the  Protestant  Episcojial  Church,  is  sup- 
plied by  .\ndrew  .hikes  in  The  Order  ami  Connection  of  Ihe 
Chnrch’s  Teaching. — .An  illustration  of  the  use  of  creeds 
as  testimonies  of  the  actual  belief  at  successive  periods, 
hut  not  as  authoritative  standards,  nor  as  tests  for  siib- 
.scription,  is  in  The  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregation- 
alism, by  Williston  Walker.  Ph.  D..  of  Hartford  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Twenty  forms  are  given  with  full  histori- 
cal and  illustrative  notes.  — The  World's  Congress  of  Jle-‘ 
ligions  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from  addresses  before 
the  great  gathering  at  Chicago,  well  selected  by  Prof. 
C.  Al.  Stevans.  Ph.  I).,  and  intended  as  an  epitome  of  the 
elaborate  proceedings  for  the  use  of  busy  readers.  The 
Kcv.  Hr.  Thomas  of  Chicago  writes  an  introduction  to  the 
work. 

In  Church  history  two  works  are  notable. — .Amorv  H. 
Bradford,  1),  I).,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  a keen-sighted 
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and  candid  observer,  gives  in  The  I’ilgriin  in  Old  Eng- 
land, an  instructive  review  of  the  history,  present  con- 
dition, and  outlook  of  the  Congregational  churches  in 
England.  The  work,  embodying  the  Andover  lectures  in 
1892,  on  Congregationalism,  is  valuable  as  tracing  the 
development  of  religious  doctrine  and  Church  polity  in 
the  old  home  corresponding  to  that  which  was  inwrought 
into  the  history  of  New  England. — A retrospect  and 
memorial  of  the  disruption  in  the  Scottish  Chnrcli,  includ- 
ing a prefatory  review  of  religious  life  in  Scotland  to 
184.3,  is  found  in  Srotlnnd’x  Free  Church,  by  George 
Buchanan  Hyley.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  Free 
Church. 

Among  many  volumes  of  sermons  the  following  arc 
notable:  The  Ixird's  Prayer;  sermons  preached  in  AVest- 
minster  Abbey,  by  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  1).;  ,'<erint)ni‘,  delivered 
on  Lvndhnrs't  Road  church,  London,  bv  R.  F.  Horton; 
Seruione;  sixth  series,  by  Phillips  Brooks,  I).  I).;  Froin 
'Things  to  God,  sermons,  by  llavid  fl.  Greer,  D.  D., 
preached  in  St.  Bartholomew's  church,  Xew  York,  and 
printed  unrevised  from  the  stenographer’s  notes. 

Works  in  history  have  been  numerous. — To  the  text- 
book on  ancient  history  by  Edgar  Sanderson  and  John 
Hardiman,  is  added  a volume.  Modern  History,  by  the 
same  authors,  which  will  be  welcomed  in  the  class  room 
for  its  freshness  of  treatment  and  its  entertaining  style. 
The  two  volumes  form  an  Epitome  of  the  World's  History. 
— The  first  volume  of  a senes,  " Epotth.s  of  Indian  His- 
tory,” under  the  editorship  of  John  Adams,  appears 
under  the  title  Ancient  India,  d()00  B.  (\ — 800  A.  D. 
.Moral  and  intellectual  developments,  rather  than  ex- 
ternal events,  are  brought  into  view. — The  “ Storv  of  tlic 
Nations”  series  is  continued  by  'The  Story  of  Parthia  from 
George  Rawlinson,  presenting  the  memorial  of  an  almost 
forgotten  race  of  coinjiierors. — The  Prirate  Life  of  the 
Romans  is  a manual  for  schools  and  colleges,  by  Harriet 
Waters  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge. — In  Florentine  Life 
During  the  Renaissance,  by  Walter  B.  Scaife,  Pb.  D.,me(li- 
:eval  Florence  rises  up  before  us,  especially  in  the  jirivate 
life  of  its  people.  Some  new  facts  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  originaT  sources  give  the  book  permanent  value. — 
.\  small  volume  is  Joseph  .Jacob’s  The  .fcirs  of  Angevin 
England,  but  it  condenses  a great  mass  of  information  on 
its  theme  and  period  (A.  D.  1100-120fi).  — 'The  Gilded 
.\fan  {El  Dorado)  and  Other  Pictures  of  the  Spanish  Occu- 
pancy of  America,  by  A.  F.  Bandelier,  is  the  work  of  an 
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explorer  and  archfeologist  who  has  made  a careful  study 
of  all  southwestern  America. — In  Historic  of  Chile,  by  A*. 
U.  Hancock.  apiM-ars  the  second  volume  of  the  •‘Latin- 
.\merican  Uci)ul)lics”  series.  No  English  history  of 
Chile  had  heretofore  been  written,  and  tlie  present  w'ork 
bids  fair  to  do  for  Chile  what  Mr.  Markham’s  book  in  the 
same  series  has  done  for  Peru. 

A high  authority  on  the  French  Ifevolution,  H.  Morse 
Ste|)hens,  in  Europe,  nSH-lHlo,  describes  the  most 
momentous  era  in  modern  European  history,  when 
society  and  nations  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  new  time. 
— .Vn  important  addition  to  historical  bio]^aphy  is 
Memoire  of  Chancellor  Pa.'tquier,  edited  by  the  Due  d’Au- 
diffret-Pasquier,  translatea.  The  Revolution,  The  Consu- 
late, The  Empire,  three  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  now 
issued.  This  volume  is  of  extraordinary  value  to  the 
student  of  modern  French  history,  as  a contribution  and 
arrangement  of  first-hand  materials  from  a dispassionate, 
judicial  witness,  who  was  also  a councillor  of  state  under 
the  first  Napoleon  and  chancellor  of  France  under  a subse- 
(pient  regime,  and  whose  life,  stretcliing  from  a date  pre- 
vious to  the  declaration  of  American  independence  to  the 
middle  of  our  Civil  War,  covered  the  period  from  the  old 
monarchy,  through  the  convention,  the  directory,  the  con- 
sulate, the  first  empire,  the  first  restoration,  the  hundred 
days,  the  second  restoration,  Louis  Phillippe’s  reign,  the 
renublicof  1848,  and  the  second  empire.  Theseriousstudeut 
will  welcome  a feature  unusual  in  a work  of  this  class;  it 
gives  small  space  to  battles  and  military  men,  and  deals 
chiefly  with  affairs  governmental,  diplomatic,  and  social. 
— The  series  of  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand’s  lives  of  French 
oueens  is  completed  by  The  Court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  Last 
Years  of  Louis  XV'.,  admirably  translated  by  Elizabeth 
Gilbert  Martin.  In  these  two  volumes  the  history  is 
trustworthy,  but  they  present  a period  in  which  historv 
itself  is  as  dramatic  as  romance  aims  to  be. — Elizabeth 
Woriuelev  Latimer’s  Russia  and  Turkeg  in  the  Xincteenth 
Ci  nturg  is  important  as  a popular  history  of  international 
relations  which  have  been  and  arc  weaving  a complex  web 
in  northern  and  eastern  Europe. — The  recent  partition  of 
Africa  among  the  powers  of  Europe  is  probably  unparal- 
leled in  history  in  the  swiftness  of  its  advance  and  the 
vastness  of  the  region  and  of  the  interests  which  it  con- 
cerns. The  public  has  but  a confused  id'^a  of  it.  'The 
Partition  of  A frica,  by  J.  Scott  Keltic  (editor  of  the 
"Statesman’s  Vear  Hook”)  is  an  accurate,  clear,  com- 
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pact,  complete  presentation  of  the  facts.  The  book  has 
twent)-one  majis. 

Madoc,  an  essay  by  'rhonins  Stevens  on  the  fabled 
“ Welsh  ” discovery  of  America,  is  written  on  a method 
which  involves  tedious  repetition  of  material  ; but  its 
array  of  evidence  is  generally  accepted  by  students  of  his- 
tory as  establishing  the  negative  of  the  discovery. — In 
Mas.<utchuse((s:  Ifs  Hidoriam  and  Uh  llidory,  we  have  an 
attack  on  the  old  state,  and  erpially  on  all  her  historians, 
by  one  of  her  sons  who  is  gifted  in  that  line.  In  a liter- 
ary view  the  work  is  well  done.  Mr.  Adams’  charges  of 
religious  intolerance  against  the  state  that  was  a colony  of 
hunted  refugees,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  followed  to 
their  hist  rehige,  have  long  been  in  substance  concedeil, 
inasmuch  as  every  government  under  heaven,  with  two  or 
three  small  exceptions,  made  religious  intolerance  a part 
of  its  business  until  within  the  j>resent  century.  Hut,  as 
to  the  spirit  which  tinges  his  charges,  and  as  to  the 
further  charges  of  practical  falsification  against  historians, 
there  may  be  some  question.  — Puritan  ways  have  been  the 
subject  of  most  diligent  research,  and  are  set  forth  in  ju- 
dicious and  interesting  record  in  Oiisioms  and  Fashions 
in  Old  Nmv  England,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle.  Her  investiga- 
tions revive  for  us  the  forgotten  domestic  and  social  life  of 
the  colonial  New  Englander. — The  Making  of  Virginia  and 
the  Middle  ('oloniex.  by  Samuel  Adams  Hralie.  though  j>ri- 
marily  part  of  a .series  for  school  use,  has  an  interest  for 
adult  readers.  It  is  abundant  in  maps,  plans,  and  illus- 
trations. 

Of  the  large  product  in  biography,  may  he  noted  first 
an  attractive  work  for  boys  and  girls,  which  may  interest 
also  the  “grown-up  children,”  The  Story  of  Washington . 
by  Eliza  Eggleston  Seelye,  which  brings  its  subject  in  from 
the  region  of  myth  and  down  from  superhuman  heights 
to  the  neighborhood  of  actual  men. — Two  e.\cellent  bi- 
ographies of  great  soldiers,  one  Enion  and  one  ('onfeder- 
ate,  are  (reneral  Thomas,  by  Henry  C’oppee.  EL. I).,  and 
General  Johnston.  \>y  Robert  .M.  Hughes.  Better  biogiajih- 
ers  for  these  respective  subjects  could  not  have  been  found. 
— The  lofty  character  and  winning  personality  of  the  late 
president  of  Yale  University  are  pictured  in  \oah  Porter. 
a memorial  by  his  friends,  editeil  by  George  S.  Mcrriam. 
His  learning  and  his  simplicity,  liis  strength  and  his 
gentleness,  liis  conservative  temperament  and  his  quick 
sympathy  with  true  progress,  his  thorough  Christian  faith, 
and  his  fearless  stand  for  liberty  of  thought,  all  appear  on 
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tliese  pages. — Henrq  Ward  Beedier,  the  Shakespeare  of  the 
I'ulpil,  1)V  John  llenrv  Barrows,  is  biography  of  a high 
order,  with  narrative  lucid  and  fluent,  with  portraiture 
life-like  and  distinct,  with  lar^e  allowance  to  its  subject  to 
speak  for  himself  through  his  characteristic  utterances, 
and  with  further  allowance  to  those  who  knew  him  well 
to  give  their  testimony  to  the  work,  the  influence,  and  the 
character  of  this  uniquely  gifted  jjersonality. 

A charming  addition  to  American  literature  is  Letters 
of  James  Itussell  Lowell  (2  vols.),  edited  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.  I,owell  was  such  a prince  of  correspondents,  in 
his  facility,  vivacity,  sparkle  of  wit  and  vein  of  humor, 
sincere  and  serious  undertone,  wise  observation,  openness 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  affectionate  warmth  for  hie  friend.s. 
that  ho  who  dared  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  the  most 
eminent  man  of  letters  in  the  nineteenth  century  might 
almost  escape  a whipping. — .\fter  years  of  preparation 
The  Life,  and  Writings  of  Jared  Sparks,  by  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  appears  in  two  volumes,  a monuinental  biography. 
— Mters  of  Asa  drag  (2  vols.),  edited  by  .lane  Loriug 
Gray,  contains  a selection  from  Dr.  Gray’s  correspondence 
througli  more  than  fifty  years.  'I'lie  selection  is  so  judic- 
ious, and  Dr.  Gray’s  letters  were  so  self-revealing,  that 
with  a few  notes  interspersed  they  form  almost  a biography 
of  this  great  scientist  and  most  lovable  man. — In  speak- 
ing of  William  Winter’s  work.  Life  and  Art  of  Edwin  Booth, 
we  nee.d  only  allude  to  his  well  known  discrimination  in 
thought  and  his  graceful  phrasing,  while  we  pass  to  re- 
mark Ills  utter  truthfulness  and  frankness  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain points  in  the  life  of  his  distinguished  friend.  This 
is  a virtue  in  which  not  all  biographers  abound  ; their 
friendship  is  often  an  ambush  for  temptation.  This  bi- 
ography of  the  greatest  native  American  actor  is  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory. — The  One  I Knew  the  Best  of  All 
purports  to  lie  the  memory  of  the  mind  of  a child,  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett;  and  it  is  what  it  jnirjiorts  to 
be.  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  a great  degree  an  aiitobiograjihy.  It 
is  characterized  by  sweet  simplicity. 

Tlie  chief  preacher  of  the  Anglican  (,'hurcdi  left  at  his 
death  a liiography  of  the  nominal  leader  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  revival,  which,  and  its  opposite  Broad-Church 
movement,  have  combined  to  introiiuce  the  venenible  es- 
tablishment into  a new  life,  deeply  spiritual  and  of  rich 
efficiency.  'I’lie  Life  of  Edward  Bonrerie  Pusey  (4  vols.), 
by  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  holds  a high  place  among 
biographies  by  reason  both  of  its  subject  and  of  its  author. 
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— Familiar  Letterx  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  presents  u new  se- 
lection covering  the  period  from  1797,  the  year  of  his 
marriage,  to  the  beginning  of  his  journal  in  18^5.  Some 
of  the  earlier  letters  are  interesting  examples  of  the  lack 
of  the  ease  and  simplicity  which  characterize  his  later 
correspondence,  and  the  whole  collection  presents  impor- 
tant material. — The  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  (i  vols.),  by 
Maxime  de  la  Uocheterie;  translated  by  Cora  Hamilton 
Bell,  is  a specimen  of  earnest  and  notably  impartial  bi- 
ography of  a queen  unfortunate  in  her  life,  in  her  death, 
and,  since  her  death,  in  the  ravage  and  the  canonization  to 
which  opposing  biographers  have  subjected  her  character. 
— Rembrandt:  His  Life,  His  Work,  and  His  Time{i  vols.), 
by  fimile  Michel,  translated  hy  Florence  Simmonds, 
edited  by  Frederick  Wedmore,  is  probably  the  most  com- 
plete of  the  “ Lives  ” of  the  great  painter  ; and  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  full  in  its  critical  description  and  classifi- 
cation of  his  M’orks.  In  accurate  rej)rodiiction  of  his 
works  there  are  fi7  full-page  plates  and  ^.")0  other  illus- 
trations. 

In  Two  Oernian  Giants,  John  Lord,  I).  I).  LL.D.,  por- 
trays the  character  and  traces  the  career  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  of  Bismarck,  the  founder  and  the  builder  of  the 
German  empire.  The  biographer  writes  in  his  usual 
vivid  and  interesting  style,  and  his  work  is  admirable  also 
in  its  avoidance  of  hero  worship.  The  Strong  Man  is  pic- 
tured as  strong,  but  not  deified. — Another  great  German, 
one  of  the  great  military  stratt'gists  of  all  time,  is  presented 
in  Essays,  Speeches,  and  Memoirs  of  Field-Marshal  Count 
Helmuth  von  Moltke  {2  vols.),  translated.  The  essays  and 
speeches  are  on  themes  mostly  uninteresting  to  an  American 
reader',  the  memoirs  have  more  of  interest,  but  are  too  limit- 
ed and  brief.  Probably  the  work  as  a whole  will  be  jiro- 
nounced  not  adequate  to  its  subject. 

In  mctdern  literature,  quotations  .and  collections  of 
them  are  much  in  vogue.  The  Hcv.  .James  Wood  has 
added  to  the  attempts  to  provide  a Dictionari/  of  (Quota- 
tions-, and  his  work  comprise.^  thirty  thousand  from  an- 
cient and  modern,  English  and  foreign  sources,  including 
phrases,  mottoes,  maxims,  jiroverbs,  definitions,  and 
aphorisms.  'J'he  proverbs  and  maxims  are  especially 
abundant.  -\s  usual  in  such  works  a large  proportion  of 
the  “quotations”  are  tint  such  as  would  ever  be  either 
quotetl  or  sought. — A helji  to  students  of  Goethe  is  sup- 
plied by  Prof.  .1.  H.  Seeley  in  Goethe  Revieu-rd  after  Sixty 
Years,  with  sugge.stions  on  the  limitations,  the  eharacter. 
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and  the  compass  of  his  genius,  on  Iiis  literary  phases,  and 
on  his  religious  bearings. — Prof.  J.  MclJride  Sterrett.  D. 
D.,  aims  in  The  FAhim  of  Hegel,  to  give  by  translated 
selections  from  his  writings,  a connected  and  condensed 
presentation  of  his  ethical  system. — Oratiomand  Addressee 
of  George  Willimn  edited  by  Cliarles  Eliot  Norton, 

marks  the  l)eginning  of  a series  to  extend  from  185C  to 
and  this  first  volume  contains  addresses  on  the 
principles  of  American  institutions  and  the  duties  of 
American  citizens.  Tliese  })roductions  are  examples  of 
fine  literary  art. 

At  the  foundation  of  education  lies  the  psychological 
growth  of  tlie  child;  and  to  aid  mothers  in  their  tniin- 
ing  in  relation  to  this.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  introduces  with  a 
lireface  H.  W'.  Brown’s  translation  of  Mental  Development 
of  the  Child,  by  W.  Preyer. — Pursuant  to  an  engagement 
by  the  editor  of  The  Forum,  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  visited  the 
public  schools  of  principal  cities  in  thirty-six  states,  exam- 
ined tlieir  8)’stems  of  instruction,  and  prepared  a work. 
The  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States,  a treasury 
of  well  arranged  information. — In  a far  different  vein  is 
The  Country  School  in  New  Fngland,  by  Clifton  Johnson, 
a work  whose  truthfulness  to  the  facts  of  a period  now 
almost  past  will  give  it  the  charm  of  a romantic  memory 
to  matiy  readers  in  middle  age.  The  country  school 
of  to-day  also  is  pictured.  Illustrations  (by  the  author) 
are  ample,  and  the  book  is  thorougldy  entertaining. 
— Within  College  Walls,  by  Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  is  the 
instructive  work  of  one  who,  as  an  observing  student  and 
a.<  a diligent  and  sagacious  president,  has  gained  the  rank 
of  an  authority  on  the  work  and  welfare  of  collegians.  It 
is  both  a helpful  and  an  entertaining  wmrk. — .1/1  .Ica- 
demic  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  0.  M.  Brands  and  II.  C. 
van  tiie.son,  is  a valuable  text-book  containing  many  prac- 
tical suggestioTis  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  pre- 
vention of  <lisease. — In  The.  Oeruuni  Declensions  Simpldied 
and  Symbolized,  by  AV.  A.  Wheatley,  the  student  of  Ger- 
man will  find  a valuable  lielp  to  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  familiarity  with  the  language. — Jasons  Quest,  hy  Dr. 
I).  ().  S.  Lowell,  illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed,  dealing  pri- 
marily with  the  famous  Argonautic  expedition,  but  also 
containing  a fund  of  information  on  allied  topics,  will  lie 
found  by  all  reader.a  a most  readable  and  valuable  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology  in  general. — An  essay  of  great  practical  value 
for  those  interested  in  the  work  of  uplifting  the  “ lower  ” 
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classes  of  society,  is  Roys  an  They  Are  Made,  and  How  In 
Remake  Them,  by  F.  H.  Briggs,  dealing  with  the  methods 
of  overcoming  the  evil  influences  of  heredity  and  unfavor- 
able environment. 

The  condensed  history  of  a tine  art  is  The  Masters  and 
Masferpieees  of  Engraving,  by  Willis  0.  Chapin.  Among 
its  si.xty  engravings  and  heliogravures,  are  tine  re|)roduc- 
tions  of  many  celebrated  works. — In  French  lUiisirntors, 
by  Louis  Morin,  with  its  profuse  and  admirable  illustra- 
tions, is  found  abundant  reason  to  place  book  illustration 
among  the  fine  arts. — Early  lUnslrated  Rooks,  by  Alfred 
W.  Pollard,  is  an  instructive  history  of  the  decoration  and 
illustration  of  books  in  the  loth  and  Kith  centuries,  being 
one  of  the  series  of  Books  about  Books. — The  Chrisl- 
f'hild  in  Art,  a study  in  interpretation,  by  Henry  van  Dyke, 
D.D.,  presents  the  infancy  of  the  Lord  iJesus  ; first  bring- 
ing out  the  meaning  of  the  simple  Gospel  narrative;  then, 
for  ''omparison,  touching  on  some  of  the  legends  that  have 
encrusted  it;  then  following  out  the  principle  “lines  of 
beauty  in  which  art  has  interpreted  the  truth  of  the 
story,”  still  leaving  its  significance  unexhausted.  The  il- 
lustrations are  admirably  selected  and  admirably  done  : 
among  them  are  more  than  fifty  rejiroductions  of  paint- 
ings from  the  old  masters.  The  thought  and  diction  of 
the  book  show  the  perfect  touch  of  that  literary  art  which 
is  not  art  so  much  as  it  is  the  natural  blossoming  of  its 
theme  into  words — that  theme,  the  Infancy  in  which  for 
ages  the  reverent  heart  has  seen  both  the  delicate  beauty 
of  the  lilies  and  the  “ hidings  of  power.” — A popular  anil 
complete  setting  forth  of  the  ancient  and  splendid  speci- 
mens of  French  architecture,  is Arrhitectnre  of 
France,  by  the  Hev.  H.  II.  Bishop. — 'I’lie  first  thorough 
historical  review  of  our  ceramic  art  appears  in  Roller y and 
Porcelain  of  the  Fnileil  Slides,  by  Kdwin  .Vtlee  Bar- 
ber, Ph.l). 

In  poetry,  an  antique  makes  its  appearance,  superb 
externally  and  internally.  t)ne  thousand  copies  are  printed 
for  England  and  .Vtncrica  of  Catnllus.  with  the  Pervigilinni 
I'eneris,  edited  by  M.  (r.  Owen,  illustrated  by  Weguelin. 
It  is  a critical  edition  of  the  text,  with  careful  notes,  the 
Oxford  MS.  having  been  freshly  collated. — The  Poems  of 
William  Watson  is  a new  edition  containing  all  his  poems. 
— In  Poems,  by  Thomas  \\  illiam  Parsons,  his  occasional 

fioems  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  complete  form. — A 
ittle  volume  of  recent  poems  from  Kichard  \Vatson  Gilder, 
editor  of  the  f'enturg  magazine,  is  entitled  The  Great  Re- 
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membrance,  and  Other  Poeiiix. — From  a writer  who  has 
made  lier  way  to  many  heart-s,  conies  .1  Uaadxide  Harp. 
a Hook  of  Verses,  by  Louise  Imogen  (Juiney. — Foenis  in- 
spired by  a tour  in  Ireland  and  dealing  with  the  present 
and  with  the  legendary  past,  appear  from  that  singer  of 
|ii(|uant  songs.  Rarah  Piatt;  the  title  is  .!«  Enclmuted 
Castle,  and  Other  Poeim. — From  the  scene  of  Longfellow  ’s 
Krangeiine,  comes  a book  of  lyrics  groni>ed  because  of 
their  similar  tone,  a tone  denoted  in  the  title  Loir  Tide 
an  (/rand  Pre,  by  Hliss  Carman.  This  Nova  Scotian, 
tliough  not  yet  writing  as  good  poetry  as  he  will  write, 
has  a sure  place  among  x\merican  poets. — In  Milton  Lif- 
rirs.  students  of  English  classics  will  tind  ably  edited  by 
Louise  M.  Hodgkins.  M.A..  with  full  and  valuable  notes. 
L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Coinns,  and  Lgridas. 

Hooks  of  travel  and  adventure  are  few.  Noteworthy 
is  Penlity  versus  llomnnre  in  South  Africa,  by  James 
.lohnston.  M.  D.,  a record  of  4,o00  miles’  travel  across 
the  continent,  mainly  without  white  comjianion.  The 
explorer  sought  to  gather  correct  data  about  every- 
tliing.  subordinating  all  ])ersonal  bias,  and  aiming  to 
verify  all  his  statements  before  publishing  them. — Explor- 
ation, history,  and  anthroiiology  arc  skilfully  mingletl  in 
the  narrative  of  a tour  in  a sleepy  land,  a land  a century 
older  in  European  civilization  than  any  other  jiart  of  our 
re})ublic,  but  through  recent  generations  dozing  in  “sun. 
silence,  and  adotx;.’*  The  traveller,  ('harles  H.  Luinmis. 
entitles  his  book  The  Land  of  P(H‘0  'Tiempo,  which,  being 
translated,  is  I’he  Land  of  Pretty  Soon,  commonly  known 
as  New  Mexico.  He  jiresents  mainly  the  Spanish  and 
Indian  types  of  natives,  not  the  brisk  new  comers  from 
the  North.  His  descriptive  powers  are  good. — Mg  Arctic 
./onrnal,  by  .Josephine  Diebitsch-Peary,  with  an  account 
of  ••  the  great  white  journey”  across  (ireenland.  bv  Lieut, 
h’obert  E.  Peary,  F.  S.  N.,  with  inaiis  and  illustrations, 
is  a book  that  will  not  fail  of  ])ublie  attention. 

i'’i(dion.as  usual,  abounds. — In  Ivarthe  Viking. roin- 
autic  history.  Paul  Du  Chaillu  makes  a popular  pre.senl- 
alioii  of  the  chief  facts  in  his  jirevious  work  The]' iking 
Age.  in  which  he  sought  to  establish  the  Norse  ancestry  of 
tlie  English-speaking  jieoples.  The  story  is  in  this  writer’s 
most  interesting  vein,  with  vivid  character-drawing  and 
description,  and  spirited  romance. — Out  of' the  Sunset  Sea. 
is  a romance  of  the  Spanish  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
by  Albion  W.  Tourgce. — The  White  Conguerors.  by  Kirk 
.^iunroe,  a tale  of  ^lontezuma’s  days,  shows  deeided'powcr, 
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and  is  of  absorbing  interest. — An  Aztec  tale,  Monfezumu’s 
Dmifihter,  by  H.  uider  Haggard,  provides  an  engrossing 
series  of  romantic  incident,  blood-curdling  situation,  and 
astounding  escape. 

Tu  Rifiht  the  Wromf  is  an  historical  novel  by  Edna 
Lyall,  whose  period  is  that  of  the  English  commonwealth 
and  whose  hero  is  a Koundhead. — Another  historical  story 
is  Independence,  a story  of  forty  years  before  and  during 
the  Revolution,  by  Jolin  R.  Mustek,  with  descriptions  of 
matiy  battles,  maps,  and  an  historical  inde.v.  'J'hework  is 
interesting  and  instructive. — Another  instructive  and 
entertaining  story,  with  tJeneral  Washington  us  centnil 
figure,  and  with  many  thrilling  incidents,  is  77/c  ifoys  o/' 
Greenway  Court,  by  liezekiah  Butterworth. 

In  liunmir,  Elizabeth  Sheppard  weaves  into  a 
biographical  novel  the  characters  of  Beethoven  and  Louis 
Napoleon. — Girls  of  a Feather  is  a novel  of  American 
society  by  a favorite  writer.  Amelia  E.  Barr,  who  in  this 
work  shows  all  her  usual  freshness  of  material  and  purity 
of  color,  with  a heightened  literary  grace. — \\  illiam  Black’s 
The  Handsome  Humes  has  already  gained  wide  favor. — 
The  Watchmaker's  Wife  and  Other  Stories  needs  but  the 
author’s  name  to  advertise  it.  Frank  R.  Stockton  con- 
trived first  to  entangle  his  hero  and  heroine  in  a love 
match;  then  to  entangle  the  love  match  in  strange 
complications;  then,  being  determined  that  the  entangle- 
ment shall  be  disentangled,  he  proceeds  to  entangle  the 
watchmaker's  good  wife  therein  by  sending  her  up  in  a 
balloon,  which,  going  astray,  becomes  entangled  with  the 
rigging  of  the  hero’s  yaclit;  whereupon  this  good  wife 
disentangles  the  whole  business,  which  ends  in  the  iternia- 
nent  entanglement  of  the  hero  and  heroine  in  matrimon- 
ial bonds. — The  latest  London  novel.  Dodo,  a detail  of 
the  day,  by  E.  F.  Benson,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  a novel  of  society  portraiture  that  is  .'^aid  to 
have  startled  the  town,  throwing  Sarah  (irand’s  work  into 
the  shade.  It  is  a surprisingly  clever  and  artistic  satire, 
full  of  neat  touches,  and  is  rumored  to  set  forth  real  char- 
acters in  their  relations  to  what  “society”  chooses  to  call 
love;  concerning  which  all  that  we  can  say  is.  .More's  the 
pity. — Another  novel  of  society,  but  of  New  York  society, 
IS  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune,  by  Mrs.  Burton  IlaiTison. 
This  also  is  a Siitire  keen  and  cool,  well  wrought  as  to 
literary  form,  except  for  its  teilious  debiils  of  dress,  table- 
service  and  the  like;  but  if  this  cli'ver  portraiture  be  true, 
we  say  again,  .More’s  the  pity.  ^Ve  have  no  right  to  judge 
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thu  purpose  of  works  like  this  and  the  one  last  noted:  the 

Soso  may  be  to  warn  the  unwary:  but  we  expect  from 
books  no  good  eilect.  The  Cliff  Dwellers,  oy  Henry 
B.  Fuller,  is  a novel  of  Chicago  life,  written  in  a style  of 
decided  originality,  vigor,  and  grace.  The  cliff  dwellers 
are  those  who  make  their  abode  in  the  towering  and 
splendid  apartment  houses  which  bonnd  the  streets  with 
their  precipices  of  stone. — Three  stories  in  a volume  by 
Henry  James.  The  Wheel  of  Time,  Collaboration,  Owen 
Wingrare,  show  the  author’s  well  known  skill  in  touch  and 
phrase,  with  his  increasing  pessimistic  bent. — W.  D. 
Howells’  latest  realistic  romance  is  The  Coast  of 
Bohemia,  a story  of  artists  and  their  hopes  and  fears, 
and  of  the  sensitive  vibrations  of  their  nerves  and 
hearts.  Its  style  has  the  author’s  usual  charm. — 
A Spi7ister’s  Leaflets,  by  Alyn  Yates  Keith,  is  a charm- 
ing ana  pathetic  little  story  of  an  old  maid’s  life. — Beauty 
of  style,  fine  character-drawing,  and  artistic  plot  are 
shown  in  the  three  stories  Pastorals  of  France,  “ Renun- 
ciations.”— Translated  by  Jeremiah  Curtin  from  the  Po- 
lish of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  is  a volume  of  short  stories, 
of  which  the  first  is  Vanko  the  Musician,  much  praised  by 
critics. — An  historical  novel  of  Poland  from  the  same 
author  and  translator  is  Pan  Michael,  the  third  in  a series. 
It  deals  with  the  Turkish  invasion,  and  is  a spirited  aud 
interesting  specimen  of  heroic  fiction. — Other  novels  to  be 
mentioned  are  : The  Egyptian  Harp  Girl : A Mystery  of 
the  Peristyle,  by  “ Quon Jam  ”:  Sell  Xof  Thi/self.  by  Winni- 
fre<l  Kent ; and  A Tennessee  .Tudge,  hy  Opie  Uead,  author 
of  A Kentnckg  Colonel. 

Of  books  for  boys  and  girls,  we  note  first  The  His- 
tory of  London,  by  Walter  Besant.  intended  for  those  quite 
young. — In  Paul  Jones,  Molly  Elliot  Sea  well  gives  a 
spirited  account  of  the  famous  privateersman’s  adventures. 
— Oliver  tfptic’s  name  will  instantly  commend  his  Victor- 
ious Union,  one  of  his  stories  of  the  Civil  War. — An  in- 
teresting story  of  the  jtioneers  on  the  Tennessee  border  is 
t'hilhowee  Boys,  by  Sarah  E.  Morrison. — Through  Thick 
and  Thin,  and  the  Midshipman's  Mess,  by  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell  is  a book  of  two  stories,  a soldier’^s  story  and  a 
sailor’s  story,  thoroughly  to  be  commended  as  wholesome 
and  full  of  interest. — In  the  Brownies  at  Home,  Palmer 
Cox  takes  his  queer  little  folk  to  the  World’s  Fair,  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  the  White  House,  etc.,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  many  children  who  have  already  made  their 
acquaintance. — J’hc  Century  World’s  Fair  Book,  for  boys 
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and  girls,  by  Tudor  Jenks.  witli  profuse  illustrations,  is 
an  instructive  representation  of  the  great  exposition. — A 
book  for  Roman  Catholic  boys,  with  details  as  to  the  in- 
fluence and  effect  of  the  first  communion,  is  Claude  Liyht- 
foot,  by  P'rancis  J.  I’inn,  S.J. 

Among  books  unclassified,  we  note  first  Bulk  and 
Blunders,  edited  by  Marshall  Brown,  a very  instructive 
work,  to  aid  in  avoiding  mistakes  in  thought  and  lan- 
guage, such  as  are  instanced  in  hundreds  of  utterances  by 
the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  by  statesmen,  distinguished 
essayists,  preachers,  editors,  etc. — The  Coinuae  of  the 
European  Continent,  with  catalogues  of  mints,  cienomina- 
tions,  etc.,  by  W.  Carew  Ilazlitt,  will  interest  all  numismat- 
ists.— Shakespeare’s  England,  by  AVilliam  Winter,  felici- 
tously reproduces  not  so  much  the  Phigland  of  fact,  as  tlie 
the  England  created  and  hallowed  ”by  Hhakcspeare  as  her 
chief  poet. — In  Aw  Old  Town  by  the  (S'e«,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  charmingly  commemorates  his  native  city  in  its 
history,  topography,  notable  people,  etc. — A Japanese  In- 
terior, by  Alice  Mabel  Bacon,  is  a chronicle  of  daily  life  in 
Japan,  introducing  the  reader  to  the  people. — Martha 
Everts  Holden,  “ Amber,”  has  gathered  for  us  from  her 
own  writings  A Siring  of  Amber  Beads,  really  short  essays 
on  domestic,  social,  and  other  such  topics,  sparkling  with  vi- 
vacity of  stylo,  keen  discernment,  and  wide  symjiathy. 

Miss  Parloa’s  Young  is  designed  esfiecially 

to  aid  beginners,  not  in  cookery  alone,  but  in  various  de- 
partments of  domestic  economy. — A host  of  the  minor  dif- 
ficulties, and  some  of  those  more  serious,  which  meet  every 
mother,  are  dealt  with  in  Xurserg  Problems,  by  Dr. 

Leroy  M.  Yale. — A Handbook  for  Mothers,  by  Jane  II. 
Walker,  M.D.,  is  a jiractieal  manual  for  mothers,  dealing 
with  management  of  health  during  pregnancy  and  confine- 
ment, and  with  the  care  of  infants  through  the  first  two 
years. 

In  Eiders  of  Many  Lands,  Colonel  ^'heodore  Ayrault 
Dodge,  who  has  ridden  almo.st  everywhere,  discusses  lior.se- 
back  riding,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  all  countries. — 
A.  Alonzo  Stagg  and  Henry  L.  M’illiams  set  forth  A 
Scientific  and  prartival  Treatise  on  American  J'ootball,  for 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  clear  and  thorough,  and  has 
helpful  diagrams.  On  the  same  theme  is  f'nicersitg  Foot- 
ball, edited  oy  .James  R.  Church,  the  play  of  each  position 
being  treated  by  a recognized  college  expert. 

On  photography,  one  of  the  best  books  for  amateurs 
is  Photography  Indoors  and  Out,  by  Alexander  Black. — 
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'riio<c  wlio  ari‘  iinxidus  about  royal  autographs,  vrill  be 
interested  bv  W.  J.  Hardy’s  book.  The  Handtrritinff  of  thf 
h'inoKatid  Qiteensof  England,  with  photogravures  and  fae- 
sitniles  of  many  doenments.  The  Tourist'^  Atlas  Guide  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe  is  a most  remarkable  little  hand- 
book for  travellers,  giving  all  manner  of  desirable  infor- 
mation, admirably  arranged,  with  maps  of  countries  and 
of  all  prominent  towns  and  cities. 


ART. 

o>':  E of  the  moat  noteworthy  artistic  events  of  1893  wa.'= 
the  founding  in  .May  of  the  Sculpture  society  in  N’ew 
York  Citv,  which  luis  recentlv  held  its  first  e.xhibition. 
Its  benefits  are  open  not  only  to  sculptors  in  the  fami- 
liar sense  of  that  term,  but  also  stone-cutters,  wood-carvers, 
bronze-founders,  cenimic  artists,  cabinet  makers,  and 
workers  in  metal  of  every  description.  The  objects  of  the 
society  are: 

“ To  spread  tbe  knowledge  of  good  sculpture;  foster  the  tastefor. 
and  encourage  the  production  of,  ideal  sculpture  for  the  household: 
promote  the  decoration  of  public  buildings,  squares,  and  parks  with 
sculpture  of  n high  cla.ss;  improve  the  quality  of  the  sculptor's  art  as 
applitsl  to  the  indu.stries;  and  provide  from  time  to  time  for  exhibi 
tions  of  sculpture  and  obje<-ts  of  industrial  art." 
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JX  Ainerinsi  tin-  two  most  imjrortaiit  iiu‘i<lonts  of  the 
lust  quarter  of  1893,  under  this  heading,  have  been  the 
revival  of  grand  opera  at  tlie  Metropolitan  opera  house  in 
Xew  York  City,  and  the  production  of  Antonin  Dvorak’s 
new  synipiiony.  From  the  Xew  Il'orW. 

It  Wiis  on  Xovember  27,  1893,  that  the  Metropolibin 
opera  house  in  Xew  York,  destroyed  l>y  fire  on  Augusts?. 
1892,  but  now  restored  on  a grander  scale  than  ever,  re- 
opened its  doors  to  the  public,  the  initial  performance 
being  (iounod’s  F<mM.  l.p  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
nuinagers,  Messrs.  Abbey  & (Jrau,  have  not  attempted  the 
production  of  any  untried  works.  Their  company  is  an 
exceptionally  strong  one,  including  such  stars  as  .Mesdames 
•Melba,  Karnes,  and  Calve,  and  .M.M.  .lean  and  Edouard  de 
Keszke  and  .lean  Las.salle. 

Dvorak’s  American  Sympliony. — line  can  hanlly 
overestimate  the  importance  to  the  musical  world,  espe- 
cially to  ,\merica,  of  the  production  in  New  York  City 
on  December  I."),  at  the  second  open  rehearsal  of  the  I’hil- 
harmonic  society  in  the  .Music  hall,  of  .\ntonin  Dvorak’s 
fifth  symphony,  in  E minor,  entitled  From  the  Xew  Worhl. 
It  is  the  great  Holicinian  composer’s  9.5th  numbered  work  ; 
and  in  it  Dvorak  has  exemjilified  his  theories  touching 
the  possibility  of  founding  a national  school  of  composi- 
tion on  the  folk-song  of  America.  High  hojies  in  this  di- 
rection were  expressed  when,  in  18!I2,  Dvorak  was  induced 
to  leave  the  Conservatory  at  Prague  and  undertake  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  Conservatory  of  .Music  in  New 
York. 

Dvorak  quickly  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  future 
music  of  America  must  be  founded  on  our  Negro 
melodies. 

“ TlicM*  lieaiitiful  and  variwl  tliemrs.”  saiil  he,  " an- tlic  |irodurt  of 
the  soil.  They  are  .\iiieriean.  They  are  the  folk-son>r>,o('  .Viiieriea,  and 
yonr  eoiniwi.sers  must  turn  to  tliein.  All  of  tin?  >jn  at  imisieiuns  have 
Imrrowed  from  the  sonjfs  of  the  coninion  lasiple.  Beethoven's  most 
eharminp  scherzo  is  hosed  iiiam  vvhotmiaht  now  la-  considered  a skil- 
fully Imndltsl  Xeffro  mehaly.  1 have  myself  pone  to  the  simple,  half- 
forpotten  tunes  of  the  Hoheininii  jieiLsants  for  liintsin  my  most  serious 
works.  Only  inthis  way  can  a musician  express  the  true  sentiment  of 
u|Hs)ple.  lie  pets  into  touch  with  the  ennimon  humanity  of  ihe'coim- 
try.  In  the  Nepro  inehalies  of  ,\nierica,  1 discover  all  that  is  neerhxl 
for  a preot  and  nohle  .sidwail  of  music.  They  are  pathetic,  tender. 
l>a.ssionate,  melancholy,  solemn,  religious,  ixild,  merry,  pay,  gracious 
or  what  you  will.  It  is  music  that  suits  it.self  to  any  mood  or  any 
purpose.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  composition  that 
cannot  find  thematic  source  here." 
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Wlifii  Dvorak  first  uttered  these  views  a storm  of  crit- 
icism was  aroused.  The  views  of  Rubinstein,  Joachim, 
Richter,  and  other  composers  were  referred  to  in  opposi- 
tion. He  accordingly  announced  his  intention  to  write  a 
symphony  based  upon  American  Kegro  and  Indian  melo- 
dies. The  result  is  said  to  be  a work  of  heroic  propor- 
tions, worthy  to  rank  with  the  noblest  musical  compositions. 
It  has  made  a favorable  impression  in  general.  The  crit- 
ics find  it  rich  in  melody  and  masterful  in  orchestration  ; 
but  are  somewhat  divided  as  to  its  right  to  be  called  a dis- 
tinctively tyjiical  American  work.  The  explanation 
printed  on  the  programs  contained  the  following  word.s: 

■■  Dr,  Dvorak  made  a study  of  Indian  and  Xegro  melodies,  and 
found  them  jros.ses.sed  of  characteristics  jreculiarly  their  own.  He 
iilentitied  himself  with  their  spirit,  made  their  essential  con- 
teats,  not  their  formal,  external  traits,  his  own.  As  Liszt.  Brahms, 
ami  jrarticularly  Schubert,  rejrroduced  the  spirit  of  Hungarian  music 
in  their  works,  as  Dvorfik  had  dune  in  regard  to  Bohemian  music  in 
his  Slavonic  dances,  so  he  .strove  in  the  present  symphony  to  repnrduce 
the  fundamental  characteristic.s  of  the  melodies  which  he  had  found 
here,  by  means  of  tiie  Bjwcifically  musical  resources  which  his  inspira- 
tion furnished.  While  the  contents  of  the  symjihony  have  been  sug- 
g(wusl  by  Indian  and  Negro  melo<lies,  the  sym|)hony  form  has  oeen 
ran'fully  observed.  The  coinjxwer  has  created  a work  in  accord  with 
the  laws  of  the  highest  tyjs!  of  music,  but  in  the  spirit  and  moods  to 
which  thus*!  melodies  gave  rise.  The  second  and  third  movements 
were  written  under  the  influence  of  Ix>ngfellow’.s  The,  Song  of  Uiet- 
leatha,  for  which  the  comjwser  has  a profound  admiration.’’ 

The  new  symphony  was  produced  in  Boston  by  the 
Symphony  orchestra,  on  December  30,  with  pronounced 
success. 

On  December  1 1,  Oscar  Wilde’s  new  play,  A Woman  of 
Xo  Imporfanir,  was  presented  (for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica) at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theater.  New  York  City.  It 
centers  around  the  story  of  a wronged  woman  who  rears  her 
homelc.ss  .son  in  honor  for  'H)  years  and  in  ignorance  of  his 
origin,  which  is  revealed  to  him  only  when  his  titled  father 
engages  him  as  secretary,  and  is  about  to  separate  him  from 
his  mother  by  taking  him  off  to  India.  The  son  is  finallj 
made  happy  in  marriage  to  a young  American  heiress,  who 
insists  that  the  mother  shall  accompany  them  to  their 
.\mcrican  home 

Otlier  noteworthy  American  productions  haye  been 
The  Councillor's  Wife,  a 3-aet  comedy  by  Jerome  K. 
.lerome  and  Eden  Phillpots,  in  which  Mr.  Ben  Dixon,  a 
hypocritical  libertine,  is  finally  exposed  through  the  ap- 
Ijoarance  of  his  picture  in  the  Police  News;  A Milk-  Wink 
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Fkuj,  a farce,  by  Charles  II.  Hoyt  ; and  The  Altjerian.  an 
opera,  by  Reginald  de  Koven  and  Glen  MacDonougb. 

Abroad,  the  quarter  witnessed  the  production,  at  the  Dal 
Verme  theater,  Milan,  on  Xovcinber  9,  of  /’  Medici,  an 
opera  by  Signor  Leoncavallo,  the  composer  of  /’  Pagliacci. 
The  work  was  designed  nearly  si.xteen  years  ago;  but.  hav- 
ing been  sold  to  a music  house,  remained  in  obscurity  un- 
til the  author’s  fame,  established  by  I’  Pagliacci,  forced 
it  into  notice. 

The  Dal  Verme  theater,  on  November  12,  was  also  the 
scene  of  the  first  production  of  Signa,  a successful  new 
opera  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Cowen,  an  English  composer,  the 
libretto  of  which  is  drawn  from  Ouida’s  novel  of  the  same 
name. 

Another  noteworthy  incident  has  been  the  resumption 
of  their  former  association,  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  ami 
Mr.  Gilbert.  The  latest,  and  one  of  the  best,  of  the 
series  of  comic  operas  from  the  pens  of  those  composers, 
is  Utopia  {TAmilcd),  first  presented  at  the  Savoy  theater, 
London,  Eng.,  on  October  7.  The  work  is  a brilliant 
satire  directed  against  the  enemies  of  social  progress. 
The  king  of  Utopia,  entertaining  exalted  ideas  of  English 
laws  and  customs,  has  sent  his  daughter  to  be  educated  at 
Girton.  To  complete  the  Anglicizing  of  the  land,  the 
princess  brings  back  with  her  an  escort  of  life  guards,  and 
six  chosen  specimens  of  Rritish  civilization,  comprising 
an  officer  from  each  service,  a lord  chamberlain,  a judge, 
a county  councillor,  and  a company  jjromoter,  the  last  of 
whom  takes  immediate  steps  to  run  the  kingdom  as  a 
limited  liability  concern.  War,  crime,  and  disease  com- 
pletely disappear;  and  the  two  judges  of  the  Utopian  su- 
preme court,  thus  deprived  of  certain  sources  of  revenue, 
stir  up  the  people  to  rebel  against  the  hhiglish  influence 
by  “making  an  affidavit  that  what  they  supposed  to  be 
happiness  was  really  unspeakable  misery.”  Peace  is  only 
restored  when  the  princess  hits  upon  the  happy  idea  of 
introducing  the  greatprincij)le  of  “government  by  party,” 
by  means  of  which  the  disastrous  prosperity  of  the  nation 
will  be  put  an  end  to. 
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ARCH.EOLOGY. 

m DOKPFELD.  secretary  of  the  German  Archjeological 
Institute  in  Athens,  thinks  that  excavations  matle  since 
the  death  of  Dr.  Schliemann  in  1890  have  proved  that  tlie 
site  of  Homeric  Troy  is,  as  that  distinguished  archaeologist 
declareil.  the  hill  of  Hissarlik;  but  that  it  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  sixth,  instead  of,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  thought,  the 
second  stratum.  Many  distinguished  scholars  and  trav- 
elers, on  the  other  hand,  have  held  that  if  Troy  existed  at 
all,  it  stoo<l  far  inland  on  the  summit  of  the  Balidagh. 
near  Bunarbashi. 

In  Dr.  Schliemann’s  works  Troja  and//ios.  seven  strata 
were  describetl.  each  representing  a settlenieiit  which  had 
ultimately  been  superseded  bv  another  built  on  its  debrin. 
The  second  (next  after  the  oldest  at  the  bottom)  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Homeric  city,  it  having  been  noticed  that 
the  ground  plan  of  certain  building  in  this  stratum  was 
similar  to  that  of  parts  of  the  kings  palace  at  Tiryns  and 
Mycen®,  which  places  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  age 
sung  in  the  Iliad.  Another  reason  for  Dr.  Schliemann's 
conclusion  was  that  he  did  not  find  in  any  stratum  but  the 
second  an  acrojwlis  at  all  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
Pergamos  of  Homer. 

However,  under  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  it  has  l)een  found  that 
the  Romans,  in  erecting  the  great  temple  of  Ilian  Athene, 
leveled  the  acropolis  for  a site,  thus  destroying  all  traces 
of  buildings  existing  before  their  time.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann’s  exciivations  had  brought  to  light  in  the  sixth 
stratum  numerous 'specimens  of  vases  of  exactly  the  same 
style  as  those  found  at  Tiryns  and  Mycen®;  but  no  arch- 
itectural remains  of  much  importance  had  been  found. 
But  the  more  recent  excavations  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  carried 
on  outside  of  the  limits  of  Dr.  Schliemann  s operations, 
have  cleared  up  the  dilliculty,  by  disclosing  ponderous  for- 
tifications. which  justify,  until  contrary  evidence  is  found, 
the  conclusion  that  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Pergamos  or 
citidel  of  Priam  was  identical  with  that  of  the  remains 
found  in  the  sixth  stratum  at  Hissarlik. 

An  important  discovery  at  Delphi  by  the  French  Arch- 
ffiological  School  is  announced.  It  consists  in  the  finding 
of  a slab  of  marble  bearing  a hymn  dedicated  to  Ajwllo, 
with  musical  characters  engraved  over  each  syllable.  This 
is  the  only  authentic  reconl  yet  found  of  the  music  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks. 
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ever  important  qui-stiun  of  tlu‘‘  roluiioii  of  tin- 

Cluirch  to  the  public si'liool  system  of  our  country  has 
been  forced  into  special  ])rominence  in  tlie  state  of  New 
York  by  a movement  aiming  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a bill  by  the  legislature  giving  support  from  the  ptiblic 
school  funds  to  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools.  Dr. 
Walsh,  editor  of  The  CalhoUc  Herald  has  been  most  prom- 
inent in  the  movement;  and  a bill  known  as  the  8pellis.sey 
bill  has  been  drafted  for  the  ]>ass)ige  of  which  a petition 
has  been  circulateil  for  signatures;  but  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  have  antiounced  that  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  movement,  and  regard  the  attempt  as  ino])- 
portune.  It  has  aroused  a great  deal  of  discussion,  partic- 
ularly in  the  religious  press.  The  national  league  for  the 
protection  of  American  institutions,  has  issued  an 
“Address  to  the  Public”  in  “defense  of  the  American 
free  common  school  system.”  It  proposes  to  ask  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  which  is  soon  to  meet,  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  prohibiting  the  apjiro- 
priatiou  of  public  funds  for  st'ctarian  purposes.  In  '-I'-i 
states  of  the  Cnion  there  are  alreadv  constitutional 
barriers  against  such  appropriations.  The  objects  of  the 
league,  stated  in  its  own  words,  are: 

“To  .secure  constitutional  amt  leffislative  safeguaots  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  common  hcU(K)1  system  and  other  .American  institutions, 
an<l  to  promote  public  instruction  in  harmony  with  sucli  institutions, 
and  to  prevent  all  s«s  tarian  or  denominational  appro|iriations  of  pub- 
lic funds.” 

In  this  connection  the  reported  words  of  Mgr.  Hatolli, 
the  Apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States,  at  a reception 
given  by  the  students  atid  faculty  of  Gonzaga  College, 
Washington,  1).  C.,  on  November  30,  are  of  special  inter- 
est. Said  he: 

“ I will  say  that  whoever  .seriously  meditates  on  the  princi])les  of 
the  -American  constitution,  whoever  is  aci|uainted  with  the  prewmt 
conditions  of  the  .American  republic,  shoiihl  l>e  pursuaded  and  agree 
with  us  that  the  action  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  morality  is  favorable 
in  every  way  to  the  direction  in  which  the  constitution  turns.  For  the 
more  public  opinion  and  the  government  favor  the  Catholic  sch(M>ls. 
the  more  will  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  be  advanced.  Catlio 
lie  education  is  the  surest  saft>guard  of  the  permanence  throughout 
the  centuries  of  the  constitution,  and  the  lje.st  ^uide  of  the  republic  in 
civil  progress.  From  this  source  the  constitution  will  gather  on  that 
assimilation  so  neces-sary  to  the  permanent  organization  of  that  great 
progressiNe  body  which  is  the  .American  republic. 

That  is  the  sincere  expression  of  conviction,  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
profe.s.sion  of  my  faith  in  this  matter.  T'p  to  the  present  it  has  lieen 
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itiexplicable  to  me.  and  never  perhaps  shall  I find  oat,  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  suspicion  that  my  views  were  not  favorable  to  Catholic 
schoobi.  * * * • Every  Catholic  school  isa  safe  giianlian  of  youth; 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  for  the  American  youth  a place  of  training, 
where  they  are  brought  up  for  the  advantage  of  Church  and  country. 
• * * • Those  only  are  against  them  who  do  not  know  them,  or 
who  ate  not  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  are  wanting  in 
the  sentiments  of  true  liherty." 

On  December  14,  the  Kt.  Rev,  Dr.  Gregg,  bishop  of 
Cork,  Cloyne.  ami  Ross,  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ire- 
land, was  electetl  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  primate  of 
all  Ireland  to  succeetl  the  Most  4Iev.  Dr.  Knox,  who  died 
in  the  latter  part  of  October. 

OREr.o,  Robf:rt  S.tMrEl,,  D.  D.,  newly  elected  primateof  Ireland 
is  the  younger  son  of  the  late  bishop  of  Cork,  and  was  bom  in  ISit. 
He  was  e<lucated  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  and  onlained  in  1859, 
being  almost  immediately  appoint^  incumbent  of  Christ  church,  Bel- 
fast. He  was  made  dean  of  Cork  in  1874,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ossory.  In  1878  he  succeeded  his  father, 
being  translated  to  the  see  of  Cork. 

On  December  16.  the  appointment  was  announced  of 
the  Rev.  Michael  Tierney  as  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  succession  to  the  late  Bishop  Lawrence 
S.  Mc.Mahon. 

Tikk.n'Ey,  Rev.  Mich.yel,  new  bishop  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  was 
Uirn  fifty-four  years  ago  in  Ireland.  When  eight  years  old  he  came 
to  the  Cnited  States  with  his  parents,  whosetthsl  at  Norwalk,  Conn. 
He  studied  in  St.  Thomas’  College.  Banlstown,  Ky.,  and  the  Mont- 
real  College,  and  finished  his  education  at  Troy,  N.V.,  where  he  was 
ordained  a priest  May  38,  1866.  He  was  at  first  Ua'ated  at  I’rovitience, 
R.  I.;  later  he  was  transferred  to  New  I»ndon.  He  built  a 
chtirch  in  Stamford.  Then  he  was  pastor  of  ,S|.  Peter’s  church 
in  Hartford.  He  came  to  New  Britain  ten  years  ago,  and  the  new 
Catholic  chureh  there  stands  as  a monument  of  his  executive  and 
adinini.strative  ability. 

The  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Lawrence, 
elected  on  May  4,  1893,  as  bishop  of  Massachusetts  in 
siiecession  to  the  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  took  place 
ill  Trinity  church,  Boston,  on  October  5. 

On  November  30,  Archbishop  Feehan  of  Chicago, 
eonsecrateil  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Dunne  as  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Dallas.  Tex.  For  19  years.  Father 
Dunne  had  been  pastor  of  the  church  of  All  Saints  in 
Chicago,  111. 

.Vmong  the  nottible  religious  gatherings  of  the  quarter 
were  the  World’s  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
in  Chicago.  III.,  October  16-17  ; the  47th  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Missionary  association,  in  Elgin,  111., 
October  ; the  world’s  convention  of  Christian  work- 
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ers  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  November  fl-16 ; and  the  Episcopal 
Church  congress,  whicli  closed  its  session  in  New  York 
City  on  November  17,  after  an  animated  discussion  on  the 
relation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church. 


NECROLOGY. 

American:— 


Abbott.  Sib  .John  Joseph  Caldwei.i.,  D.  C.  L.,  Canadian  states- 
man; bom  in  St.  Andrews, 

Qne.,  March  12, 1821;  di«l 
in  Montreal,  tine.,  Oct.  30. 

He  was  graduated  at  Me 
Oill  College,  Montreal, 
studied  law,  comnience<l 
practice  in  1847,  and  fif 
teen  years  later  was  ap- 

fointed  queen’s  counsel. 

le  was  elected  to  the 
Canadian  assembly  in 
1857,  was  appointed  solici 
tor-general  in  1862,  served 
several  terms  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  in  1886 
became  leader  of  the  gov 
emment  in  the  senate.  In 
June,  1891,  he  succeeded 
Sir  John  Macdonald  as 
prime  minister  of  Canada, 
but  retired,  on  account 
of  advancing  years  and 
impaired  health,  in  the 
latter  j)art  of  1892.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D. 

L.  in  1867,  and  was  made 
a K.  C.  M.  G.  May  24, 1892 
Beees,  Wii.liam  H.. 

life  insurance  ex[>ert;  lx)m 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  j.  j,  c.  abbott.  k.  r.  m «., 

April  16,  1823;  died  in  ca.sadias  ex-i’hkmiku. 

New  York  City  Nov.  16. 

In  18,51  he  Irecame  conne<  lisi  with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  com 
pany,  with  which  coris)ration  he  was  idenlitiisl  for  more  than  forty 
years.  In  1864  he  iH-catne  actuary  of  the  company;  was  electetl  vice- 
president  in  1868,  and  practically  Ix-catne  the  chief  manager,  an<l  in 
1885  was  electe<I  president.  Pi.ssatisfa<'tion  with  his  management 
compelletl  his  resignation  in  1802.  The  tli rectors  granted  him  a large 
|iension.  This  action  was  bitterly  opposed,  but  a compromi.se  was 
effected  by  which  he  received  from  the  company  1^2,5,000  per  year. 

BEi,t„  Chakles  Henry,  statesman;  Ixrrn  in  Chester,  N.  11.,  Nov. 
18,182.3;  dietl  in  Exeter.  N.  II..  Nov.  11.  He  was  p-aduated  from 
Dartmouth  College;  practiced  law;  repeatetlly  served  in  each  branch 
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of  the  lefisUlure;  wm  United  States  senator  from  March  till  June, 
1870;  and  was  goTemor  of  New  Hampshire  two  vears  from  June, 
1881, 

Bioos, Benjamin  T.,  statesman ;Ix)rn  Oct.  1,  1821;  died  at  Middle- 
town,  Del.,  Dec.  25.  He  had  lieen  in  <-oiigres.s  two  terms,  and  was 
governor  of  Delaware  from  1887  until  1891. 

Bii.linus,  Kdwaiid  C.,  jurist;  ls)m  in  Hatfield,  Ma-vs.,  Dec.  3, 
1829;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  1.  He  was  graduate*!  at  Vale 
in  18o3;  studied  law  at  Harvard;  and  commenced  practice  in  New 
York  Citv.  but  soon  removed  to  New  Orlean.s.  He  was  the  Hepubli 
can  cancfidate  for  governor  of  lyouisiana  in  1872;  and  in  1876  wa- 
apjx)intetl  judge  of  the  Unite*!  States  district  court,  which  office  he 
held  until  liis  death. 

Bl.vck,  J.VME.S,  lawyer; born  in  Lewisburg,  Penn.,  Sept.  23,  1823; 
died  in  Ijincaster,  Penn.,  Dec.  16.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  first 
Uepublican  national  convention,  aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
national  Temperance  s*>ciety,  and  was  the  first  candidate  of  the 
national  Prohibition  imrty  for  president  of  the  United  States. 

Bi.AfKWKl.L,  Lrcv  Sto.ve,  refttrmer;  Itorn  at  West  Brookfield. 
Mas.s.,  Oct.  13,  1818;  died  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Oct.  18.  She  was 
graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1847;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
she  comtnenced  lecturing  on  women's  rights.  Some  years  afterwani 
she  refuse*!  to  pay  taxes  Irecause  she  was  not  allowed  t*>  vote,  and 
published  a protest,  which  became  famous,  against  “ taxation  with 
out  representation.”  She  foundeti  the  American  Woman  Suffrage 
as.s(x'iation  in  1869.  In  1870  she  became  one  of  the  editors  of  Th< 
M’onuin'a  Journal,  of  which  pa|)er  she  was  *slit*>r-in  chief  from  1872 
until  her  death.  She  was  marrie*!  to  Henry  B.  Blackwell. 

Boyd,  John,  lieutenant  govenior  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada: 
died  at  St,  John,  N,  B.,  Dec.  4. 

Coi.EMA.N.  Wlu.lAM  T..  piiiuis-r;  lK)rn  in  Cythiana,  Ky.,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1824;  di*sl  in  ,San  Krancistsi,  Cal.,  November  22.  He  re 
moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1849.  In  18.56  he  was  leader  of  the  f» 
mous  Vigilance  committee  which  drove  out  the  desjteradoes  who 
infested  the  city;  and  in  1877,  at  the  retjuest  of  a committee  of  citi 
zens,  he  organiztsl  and  personally  directed  the  force  of  several  thou 
sand  men  which  d 0|>ersed  the  hm<l-I*rt  mob  which  Denis  Keaniey 
had  colhs-Usl  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  residences  of  wealthy 
men,  and  then  destroying  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city. 

CuiTTE.VDEN,  Tiio.MAS  LfXjNiDAS,  army  offiis-r;  lx>m  in  Russel 
ville.  Ky..  .May  1.5.  1819;  died  in  Annandale.  Staten  Island,  N.  V.. 
OcUiber  23.  lie  was  for  some  years  state  attorney  of  Kentucky, 
served  in  the  Mexican  war;  in  1849  was  appoint*si  United  States  *sm 
sul  at  Liver|ss)l,  Kng. ; and  w as  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
War,  Ho  was  promot*-d  major-general  for  gallant  service  at  Shiloh, 
and  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  meritorious  conduct  at  Stone 
River. 

Deems,  CiiARi.Ks  Force,  D D.,  LL.  D.,  clergyman  and  author; 
Ijorn  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  4,  18'20;  died  in  New  York  City. 
November  18.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1839;  was 
president  of  the  UreensVxiro  Female  College  in  North  Carolina  for 
five  years,  and  of  the  Centenary  C*dlege  in  Ixtuisiana  for  two  years 
■After  the  Civil  War  he  removed  to  New  A'ork  City,  and  in  1866  coni, 
inence*!  the  work  which  in  1858  resulte*!  in  t he  organization  of  “The 
Church  of  the  Strangers,”  of  which  he  was  pastor  until  his  death. 
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lie  was  a iwpular  leeturer,  a volumiuous  author,  aiul  held  several 
imimrlaut  editorial  i>ositions.  From  188^  until  his  death  he  wa.s 
editor  of  ChrinHivi  ThuuylU,  the  publication  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Christian  Philosophy,  established  in  1881,  of  which  he  was 
the  leading  founder  and  the  hrst,  and  while  he  lived  the  only,  presi- 
dent. 

Densmoke.  A.mos,  inventor;  l)orn  in  Rochester,  X.  V.,  in  1824;  died 
in  New  York  City  October  14.  He  invented  tanks  for  carrying  oil  on 
railroads,  and  with  others  shared  the  honor  of  inventing  the  Rem 
ingtou  and  the  more  recent  Densinore  tyia-writers. 

l)oi'tii..V8,  Ch.vwfoki),  journalist;  born  in  Ireland  about  50  years 
ago;  died  in  Panama  Decemlier  21.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Pan 
ama  Star  mul  Ilcralil. 

K.Ott.E.  Un.  CiiAKi-ES  W.tiiKi.NOTON.  ]iliysician;  Isjrn  in  West 
ford.  Vt..  in  1845;  died  in  Chicago.  111.,  Noveiulrer  17.  He  served  in 
the  Civil  War;  was  graduated  at  Beloit  College;  studied  medicine  in 
Chicago,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna:  was  presiiieut  of  the  M' Oman’s 
Medical  College  in  Chicago  for  twenty-one  years;  was  profcs.sor  in 
the  Post-grailuale  Mtslical  School;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Chicago  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  l>ecuniea  mem- 
lier  of  the  British  Medical  society  in  1885. 

FAltWEl.l,.  N.vtiian  a.,  statesman;  Itorn  in  I'nity,  Me.,  in  1812; 
died  in  Rockland,  Me.,  December  ft.  He  repeatedly  serveti  in  each 
branch  of  the  state  legislature,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the  Unitisl 
States  senate. 

llADn.vW  AV.  Rev.  Sa.ml'EL  W.,  clergyman;  Ixirn  in  Talbott  Co., 
Md.,  August,  18-50;  died  in  Washington.  I).  C..  Octoljer  2(1.  He  was 
jiastor  of  the  Marvin  -Methotiist  Episcopal  church  in  Washington, 
and  chaplain  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

H.voen,  IIkhmax  .\i  (ifST,  Pit.  D.,  scientist;  Iwrn  in  K6nigsl»*rg. 
Prus-sia.  May  30,  1817;  <lied  in  Boston,  Mas.s.,  Novenilx-r  9.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  I'niversity  of  Konig.sla-rg;  studied  at  Beilin, 
Vienna,  and  Paris;  practiced  medicine;  came  to  Cambridge  by  invi 
tation  of  Ixmis  Agassi/,  to  a.ssist  in  his  entomological  work;  and  in 
1870  was  made  professor  of  entomology  in  Harvard  College,  which 
]x>sitiun  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Haiikison.  Cahteu  Henky;  born  in  Fayette  Co. , Kv..  February 
15.  1825;  Bs,sassinated  in  Chicago,  111..  October  28.  lie  was  grad 
nated  at  Yale  College  in  1845;  studied  law;  removed  to  Chicago  in 
18.55;  and  entered  jHditical  life  in  1871.  wlum  he  was  chostm  county 
commis.sioncr.  He  was  eleided  to  congress  in  1874.  and  re  elected  in 
187(1,  was  elected  mavor  of  Cliicago  in  1880,  and  was  reelected  in 
1881.  1883.  1885,  and  189:!. 

Hayes,  Chaui.es  ie|>orter;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C..  Dec. 
2.  From  187(1  until  his  death  he  was  press  reia>rter  of  the  house  of 
representatives. 

Hess,  Josei’H  F'.,  temiarance  worker;  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y’.,  in 
1851;  died  in  Clarendon,  N.Y'..  Octotier  4.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
I>rize  lighter;  but  for  several  years  ]>ast  had  l>een  engaged  in  Gospel 
lem|XTance  work  under  the  au.sjdces  of  the  Canadian  temjarauce 
league. 

IIOHSFOHD.  OuAMF.i,.  educator.  Isiri)  in  Thetford,  Vt,.  in  1820; 
died  in  Olivet.  Mich..  Deceinlor  9.  He  was  educated  at  Otierlin;  was 
connected  with  Olivet  College  as  a professor  from  its  opening  until 
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his  dvmth.  was  anivp  iu  formin);  the  Kepubliean  party;  and  for  ri^ht 
years  froui  1)^1  was  state  superintendent  of  public  instmetioa. 

Howlxxd,  Wilu  vm  H.;  bom  in  York  county,  Ontario.  Can.,  in 
1M4;  died  in  Toronto  December  12.  He  was  engaged  in  various 
business  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  had  served  for  two  years 
as  mayor  >>f  Toronto 

L.xrLAMMC.  Torss.xtxr  .4\toisk  Rcdolph,  D.  C.  L..  French 
Canadian  lawyer;  bom  in  Montreal.  Que.,  in  1824;  died  there  Dec.  7. 

He  was  graduated  at  Montreal  Col- 
ley. studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1844.  and  became  a Q.  C. 
in  1883.  He  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  commons  in  1872,  but  was 
unseated,  declined  a place  on  the 
supreme  court  bench  in  1875,  be 
came  minister  of  inland  revenue  in 
1876,  and  was  soon  afterward  ap 
pointed  minister  of  justice. 

L.xmbekt,  Ernest,  journalist; 
bora  in  the  Islan<l  of  Jersey  Oct.. 
1863;  died  at  Southern  Pines,  X.  C.. 
Dec.  30.  He  had  been  connected 
with  several  leading  papers,  in 
eluding  the  Chicago  T imr»  and  the 
Xew  1 ork  Tribune,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  assistant  editor  of 
Tbe  Forum. 

BICHOP  LTMAS.  OP  NORTH  CABOUNA.  L.tRNED.  COLOXEL  STLVESTEK 

P.,  lawyer;  bora  in  1820;  died  in 
Lsjndon.  Eng. . in  Xov.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kepubli 
can  party,  and  had  long  been  a prominent  citizen  of  Detroit.  Mich. 

LlixV.Wil.i.i.xM.  member  of  congress;  bom  in  Penn  Yan,  X.  Y.. 
June  3,  1821:  died  in  Mauch  Chunk.  Penn.,  Dec.  1.  He  served  two 
years  in  the  Penn.sylvania  legislature,  was  n delegate  to  six 
national  Republican  conventions,  and  was  elected  congressman  at 
larire  in  18'.)2.  He  was  a member  of  the  society  of  .\merican  mining 
Engineers  and  tlie  Academy  of  Xatural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 

Lv.m.\n.Tiieoik)RE  Benedict,  D.  D..  Protestant  Episcor»l  bishop; 
bora  in  Brighton.  Mass.,  Xov.  27,  1815;  died  in  Raleigh.  X.  C.,  Dec 
13.  He  was  graduatetl  at  Hamilton  College  in  1837;  studied  in 
the  (ieneral  Thisdogical  Seminary;  was  ordained  in  1840;  and  became 
a priest  in  1H41.  lie  was  then  iwtor  of  achurch  in  Hagerstown.  Md.. 
until  18.‘)(l;  of  Christ  church.  Pittsburg.  Penn.,  for  ten  years;  spent 
some  time  in  HuniiK-,  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  .4meri 
can  church  in  Florence  and  the  .American  chapel  in  Rome;  was  rector 
of  Trinity  church.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1870-3;  assistant  bishop  of 
Xonh  Carolina  1873-83;  and  from  the  latter  year  until  his  death 
was  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

Macombeu,  Francis  .A.,  jurist;  bom  in  Oenesee  county,  N.  Y.. 
April  5.  1837;  died  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  13.  He  had  been  justice 
of  the  state  supreme  court  since  1878. 

Mizneii.  Lansinc.  B..  Ixirn  in  1825;  died  in  Benicia,  Cal.,  Dec. 9. 
He  had  served  as  Cnited  States  minister  to  Guatemala,  being  recalled 
from  his  post  in  Xov.  1890,  owing  to  the  "Barrundia"  affair. 
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Moore,  Rev.  J.  J.,  S.  T.  I).,  for  over  twenty-five  years  bishop 
of  the  African  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Zion  Church;  born  in  1803; 
(lied  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Dec.  9. 

O'Xeili.,  Cii.vhi.ES,  member  of  congress;  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  March  21.  1821;  died  there  Nov.  25.  He  was  graduatecl 
at  Dickinson  College  in  1840;  studied  law;  was  a memt(er  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  four  term.s.  and  of  tlie  senate  one 
term,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  term,  was  a re])reseulative  in 
congress  from  1863  until  his  death. 

P.VRKEU,  RictlAUD.  juri.st;  bom  in  1811;  died  in  Winchester.  Va., 
Nov.  9.  He  presided  at  the  trials  of  John  Brown 
and  others  who  participated  in  the  raid  at  Har. 
per’s  Ferry  in  1859. 

Paukman,  Francis,  historian;  bom  Sept.  16. 

1823;  died  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov. 

8.  For  biographical  sketch,  see  article  “Our 
Frontispiece:  Francis  Parkman,’’  in  this  num 
ber.  His  portrait  ap|)cars  opposite  |>age  665. 

Pixi.EY,  Annie,  actress;  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1855;  died  in  Ismdon,  Eng.,  Nov.  8.  In 
1878  she  achieved  a great  success  in  M’Uss,  in 
8au  Francisco,  Cal.  ex-secrktaky  kcsk. 

Porter,  John  L.,  naval  constructor;  bom  in  1813;  died  in 
Portsmouth,  Va..  Dec.  14.  He  designed  and  built  the  famous  iron- 
clad ram  Merrinuu  for  the  Confederate  navy. 

Power,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Joseph.  Roman  Catholic  bishoj); 
Ijom  in  New  Ross,  Irelano,  in  1830;  died  in  St.  John’s,  Newfound- 
land, Dec.  4.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  18.54,  and  consecrated  bishop 
in  1870. 

Prentice,  George,  D.  D.,  educator:  born  in  1834;  died  at 
Pa.sadena,  Cal.,  in  Oct.  Since  1871  he  had  been  a professor  in 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Rusk,  Jeremiah  McLai.s.  agriculturist;  born  in  Morgan  county, 
O.,  June  17.  1H;10;  died  in  Vero<]ua,  \5'is.,  Nov.  21.  In  1853  he 
settled  upon  a farm  which  he  had  Ixnight  in  Wi.s. , was  elected 
sheriff  in  1855,  coroner  in  1.8.57.  and  a luemU  r of  the  stale  legislature 
in  1861.  He  entered  the  army  in  1862;  served  during  the  ( ivil  War 
reaching  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier  general;  was  roni]iir(dler  of 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  from  |8(i6  until  1870,  was  then  elected  to 
congre.ss  and  served  three  terms:  was  elected  governor  of  5\  irconsin 
in  1881.  and  held  the  ollice  for  seven  years;  and  in  188!)  wasap 
pointed  to  the  recently  created  cabinet  office  of  secretary  of  iigiicul 
tiire,  which  jmsilion  he  held  until  the  close  of  President  IlarriKin’.s 
administration. 

SCHAFP,  PlIll.lP.  S.  T.  D..  LL.  D..  educator  and  author;  iKirii  in 
Coire,  Switzerland.  Januarv  1,  1.8|!l,  died  in  .New  York  City  Oct.  20 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Herliu  in  18-11.  h clured  theie 
for  two  years  from  18-12.  was  professor  in  the  German  Refomtcd 
Theological  Semiuarv  at  ,\I ercershu rg.  Penn.,  from  1844  until  18.54, 
went  abroad  in  the  latter  year,  settled  in  New  5ork  City  in  1863.  and 
soon  afterward  lu'came  a lecturer  at  Union  Theological  .Seminary, 
and  the  theological  seminaries  at  .\ndover.  Ma-ss..  and  Hartford. 
Conn.  In  1870  he  Is'came  profes,sor  in  Union  Seminary,  with  whicli 
iii.stitntion  he  was  actively  connected  until  1892.  wlien,  on  account  of 
illness,  he  resigned  hut  wu.s  made  jmifes.sor  (tnfrilm.  He  was  one  of 
Vi»l.  3“56. 
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the  folindeni  of  lb<*  Evangelical  alliancv,  waH  president  of  the 
American  Bible  Keviition  committee,  and  founder  of  the  American 
Buciety  of  Church  Hisloiy.  He  wrote  a large  number  of  historical 
and  exegetical  works  and  many  articles  for  periixiicals  and  cyclo- 
pedias. Among  his  must  important  books  are  a Ilintory  of  the  f^hri*- 
tian  Church  and  a JliMory  and  CoUeetion  of  the  Creed*  of  Chriedendom. 

Stoxb.  Luct;  see  Blackwell,  Lucy  Stone. 

T.tsTHBRE.tC,  Hb.nki  El,7.F..tK,  jurist;  Imrn  in  1S37;  died  in 
Quebec,  Canada.  N'ov.  9.  He  was  made  a judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Quebec  in  1871,  and  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Canada 
in  1879. 

Tuom.vs,  Chahlbs  \V.,  theatrical  manager:  bom  in  Burling- 
ton, Iowa;  died  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  Nov.  17.  In  partnership  with 
Charles  Hoyt  he  presented  several  popula^lays,  including  A Rag 
Rally,  A Texas  Rteer,  and  A Temperance  Toten.  He  was  about  ^ 
years  of  age. 

ToitKEY,  Hit.  Hbnkt  W.\rue.n,  McLean  professor  emeritus  of 
ancient  and  modern  history  in  Harvard  University;  died  in  Boston, 
Ma.ss.,  Dec.  14. 

Wei-LS,  Erasti’s,  member  of  congrees;  bom  in  Jefferson  county, 
N.  Y.,  IVc.  2.  182:1;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  2.  He  opened  the 
first  omnibns  line  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  was  for  fifteen  years 
a memlier  of  the  St.  Ismls  citv  council,  and  served  four  consecutive 
terms  in  congress. 

You.so,  Wii.UAM  C.,  civil  engineer;  bom  in  Youngstown,  O . 
Nov.  26,  1799;  die«l  in  New  York  City  Dec.  22.  He  aided  in  making 
the  first  survey  for  the  Erie  canal;  was  graduated  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1822;  and.  after  serving  in  the  army  for 
four  years,  resigned,  and  gave  his  time  to  civil  engineering.  He  was 
chief  engineer  and  afterward  president  of  the  Hudson  River  railroad, 
and  was  engageil  in  the  construction  of  other  important  luada. 

Foreign:— 

.\i.EXANDER  JusEPH  of  Battenberg,  formerly  ruling  Prince 
of  Bulgaria;  bom  in  Verona,  Italy,  April  5,  18t57;  died  in  liratx, 
Austria,  Nov.  17.  He  obtained  a military  education;  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  entered  the  service  of  Ru.ssia;  and  soon  won  distinction 
in  the  war  with  Turkey;  became  prince  of  Bulgaria  in  1879;  accepl«l 
in  lH8o  the  pro]s>sition  for  a {Xilitical  union  of  Ea.stern  Rouinelia 
with  Bulgaria,  and  thereby  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  czar; 
defeated  a large  force  of  ^rvians  who  invaded  his  territory;  but 
WHS  roin)H-lled  by  Russian  hostility  and  by  disaffection  among  his 
officers  to  alxlicate  in  IHH6  After  spendi^  some  time  in  Germany 
he  entered  the  Austrian  army,  and  in  1889  took  the  title  of  Count 
Ilarlenau. 

Baker,  Sir  Sa.\h  ei,  Whitb,  African  explorer:  bom  in  London. 
Eng.,  June  8.  1821;  died  in  Devonshire,  Dec.  30.  In  1847  he  foundisl 
a colony  and  jiopular  health  resort  in  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  with 
which  "he  remained  until  1854.  He  afterward  went  to  Turkev, 
and  was  prominent  in  o|)eniog  the  first  railroad  in  that  countiy.  tn 
1861  he  coramenceil  his  work  of  African  exploration  in  hojie  of 
discovering  the  sources  of  the  Nile  He  supplemented  the  work  per 
formi-d  bv  Captains  S|H‘ke  and  Grant;  and.  in  March,  1864.  discovered 
a larire  lake  which  he  named  the  .Mbert  Nyanza.  In  1886  be 
returned  to  England.  Three  years  later  he  took  command  of  an 
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expedition  to  Central  Africa,  which  was  fitted  out  by  the  kbedive  for 
the  purposes  of  destroyinj;  the  slave  trade,  oix-ning  lines  of  com- 
merce to  the  great  lakes,  and  bringing  a large  area  of  adjacent  terri- 
tory under  ^yptian  rule.  In  this  exptSition,  from  which  he 
returned  in  18i3,  he  was  highly  successful.  He  wrote  a number  of 
lxK>ks,  received  gold  medals  from  the  geograidiical  societies  of 
London  and  Paris,  and  various  orders  from  foreign  governments. 
He  was  knighted  in  1866. 

Bonne-WERE.  Joseph  EroENE,  French  historian;  born  in  Saii’iiiir, 
France,  in  1813;  died  in 
Anpsrs,  Oct.  31.  He  wrote 
a History  of  the  Rrligiatut 
Wars  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  several  other 
works. 

Brown,  Ford  Madox, 
painter;  born  in  Calais, 
in  France,  1821;  died  in 
lA>ndon,  Eng.,  Oct.  6.  He 
was  widely  Known  as  a 
writer  and  lecturer  on  art 
as  well  as  for  his  [>aint- 
ings  and  frescoes. 

Clark,  Sir  Andrew, 
physician;  bom  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  Oct.  28, 

1826;  died  in  London. 

Eng.,  Nov.  6.  He  studied 
at  Aberdeen  and  Edin- 
burgh; became  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Royal  infirm- 
ary; was  for  four  years 
chief  of  the  pathological 
department  of  the  Royal 
naval  hospital;  and  in 
1854,  after  receiving  from 
the  I'niversity  of  Aber- 
deen the  degree  of  M.  D., 
removed  to  Ix>ndon.  Four 
years  later  he  became  a fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of 
which  he  was  afterward  pris-ident.  He  was  also  |)resident  of  the  Ism- 
don  Medical  society,  was  connected  with  various  hospitals,  and  had  an 
extremely  large  private  practice.  He  was  an  eminent  author  as  well 
as  practitioner,  and  his  numerous  medical  works  are  recognized  as 
.standards.  The  degree'  i>f  LL.D.,  was  conferred  u|s>n  him  by  the 
I'niversities  of  Aberdeen,  Eelinburgh,  and  Cambridge;  and  he 
was  maele  a baronet  by  the  queen  in  1883.  He  was  the  personal 
physician  of  Mr.  (Jladstone. 

CoNSiDfCRANT,  VICTOR  PitosPEU.  French  Socialist;  la>rn  in  Salins, 
Jura.  Oct.  12.  1808;  died  in  Paris  Pec.  27.  He  wrote  Pn7<ci/)/(s  »/ 
iSorieUisin,  Theory  of  the  lours  of  Pro/o  rty  onil  of  the  Jour.-  of  I.olsn-, 
and  numerous  other  works. 

CRO.MARTIE,  FRAMIS  SfTHEHI.,\.ND  M.ViKkXZIK  LkvKsON- 
(lowER.  Earl  ok;  born  -\ug.  3,  1K52;  died  Nov.  '24 

Phcleep  Sinoh,  Indian  prince;  liorn  Sept.  4,  18;18;  died  in  Paris 
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«>ct  22.  A.«  • rwult  of  the  second  Sikh  war.  he  was.  iu  1H49.  deposts! 

and  pensioned  bj  the  British  goremment. 

Ferkt.  Albert  Joseph.  French  senator;  bom  Feb.  27,  IxiB;  dieil 
Dec.  16. 

OofxoD.  Charles  Frasi.ois;  musical  comiaiser:  bom  in  Paris. 
F'cance,  June  IT,  IWIS;  died  in  St.  Cloud.  France.  Oct  IS.  After 
oluaining  a classical  edinalion  he  enlerol  the  Comrrratoirt  lir 
.\fiititjtif  in  Pari'  in  1S38.  anil  in  lx;l9  was  awanUsl  the  grand  prize  o( 
Home.  He  al--i  studie.1  theologs-  for  two  years,  but  only  took  minor 

onlers.  His  first  work' 
were  not  ]>articularlT  sui- 
cisisful;  but.  on  the  prr> 
diictiun  of  Fitnit.  at  the 
ThrAtrf  Lyriqut  in  Paris 
III  IS.!#,  he  was  at  once 
wlmitted  to  rank  with  the 
greatest  living  composers. 
I'pon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-tier  man  war  he 
visited  England  where  he 
remained  about  four 
years.  K large  part  of  his 
later  work,  was  given  to 
sacred  music.  TKt  IU 
ilrmptuiii.  produced  in 
1M82.  and  Mart  rl  ViUi  in 
1S85,  added  to  his  fame 
lie  btsaine  a member  of 
the  French  Institute  in 
18o6,  and  was  made  a 
commander  of  the  legion 
of  honor  in  1877. 

Harper,  Dk.  Hexrv 
John  Ciiitty,  primate  of 
New  Zealand;  bom  in 
(ias)K>rt.  Eng.,  in  1807; 
dieil  in  Wellington.  New 
Zealand.  Dec.  20. 

JowETT.  Key.  Bex- 
.j.Y.Mix,  I.L.D.,  eduiator 
and  uiitlior;  liorn  in  Clmmlierwell,  Eng.,  in  1817:  died  in  Oxford. 
Ki.g..  OctoU-r  1.  -\fter  studying  at  St.  Paul's  Schiad  he  became  at 
M-liolar  at  Halliol  Cidlcge,  Oxford,  in  183o.  with  which  institution  he 
was  identified  until  his  death.  He  was  ehs’ted  a fellow  in  18:18.  ap 
|Miinted  tutor  in  1842.  was  elected  regiun  professor  of  (ireek  in  18.'m. 
and  master  in  1870.  From  1882  to  1880  he  was  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford  I'niversity.  .\mong  his  works  are  a Coinmfiiiary  on  thf 
FpUtfi/i  nf  St.  Pout  to  tht  Ttn HMttoniouit.  Uottitiaitn,  tiitd  Rtmoihf: 
and  a translation  of  The  PulUire  of  ArUhAte:  but  his  greatest  work  is 
the  translation  of  the  Dialog  OIK  of  Plato,  the  first  revelation  to  En- 
glish reiulersof  the  lauiuties  to  b - found  in  the  exhaust  less  mine  com- 
prised in  the  writings  of  the  immortal  disciple  of  Socrati>s.  It  has 
iHH-ome  an  English  classic. 

Knox,  Hobert  Bent,  D.  D..  1,1,.  D..  Protc.stant  archbishop  of  .\r- 
nnigh  and  primate  of  Ireland;  born  in  Ireland  Septemlier  25.  18<i8; 
died  ( ictolaT  28. 
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LaCRENZI,  Carlo,  Roman  Catholic  cardinal;  born  in  PeruKin, 
Italy,  in  1821;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  November  5.  He  was  maae  a 
vicar-general  in  1846,  bishop  in  1877,  and  cardinal  in  1880. 

MacMaiion,  Marie  Edmonde  Patrick  Macrice  i»k.  marshal 
of  France;  bom  July  13,  1808;  died  Oclolier  17.  After  sliidying  at 
a French  military  school  he  entered  the  unny  ; servisl  with  credit  in 
Algeria;  and  reached  the  rank  of  general  in  1848.  He  romnmndeil  a 
division  in  the  Crimean  war;  and.  on  September  8.  IS-Mi.  le<l  a des- 
Iterate  a-waiilt  niton  the  Malakoff,  forced  an  entrance  t.i  the  fort,  and 
held  his  position  against 
fearful  odds.  His  superior 
officer  advised  him  to  re. 
tire,  but  he  sent  back  the 
reply  J'y  suit,  j'y  rrafe, 

“Here  1 am,  and  here  1 
remain.”  He  held  the 
fort  until  the  Russians  re. 
treateii  and  the  fall  of  Se- 
bastopol  was  a.ssured. 

For  this  brilliant  service 
he  received  the  grand 
cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  In  the  war  with 
Austria  he  won  a splemliil 
vicUtry  at  Magenta  and 
while  yet  upon  the  field 
was  made  duke  of  Ma- 
enta,  and  marshal  of 
ranee.  In  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  was  de- 
feateil  at  Worth,  and  was 
wounded  and  captured  at 
Sedan.  He  aulcsl  in  es 
tablishing  the  third 
French  Republic;  was 
elected  president  in  1873, 
and  resigned  in  1879.  sAieiiAt.  s'maiion. 

Marik  Acocstink.  , , . 

Sister,  Marie  .lamet,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  l.illle  ^l.sters  of 
the  Poor;  bom  in  Saint-Servan.  France,  in  1820:  died  in  France  uliout 
October  1. 

McCarthy,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  Roman  Catholic  hisho])  of  Cloyne, 
Ireland;  died  December  9. 

Merivale,  Rev.  Charles,  D.D.,  English  historian,  Isirn  in  1808, 
die<l  December  27.  tie  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1830;  became 
university  preacher  there  in  1838;  was  apisuntisl  llulsean  UsTurer  in 
1861,  and  Bovle  lecturer  in  186.7;  was  chaplain  to  the  s|ssiker  of  the 
house  of  commons  six  years  from  18(13;  nml  friun  1809  until  his  .lealh 
was  dean  of  Ely.  Among  his  famous  w orks  are  Tin  Ft/U  of  the  Ho- 
viti/t  Republic!  The  IhMory  of  the  Jtowoiie  hotbe  the  hmpirc!  A 
deneral  Ilixtory  of  Rome;  and  a translation  of  the  lho<t. 

Michelet.  Cii.wu.es  Eons.  (iiTinan  author;  Isirn  in  Berlin. 
Prussia,  in  1801:  died  in  DecemlsT  lie  was  educated  at  the  I niver 
sity  of  Berlin,  and  at  the  age  of  27  l«s-ame  profes.sor  of philosophy  m 
that  institution.  Among  his  princiiml  books  are  a Iluitvry  of  Re- 
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nut  Qtrmiiii  Philiiimpliy  ami  .1  Sj/ntfm  of  P/ii/imip/iy  an  iiii  Kraft 
i4r»>nc». 

Mokirk.  Sir  Kdkkkt  Burnktt  David.  British  diplomat:  bom 
in  1836;  died  in  Mmiirfiix.  Switzerlaiul,  November  16.  He  was 
graduated  at  Baliioi  College.  Oxford,  in  1840;  served  abntad  at  sev- 
eral important  {xiiiits;  lx«caine  minister  to  Portugal  in  1876;  after 
ward  represented  bis  govemment  at  Madrid;  and  since  1884  bad  been 
British  ambassador  to  Russia.  He  was  made  a C.  B.  in  1806;  in  1880 

a U.C.M.U.;  and  a O. 

C.B.  in  1887. 

Nkvins,  Rkv.  Dr. 
missionarv  in 
China  since  18M;  died 
in  Chefoo,  China,  Oc- 
tober 18. 

Pettit,  H e n r y, 

English  dramatist; 
died  in  Ixmdon,  Eng., 
Itecember  34. 

SCTIOEUTIER.ViC 
TOR.  French  states- 
man; bom  in  Paris, 

France,  July  21,  180.5; 
died  in  France  Decern 
her  26.  He  was  instru- 
mental  in  securing  the 
emancipation  of 
French  negro  slaves 
and  in  abolishing  the  I 

use  of  the  lash  in  the 
French  navy;  was  a 
colonel  in  the  army 
during  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  the  Franco- 
Herman  war;  was  af- 
terward a representa- 
tive: and  in  187.5  was 
elected  to  the  senate. 

Sei.im  Pasha,  physician  to  the  late  Khedive  Tewfllc;  died 
in  Cairo.  Egypt.  Dec.  29.  | 

Smith.  Sir  Wii.i.ia.m.  1,L.  D.,  D.  C.  L..  British  author;  bora  in 
Ixindoii.  Eng.,  in  1818;  died  in  England  Oct.  7.  He  studied  at 
Isimlon  University;  gave  up  the  legal  profession  in  oriler  to 
study  classical  literature;  was  classical  examiner  in  the  University 
tor  several  rears;  and  from  1867  until  his  death  was  editor  of  | 

Tlie  Qiun  tfrly  Kerifir.  Among  his  im)K)rtant  works  are  a i>icfio/i-  I 

ary  of  Greek  ind  Homan  Antiquitiee.  a IHrlioiinry  of  Btography  and 
Mythology,  a LHftionary  of  Ciaenral  Geography,  a Dirtumary  of  the 
JiMe,  and  an  atlas  of  BibHcfU  and  Claegiral  Geography.  He  was 
knighted  in  1892. 

Staniioi’E.  Edward,  English  statesman;  bom  in  Umdon,  Eng., 

Sept.  24,  1840;  died  in  Seveiioaks,  Kent.  Eng.,  De<'.  22.  He 

was  graduatisl  at  Oxford;  entered  parliament  in  1874,  and  was  secre-  I 

tary  of  state  for  war  from  1887  until  1892. 

Tkesdale,  Ukseral  Christopher  Charles,  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G., 

I 


a.  TSCIIAIKOW8KY. 
RCSSIAS  Mt’HICAI.  COMPOBER- 
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British  army  officer;  died  Nov.  1.  He  served  in  the  Crimean 
war.  and  for  distinguished  military  .services  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Victoria  cross. 

Tir.vrd,  Hiekke  Emmanuel,  French  statesman;  born  in  (ieneva, 
Switzerland,  of  French  parents.  Sept.  27,  1827;  died  in  Paris  Nov.  4. 
Me  removetl  to  Paris  in  184<l;  entered  the  national  a.ssemblv  in  1871; 
became  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  1879;  held  cabinet 
positions  under  different  administrations;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a member  of 
the  senate. 

Tschaikowsky,  Pe 

TER  ll.TlTSOii,  Kussian 
musical  composer;  born 
in  the  Ural  district  of 
Russia,  April  25,  1840. 
died  in  St.  Petersburg 
Nov.  5.  From  1866  un 
til  1878  he  was  a pro 
lessor  in  the  conserva 
tory  of  music  at  St.  Pe 
tersl)urg.  Since  the  lat 
ter  date  his  time  had 
been  largely  given  to 
composition.  At  the  in 
vitation  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  society,  ho 
visited  the  Unitetl  States 
in  1891.  He  was  one  of 
the  moat  brilliant  of 
modern  composers  of  or 
cbestral  music. 

Tyndall,  John  LL 
D.,  D.C.L.,  scientLst;  born 
in  county  Carlow;  Ireland, 

Aug.  21.  1820;  died  in 
Haslemere,  Eng.,  Dec.  4. 

He  studied  in  the  public 
schools;  was  for  some 
years employetl  at  survey- 
ing and  engineering;  Iwcaine  a teacher  in  yueenwood  College  in 
1W7;  but  resigned  the  following  year  to  study  in  (Jennany  at  the 
University  of  Marburg.  He  returned  to  England  in  1851.  and  was 
soon  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  society;  in  1852  became  a mem- 
l)er  of  the  British  as.sociation  for  the  advancement  of  science;  and 
in  1853  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  in  the  government  Sch<H>l  of  Mines.  In  1872, 
he  delivered  thirty-6ve  lectures  in  .-\inerica,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  he  founded  scholarships  to  aid  scientific  students.  He  made 
many  important  discoveries,  disproved  the  theory  of  ' ‘ spontaneous 
generation."  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  clearest  scientific 
writers  of  the  age.  One  of  his  most  popular  lawks  is  Uml  Con- 
aifterfd  aji  n Morie  »f  His  death  was  causesl  by  an  overdo.se 

of  chloral  adminislere<l  by  his  wife  in  mistake. 

Vivian,  Hussev  Crespiony,  Lord,  O.  C.  M.  (}.,  C.  B.,  British 
diplomat;  bom  June  19.  1834;  died  in  Home,  Italy,  Oct.  21.  He  had 
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l>een  consul  general  in  Egypt;  minister  to  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
and  Relgium;  and  since  1801,  amitasaador  to  Italy. 

Wakwick,  Oeoiioe  Ocy  (iREvii.i.E,  Eaui.  of,  bom  March  28, 
1818;  died  at  his  castle  in  Warwickshire  Dec.  2.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  entered  the  bouse  of  commons  in  1845,  and  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  in  1853. 


OUR  FRONTISPIECE-FRAXCTS  PARKMAN. 

Xf'li.ANi.'IS  I’AHKMAN,  LL.  1).,  historian,  was  born  in 

liis  grandfather's  colonial  mansion,  Botvdoin  square, 
Boston,  .\la.ss.,  Hepteinher  KJ,  18^3 — son  of  Francis  Park- 
man,  D.D.  (horn  1788,  died  iS.id),  UniUiriau  minister, 
who  wa.s  gnindson  of  Ebenezer  Parkman,  pastor  for  ,58 
years  of  the  First  church  (Congl.),  Westborough,  ,Ma.ss. 
On  his  mother’s  side  he  was  a descendant  of  the  renowned 
Rev.  .lohn  Cotton  (born  158.5,  died  165',J),  Anglican  clergy- 
man. dean  of  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  and  vicar 
of  St.  Botolph’s  church,  Boston.  England  (1612-32),  who 
fled  from  persecution  as  a Puritan,  and.  coming  to  New 
Englitnd,  wtis  pastor  of  the  First  church,  Boston,  from 
1633  till  his  death. 

Young  Parkman  prcjiared  for  college  at  the  school 
now  known  as  ChaunCy  Hall,  Boston,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1844.  He  was  for  two  years  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  .School,  where  much  of  his  time  wa.s  given  to 
European  history  of  the  American  colonial  period;  then 
turned  to  his  life  work  as  a student  and  historian  of  the 
French  (;olonial  enterprise  in  North  America. 

He  married,  in  18.52,  the  daughter  of  .lacob  Bigelow,  of 
Boston,  who  died  in  1858.  Thereafter  he  rn.adc  his  home 
with  his  sister,  in  winter  at  their  Boston  house  in  Chest- 
nut street;  in  summer  at  a lovely  rural  residence,  which 
he  had  bought  in  1854,  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  Ja- 
maica pond,  in  the  village  of  .Taniaica  Plain,  now  a part 
of  Boston.  Here  were  his  best  years  of  work  ; and  here 
he  died.  November  8.  1893.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  1).  from  Harvard  Univer.dty.  from  Williams  College, 
and  from  -McGill  College  (Montreal,  Canada). 
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Dr.  Parkman’s  work  is  now  universally  recognized  as 
placing  him  among  historians  of  the  first  rank  by  its 
possession  of  all  the  leading  qualities  which  give  history 
Its  value.  This  is  the  verdict  when  judged  merely  for 
itself  as  a work ; but,  when  all  the  conditions  of  its  pro- 
duction are  brought  into  view,  it  becomes  a marvel,  and 
shows  a worker  still  more  marvellous.  For  this  man  was 
naturally  no  pale  and  studious  recluse  haunting  his  library 
by  midnight  like  a ghost  out  of  the  jtast.  lie  was  phys- 
ically an  athlete,  robust  and  ruddy,  whose  boyhood,  from 
his  seventh  to  his  twelfth  year  at  the  home  of  his  mater- 
nal grandfatlier  in  Medford,  had  been  spent  oV  the  border 
of  the  .Middlese.x  fells,  a wide  uncultivated  forest  tract  and 
budiland,  wlierc  he  ran  wild  in  a boy’s  quest  for  all  man- 
tier  of  small  game.  Later,  in  Chauncy  Hall  and  at  college, 
his  holidays  and  vacations  were  days  of  escape  into  the 
out-door  life,  not  for  science,  but  for  free,  rough  roving 
and  hunting.  There  were  difficult  White  mountain 
a.scents,  and  canoe  excursions  on  the  tangled  streams  and 
lakes  in  the  forest  wilderness  of  northern  31  aim*,  and  on 
lakes  George  and  Champlain,  'riius  at  his  17th  vear  he 
entered  Harvard  no  more  advanced  in  study  than  his  class- 
mates; there  grieving  the  faculty  with  the  number  of  sport- 
ing rilles  which,  contrary  to  rules,  he  kept  in  his  room,  and 
graduating  with  an  average  rank  in  thcre(|uired  .*itudies  of 
the  course.  But  he  had  mastered  the  French  language,  ami 
had  gained  an  unusual  acquaintance  with  Fhiglish  litera- 
ture. 

College  makes  free  gift  of  knowledge  in  bulk,  as  it 
were,  which  none  exccjit  the  foolisli  undervalue.  But 
there  arc  minds  to  whom  its  chief  gift  is  not  in  the  things 
which  it  teaches,  but  in  the  opening  of  their  eyes  to  the 
various  paths  for  study  and  effort,  and  in  the  stir  of 
tlieir  minds  to  discern  the  one  tiling  which  they  can 
do  best — in  doing  which  thing  they  use  the  lit- 
erary methods  into  which  college  men  are  trained 
uucoiisciously  while  gathering  the  n*qiiired  bulk  of  knowl- 
edge. Parkinan  in  his  second  college  year  awoke  to  .see 
what  one  work  he  wanted  inosl  to  do,  and  hegan  to  find 
out  how  to  do  it.  'I'he  marvel  is.  that  a man  w ho  was  early 
to  be  clogged  with  such  stuhhorn  hindrance  should  have 
held  for  more  than  half  a centiirv  with  unflinching  hero- 
ism to  a path  so  beset  with  difficulties.  Obstacles,  out- 
ward impediments,  can  he  siirinounted  : it  is  not  an  un- 
usual heroism  when  a man  in  full  strength  overpasses 
them  or  crashes  through  them.  But  what  if  the  obstacles. 
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alwavti  prescutiug  greiiU-r  or  less  number  and  weight  in 
any  worthy  path,  must  be  dealt  with  by  a wayfarer  who  can 
walk  but  a few  steps  in  a daj' — who  with  recurring  pain 
can  often  only  drag  himself  as  one  that  crawls,  then  drop- 
])ing  helpless  on  the  ground — while  the  difficult  way, 
never  beiorc  passed  by  any,  must  be  mapjied  out  and 
made  by  him  through  thickets  and  over  mountains  and 
rivers  into  a distance  unknown  except  that  if  measured  by 
years  it  may  outweary  man's  three-score  and  ten  ? Park- 
man,  on  this  long  and  strange  course,  won  by  more  than 
a year.  The  record  shows  the  final  manuscript  of  the 
work  which  he  had  entered  on  in  college,  received  by  the 
printer  in  the  spring  of  1892. 

He  conmiered  in  his  work  because  long  ago  he  had 
conquered  himself — a conquest  which  always  involves 
every  other.  Fortitude  is  the  soul  of  victory.  In  the 
Harvard  gymnasium,  a fall  hurt  him  seriously,  affecting 
the  action  of  the  heart.  It  resulted  in  furthering  his 
preparation  as  an  historian.  He  was  ordered  to  Europe, 
visited  the  .Mediterranean  shore,  journeyed  on  a donkey 
through  the  Aiiennines,  and  sojourned  a while  in  Rome 
at  a Passionist  monastery  that  he  might  acquaint  himself 
with  the  influence  which  such  institutions  had  sent  across 
seas  into  Canadian  life  and  Indian  history.  This,  with 
his  previous  study  of  the  European  civilizations,  whence 
were  transplanted  the  North  American  settlements, 
needed  to  be  supplemented  with  a thorough  studv  of  the 
savages  with  whom  the  settlers  came  into  contact.  That  his 
knowledge  in  this  department  of  his  work  might  be  inti- 
mate, accurate,  and  vivid,  he  entered  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain wilderness,  and  became  domesticated  during  the  sum- 
mer of  184fi  with  the  Uacotahs,  hunting  with  them  and  in 
all  respects  sharing  the  privations  and  hardships  of  their 
wild  life.  His  band  of  fierce  Indians  were  in  after  years 
exterminated  in  battles  with  United  States  troops.  His 
experience  with  them  was  related  in  his  earliest  work.  The 
California  and  Oregon  Trail  (1849),  an  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  Indian  life.  The  practical  knowledge  thus  gained 
was  of  immense  value  for  his  work,  but  he  bought  it  at  a 
dreadful  price — he  never  knew  health  again.  Illness  at- 
tacked him  while  the  savages  were  in  constant  movement 
from  place  to  place,  hunting  or  fighting : he  could  have 
no  rest,  no  care,  no  proper  food.  He  could  not  even  let 
his  sickness  be  known  as  being  serious,  for  the  custom  of 
those  Indians  in  such  cases  was  to  tomahawk  the  sick  to 
avoid  the  burden  of  their  care.  Day  after  day  he 
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was  lifted  into  his  saddle  and  went  forward  only 
by  an  indomitable  will,  which  also  at  last  gave  him 
strength  for  return.  The  result  was  the  development  of 
an  inherited  tendency  to  nervous  disease,  which  affected 
the  brain  and  eyes,  totally  disabling  him  for  several  years, 
and  throughout  his  life  making  continuous  use  of  his  eyes 
often  impossible  for  more  than  a few  moments,  or  at  his 
l>est  a very  few  hours,  and  even  this  under  threat  bv  med- 
ical advisers  of  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  Nevertheless  he 
would  not  relax  his  purpose,  nor  even  in  the  least  degree 
reduce  either  its  scope  or  its  thoroughness  ; his  spirit  never 
quailed;  his  will  never  yielded.  He  repressed  his  natural 
impulsiveness,  which  chafed  when  he  could  not  spring  to 
his  desired  result.  He  cut  himself  aloof  from  society, 
and  from  all  literary  expression  on  ouestions  of  public 
moment  on  which  he  longed  to  enter,  lest  these,  by  draw- 
ing on  his  strength,  might  prevent  his  life  work  from  being 
completed  according  to  his  high  ideal. — Hence,  as  it  has 
been  said,  Parkman  was  perhaps  the  least  known  of  the 
literary  men  of  the  first  rank. 

Meanwhile — though  a sincere  hater  and  denouncer  of 
all  shams — in  the  circle  of  his  private  life  he  was  most 
gentle,  modest,  uncomplaining,  serene,  and  even  joyous — 
one  who  had  learned  to  draw  from  deep  fountains  of 
character,  as  in  his  writings  he  drew  from  vast  treasures 
of  material  accumulated  from  afar.  The  tremendous  odds 
against  which  he  worked,  requiring  such  continuous  and 
complete  self-control  in  mind  and  heart,  doubtless  con- 
tributed much  to  the  clearness,  force,  and  finished  beauty 
of  the  work  which  he  wrought.  They  exalted  the  man  ; 
and  the  man,  so  uplifted,  carried  his  work  up  with  him. 

An  enormous  labor  went  into  his  gathering  and  co-or- 
dinating of  materials.  Seven  times  he  visited  Europe, 
searching  governmental  archives  and  various  treasure- 
houses  of  documents,  bringing  to  light  journals,  letters, 
reports,  dispatches,  with  the  aid  of  hired  experts  to  detect 
and  to  copy  manuscripts.  Contemporary  books  and  peri- 
odicals were  examined.  Repeatedly  he  journeyed  to  Can- 
ada for  like  research  in  various  deposits  of  all  material 
bearing  on  his  theme — as  well  as  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  scenery  of  the  events  in  his  story,  and  to  verify  his 
statements.  It  is  believed  that  all  accessible  material  of 
any  importance  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  was  made  tribu- 
tary to  his  work.  In  oaken  chests  in  the  library  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  society  in  Boston,  are  deposited — 
for  examination  and  test  of  his  work  by  critics — the 
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nearly  ’iOO  folio  volumes  of  mamiseript  coj)ies  (including 
3,400  pages  from  European  sources)  on  wliich  his  histf>rv 
was  bsisotl.  When  he  had  returned  to  his  quiet  home, 
members  of  his  household,  or  other  assistants,  would  read 
and  re-read  to  him  again  and  again  the  mass  of  matter 
with  which  lie  had  come  laden,  according  to  an  order  of 
the  successive  |K'riods,  or  of  other  grouping  which  he  had 
assigned  to  them.  After  the  third  volume  of  his  history, 
he  ceased  to  write  other  than  rough  notes  from  which  he 
dictated  his  final  draft  to  an  amanuensis.  This  whole 
method  required  at  once  wide  ranging  and  yet  closely  con- 
centrated thought.  The  result  was — as  the  reader  may 
note — that  he  writes  as  one  in  thorough  iwssessiou  of  his 
subject;  it  is  because  his  subject  thoroughly  possessed  him; 
he  gave,  and  it  was  given  uuto  him  again,  according  to 
the  unchanging  law. 

I’arkmairs  plan,  early  framing  itself  in  liis  mind  and 
never  reduceti  nor  departed  from,  was  to  tell  the  romantic 
story — never  told  before — of  the  Erench  colonization  in 
North  America,  stretching  over  more  than  two  centuries. 
It  presents  the  aborigines  as  when  the  eyes  of  the  first 
white  men  fell  ii))on  them  ; and  then  traces  them  in  their 
successive  relations  to  the  new  comers,  now  peacefully 
gathered  around  the  devoted  j)ricsts  who  held  up  before 
them  the  mystic  cross,  anon  in  their  stealthy  and  cruel 
work  of  war.  The  jiathetic  struggle  of  this  fading  race 
withstanding  the  slow  but  certaiu  march  of  two  ancient 
civilizations  through  the  gloom  of  the  pathless  forests  of 
the  North,  and  along  multitudinous  rivers,  and  over  in- 
land seas,  is  set  as  the  sombre  background  for  the  conflict, 
doubtful  through  generations  in  its  issue,  between  those 
two  rival  civilizations  themselves — each  linked  with  its 
motherland  beyond  the  seas  as  by  complex  nerves  throb- 
bing with  the  smooth  phrase  of  diplomacy,  with  the  sub- 
tle ilisinites  of  ecclesiastics,  with  the  intrigue  of  courts, 
and  with  the  noise  of  war.  'I'he  various  influences,  some 
of  them  subtle  and  of  remote  origin,  which  had  place  in 
this  wide  wilderness  warfare  of  races  and  religions,  were 
to  be  first  keenly  identified,  then  jdiilosophically  traced  to 
their  issue  in  the  final  victory  of  the  Anglo-.Saxon  race  in 
this  New  World. 

In  such  a scene  and  such  a neriod  plain,  history  itself 
becomes  romance.  To  reduce  this  romance  into  terms  of 
history  again,  still  keeping  the  romance  in  which  lay  the 
life  of  the  fact,  was  I’arkman’s  aim  and  achievement.  To 
say  that  his  history  is  perfect  is  to  assert  what  can  never 
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he  true  of  any  large  liistorie  writing  ; it  is  enoiigii  to  say 
that  his  work  will  never  need  to  he  done  again.  All  the 
leading  qualities  that  give  history  its  value  are  in  it.  It 
is  in  true  historical  perspective.  It  is  characterized  hy  nrity 
of  plan,  marshalling  all  multifarious  scenery,  event,'  move- 
ment, and  portraiture,  along  one  unwavering  uclvanee. 
Its  scope  is  of  a breadth  that  includes  all  things  jierlinent 
to  its  theme  that  lav  within  the  horizons  of  its  tinu' — na- 
tional, governmental,  ecclesiastical,  personal.  It  shows 
on  all  points  e.xhaustive  investigation  at  original  soniees. 
From  this  thorough  research  results  an  accuracy  of  detail.s 
as  to  locality  anti  incident — even  those  seemingly  unim- 
portant. Its  tracing  of  cause  and  ellect — that  truj>  for 
historians — is  keen  and  philosophical,  drawn  from  wide 
induction  of  facts  laboriously  gathered  on  all  sides,  and 
traced  along  natural,  rather  than  theoretic,  lines.  Its  char- 
acterization is  with  a balanced  judgment,  in  evident  scorn 
of  religious  or  national  bias  or  prejudice  as  an  immorality; 
also,  though  positive  and  firm  in  dealing  with  evil  doers, 
yet  remembering  that  no  judgment  of  any  man  can  ]ios- 
sibly  be  true  from  which  the  element  of  human  syin]iathy 
is  wholly  lacking.  In  its  candor  of  statement,  interests  or 
principles  deemed  most  important  are  calmly  trusted  as 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  needing  that  events 
should  in  their  behalf  be  masked,  shaded,  distorted,  or  set 
at  a false  angle.  It  is  impre.ssivo  with  a dramatic  vivid- 
ness in  scenery,  incident,  and  personality;  full  of  a life 
which  evinces  the  true  historic  imagination.  'I’o  all  these 
qualities  it  adds  a brilliancy  of  style,  with  a clearne.ss. 
precision,  and  felicitous  grace  in  the  use  of  our  .sadly  mis- 
used English  language,  wdiich  make  its  successive  pages 
an  attractive  path.  The  work  has  taken  its  ])laee  in  per- 
manent literature.  Its  thoroughness  in  details  with  its 
limitations  to  a single  jieriod,  however,  make  it  a work 
for  scholarly  reference  rather  than  for  continuous  reading. 
It  was  not  prepared  for  entertainment. 

Dr.  Parknuin’s  groat  history  is  entitled  Frnncr  and  Einj- 
land  ill  North  Amerim,  and  has  apjieared  in  a sm  ies  of 
eight  sections,  each  treating  a certain  jieriod  or  grouping  uf 
events,  though  not  written  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  sections  are  the  following:  The  ( 'oitx/iirari/  of  I’on- 

tiac  (Boston  1851)  ; Pioneers  of  Fraiire  in  the  Feir  World 
(1805);  Jesuits  in  North  Amerira  (180?);  Disroren/  of 
the  Gre^tt  Ues/  (1800);  The  Old  Rif/iine  in  ('nnadit  (18?  I); 
Count  Frnnienae  and  New  Franre  under  Lonis  A7 1’. 
(18??);  Nnntrahn  and  Wotfe  (1884);  .1  Ihdf  Centanj  of 
Vonfliei  (180g). 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


'p.lK  aiipenranc’  of  the  present  imiiibi.r  is  delayed  somewhat  owing  to  the  lalK>r  involved 
])r».|>aratiou  of  the  elaborate  in  lex  for  the  volume.  Cpon  a g(X>d  index  the  value  of  any  wc 
of  reference  largely  dej«*nds.  .\n  annual  or  a cyclopedia  is  of  little  practical  utility  unles.*  t! 
reader  can  find  in  it  irfinl  he  wanus  w/ien  he  wants  it.  (ireat  care  has  accordingly  bwn  taken 
provide  for  the  pn-wnt  volume  an  index  which  will  lie  serviceable.  Cross  references  ha 
l>een  extensively  n.sed;  and  the  same  items  have  in  many  instances  been  indexed  under  dilf< 
ent  headings,  such  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  different  readers,  so  that  the  informal, 
contained  in  tlie  volume  may  Ih?  rendered  most  easily  accessible  to  ail. 

TyfUf'll  confusion  will  l>e  avoided  if  our  corres]M>ndents  will  note  that  the  separate  numl>er> 
CuuKEST  lIiSTOHY  are  now  distinguislnsi  by  the  quarters  (1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th)  which  thev) 
spectively  cover.  The  record  closes  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  and  December  31,  a! 
the  maga/dne  is  issued  as  follows:  1st  Quarter,  May;  2d  Quarter,  .\ugust;  3ni  Quarter.  N 

verulter;  and  4th  Quarter,  February.  A/mii/D  dc4tig natt  the  numbem  demred  by  the  quarter*,  a 
by  the  month*. 

gOOKS  includisl  in  the  classified  list  at  end  of  volume  should  be  ordered  direct  from  the  pB 
Ushers.  We  do  not  kecji  the  Iswks  for  sale. 

gOUNI)  volumes  (Vols.  1.  II  and  III)  of  Curiiknt  History  may  be  ordered  through  booksw 
ers  and  newsdealers  everywhere,  or  will  he  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address  within  the  p«M 


union,  on  receipt  of  the  price  as  follows: 

Bfjund  in  best  English  cloth,  embossed  in  gold, H2.00 

B<jund  in  library  sheep,  or  half  morocco 2.50 


Volume  I covers  the  years  1890  and  1891;  volume  II,  the  year  1892.  The  current  nnmli 
completes  Vol.  Ill,  the  recorti  of  1893. 
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_ PUBLISHERS’  AXXOUNC'EMJ^’TS.  

Hose  wbo  desire  may  have  their  numbers  of  CrUKEST  History  Isiund,  at  this  office,  at  the 


following  prices; 

Bound  in  best  English  cloth,  stamped  in  gold f .50 

Bound  in  library  sheep,  or  half  morocco 75 


XLESS  otherwise  ordered,  Volume  111.  will  be  bound  uniform  in  style  with  previous  vol- 
umes of  f'l  KKE.NT  History.  Subscrilters,  who  have  either  the  Coimiibian  or  the  ManiJ'Md 
ifloptdia,  should  lie  very  careful  to  state  the  kind  of  binding  desiretl. 

J3f^PLE.\SE  note  that  the  above  prices  are  made  extremely  low  to  accommodate  those  of 
r subscribers  who  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  good  binding  at  reasonable  prices.  Always  put 
ur  name  and  address  on  the  package  containing  numbers  returned  to  this  office.  We  return 
e volume  prepaid. 

HE  publishers  offer  exceptional  facilities  to  subscribers  to  have  their  numbers  bouml.  See 
announcement  almve.  The  very  purpose  at  which  Current  lliMury  aims — that  of  a work 
reference  for  every-day  use  in  the  home — mokes  it  advisable  that  all  should  preserve  their 
ts  by  having  them  bound  into  volumes.  The  nuralx^rs  are  thus  less  likely  to  be  lost,  and 
e Isrok  makes  an  attractive  and  useful  addition  to  the  library. 

yE  are  entirely  out  of  copies  of  Vol.  1,  No.  3 (August,  1891).  We  can  still,  however,  sup- 
ply all  other  back  numliers,  " 

TTENTION  is  invited  to  our  “ ('lubbing  Kates."  (See  advertising  pages).  It  is  usually  a 
‘ convenience  to  send  subscriptions  for  all  your  periodicals  to  one  addre.ss.  Send  them  to 
;iiREST  History,  and  save  thereby  your  money  and  your  time.  Estimates  furnished  on  any 
it  or  combination  desired. 

^ESIR.ABLE  agents  are  wanted  for  the  Cyclopedic  Review  ok  Ccrrent  History  in  every 
city,  town  and  village  in  the  country.  Unueually  IQjrrnl  terms  are  offered,  for  particulars 
which  address  the  publishers. 

S answering  advertisements  please  state  that  you  read  them  in  Cckrest  History. 


DDKESS  remittances  and  all  communications  regarding  Current  History  to  tiarretson 
Cox  & Co..  Publishers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  IS  THE 


GUARDIAN  ANGEL 


BY 


LILLIAN? 


The  Ktron^nt  work  i»f  fiction  of  thl»  centur>*.  The  complete 
annlhllMtion  of  the  MruumentM  of  the 
l^eat  AKnontic 

ROBT.  G.  INCERSOLL 

And  the  most  oharmluK  ntory  ever  written,  hohllnir  the  reader  apell-bound 

to  the  end. 


I Read  extensive  reviews. 


ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Cloth  edition,  |1.50.  Ready  November  1. 

Paper  edition,  30  CENTS.  NOW  READY. 

(When  ordering  direct  of  publishers  send  postal  note,  money  onler,  or  3 ten-cent  pieces 
stuck  to  a card.  Do  not  send  stamps.  Time  »aved  by  sendiiiy  ilirect  to 

I The  Ideal  Publishing  Co. 

I 39  Clinton  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

^ When  you  ask  for  the  book  at  your  local  public  library  Ije'nnre  anil  a»k  for  the  one  by 
I UlUan. 


Mention  this  pat>er. 
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Alt  VEIiTlSISO  DEPARTMENT. 


MRH.  MKAH'S  SCHOOI. 

OIRLM  AND  TUt'NO  LAD1IU4 


Coll«^i»  pnp|)ara!<>r)'  anti  G<?neral  Coun<«». 
hjK*i*lal  lN*|iartment«  for  Vocal  an«l  IimtrumeDial 
MuhIc,  Art.  Langua<re« 

CVriKicaU*  admtta  to  WrUcaley  and  Vaaaar  (’oUegca. 

Hillside.  Norwalk.  Oonii. 


Stifyker  Seminary. 

A Home  Seho(jl  for  (iirls,  lo«Ued  In  the 
region  lietween  St.  Paul 

and  tX)lle«e  l*ret>Bratory  Toursea.  MvtsrtC,  Art.  A<ot 

Miss  Anna  K STR«aa,  Pnoojal 

St  Anth<*ny  l*ark.  M«» 


MISS  HAIKD'.S  INSTITl’TE. 


Tweniy-thinl  year.  IntenntsUate  and  (.’ollesr**  Pre 
i»araiory  (\.uns*a.  Native  teachers  for  Clermau  anu 
V rfoeh  Superior  a^lTanlajces  lor  Musk.*  and  Art. 

('aietiil  aUeiiitoii  to  morals  and  manner*.  Healthful 
)>a*ati<>n.  tSyiimasinin.  Incaintesceiit  Ijght. 

Norwaia.  Conn. 


ACa’uKMY  of  AJtCHITKCTl  KK  ANU 

BI'IU>FN0,  , ^ ^ 

An  institute  for  the  technical 
tradesmen  and  drauglitsmen  Tlie  cmirse  » 
foraix  terms  of  eight 
any  time.  Graduates  ore 


TOUI>  KKMINAUY. 


An  Ideal  Home  School  for  ii5  Boy*.  46tb  year. 
B-'Vs  from  7 to  14  taken. 

a soho»)l  for  unmanaffeable  or  vicious  lx>ys.  ami 
Done  MU'h  neeil  apply.  Terms  moderate.  Send  for 
prospectus, 

Noble  Hill.  Principal. 

WtXHisUxik,  III. 


MT.  CAItUOLl.  SEMINAKY. 

In  fortr-Hrst  year  under  same  president.  Distin^;- 
uishiiii;  features  of  this  institution  are  the  ih<>rouKh 
practical  work  done  in  ev<>r>'  department;  the  beauty 
and  healthfutness  of  ha'ati<in;  ease  of  ai'cess;  personal 
care  (riven  students;  homelike  feeling  enjoyed;  econ- 
omy of  extfenses  when  the  value  of  what  is  given  is 
coiisiflereii;  the  many  helps  given  worthy  young 
wuiiieM;  its  wtiservaiory  (»f  music  ; its  schools  of  art; 
Us  normal  department;  Its  preparatory*  and  collegiate 
omrsesare  superior.  Stinleiits  from  here*  wishing  an 
extended  college  coiino*.  are  received  at  Vassar  with- 
out exnminatioD.  '’The  Oread”  glvw«  |>articnlars. 
Sample  copy  FItKE.  Semi  for  one. 

CakbollCo..  Iu..  lucorp«trate<l  In 


IlOSTON  CX>LXKGK  OF  OIIATORY. 


The  l>elsarte  Ideal  Training  S<’hool.  Standard  of 
instruction  higher  than  has  e\er  before  hecii  rea<*hetl 
in  this  ooiinlry.  St*ml  for  illuHtratml  cntaU>gue. 

nO-ll2B<>.vlsP>ii  St.. 

B«»ston.  Mass. 


any  time,  uratiuaies  un- 

lions  asdraughtamen.  supennl^tuieiita. 
Lessons  by  mail  for  home  instjaicu.wi.  >etid 


foi  Pnispertus.  nans  lor  pu.iiu:  ' 

Ings  pnunplly  prej>are<l.  Pi  mcipal.  H.  Ma**l 
chitect,  KlU  South  Mih  St..  Si 


Plans  for  public  and  piivai»* 
Principa’  - 

. St.  Louis. 


The  Heno-  C.  DeMlIle  Prep»r»tory  SchooU 

The  Henry  C.  HeMille  Prcpar»tor>-  Schwil  for 
and  Boys  8ci»arate  honscK.  open  sAniucj-y  , 
Oyninaaium.  leiinia  Boating, 

Kindergarten.  Primary  Intermediate,  Jut";' J 
Senior  lAipartmentii.  1 hysical  and  \ \ -A 

Korin  Study  and  Drawing,  the  I.aii»nJagej.  ■-  -A 
and  Drea.tnalting,  included  in  regular  schixi,  ^ 
For  twrticulara  a»ldreS8  ^ „ _ ) 

^ Maa.  H C.  DcMiu-E.  I 

Ti.  PomiRoc^  >4 


laAKKl 


[pOU  HKICiHTS  SCHOOL. 

AMONG  The  Pinks. 

« and  attractive  Schtml  for  B*>y^  ‘ 
A thoroiigT\^j  Commercial, 
leal.  ScieiUitK*^  James  W.  Morey,  Priocipai  . 

1.4kkewix>d.  M 


.MRS.  R.  Ci.  W1IXIAMS».SSKLKC'T 

KAMILY  W-||<X>L  I^R  VOCNG  IJIDIES  AND  l.ITTI-K  OIRI>l. 


JUTK  OF  Brooklji 
POLYTECHNIC  lNSTl%|s  ('hemiauv.  t-d 
institute  Ctmrses  in  a\iik^e  Degrees  i>f  ' 
Electrical  Engineering,  for  n(L  civil  Kngnv 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science^^ 

Eleclrit*al  Engint*er  for 


Erm*  acceasto  Amherst  College  CollfH'tion*  in  Natu- 
ral Science  and  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Libraries  and  Lec- 
ures. 

Amherst  (Scbckbs)  Mass. 


Ac<u!*‘mic  l*rfHtrt>nent  pre|>araR^ 
tiite.  for  other  Colleges,  or  for  .ul 
Gymnasium,  g^imming  baths,  e! 
e«juip|x?d.  Fall  t<*rm  l>egins  Sept 
loguc.  address 

David  H.  Ox'bran  Ph.  D.,  LI.*. 

Hn-^ 


CNION  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS. 

Fine  and  Industrial.  With  Elective  General  Educa- 
tion. Life  classes.  Architecluie.  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Eti'hingand  Copper.  Pbotogravui*e,  B<»ok  Illustra- 
tion. Sloyd,  Literature.  Ijanguages.  Klociitioa,  etc. 
Sjend  stamp  for  illustrate<l  catalogue. 

H.  F.  Blanry.  M.  S.  Dkverkcx.  Managers. 

16L'  Boylston  St.,  Bost*tn.  Moss. 


THE  SEMINARY  FOR  BOTH  SEXl 
S|H>oial  (»ITer  to  hoy.  girl,  student,  if 
name  paix»r.  Not  run  for  profit;  no  oul 
education;  free  tuition  in  all  ordinary  ’ 
i)usiness  branches,  as  Greek,  I*at..  Fr., 
Math.,  Hist..  Eng.,  etc.  Motto:  beaithJ 
morals,  knifwledge.  Teachers  if  idle, 
inenl ; fit  for  HHII  sure  |x»sliiuns  in  lel»*gr'y| 
typewr'g.  8Nth  yr..  iWi.vitH)  bhlg.  Kegents  eJ 
diplo. ; charter;  beautiful  ix*gion;  opi>«>rtuil 
prises.  North  Granvuxc,^ 


WHY  1^  : 

STAMMERt 


I d«vW 


Womlerful  success  for  years  in  cnirine. 
by  ten  physicians.  Semi  for  clr\niors  lK»i«oT: 


. nvsicians.  semi  tor  cir\niar»  w”-',  . . 

Prop.’  ttp.oROE  S.  Hhxiard.  the 
strnctor  In  EhRmtion,  irtS  W.  JBhSt.,  Ne«f 
leas**  mention  Current  History.  ' 


Oigiti/rd  by  C-v;-'>gI 
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A D VKR  TI8IN0  DEPA  R TMENT. 


WALNUT  I.ANK  SCHOOL 

BoardinK  and  Day  Sohool  fur  Girls.  STtli  year  opens 
gept.  iT.  AcnileiiilcaJ  and  College  l‘rei>arBU>ry 
Courses.  For  circular  address 

Mrs  Thkoiiors  B.  Rii  hakds,  Principal, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


s- 


K THOBOl  OH  KItKNCII  and  KNtil.lSlI  HO.MF. 
SCHOOL  KOK  TWENTY  (ilKI.S. 

No  «lav  scholars  Mine.  Henrietta  (Merc  and  Miss 
Kariun  L.  Peeke.  French  warninleil  to  Is-  spoken  in 
;wo  years.  Terms  JSm  a year.  A.idress 

Mhk.  H.  Ci.rkc. 
4.M13  and  tSI.I  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


iCashvIlle  Colleue  for  Y'ounu  Ijnlies 

UstdillK  Si'Ulhern  ('.■llece  for  Women,  .\mple 
Hiildinirs;  large  Fm-nlly:  1‘riiilege.,  in  Vunderldli 
Jniversity:  patronage  for  four  years  oxer  list  .Send 
or  Cnlalogne 

Ufcv.  Gsis  W.  F.  I'tticii,  Li.  D..  Presiileiit 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED  TEACHERS 

for  public,  prival*  «o4  eonmareial  achoeU 
inthoWott.  »M(.ICortb  »o«J  South  ll«J» 
aod  Supannundaou,  PnnapaU  and 

c(41e|ta  profo«M>r«.  Ai«o  for  »paeiat  alud 
iM,  muaic,  Urawinr  mana*l  traimiig«  a«c.. 

mPAuerK*!.  llilwAukaa. 

iditni  SrtioiilfccrtJounuil 


WFJiSTEIi’S 

INTFKNA  T ION  Ah 


iS'ew/r.im 
C»^  tr  ta  C«*v/r, 


DICTIONARY 

Hurtvanor  of  tlip 
••  ruubiiiigeU/’ 

A Dictionary  of 
En^Iishf 
Fictiottf 
Ccofirafyhy, 
Hiogruphy. 

A Grand  Educator 
Abreast  or  the  Times 
A Library  in  Itself 

Invaluable  In  the 
hmiAoholil.  and  to  the 
teurher,  iirofe»»Ional 
man.  Helf-edticator. 


Ask  y'our  ItnnkseJIer  to  show  it  fo>'oa. 
l’tilih.<hfsl  by 

tJ.A:  < ..M  KRKl.V.M  ‘ •»,.Si  «iM.rjKLl».M  *?>*>. ,r.S  A. 

for  !o*o  pr<>*ins*ni«  ooiii*immj 
p4iifv«,  llluDtnitton«.  I'tc. 

ar  I to  Hut  l»iy  rrprliiU  of  annetit  ediuona. 


Do  you  wish  to 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH  with 

THE  FRESHEST  THOUGHT  on 

THE  GREAT  SUBJECT  of 


tOANOKE  COLLEOE 

In  thk  Mocntainb  or  Viroinia. 

Choice  of  Conrsea  for  Degrees  Also  Commercial 
,nd  PreponiUiry  courses.  High  .Standard.  Large 
jiirary.  itnllilings  improveil -Steam  Heat.  Healthy 
■liniaie  for  students  from  North  and  Sontli  Vehv 
iodbratk  KXPK.vses.  Young  men  from  many  states. 
Jraduntes  in  •'«  States  ami  Territories  and  six  foreign 
lountries.  Forty-flrsl  year  lN!«-»4.  Catalogue  with 
■lews.  free.  Address  Wa.  A.  Swith,  Treasurer 

Salem.  V’u. 


EDUCATION? 

The  Oldest  Magazine  of  Its  kind  in  this  particular 
Heltl  is  now  in  its  Hih  voltime.  It  is 

cunti  ibuted  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  ablest  edu- 
cators of  the  country. 

It  is  not  fille<l  with  details  of  class-rfMuii  methods, 
but  studies  the  pr>'foiind  pn>blems  of  this  subject 
ami  takes  a broad  survey  of  the  entire  educational 
Held.  No  tbouKbtfnl  stiifleiit  of  human  proj^^s  can 
afford  to  l>e  without  It. 


T.  eXAKA’S  ACADKMY. 

Conducted  bv  the  Dominican  Sisters.  Silualtsl  five 
oUea  from  Dubuque.  lo. . an<i  ten  miles  from  (laleiia, 

U.  Waterworks,  |»erfect  aewer  svslein.  and  tele- 
ibone  connection  with  neishboi  ing  cities. 

The  plan  of  inslriiolloii  carrie<i  out  in  this  Insti- 
Oilon  unites  every  advantage  which  can  contribute 
O a good  eilucatloii.  For  further  j>artlculars  ad- 
Mothkr  Friokkhs 

^ St.  Clara's  Convent,  Sinlsawa,  Wis. 

teoOF  ETCHll^ 


CtrtnMnf  AV/wr.ifl/w  nif/t  wtut  uther  Manazini  n'hich 
you  urt  tnklufj,  ami  yrt  tht  ftro  for  hut  little  more  than 
the  price  of  one. 

I'^liicathm  and  th«‘  IJving  Ag^ for  SlbOO 

•«  *•  R«Aview  of  ItevleWH  ••  4. ‘45 

*•  •*  Scribner**  ......  **  5.<K> 

*•  ••  Harper's •*  5.50 

••  •*  Arena  **  O.Oti 

•*  **  ('osino|Hi1ltaii  .....  **  3.50 

This  is  to  nctr  sul)Scril>ei‘H  to  ^'iiucatiote  only.  Reg- 
ular subscription  price  SHOO  a year.  Sena  iSc.  in 
stAm]>s  for  sample  copy. 

KASSON  & PALMER 

50  Hroinfield  St.,  Hoston.  Mass. 


25  CENTS  EACH. 

EOlt  H.YM)S«).'IKfcILI.rSTHATEI>  CATA- 
AI>I>RKBS 


,J.  II.  KINNEY.  ‘J04  Dean  St.,  Itrookli/u,  Y- 

, Pleaac  Mculiiin  Current  Hlatory. 
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A 1)  rK/iT/s/yG  VHP  A liTMpyr. 


CLUBBING  RATES 


ThfM  ro/^4  appt^  to  rtoetcaU  a*  irtU  a*  to  ftetc  imltitcrintioM  on  ail  jifriofticai*  fj'crpt  th* 

t'tttnpahUm . A/trr  rtctiftt  tht  jHrt4  nuo^r  qf  any  changt*  *»(  a*tdr**».  compltnnU.  &c.,  ^ 

9ft%t  tHrtd  to  thi  fniNi*her$.  Money  nhouid  be  »ent  by  Stw  York  P.  (/.  numey  order,  or  rr^Utemd  letter.  !$ 

oApp/:rsox  COX.  d ro.,  Hujraio.y.  r. 
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HOW  TO  READ 


with  Pleasure  and  Profit. 


Holloway’s 

Reading 

Stand 


Dictionary  Holder, 


combiDe^  a l)icti<mar>  Holder,  Hook-rent,  Wrltlnf^ 
Table,  and  Lamp  Holder.  Holda  liooks  open  In  any 
position.  Btctionary  or  other  reference  lKM>k  lurnetl 
before  you  by  the  touch  of  a finder  Side  Racks  for 
^ Books  and  Maitazinea.  Invalu- 

ahlef«>r  the  Home  or  ofRce. 


THE  CENTURY 
DICTIONARY  CASE, 

(iifaranteetl  the  best  Holder  made 
for  the  Ontury  Dlcllonary. 

to  ^et  at  wtihoul  lilt- 
thebhidlbfo*.  Pre. 
and  will  save  le- 
Makes  it  a 
pleasure  to  tiso  the  dictionary. 
Illustrated  caialo^^ue  free. 


THE  HOLLOWAY  CO., 


Ouyah«>Ka  Kalla,  Ohio 


Please  mention 


A perfect  Typewriter,  Beat  Manlf  older, TermatoAt^-at*^ 
liberal.  Portable,  Inexpenalve.  Writes  all  lancwax*’* 
Read  Mr.  HowelU’  opinion: 

**  I wish  to  express  my  very  great  aatiafnctbm  wlU>tt>* 
Hall  Typew’Hler.  impressions  and  allKnm»-nt«  ure  beta 
more  perfect  than  In  any  other  typewriter  that  1 kao«. 
and  It  is  simply  a pleasure  to  use  it.  It  Isdellghtrully  sirs  , 
pie  and  mnnageable.'*  (Slgne<H  W.P.  HO\VELt>- 
Send  for  Cntaloffne  and  specimens  of  w*ork 
Address  N.  TYPK  WRITER  CO.. 

611  W’aahlDffton  St..  Boston* 


1 

I 

I 
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CHAUTAUQUA  DESK  FREE  “SWEET  home””  soap. 

Most  popular  desk  ever  made.  Eiceedsin  nomber  in  ose  any  other  one  article  of  furnitare  and  has 
gladdened  a hundred  thousand  hearts.  SOLID  OAK  tbrougboat.  band-robbed  finish.  T^e  drop  leaf,  writ* 
ing  bed,  closes  and  locks.  A brass  rod  for  curtain.  It  stands  3 feel  high,  is  feet  wide  and  10%  in.  deep. 


THE  COMBINATION  BOX  CONTAINS 


100  Bart  **Swett  Home"  Soap.  16.00 
Enough  to  last  an  average  family 
one  full  year.  Equal  to  double  the 
amoant  of  common  cheap  soaps. 

9 Pkgt.  Bonuino  Washing  Powder. 

Cannot  possibly  injure  the  fabric. 
Simple — Easy— Efficient, 
k doz.  Modjoska  Complexion  Soap. 

Exquisite  for  ladies  and  children. 

A matchless  beautifier. 

One  Bottle.  1 oz..Modjeeka Perfume.  .26 
Delicate,  refined,  popular. lasting, 
k doz.  Ocean  Bath  toilet  Soap.  .30 


00 


60 


H doz.  Creme  Oatmeal  Toilet  Soap,  .25 
doz.  Elite  Toilet  Soap,  • * .26 

M doz.  Larkin's  Tar  Soap.  • .45 

Infallible  preventive  of  Dandrufi. 
Unequaled  for  washing  ladies' hair. 

% doz.  Sulphur  Soap.  • .46 

One  iar  Modjoeka  Cold  Cream.  - .26 

Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

One  Bottle  ModjeikaTootn  Powder.  .25 
Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the 
gums,  sweetens  the  breath 
1 Pkt. Spanish  Rose  Sachet  Powder,  .26 
One  Stick  Napoleon  Shaving  Soap.  .10 


Every  refined  family  uses  in  a year  for  its  health  and  happiness  tht* 
assortment  our  bos  provides.  The  contents  if  bought  at  retail,  cost  S 10.30 

DESK,  worth  at  retail, to  pp 

ALL  FOR  $10.00.  (You  gat  th,  D,,k  gratl,.)  - $20.30 

You  save  half  the  rei^ular  retail  prices,  besides  the  added  ines 
timable  satisfaction  of  using  only  the  oest  and  purest  goods,  by  buy- 
ing direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

ORDER  TO-DAY.  YOU  RUN  NO  RISK.— We  do  not  ask  you  to  remit 
in  advance,  or  take  an^  chances.  We  merely  ask  to  send  you  a DESK  and 
Combination  Box.  and  if  after  30  days’  trial  you  are  fully  satisfied,  you  can 

Eay  the  bill— filO.OO.  But  if  you  are  not,  no  charge  will  be  made  for  what  you 
ave  used  and  we  will  lake  the  box  away  at  our  own  expense.  HOW  CAN 
WK  DO  MORE? 

Some  people  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order — we  do  not  ask  it— but  if  you 
remit  in  advance,  we  will  send  in  addition  to  all  extras  named,  a valuable 
present  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  ship  same  day  order  is  received. 

Money  refunded  without  argument  or  comment  if  the  box  or  DESK  does 
not  prove  all  expected. 

We  can  refer  you  to  thousands  who  have  used  "Sweet  Home'*  Soap  for  many  years,  over  ten  thousand  of 
whom  have  become  stockholders  in  our  company ; or  any  banker  in  the  United  States.  Also  R.  G.  Duo  & 
Co.,  and  Bradsireet  Co. 


LARKIN  SOAP  MFC.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


FITCHBURG  RAILROAD 

SUPERB  EQUIPMENT,  EXCELLENT  TRAIN  SERVICE,  FAST  TIHE  AND 
COURTEOUS  EMPLOYES.  MAKE  THE 

HOOSAC  TUNNEL  ROUTE 

THE  FAVOKITE  LINE  from  Boston  to  Troy,  Albany,  Saratora,  Ijike  (leorge,  Adiron 
dark  and  C'atskill  Mountains.  Syracuse.  Koebester,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  Cleveland,  Detroit.  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Ixiuis,  and  all  points  West,  South- 
west, and  Nortliwest. 

FAST  EXPRESS  TRAINS  with  elegant  PALACE.  PARLOR,  and 
SLEEPINO  CARS  to  and  from 

Boston  and  Chicago  Without  Change. 
^LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  ROUTED 

For  all  points  in  Northern  New-York,  Vermont,  and  Canada.  THE  ONLY  LINE 
running  through  cars,  without  change  from  Boston  to  Rutland.  Brandon,  Middlebury, 
Vergennea,  Biirlintrton,  St.  Albans,  St.  Johns,  and  Montreal. 

ELEGANT  PALACE  AND  PARLOR  CARS  to  and  from  BOS- 

TON  AND  MONTREAL  without  change. 

For  Time  tables,  Parlor  and  Sleeping-car  accommodations,  or  further  information, 
apply  to  any  Agent  of  the  Fitchburg  Railrf>a<l  or  at 

250  Washington  St.,  or  Fitctitjnrg  M\mi  Station  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  R.  WATSON,  Oenernl  PanHengev  Agent. 

Please  mention  Current  History. 
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Knowledge- 


Kni)wleilj:e  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a thing 
ourselves,  or  we  know'  where  we  ran  find  infor- 
mation ui>on  it. — Hoswf.i.i.’s  "I.ife  of  .lohnson." 

Information  upon  events  too  recent  to  be 
recorded  In  cyclopedias  and  other  books  of 
reference  is  not  easily  obtained.  For  the  ac- 
quirement of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  the  best 
and  only  reliable  source  is  Current  History. 


Current  History 


In  Bound  Form 


Witli  this  number,  Yolmne  III  of  Cukrent  History  is  complete,  and 
may  now  be  liiid  in  bouml  form.  A complete  file  to  date  supplies  your 
library  with  a concise  record  of  all  important  events  since  January,  1S90. 
Volume  I records  tlie  events  of  1890  and  1891,  Volume  II,  1892,  Volume  III. 
1893.  Sent  postpaid  bound  in  Enjrlisli  cloth,  embossed  in  gold,  for  J2.00  per 
volume  (S2.50,  if  half-morocco,  or  library  sheep  is  desired). 

Special  Offer 

With  every  order  for  a complete  tile,  at  ajxwt^ pnces,^  we  will  send 
('rKKs:NT  History  for  the  year  1894  FltKE. 

Address  the  Publishers 

AGENTS  WANTED  Qarretson,  Cox  & Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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BOOKS  RETIEWED. 

Scleuoe.  p<tsition.  Offlcial  report.  Pp.  266.  8vo. 

A Telephony.  By  WllUaui  ^.00. 

Henry  Preece,  F.  K.  8 . and  Arthur  J.  Kseaye  on  Questions  the  Day.  Politi- 
StubM.  Illustrated.  The  8peciaU.su' cal  ana  Social.  By  Qoidwiti  Smith.  D.  C. 
series.  Pp.  5«'S.  Indexed.  l2mo.  New  U,  author  of  Canada  and  Hie  Canadian 
York;  Macmillan  & Co.  $4.50.  Qiieetiou,  I2mo.  New  York:  Hac' 

MantnU  Bacteriology.  For  lYacti- mlllan  Co.  $2.26. 
tjouers  and  Students.  With  especial  The  Distribution  of  Wealth.  By  John 
reference  to  practical  methods.  By  Dr.  R.  Commons.  Pp.  2W.  12mo.  New  York: 
S.  L.  Schenck.  Translatetl  from  the  tier*  Macmillan  & Co.  $1.76. 
man  (by  the  author's  i>ennisaioi)  ).  With  A Colony  qf  Mercy;  or.  Social  Chris- 
an  appendix  by  W.  R.  Dawson,  B.  A.,  tianlfy  at  tcork.  By  Julie  Sutter.  With 
M.  D , Unir.  Dublin.  With  100  illustra  twentv-two  illustrations  and  plan.  Pp. 
tioiM,jMrtly  colored.  Pp  310.  Indexed  351.  With  appendix.  8vo.  New  York: 
8vo.  New  York:  LoDKinans  Greene  A Dodd.  Meade  JtCo.  $2.50. 

Co.  $3.00.  Women  Wage-Earners.  Their  Past, 

An  Examination  <f  WeUmannist/i.  By  Their  Present,  atul  Their  Putu re.  By 
George  John  Komanes.  M.  A.,  Lh.  t>..  Helen  Campbell.  WUth  an  intrcKluclion 
F.  R.  8.  With  mjrtrait.  I'p.  221.  In- by  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Boa- 
dexed.  12mo.  Chicago:  Open  Court  tim:  Roberts  Bros.  $1.00. 

Pub  Co.  $1.00.  Religion. 

Metaphysics— Mental  Philosophy.  ^ 

. 1 rj  » . Senrums.  Sixth  Series.  By  the  Rt. 

A, -pear, wee  awl  R^ity  A meu.  phunp.  Brooks,  D.  D.  Pj..  3(K 
|.  lysicsl  t««y.  By  V 11  ( radley.lX  D.,  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co 

Glasgow.  Library  of  Philosophy.  Ed>  4i  75 

“.'Vl’l!*'®''-  *'•  ^ ■'*'  Th},  ('reede  and  Ptafform.  qf  Congre 

Index^.  8vo.  $3.<J0  gationalism.  By  WllUston  Walker,  Ph 

An  //Mori^  Julerprelalion  qr  PhU,^  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Pp, 
,d,y  By  John  Bas<s>m,  aiuhor  of  .Vd- Indexed.  8vo  Now  York:  Chai. 
^ qf  Hind;  Omwlkand  f.rmUe  /«-  Scribner's  Sons.  $3.50, 

Migence.oU:  p>.  51H  Index^.  >-[uo.i  Order  and  Connection  of  lAe 

'‘ir'*',  Churrh’,  reaching.  As  set  forth  in  the 

n.  ‘ti  *?!’  M K ^ arrangement  of  the  EpistlesanrI  Ctospels 

Ms  Mrins  and  Human.  By  David  Alirn  throughout  the  year.  By  Andrew  Tufees. 
Dortou.  M a.suthorof  /Wnd/Jr. New  York:  Thomas 
gf  M^n/at  I/ygienr.^U:.  Pp.  207,  Indexed,  vi,  hittj  k»»r  fti  nn 

14.no.  New  iork:  «).  P.  hitnam's  Sons,  Wilnlato  lmmortaiUy.  In  Liter- 

ature.  Philosophy,  and  Life.  By  George 
Politics*  A.  Gordon.  310.  ]2mo.  Boston: 

Speeches  and  Addresses  qf  William  Me-  Houghton,  Mimin  & Oo.  $LJK). 

KifUey.  From  his  Eimkm  to  Coiign-tkS  . ( ^ By  Ran- 

- Illustrated.  Ih>  dolph  Harrison  McKim.  Pp.  146.  12mo. 

New  York:  V.  York;  Thomas  Whittaker.  $1.00. 


to  the  ITesent  Time. 

064.  Indexeil.  Quarto.  aw.™.  , . w,  . . e . . 

Appleton* Co.  ^00.  Christ  the  Central  EhAdeuce  (f  Chris- 

AactiaU  Koayi  on  American  Oorern-  . ,Bv  the  Rev.  Prlncl|*l  Cairns, 

meat.  By  Albert  Buslinell  Hart,  Pti.D..  P ,L''lng  |«pers.  Wmo.  Cbicago: 
author  or  Kpoch  Jfu;v,.  PtrmalUo,  of  the  *'■  B- Birvell  & Co.  $1.00.  „ . „ 

Inhecelc.  14mo  Pp..3II.  Indexed. ’New  ?>' 

Y’ork:  Isingmans.  Oreeiie  A Co.  $1 .60,  ^*ttrvin  R.  \ In.-ent,  1).  1>.  Pn.  IflO,  In- 
CnmpanUire  AtIminMralire  Imw.  An  «vo.  New  York:  ( has.  Scrlb- 

.\naly»is  of  the  sVdministrative  Sys- . 
terns.  National  ami  Local,  of  the  United  , lyor,r.  Prayer  .Sermons preached 
States,  England,  France  and  Ijcrinaiiy.  *b  \V  estininster  Abbey.  By  F.  \\ . Far- 
By  Frank  J.  (Joodnow.  A.M.,  LL.  B.  In  l^f-.B-D^.  F R.S.  Pn.  afli.  14mo.  New 
two  volumes.  Vtiluiiie  1,  tirganixation. X'l'^ioas  ^ilttaker,  $1.W. 
Volume  II.  Isrgal  Relations.  Ihi,  357.  SiiT,  . ^ ke  Pilgrim  in  Old  fkigland.  A Re- 
Inilexed.  8vo.  New  Y'ork:  <i,  P.  put- '•«»■  'he  Hisiory,  Present  (toiiditlon, 
iiHin'aSons  $5,00.  an»l  Ouil«H>k,  of  the  Indewmlent  (.Coii- 

■>  kiai  • . gregatitfiml)  Churches  in  England.  By 

Pullllcal  Ecunoniy  S.K:lology.  „ pradfor.!.  Pp.  3M.  limo.  New 

/mlustrial  Arbitration  and  f\mcUiation.  Y«irk:  F'urds,  HowaniA^  Hall>ert.  $2.<XI. 
Some  chapters  from  the  Industrial  Cfil{fts  of  Heart  atid  }VUt.  Religious 
History  of  the  i>ast  thirty  years  Com-  .\Hpirationa  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By 
piled  by  JoNephiue  Shaw  Lowell*  Pp.  James  H.  We«t,  author  of  The  Compute 
116.  Indexetl.  Questions  »>f  the  Day  L\te.  Holiday  IdUsse  and  ftther  I^oems. 
series.  12ino.  New  York:  G,  P.  Pul- etc.  8ect)mi  thousand.  With  arlditions. 
nam’sSons.  7.V\  Pp.  106.  I6mo.  Boston:  Geo,  H.  EUi§. 

Addrtsces  Drlicerot  Ibfore  the  World's  50  cents. 
llaHway  Comn\er\'e  Congress.  Held  in  Sodiand's  Erse  Church.  An  Historical 
Chicago.  III.,  June  10—2^1.  Under  Retrospect  and  Memorial  of  the  Dtsnip- 

the  auspiceu  of  tho  WorhPs  Cohiiiibian  tion.  by  Georg©  Buchanan  Hyley.  With 
Auxiliary  of  ih©  World's  Cohimhiau  I'lx-  a summary  ol  Free  Church  Progress  and 
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flnaoce.  lMS-1903.  Hy  John  M.  McCan<l-  8vo.  N>w  York:.  ,Loiycmans.  Greece  & 
lish,  F.R  8.E.,  of  the  Faculty  CJo.  $;j.50. 

of  Actuant*».  illustrated.  Fp.  30S.  In  MostKichuMU.  Its  Hist/irians  and  *iU 
dexait.  (Quarto.  New  York:  A.  D.  K.  History.  An  Object  By  Cbarks 

Hamiolph  <t  Co.  Francis  AiUms,  I’p.  IIO.  1‘^uio.  Bo»- 

From  Things  (o  (rod.  By  David  H.  ton:  Houfcrhtou,  Mifflin  & Co.  $1.00. 
Ore«T,  D.D  l*p.  5fT8  l3mo.  New  York:  T ht  f*artiHon  a/H^.  By  J.  &'ott 

Thomaa  Whittaker.  $1.50.  Keltic,  editor  •>{  The  StatesTnan't  l«ar 

Ths  ProbUm  of  Imtnortaiity.  By  E.  etc.  With  twenty^jne  maps.  Pp. 
Pt*lavel.  D.D-  with  a pr*-fatory  4UH  Indexed.  12mo.  $0  50. 

by  ('harlea  Secretan.  Tninslalcd  from  Tlu  ^itory  ^ iHirthia.  By  Oeorte 
the  rYench  by  Fre*1eiink  Ash  Freer.  Kawlluwm.  (Story  of  the  Nations >»eries 
Fp.  597.  Indexed.  New  York:  MaoiniJ- N«».  $7).  Pp.  4^.  I'^hno.  New  York:  O. 
lun  & Co.  $4.50  F.  lYitnam's  Sons.  Ck>tb  $1.5U:  half 

Heart  lUai*.  A Book  ifedUationji.  leather  $1.75. 

By  i^rotap  Cliuuder  Mozoomdar.  With  AncierU  Jndia.  t.OOO  B.  C.  800  A.  D.  Bv 
portrait  and  bi-‘*fraphical  sketch  of  ihe  Homeah  Chunder  Diitt.  C.  1.  I.  C.  S. 
author.  Fp.  >J00.  12mo  Boston:  Geo.  H.  authorof  d //Wory 

EllU.  cierU  India,  iftc.  With  two  maps.  Epochs 

Jeeusatul  Moiiem  Life.  By  M.  J Sav-  of  Indian  History,  editcsi  by  J.»hn  Ad- 
a<re.  With  an  lutrodiictioQ  by  Frof  arna,  M.  A.  Pp.  196.  Indexeti.  ICmo. 
(Ya\vf<*p1  H.  Tov.  Fp.  Ik>sion:  New  York:  Longmans.  Greene  & Oo 

Geo.  H EllU.  $I  UO.  $1.00. 

The  \ioritie  Congrt4e<^  It^igkme.  K<1-  Last  years  qf  Louis  XT'  By  Iml'ert 
lte<l  by  Fitjf.  C.  M.  Stevens.  Fh.  I).  In-  De  Saint  Amaiid.  Tnuislat»'d  hy  Eliza- 
trudiicUon  and  Review  by  Rev.  H.  W.  l»eth  Gilbert  Martin.  With  portraits. 
Tliomaa,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  III.  Fajicr  Pp.  2sftj.  lndexe«l.  12mo.  New  York: 
Pp.  363.  liliistraleil.  Chicago:  iAird  & Charles  Scribner’s  Son-*.  $l.:i6. 

Iwee.  5Uc.  The  (Joorf  0/  I^mtie  A'F.  Bv  Imliert  De 

The  Spirit  qf  God  By  Pn>lapt,lumder  St.  Amand.  Translated  by  E^izal*eth 
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HnrrleVpr.lJl'ltt  'slllIff  Ini' f.l'Ar,/,,.' etc.  Illlistrate,l.  Pp.  iVl  Wltil 
mnee  Ilhistrateii Pp.  .1M.  JU6.  14iuo. N'"  ' "rl* : I.oosmans. 

Chlcafir’o;  A.  C.  McClnr*?  ('o.  $2  50 


('/iilhoo  ft  Hfiye.  By  Sarah  E.  Morrison. 
' IlluKtratod.  Pii.  4.VI.  12mo.  New  York; 


■ Greene  <t  (’o, 
J^wi  Jofie*. 


The  f'/Mietof  Bohemia.  A Novel.  Bj’  * / o//e, 

W,  D.  Howelfs,  author  of  A Hazard 

.\V,r  f(H-l»ne>.  Th«  World qf.  Vtmru-f.  oti.  Vort  n tmlet.m'' t r'o 
llluetr«le.l.  Pp.  .^10.  I4mo.  New  York. 

Ha.-,wrA  Bros'  Jl.V).  __  . _ n,.'*'!,  C 


'•  cenlM 

By  Molly  Elliot,  author 
t.  .M'tdMhtpmau  Paoldimj. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  IWJ.  ISriio.  New 
''  Co.  $UW. 

Frtir  Hi0tk.  For 

rh  llioolMom  //.„««.  A Novel.  Bv  “r'i;  /’‘Cphni';!' ' wiVi?  .h’eir'.'.ll''? 

William  Black,  anilmr  of  .1 
rhoU  MurlHrlof  tHltr.  W,^fM,bt^J,  etc. 

'tV  11V.J/..  .'/.I-  ii-j/*.*  /I.  r/  /hih^F^y  Philip,  and  illustraiions  bv  Is-tter 

Sfmte  ll?^FYm.nk  R%t<wktoli  artists  ami  repr.Klnctiona  of 

elm,  NW  ? ort  01^^^^^  ‘‘P  ■■'»''  y"*"", 

linna  «i  « ' ^ New  York:  Century  llili.  Co. 

Feln'C't  vHI  ^^autl'io?' of  X XVlioldZ  r/iM  and  Thin,  and  Tht 

A SoMiere  Story 

v S' a 'sailor’s  Story.  Bv  Jlollv  F.lliot 

an,o  New^ork;  Harie-r  A Bro.her.s.  i„,.strallois  by  If  . U.  levskey 

' yo,.Holl,rMoMna».and  t/Mrr  .vfoHre. 

tec  and  ,\ztec.  By  Kirk  Mnnroe.  author  " ' ‘ ‘ 

of  iyakoUa.  The  b'fa/nin^t  Feather,  etc.  Miscellaneous. 

Illuatrate<l  by  W.  8.  Stacey.  Pp.  326.  .1  .lajpaneee  Interior.  By  Alice  Mabel 

12mo.  New  Y«>rk;  Charles  Scribner's  Ha<‘on,  author  of  Jafxinme  iwirte  and 
Sons.  $1.35.  W<ftnen.  Pp  267.  12mo.  Boston:  Hough- 

A Sjdneter'e  Ijea^ete.  Wherein  is  writ-  ion,  Miltiifi  & Co.  $13’'. 
ten  a hisU*ry  of  her  Iketretep  Baby,  a A IlandUetkfor  Mtdht^re.  Iteing  simple 
fan<‘3' which  in  lime  lie<'ame  a fact  and  hint,s  to  women  on  the  inamigement  of 
change<l  a life.  By  .Vlyn  Yales  Keith,  their  health  during  pregnancy  am!  con- 
Ilhfatratetl.  Pp  137,121110.  Boston:  Lee  finement.  Togetlier  with  plain  direo- 
A .'*hepnnl.  $1-25.  ti'>ns  as  to  the  care  of  infants.  By  .lane 

Ihin  Michiul.  An  historical  novel  of  H,  Walker,  L.  K.  C.  P,  ami  L.  M..  L.  R. 
Polaml.  the  Ukraine  and  Turkey.  A C.  S.  and  M.  I).  (Bnix.)  Illustroled.  Pp. 
seiiuel  to  \y\th  Fire  and  Sirord  and  The'b^K  With  glossary  ami  Index.  12ino. 
Imupe.  By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  Trans-  NewYork:  Longmans.  Greene  A Co. 
latwf  from  the  Polish  hy  Jeremiah  Cur-  Sl.U). 

tin.  Pp.  .527.  12mo.  Boston:  Little.  ShtUejieurt'M  Frtf/land.  By  Wllllnni 

Brown.  A Co.  $2.00.  Winter.  New  e<lltion,  revisefl.  With 
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B(H>KS  HEVIEWKD. 

illu>tration».  Pp.  12iiio.  New  York:  K.  S.  A.,  author  of  lUm»k  Ptai**.  rtc. 
Mac’iniUjUi  A Co.  $1^.00  >Vith  phot<>8rravure«  and  facsinules  of 

A Sci^ntXflr  tuu!  I^  wticnl  TrttifiiK  fm  si^uatittvH  and  hUtorical  docun^enta. 
Amtricnn  F^aiibnU.  For  .School  and  Pp.  173.  (Quarto.  (!!1iica|B:o:  Kevell  & Co. 
('olle|p«.  By  A.  .^lonz4> Stai^K  Henr>  $t.Sh. 

1...  WUliaitta.  llluHtraUHl.  1^.  5fT4.  IGino.  Th<f  Touriii*'  Ati(Vi-Guidi  to  tht  Orm' 
Matfif  A Wiiliama.  fiwn/  i}f  tStroitf.  A arries  of  auction 

I’uirtr^tj/  Ffift  H’tU.  The  play  of  eatdi  maps  and  (dans.  With  not«ii  for  irav- 
ptediton  treate<l  by  a (’ollejft*  Kxjwrl.  eJlera.  By  .1.  (}.  Hartbotomew,  F.  K.  G. 
lulited  by  Jamea  H.  t’hurcb.  With  Po.'- S.  l*p.  !♦]»<.  Wiiio.  $1.50. 
traita  and  illiialratioiiHof  i>laya.  Pp.  ISS,  Phniinjmfit*y  InthuHtt  an4  f.htt.  A Bc»'‘k 
12ino.  New  Yiirk:  Charlea  Scribner  s for  Amateurs.  By  Alexander  Bla«‘k. 
Sons.  |iiU8trate<l.  I^.  Indexed.  I'^mo. 

Aw  ittft  J'otrh  by  thf  .SWi.  By  Thomas  Itosion;  Houtrhtou.  Mifflm  & Co.  $1  2T> 
Batley  Aldrich.  Newe<lition.  l*p.  PJH,  Mi*»  PuHoa'*  Ywtng  De- 

Indexed.  l*'ino.  |k>stnn:  Hoiixhtoa,  si^neil  especially  to  ai<l  l>e^inDers. 

Mirtlm  A Co.  $1.00.  Kconoiiiical  recl|»e«  for  those  who  are 

H*dU  ittiil  IUHtuUr».  Fxllleil  by  Mar- cooklitjf  f««r  two  or  three.  By  Miws 
shaU  Brown.  Pp.  9IM.  Indexed.  Parloa,  author  of  Tht^  Ai/idtiion  ('*x»k 

Chk*ajfi*:  s.  <triinP«  «!t  Co.  $1.00.  I^Hoa'if  Kitrhth  (tmn*aninn.  eU\ 

Jfidrt'M  (if  .ifany  IxiHth.  By  The«*dnrv  lllustrateil.  Indexwl.  oil-cloth 

Ayrauit  iHslfce.  author  of  Ttu  Cawi- covers.  Boston;  Estes  A Lauriat.  $1.0«). 

rff  i'hutictUtfTfrUU . dr*‘at  t'afdainit.  ('ottt^/uismat  Mnnual  qf  I*arHameti- 
AltJ'tmdff,  rW.  Illustratetl  with  nmner  hii-v  yVorfhv.  I>ed\iced  from  the  roles 
ous  drawings  bv  Frtsleric  Keminifton  and  rulinics  »»f  the  (Vmirreas  of  the 
and  fn»ni  |)h<»t‘>craphs  of  oriental  sub  I'niied  States.  By  J Howard  Gore, 
j»s*ts.  Svt».  \ew  York:  Har|>er  Ph.  D.  Pi>.  11:1.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W. 

A Bros.  $t,0U.  Bardeen.  .VA‘. 

Tht  of  thf  Kuroitfati  f>w/i-  A String  •pf  Ainbir  HfOiU.  By  M«r- 

nffd.  W.  Ha'zlitt.  New  York:  Mac- lha  KverlH  Holden.  Amber.  Pp. 
millan&Co.  $.5.t>0.  Chicajfo:  Cliarles  H.  Kerr  A Co.,  t»ai»er 

Thf  lUiHtl writing  of  thf  Ktngn  aw// .50c. 

(^irtne  of  Engiatot.  By  W.  J.  Hanly, 


BARGAINS  in  BOOKS 


lijive  on  hand  a few  sets  of  the  COLUMBIAN  CYCLOPEDIA 

’ ’ that  are  slightly  damagetl  (stmie  of  them  second-liand)  hut  for 
actual  use  are  practically  as  g<K>d  as  new. 

THE  COMPLETE  SET 

Cun  lx-  (ifliverwl  at  oiu-c.  If  you  want  Ixxiks  that  art-  in  ja-rfect  con- 
dition. these  will  not  suit  you;  hnt  they  are  bargains  to  anyone  who  is 
willinj;  to  sacrifi(-e  sotnewhat  on  (feneral  appearance  to  B»-cnre  a 
elearanee  sjvh- " priee.  Knch  s»»t  eontain.s  several  volumes  that  are 
not  in  the  least  soiled  or  worn. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE 

Kor  ipiotations,  .stating  wliat  kind  of  liinditig  you  prefer.  This  is  a 
rare  opportunity  to  s<>cure  at  once  the  best  Cyclo]H“dia  in  the  market 
at  a nominal  cost.  Adtin-ss  at  once 

GARRETSON,  COX  & CO.,  Publishers,  Buffalo. 
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A Word  in  Season. 


mucli  can  be  clone  by  that.  That  and  a knowledge  of  tbe  J 
future.  If  we  could  Imve  looked  into  tbe  future  a few  inontlis 
back  tbe  condition  of  the  country  financially  would  have  been. — bow  ? t 
HifTerent.  undoubtedly.  Out  Hbould  we  have  all  boarded  our  2 
money  and  made  things  worse;  or  should  we  have  got  together  ami  T 

bettered  things  'i  • 

That  is  a question.  ' I [ 

The  (luestion  we  have  now  to  consider  is  what  disjiosition  we  t) 
shall  make  of  what  money  we  have.  Where  shall  we  cut  down  ex-  . 
jienses.  where  shall  we  make  fresh  onthiys,  what  shall  we  loj)  off.  wbai  • 
shall  we  add  ? . i 

Prosjierous  times  have  made  many  things  necessities  to  us.  For-  ( f 
mer  lu.xuries  are  now  necessities.  Many  things  we  once  never  heard 
of  we  cannot  now  get  along  without.  ( > 

The  Periodical  comes  under  this  head.  We  cannot  dispense  with  ^ ^ 
the  best  thought  of  the  best  minds.  Monthly  intercourse  with  the 
leading  men  of  tbe  day  has  broadened  our  minds  and  given  us  fresh 
insight  into  the  duties  of  daily  life. 

The  Peview  is  not  an  e.xjcense  to  be  avoided.  iNow  that  times  are  • 
bard,  or  seemingly  .so — and  they  seem  more  than  they  arc — there  is  i 
greater  necessity  than  ever  of  knowing  tbe  trend  of  current  thought.  • 
In  looking  ahead  for  tbe  ne.xt  few  months  we  must,  therefore.  S 
make  amjde  allowance  for  our  lleviews.  The  “do  urnal  of  Education”  • 
I'ever  said  a truer  thing  than  when  it  .said  that  “ the  English  Peview.s — S 
the  ‘ ^Nineteenth  Century.’ the  ‘ Fortnightly,'  the  ‘ Contemjiorary,' tbe  J 
‘ Westminster,' the  ‘Edinburgh,’  the  ‘Quarterly.’  the  ‘Scottish’ — are  S 

indispensable  to  the  reading  ])ublic.’  J 

•r,n  HHOADWAY.  NEW  YOPK  CITY.  f 
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Littell’s  Living  Age. 

**One  may  floil  here  all  that  it  ts  worth  hla  while  to  ktvow  of  foreign 
literature  In  all  Its  (lepartmcots."  — Ativ^nct^  Chicago. 


1844 


THE  LIVING  AGE, 


which  has  rounded  out  Ita 

A ^ 


1894 


still  Maintains 


Ja  standard  of  LITERARY  EXCELLENCE  second  to 
that  of  no  other  Magazine. 

A WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  It  gives  more  than  Three  aiul  a Quarter  Tftomsamd 
double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volurori. 
filled  with  the  ripest  thoughts  of 

The  Ablest  Minds  of  the  Age. 


An  absolute  neces*  1 l"  convenient  form  a romplete  compilation  of  the  vrorW’i 

sitv  for  every  well*  i literature;  Encrclopetllc  In  iu  Scope,  Character,  Coropre. 

' ' tieiulvence  and  Coropleteuees,  selected  from  tlie  vaet  and  varied 

read  American.  | neidof 

Foreign  Periodical  Literature, 

and  Including  the  best  articles  from  the  pens  of  the  foremost  Essayists,  Scientists,  Critics,  Dlscov 
erers  and  Editors,  representing  every  department  of  knowledge  and  fmgreas. 

\ Glance  Into  the  New  Year. 

Three  Serial  Stories  of  Exceptional  Interest, 

by  representative  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  authors.  Copyrighted  Translations. 

The  first  Issue  of  18!M,  which  Is  the  opening  number  of  A New  Series  and  begins  the  200th 
Volume  of  the  Magazine,  will  contain  the  opening  chapters  of 

MANETTE  ANDREY,  THE  NUniDIAN, 

A Picture  of  Li/e  during  the  Lieign  of  Terror,  by  ERNST  ECKSTEIN,  the  famous  German  ro 
from  the  French  of  Paul  Perret.  This  Is  a pow-  manclst.  author  of  **  Aphrofllte,”  **  The  Chaldc:ia 

erful  story  of  Inteute  Interest.  Magician,"  etc  , will  l>c  begun  In  an  early  Issue. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  appearance  of  a rery  rare  and  remarkahU  work, 

THE  DEAN  OF  kILLERAINE. 

From  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Prevost.  A Literary  Curiosity. 

Of  Special  Interest  to  New  Subscribers. 

For  S8.50  we  will  8cn<l  to  anv  Srw  Huberriher  The  Living  .Age  for  ISbl.  postpaid,  and  a 
c.opv  of  The  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  John  Ctark  Ridpaih,  LL.  />.,  In  two  volumes, 
woll  liouiid  In  maroon  cloth.  ThU  edition,  prepared  exnrcssly  for  u».  anti  printed  from  large  clear 
type,  on  heavy  wiilte  pnt>cr,  the  very  best  and  handiest,  and  the  only  two-volume  edition  of 
tills  popular  history. 

Or.  for  99.00  wc  will  •*cnd  THE  Living  Age  for  1894  and  the  Personal  Memoirs  of  Philip  H. 
Sheridan.  U.  5.  A.,  in  tint  mluinfM,  tcUh  marhlat  edges,  and  handsomety  boun/t  in  haf/seat. 

The  ftricejt  given  above  include  postage  on  THE  Living  Age  only.  The  books  must  be  seal  at 
the  subscriber's  expense. 

KIthcr  of  the  alH>vo  worlds  would  nmko  An  Elegant  Christmas  Present. 

Send  fur  descriptive  circulars. 

J*ubtl»hed  trevklff  at  |>er  year,  free  of  postage. 

Specimen  copies  of  The  Living  Age,  15  cents  each. 

agitates  for  clubbing  The  Living  Age  with  one  or  more  other  periodicals  will  be  sent  oo 
application.  Address 

LITTELL  & CO.,  315  Bedford  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

□igiti-  : by 
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NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 


Jk  MONTHLY  RBVIKW 


• TM  CCMUB 


Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co., 

231  Broadway,  New  York. 


4* 


r 


FORTNIGHTLY 

REVIEW. 


NDISPENSABLE  ne- 
cessities for  cultured 
readers,  containing  the 
most  interesting  and  im- 
portant contributions  to  periodical  literature.  These  Re 
views  are  edited  with  two  great  ideas  : of  presenting  the 
best  articles  by  the  best  living  authors,  and  of  being,  in 
every  sense,  up  with  the  times.  Their  contributors  number 


THE  LEADING  REVIEWS. 


the  foremost  men  and  women  of  the  day,  writers  actively 
engaged  in  the  world’s  work,  who  bring  wide  experience  and 
authoritative  thought  to  the  solution  t)f  practical  current 
problems.  No  other  group  of  periodicals  is  so  thoroughly 
in  touch  with  current 
questions.  Nor  can  one 
who  wishes  the  best  af- 
ford to  be  without  them. 


CONTEMPORARY 

REVIEW 


SWTUIMB,  lift. 


NINKTCKNTH  CKNTUliy.  CONTEMPORATV  RKVISW, 
Koktnichtly  Rrview.  Westminster  Review, 
each,  f>er  year;  any  two,  $8s»:  sny  thrve, 

|ia  oo;  all  four,$t6  oo;  single  cofaes,  40  cents.  Edik* 
avRGH  Review,  Quarterly  Review,  Scottish 
Review,  each,  ^ oo  per  year ; any  two.  ty.co;  all 
three,  single  copies,,  $i.a$ ; Blackwood'S 

Magazine,  $j-oo  per  year;  tingle  copies,  30  cents; 
aith  one  quarterly,  #6.^;  with  two,  $io.oo;  with 
three,  $13  00.  Skakrspeariana,  $3.00. 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


BEST  ON  ERRTH! 

CLAIM  AGAIN  SUSTAINEE 

RiSi  iffil  fSn 
tynynyi^gg;/  ttyi  tyttyt 

THE 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

AT  THE 

WORLD’S  FAIR 

“^h^e'^DAYIS 

SEWING  MACHINE. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

1 

I 

Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 

CHICAGO,  340  Wabash  Ave. 

I BOSTON,  31  Hayward  Place. 

’ PHILADELPHIA,  1010  Market  Street. 
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|irrrhH«  with  a tfipU* CHpcemei 
i.H-1.  mil  not  e%U  thrfni(fh  or  riui.  Hee  a 
your  dealer  for  Itoem , or  write  for 


- icibev 

l»erf«.*Uoii  ' BUiupeU  jneacd. 


Manulao-^ 
ture<t  i>y 

Ifk  IIKTKOIT 


New  York  OOlce  and  iit^Ucsroom. 


A/) \ f-:irrisiyn  dkvmitmkxt 


FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS, 

iEOlflaiiWiill-trMReffliiily 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

Hm  l)wn  UR«1  for  ovt-r  Fifty  yenrs  oy  Millions  of 
M.ithers  for  their  Children  while  Teelhmir.  wl^  per 
feet  suecess.  U Soothes  ihe  Child.  Softens  the  Qiinis. 
Allays  all  Pain;  Cures  Wind  Colic  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  thairhiea. 

Sold  by  DriiKKista  in  every  part  of  Ihe  world. 

BE  SURE  .AND  ASK  FOR 

.Hrs.  Winslow’s  Soothinc  Syrup, 

.ANI>  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

TAVENTY-FIAT':  CENTS  \ HOTTLE. 

"CATARRH 

.aan’8 Menthol  Inhaler 

WILL  CURE 

Isnulliug,  coughing,  headache.  Con- 
tinued ubeedects  permanent  ciut>. 

RECOMMEHOED«S,i!i« 

ItioH  of  Europf  aiiii  ArufrUa  for 
Colds.  Sore  Thioat.  llroii- 
^clilUs.  Way  Freer.  I • CDipDC 
i prevention*  curoLfl  Onillt 

eillDIUTCC  '*  to*  sstlsfao- 

. bUAnAn  I LU  tor>’  after  one 
'v'week’a  use,  will  rellind  50c.  the 

pr“«“draiwi»‘»-  Cushman’S  MENTHOL  BALM 

nrodiires  wonderful  eurea  of  Salt  Rheum.  Old 
Sores,  Cuts,  Wounds.  Burns,  IrosOdtos.  Ex- 
cels all  oilier  remedies  for  Piles  IVlce  25c  at  dlW- 
alsts’.  Book  on  Menthol  free  S.-ud2o  Btanipfo^^- 
plcboxUslm.  Inhaler.byregiet  dmail.60i-;Balma5o. 

H.  0.  CUSHMAN.  Mir..  Three  Rivers.  Mich.,  U.  S.  k. 


HAVE  TOU 


0>k«*0«0«0«0« 


IGOOD 


IS  RLF 


; EVERY  ONE  can  afford  louse  Clam  | 
■ ^ Bouillon  for  Lunch,  Dinner  and  g 
1 Tea  at  20  cents  a quart.  Enough  ; 

> for  a whole  family.  Prepared  in  five  ' 

^ minutes  from  a bottle  of 

BURNHAM’S 

CLAM 

BOUILLON 

g Quality  improved,  price  reduced, 

I larger  bottles.  All  Grocers  sell  it. 

S E.  S.  BURNHAM  CO.,  , 

p;  ISO  Gansevoort  St.,  N Y. 

? Sawple  bottle.  lO  real. I makes  o plat. 


KNOWLTON'S  BATHING  APPAKATUS 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  BATH 
EVER  KNOWN. 

FRF.F.  CIRCULARS  EXPLAIN  ASD  PROVE  ALL. 

rvirrpcil  ..  ’'t  — T.poruAWam- 

MIL,  tllSMTsl 


rrv«S 


HIGH 

CLASS 


« ^ r#nlMint»l  Aw»H. 

^ 9 mimI 

tkrwBM  the 

k m'A'Vpm/«  . - ^ 

6«ki  for  cuwKMr*.  £.  i-  KNOWLTON.  Ann  Arhor.  Mich.  • 


i«dr  cemented  together  and  gnttn 

:h  a tuple  atleolii  cap  cemented 


namn 


033  Broadway 


rifa.***’  nit*nlinii  rurtent  HihUul 
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A n \ h:iirisi\u  hki'a  utmhst 


RICHARD  H.  DANA,  President.  CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 


THE  LEADING  CONSERVATORY  OF  AMERICA. 

Insmie'lon  is  Riven  bv  a faculty  conalalinit  of  70  of  the  ablest  American  ami  European  artiata  ami  leacbera 
in  elnss  or  in  ivate  lesaona  This  institution  offers  unsurposswl  advantages  for  the  study  of  Music  in  all  it. 
101111.  Ii.-s.  i;l.K;uiinii.  Ijangnages,  and  Fine  Arts,  in  addition  to  which  it  siipiiorta  a iierfectly  eqiiipiaM  achoji 
for  I’lniioforte  iin.l  I >1  can  Tiirinit.  The  Conservatory  provides  forila  students  the  valuable  Collateral  Ad  ' 
viuitunes  of  I’lipils’ IttKdlaU.  both  ill  Music  and  Elocution.  Faculty  Concerts.  Lectures  on  Theorv 
Hinl  lli.ior.vof  .tlusle.  Orchestral  Krliearsals.  Library,  (.yninaslum,  etc.,  all  without  extra  expense. 

Til.,  tloiiservatory  Home  provides  excellent  accoinimwfations  for  400  ladv  students  under  the  direed  sure' 

' '■“I »u  experienced  nrweiuresa.  a successful  physician,  and  an  able  corps  of  assistants.  The  building  is 

pi'oviiltsi  with  electric  ligliis.  steam  lieat,  lire  escapes,  ami  every  modem  iinprovement. 

S.'lio  .1  year  from  Sept-mis-r  to  ,lune.  Tlie  best  tidtion  at  moderate  rates.  Board  and  room  from  »j.i.O  to 
?7.iii>  |er  week,  accor.linir  to  location  of  room.  Ihipils  admitted  at  any  time. 

For  ('alemliir  and  fiirilier  iiiforiiiation.  addiess 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  General  Manager. 

FKArntLIN  SUIIAKE,  UOSTOM,  .HAJ». 


NO  CURE  NO  PAY. 

Islaclie 
Pay. 

lart  li'Ular*  of  foafa 

I'nif.  a.  IIIIEKIIOI./ 

Kooin  1 01  I . .NIjiMOiilr 


& HEAD  NOISES  CURED  i 

llltlsl''  e tiilsul\f  ^..»r  t usfikiltM.  (iiaj-cf#  I 
iraktulwbrtiaiirenMrdiMlait.  < 

Obi)  by  F.  liuH.oa.  Il'way^A.Y.  W riu  for  book  of  pruuLi  HCfi 


fUAIDHEALTN  wArrantfil  fo  renew  youthful  rolof  to 

bIV Isrny  Hair.  M««l  •all>f*ri<iry  Hair  grow^’t.  bOc. 
b ® B B B tstfljus,  t u ei.1  li'aay , .Vr*  t ork,  vlll  C O C C 

Ualr  Do»k  A Iwa  liara*  Kiu  (N-aas,  lks|  Ouro  i'we,  both  • nCC 


DEAFSf^ 


BALD 

HEADS. 


Teinpir 


(liicaso. 


CHOICE  50c.  IgVYV 

Set  B— 16  phis.  Veseiable  Seeds.  • flOe 
“ E -aipkt»  Flower  Seeds,  • • 50c 
**  P—10  Lorelr  Carnation  Ihnks.  50c 
“ 0—10  Prise  Cbrysaatbemoms,  50c 
**  U -4  Superb  French  Cannas.  50c 
•*  J —10  FIciiant  Ko»es.  - » - • site 
**  M-24nno  Gladioli  Bulbs.  • • 5U.^ 
**  P— tUlardjr  Ornatncntal  Sbrabs.  50c 
**  B— 6 (,’hoice  Grape  Vinos,  • • 50o 
H each  ot  aojr  two  sets,  > - 50c 
No  two  plants  alike  Id  ibese  sets. 

Any  3 Sets.  $1,25;  5 lor  $2. 

By  mail,  ptwitpald.  Safe  amvaland 
satisfaction  suaraiitoed.  Order  by  the 
leiters  from  tniHadyt.  NOW  asthese  ere 
Introductory  st'ts  not  in  catuloftue,  un 
elesunl  unnual  of  1GB  paues.  free. 
Rverythinvof  the  beet  forOt^bard. 
TlnevHrdsXttM  n end  Oardea.  40th 
year,  f.OUi)  acres,  38  areenbouses. 

STORRS  & HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO,  Box  502 


I'lfAHe  ii>ention  riirrenf  Mistnrv. 


Digitized  by  Google 


Ijowto  Kepai[^ 

l^arneumattc 
on  theKoaS 

DON’T  DO  IT  RIDE  A VICTOR. 

One  maker  says  of  his  tire  ; 

“ By  the  use  of  tire  tape  only  * * * and  with  rubber 
solution,  if  this  is  at  hand,  any  rider  can  make  a repair," 
etc.  "The  mode  is  described  in  a new  pamphlet,”  etc. 
".A  complete  repair  kit  costs  $1.50.”  etc. 

.Another  maker  .says : 

“Remove  outer  cover:  put  the  tube  in  water  (if  you 
can  find  any)  clean  the  tube,  rub  on  solution,  put  on  patch, 
let  it  dry.  rub  on  chalk,  replace  tube,”  etc. 

Now  with  VICTORS  it’s  different.  Slip  out  the  punct- 
ured inner  tube  through  the  hole  in  the  rim.  substitute  spare 
tube  from  tool  bag  (no  extra  cost),  pump  in  the  air  and 
your  tire  is  new.  and  go  on  your  way  rejoicing,  while  the 
other  fellow  spends  an  hour  repairing , or  walks  home. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO. 


BOSTON. 
NEW  VOBK. 


PHILADCLPHIA. 

CHICAGO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DETROIT. 

DENVER. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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The 

Columbian 

Cyclopedia 

— • — 

32  Volumes 

26.000  Pages 

7.000  Illustrations 


A Library  of  Universal  Knowledge.  An  Unabridged  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

An  American  Work  for 
American  Readers 


Unlike  other  cycloi)edias,  this  work  contains  all  dictionary  words  as  well 
cyclopedia  titles,  and  indicates  their  correct  pronunciation.  .\11  titles  undej 
one  alphabetical  arrangement. 

The  most  coini)lete.  convenient  and  reliable  reference  work  of  the  diiv 
brought  down  to  date. 


Write  at  once  for  circulars.  sj)ccimen  pages,  prices,  etc.  Very  lil)or.il  lerm^ 
of  payment  will  he  made  to  responsible  parties,  .\ddress 


Qarretson,  Cox  & Co.,  Publishers 
AOfiNTS  WANTED  ^ 7\  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE 

NEW 

YORK  PUBUC  UBRARY 

■BFBRBNCB  DBPARTMBNT 
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